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INTRODUCTION 


Much as we don’t like Voltaire's adage that "History is but 
the register of crimes and misfortunes." we have to agree with 
him, particularly when we recall the history of nineteenth-century 
China. In fact, imperialism and nineteenth-century China have 
already become a two-in-one historical category which would exist 
in human memory for a long time to come—even after Voltaire's 
pessimistic observation is totally forgotten. Nineteenth-century 
China provided the most colourful stage for imperialism to perform. 
Imperialism, in turn, made nineteenth-century China most famous 
in the sphere of history. 

The history of nineteenth-century China was a great inventor. 
It invented the “Gunboat Diplomacy", “Treaty Ports", “Most- 
Favoured Nation Clause”, “Extraterritoriality”, “Internationtional 
Concession", “Spheres of Influence”, and “Open Door” for the 
treasury of international diplomacy. Many Chinese names, parti¬ 
cularly “Taiping" and “Yihetuan", have become international 
lingua franca. Mass legend also contributed by creating the most 
indelible term of “Opium War” much to the dismay of many a 
politician and scholar. The history of “Opium War” serves to re¬ 
affirm Voltaire's dictum, but the British civilization will find it for 
ever sticking to the throat. The amount of ink spilled to obliterate 
the crime and misfortune created by British opium imperialism can 
match that spent on glorifying any greatest human achievement. 

Historiography is a fast growing child of modern civilization 
with a daily increase of new evidence and insights. So much water 
has flown in Yellow and Yangtze rivers that historical perspectives 
look so different with every twist and turn in China's own develop¬ 
ments in the last several decades. Jawaharlal Nehru once said to 
Nikita Khrushchev that “You don't change the course of history 
by turning the faces of portraits to the wall.” But, in our case the 
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wall seems constantly turning, throwing new light on the portrait 
of history. Even our historians, like Professor John King Fairbank 
of Harvard University and many others, have become a part Q f 
history, and soon there might begin, in some universities, research 
projects on their researches on nineteenth-century China. 

In this book, readers may find a bit of a ‘Fairbank-watching”. 
He, being the guiding light of the modern comments on nineteenth- 
century China, no one who studies the subject can bypass him. 
I don't know whether not having been a student of Fairbank is a 
liberty or liability. Ignorance certainly offers courage to be out¬ 
spoken, if not critical. But, there might be short-comings on my 
part to understand the patriarch of China-watching as thoroughly 
as his own students could have. I must hasten to add that I admire 
him as much as I do my guru. Let us recall here that Fairbank 
once had an occasion at the Tenth International Congress of 
Historians in Rome to cross swords with Professor Joseph 
Needham of Cambridge University. Fairbank at once admitted 
that if Needham could be regarded as a "truck", he himseif would 
be merely a "jeep". In this scale of sizing up, I don’t have even 
the audacity to become a hand-cart. However, this would not 
impose any handicap for an ordinary student of history to debate 
with the stalwarts. If Needham has once criticized Fairbank for 
"underplaying the evil influence of imperialism", I would support 
the criticism whole-heartedly. 

I think it inadequate to regard Fairbank as an institution. He 
has been at the head of a school of thought on nineteenth-century 
China. The entire school (which includes all the authors of books 
published by Harvard University on nineteenth-century China) 
befits Needham's criticism in my humble opinion. I should further 
think this Fairbankian School as an extension of the Traditional 
Society School which wages war against the World Economic 
Development School led by Myrdal, Prebisch, Frank etc. in the 
theoretical field of economic developments. What the Fairbankian 
School has done amounts to flogging the Chinese tradition as a 
whipping-boy to chastise the crimes committed by the prince of 
Western imperialism. 
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Fairbank has answered the above charge by counter-attacking 
Needham : 

I wonder if an omnicompetent scientist [Joseph Needham], 
versed in the “laws” governing so many fields, was unable to 
confront the social scene without a similar recourse to “laws,” 
in fact to the “science of society” which Marxism claimed to 
be. If so, it was a challenge to the rest of us to explain 
China’s history in our multidisciplinary manner 1 

Indeed, all students of nineteenth-century China have to deal 
with the Fairbankian ’’laws”, such as “Sinocentrism”, “tribute 
system”, “Canton system”, “treaty-port system” etc. which figure 
quite prominently in the chapters of this book. The law of Sino- 
centrism is invented to transform opium from a “cause” into an 
“occasion” of the first Sino-British War of 1840-1842. Hsin-pao 
Chang expands this to a law of “cultural conflict” with social 
science genius to define the war as an X-War with the algebraic 
“X” replaceable by a host of commodities ranging from opium to 
rice. This is one example of the “multidisciplinary manner” in 
which the Fairbankian School responds to the challenge of anti¬ 
imperialist historians. 

Paradoxically, the applicability of these Fairbankian laws seems 
to have assumed much wider scope in the studies of contemporary 
China than in the studies of nineteenth-century China. Here, there 
is a convenient methodology involved. On many occasions, Fair- 
bank would cite others’ research results conveniently to establish 
his own laws. For instance, his vital conclusion of opium being 
the occasion, not the main cause of the Opium War is arrived 
by citing an obscure Chinese scholar, Li Chien-nung, who holds no 
authority in any social science field But, the readers of Fairbank 
would pass everything which is sanctioned by the master. Then, 
similar things happen in contemporary China studies. People will 
quote “Sinocentrism” or “tribute system” to criticize the foreign 

1. J. K. Fairbank, Chinabound: A Fifty Year Memoir (New York. 
1982), p. 373. 
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policies of the People’s Republic of China. And the contemporary 
China experts have no time to go into history to see whether things 
were really as they were in the description of Fairbankian laws. 

As serious students of Chinese history, we should not allow 
this multiple “passing off fish-eyes as pearls” (yu mu hun zhu) t as 
the Chinese saying goes. Such a methodology not only underplays 
the evil influence of imperialism, but even down-grades the scienti¬ 
fic spirit of history. Fairbank can accuse Needham for not having 
social science laws to explain Chinese history I don't have such 
laws either. But, neither is imperialism the proverbial elephant, 
nor are we the blind men. We don't need any social science law 
to see the operations of imperialism in the history of nineteenth- 
century China. Nor do we want such laws to transform us into 
the proverbial blind men. 

I do not think Fairbank and like-minded historians have been 
obsessed with imperialism, much less the defence of it. But, they 
have been too overwhelmed by the Toynbecan law of “challenge 
and response” to see China as it is, rather than as what the West 
has made her. By saying this I do not deny that there has been 
significant impact of the West on China. The crux of the issue 
lies in whether we should treat China as a part of the inseparable 
process of human evolution or as if she bad come to the modern 
world from a stream totally different from that of the Western 
givilizatifln^ China's challenge and response vis-a-vis the modern 
West has always been, and shall always be, an integral part of the 
global development. In the past, it was “Asia in the making of 
Europe” (borrowing the title of the famous series of monumental 
research by Professor Donald F. Lach), while in the present, it 
has been Europe in the making of Asia. Even these need not be 
treated as water-tight-compartment categories. For, we can never 
assume that at one stage only one (either the West or China) is 
dynamic, while the other remains stagnant. Stagnancy and dynam¬ 
ism exist side by side. Influences are given and taken in a two-way 
traffic. 

Apparently, during the nineteenth-century, China was at the 
receiving end. In reality she was shaping the growth of the West 
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as well. If we are permitted to borrow Fairkank’s descriptions, the 
real “Sino-Barbarian institution*’ was not Fairbank's earlier “Treaty 
System” nor his later revised “Unequal Treaty System” via Cam¬ 
bridge History t but imperialism itself. Many of the Pax Britannica 
institutions were the creation of the triangular relations between 
Britain, India, and China. British imperialism in nineteenth-century 
China was an extension, modification, improvement (from the 
British point of view) and development of British colonialism in 
eighteenth-nineteenth-century India. The two can easily be treated 
as one model. This model was very different from the British model 
of colonialism-imperialism in Africa and its extension in the Ameri¬ 
can continent. Britain's Sino-Indian colonialism-imperialism model 
was highlighted by opium trade, while the African-American 
counterpart of this model was characterized by slave trade—both 
registers of crimes and misfortunes. As the champion of finance 
and commercial imperialism, Britain deserved the derogatory 
nick-name of the “Nation of Shopkeepers”. Yet this Nation of 
Shopkeepers was consciously or unwittingly trying to create a 
“Nation of Opium-smokers” in nineteenth-century China. If we 
want to understand the true nature of the British aggression on 
nineteenth-century China, the concept of “opium imperialism' 1 
has to stay. 

Here, I wish to slightly modify my earlier formula about the 
evolution of the Opium War. As I have discussed both in the 
articles of this book and in my other book, China and the Brave 
New World , I had conceived an “Anti-Opium War” launched by 
Commissioner Lin in 1839 which was countered in the next year by 
the British “Anti-Anti-Opium War*’, with the two negatives cancel¬ 
ling each other, resulting in the real “Opium War” (1840-1842). I 
think there is a slight defect in this formulation, viz. to describe the 
Chinese side as the first to launch the offensive. We all know that 
Commissioner Lin’s Anti-Opium War was a counter-offensive 
action, responding to a trade war in opium which had started 
much earlier. In the beginning, the Chinese government used to 
tolerate (or connive, if you please) it, and delivery of narcotics was 
done at Canton right under the nose of the Viceroy’s government. 
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But the Chinese government evicted the opium traders from 
Canton in 1820. and from 1821 onwards the Brilish opium traders 
resorted to forcible import of opium into China under the protec¬ 
tion of the Union Jack in the well-known “Lintin" phase. This 
actually signifies that Britain had launched the “Opium War" 
without declaring it (Even the Anti-Anti-Opium War of 1840 was 
undeclared.) Thus, the whole picture of the evolution of the 
first Sino-British conflict should be understood as follows: 


1821 


1839 


1840 

British Opium War 
on China 


Chinese Anti-Opium 
War on British 
opium traders 


British Anti-Aoti- 
Opium War on 
China 


Coming back to the Challenge-aod-Response theory, it should 
not be understood as a simple formula with the West representing 
the challenge and China representing the response. Within China 
herself there was also the contradiction between a decadent 
government which could not cope with the external aggression 
and the suffering masses who wished to come out of the rot. The 
interna] challenge against the Manchu government was built up 
by the Taiping Rebellion. It was also an indirect challenge 
against British opium imperialism. Britain and other imperialist 
powers responded to this challenge promptly by lending a power¬ 
ful hand to destroy the rebellion. From that time onwards 
Western imperialism had been internalized into China's own 
contradictions. The equation was no longer drawn between 
China on the one hand and the Western powers on the other. It 
was, as Mao Zedong and his comrades have clearly fomulated, a 
battle between the Chinese masses on the one hand, and Western j 

imperialism in alliance with the reactionary forces within China 
on the other. Of course, the battle-line came into its final shape 
only after Japan had surrendered in 1945. In between, there had 
been a complex conglomeration of dog-fights with Chinese 
peasants (Boxers) killing fellow-Chi nose peasants (Christian 
converts) on the one hand, and imperialist powers fighting other 
imperialist powers in the two World Wars on the other It was a 
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mad mad world dictated by contacting interests. As Engels said: 
“History is about the most cruel of all goddesses.” 

The greatest weakness of the Fairbankian School is to isolate 
China into a water-tight compartment unrelated to the world-wide 
development. The scholars in this School have been blinded to the 
historical reality of not only the internalization of Western 
imperialism into China's internal developments, but also the 
internalization of China into the world development. Was China 
not a part of the two World Wars? Surely she was. Did China 
not figure in the internal contradictions within the imperialist camp? 
Surely she did. If so, there should have been far more laws and 
equations than what the Fairbankian School had offered. China 
was equally influenced by the internal and external dynamics 
which were shaping the developments of other countries. It is anti- 
historical to treat China as a separate category altogether. 

Students of nineteenth-century China may share my feeling 
that U. S. scholarly studies on nineteenth-century China look 
especially underdeveloped in sharp contrast with the studies of 
other histories because of the “closed-door” policy of the Fair¬ 
bankian School. We have the right to demand an “open door” 
in this field to demolish the established spheres of influence. This 
book is reaching its readers with this ambition in view. Of course, 
it is not fair to throw only brickbats, not garlands, to established 
pioneers. It is much more difficult to carve out a path than to 
follow others* beaten-tracks—and correct the misguided courses 
while travelling forward. By criticizing the pioneers, we are actually 
treading on the ground which they have covered. But, the door 
will not be open, at least not open widely, without fresh wind 
sweeping the ranks of the Chinakenners/Sinologues. 

One difficulty in developing Chinese studies outside China is 
the want of competence in tapping the Chinese language sources. 
In this aspect, the Fairbankian School has set a commendable 
example, albeit their misinterpretations of some of their data. 
Fairbank, himself, shows us the way that a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the Chinese problem involves an overall understanding of 
Chinese history in its totality. The course of history is an on-going 
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development which has no respect for the calendar's digital numbers 
in its decimal system. Historical events never consciously synchro¬ 
nize with the turns of decades or centuries. Wc cannot discuss any 
century in isolation. The time boundary of (his hook is meant to 
be crossed. And the setting of the boundary serves to highlight the 
importance of a certain historical juncture. As A T. Steele, an 
American scholar truly observes: 

It was during the nineteenth century that the foundation 
were laid for the huge and conglomerated edifice of truths, 
half-truths, assumptions, legends, prejudices and contradictory 
opinions that make up our present-day outlook on China. 2 

This book is conscious of the existence of the half-truths and 
un-truths about the history of nineteenth-century China and their 
great harm done to the understanding of the modern Chinese 
development. More scholarly attention is therefore necessary to 
probe into the happenings of this crucial period. A basic under¬ 
standing of the nature and significance of the history of nineteenth- 
century China is very essential for viewing modern Chinese 
developments in proper historical perspective. 

First of all, we must break away from the Fairbankian frame¬ 
work of dividing the entire Chinese history into a period of “Great 
Tradition** and another of “Modern Transformation*’. Tradition 
and modernity are related concepts. They always coexist like caibon 
dioxide and oxygen. Transformation had long been a regular 
phenomenon in Chinese history before the advent of modern West 
in China. On the other hand, tradition always lives (more than 
dies) hard in modern China. The speciality of nineteenth-century 
China was highlighted by an unprecedented confluence of internal 
and external forces which had influenced one another. Nineteenth- 
century China received a concentrated dosage of aggression, 
revolution, killing, construction, destruction, mobilization, diplo¬ 
macy, reform, conspiracy, bankruptcy, famine, etc. It was a period 
of brisk grouping and regrouping, alignment and realignment of 

/ v-v Original from 

2. A. T. Slee>/7*lc American People and China (New York, 1966). p. 7. 
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political and social forces. It was a period of unprecedented 
activities, crimes, miseries which pushed China onto a predestined 
course— revolution. 

Two eminent persons, one at the beginning and another at the 
end of the century, had grasped this dynamism of nineteenth- 
century China with remarkable insight. Napoleon was attributed 
to have commented : “Let the Chinese dragon sleep for when she 
awakes she will astonish the world." A century later, after Sir 
Robert Hart (1835-1911) had served for four decades as the 
Director-General of the Maritime Customs of Imperial China, and 
after seeing the Boxer fury of 1900, he observed that the day would 
come when the Chinese would “make residence in China impossi¬ 
ble for foreigners" and would 1 take back from foreigners every¬ 
thing foreigners have taken from them and pay off old grudges 
with interest." 1 

The comments of Napoleon and Hart have different foci. 
While Napoleon had perceived the inner dynamism and vigour of 
China (to the extent that he dreaded them), Hart was essentially 
focusing on the evil consequences of the crimes and misfortunes 
which the modern West had unleashed in nineteenth-century China. 
But, both have correctly predicted the coming of an earth-shaking 
revolution in China and have morally prepared the Western world 
for the impending earth-quake. I think the Chinese have not paid 
back the Western aggression with interest. They have just pushed 
away the boots of the West and stood up. Obviously they have 
taught the West a lesson, and demonstrated that the White Man is 
not the only animal deserving the survival of the fittest. We must 
notice here that Social Darwinism had already haunted the minds 
of Napoleon and Hart. It has been so much ingrained in the 
modern Western civilization that when the White Man's Burden 
has seen a potential rival (be it the Yellow Man or Black Man's 
Burden) the sense of fear and panic immediately emerges. Even 
in a Western scholar with so much understanding of Chinese 

3. Robert Hart, These from the Land oj Sinim (London, 1901), 
Dp. 54-55. 
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culture like Fairbank, we see the survival of Napoleon’s and Hart’s 
fears in him also: 

Already China’s late-blooming nationalism has brought forth 
a nation of 1,000 million people. If China’s modernization 
follows Japan’s example, by and large, we may find ourselves 
living by an exchange of American food for Chinese manufac¬ 
tures. The news will be worse if China's nationalism leads her 
into the kind of competitive chauvinism that modern nations 
have so generally enjoyed since the Sung period, i.e. # when 
China was the top of civilization and Europe was emerging 
from its Dark Ages. Our present organization of the world 
economy and polity by armed sovereign nations augurs pretty 
obvious disaster. 4 

What Fairbank has feared is that if China is going to return 
the same coin to the West (like the latter had done to her in the 
nineteenth century), or China is going to play the Western game 
as the West has been playing for the last many centuries, there 
would be disaster for White Man’s Burden. 

What we see here also is the dilemma of the Fairbankian 
pespective on China. On the one hand, China was so traditional 
that it was difficult to modernize her, according to the Fairbankian 
School. And whatever modernity achieved by China has been a 
gift from the West. On the other hand, Fairbank (I don’t know 
about the others) seems to have suddenly lost his confidence in the 
moral power of the modern West in the hypothetical contest with 
future China. This only implies that modernity is never the 
monopoly of the West. But, I don’t think history will repeat 
itself, and China (even if she will become so terribly powerful one 
day) will enact the history of nineteenth-century China on twenty- 
first century Europe and America. The new modernity which is 
going to emerge tomorrow will be so different from that of the 
past that all the fears about a possible Yellow Men’s Burden will 
automatically subside. 

4. Fairbank, op cit, p. 457. 
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The second thing to deal with the history of nineteenth- 
century China is to treat the entire period as the labouring period 
for the birth of a new nation. What must be emphasized is the 
intensity of the birth pangs—an aspect which is consistently over¬ 
looked by the Fairbankian School. This reminds us about the 
famous Mao-Acheson debate in 1949 on the cause of the Chinese 
revolution. Acheson in his letter to President Truman attributed 
to (I) over-population, and (2) impact of the West as the causes 
for Chinese revolution. About the second cause, Acheson wrote : 

... in the middle of the nineteenth century the heretofore 
impervious wall of Chinese isolation was breached by the 
West. These outsiders brought with them aggressiveness, the 
unparalleled development of Western technology, and a high 
order of culture which had not accompanied previous foreign 
incursions into China. . .the Westeners. . .introduced new 
ideas which played an important part in stimulating ferment 
and unrest. 1 

How strikingly identical is Acheson’s analysis with the Fairbankian 
line! 

Mao retorted Acheson with the following observation: 

Being the spokesman of an imperialist government, 
Acheson naturally does not want to breathe even a word 
about imperialism. . .“Aggressiveness”, — what a beautiful 
name 1 Having learned this “aggressiveness”, the Chinese did 
not aggress into Britain or the United States but only created 
“ferment” and “unrest' inside China, i. e., carried our revo¬ 
lutions against imperialism and its running dogs.* 

The Maoist School holds that a major impact of the modern 
West on China was the creation of two more mountains over the 
beads of the suffering masses of China who had already been 
languishing under the mountain of repression of the combined 

5. Cited in Selected Works of Mao-Tte-tung (Peking, 1969), Vol. IV, 

p. 454. 

6. Ibid, p. 456. 
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tyranny of feudal lords and the ruthless government backing the 
latter. Mao’s “Three Mountains” theory—Chinese masses bejng 
crushed under the weight of feudalism, imperialism and bureau¬ 
cratic and comprador bourgeoisie—was one of the winning cards 
in the Chinese Communist revolutionary ideology. The theory 
sees that imperialism has accentuated the miseries of the Chinese 
people who had already been condemned to acute traditional 
exploitations. 

The sufferings of Chinese masses have always evaded the 
attention of the Fairbankian School, but occasionally noted by 
other American scholars. Richard Henry Tawney wrote as early as 
1931 about the poverty of the Chinese peasants based on field 
surveys. His findings wtre that in the beginning of the twentieth 
century many rural Chinese families lived well below the “minimum 
income needed to support a family in China” which was estimated 
between U.S. $100 and 150 per annum. According to the Inter¬ 
national Famine Relief Commission in 1922, 62 2% of the peasant 
families of Shandong and Hebei provinces abased on specimen 
survey) had income of less than $50 a year. His evidence made 
him conclude that “a large proportion of Chinese peasants are 
constantly on the brink of actual destitution. They are, so to say, a 
propertied proletariat, which is saved-when it is saved - partly by 
its own admirable ingenuity and fortitude, partly by the communism 
of the Chinese family, partly by reducing its consumption of nece¬ 
ssaries and thus using up its physical capital.” 7 

With such fragile economic foundation resultant from cruel 
exploitations the Chinese masses easily perished in times of natural 
calamities. Tawney gathered estimates that during the famine of 
1849 nearly 14 million Chinese peasants perished, and during the 
famine of 1878-1979 nine to thirteen million Chinese peasants lost 
their lives. 8 9 “Calamity is more frequent in China than in the 
West,” observed Tawney. 8 The Maoist theory can be strengthened 

7. R. H. Tawney, Land and Labour in China (Boston, 1966), pp. 69 73. 

8. Ibid, p. 76. 

9. Ibid, p. 73. 
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by Tawney’s data. Under the three repressive mountains, the 
Chinese peasants in the nineteenth century were among the most 
miserable living beings of the world. A glance into the folk stories 
collected after 1949 reveals some vivid illustrations to Tawney’s 
shocking statistics. There was a song among the villages of Anhui 
province which originated in the Xianfcng Era (1851-1961) singing 
these words: “Men eat men. Dogs eat dogs. Hungry rats gnaw 
wooden bowls.” An unmarried man, Chen Gongbao, was starving. 
He jumped into the river and caught four pieces of fish. He 
ate one of them at once, too hungry to cook it. When he was 
carrying the rest of fish home, he saw a few starving old folks 
licking barks and groaning with agony. Chen gified all his victual 
to them. One of the old men carried a fish home but met a 
disaster while passing the house of the big land-lord. A hungry 
cat dashed out from the house to bite the fish hut was killed by 
the old man. The son of the old land-lord became furious 
and ordered his servants to beat the old man to death. Chen 
Gongbao was informed about the incident. He led some poor 
peasants to besiege the land-lord's house and. later, he became 
a leader of the Ninn rebellion. 10 Another eventual Nian leader, 
Liu Yuyuan, could not find any one to employ him because 
he ate double the food of others although he worked doubly 
efficient than others. 11 His story shows how poor were the land¬ 
lords of his time. Yet another Nian learder, Gong De, grew up 
as a beggar. He built a hut for himself and his old mother on the 
grave-yard of his ancestor. One night, after a day’s frustrating 
adventure of salt smuggling, he found the but destroyed by the 
land-lord who had lost a cattle and suspected its being stolen by 
Gong De. The young desperado climbed into the house of the 
land-lord and killed the latter who was having his night feed of 
opium. 12 


10 Dong Sen (ed). Lidai nongmin qiyl chuanshuo gushi xuan (Selected 
stones about peasant uprising in various times). (Shanghai. 1979). pp. 253*256. 

11. Ibid . p. 236. 

12. Ibid. pp. 230-234. 
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The last story serves to substantiate the Three Mountains 
theory even better. The nineteenth-century Chinese peasants had 
been mercilessly exploited by the land-lords, who were, in turn, 
exploited by British opium imperialism. In this telescopic structure 
of semi-feudal and semi-colonial exploitation the peasants were 
bled white. It was not that the Chinese peasants had not suffered 
cruel exploitation in earlier times. But they suffered even more 
during the nineteenth century under additional imperialist exploita¬ 
tion. The poverty and misery wrought be external and internal 
forces in China from the Opium War till the eve of Liberation can 
claim the highest record in Chinese history. I remember a story 
which was circulated in the early 1950s. A working team of the 
Land Reform Movement discovered in north China villages 
peasant families which had only one pair of cotton-quilted trou¬ 
sers because they could not afford to buy a second pair. A family 
always had four or five members the majority of whom had to 
hide their naked lower bodies under a quilt on the only brick-bed 
of the house, as north China being so terribly cold during Winter. 
This is a vivid illustration of Andre Frank*$ theory that poverty 
and underdevelopment get developed within the international 
capitalist system. 

The third salient feature of the history of nineteenth-century 
China was its clear manifestation of the revolutionary potential of 
the Chinese people. Wherever the land level is the lowest maximum 
water flows to it. And wherever human living standard sinks to 
the nadir maximum revolutionary spirit dawns on the human 
lives there. Since the Three Mountains had reduced the majority 
of Chinese masses to the status of proletariat, the latter had little 
fear to overthrow the ancien regime which had given them nothing 
but the chains on their bodies 

Engels was one of the first scholars of the world to realize 
the revolutionary potential of the Chinese people, in his corres¬ 
pondence penned in the last years of his life (he died in 1895), 
Engels repeatedly talked about the following theme. He thought 
British capitalism was destroying “the whole basis of Chinese 
small agriculture and domestic industry** and forcing “a wholesale 
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emigration” of Chinese population abroad, creating 4, a flooding of 
America, Asia and Europe by the hated Chinaman, a competition 
for work with the American, Australian and European workman 
on the basis of the Chinese standard of life, the lowest of all**. 11 
Asa result of this, "the conquest of China by capitalism will at 
the same time furnish the impulse for the overthrow of capitalism 
in Europe and America**. 14 

Things did not happen as Engels had predicted. Yet, it is 
interesting to analyse how Engels had arrived at such extra¬ 
ordinary conclusion. As a progressive humanist, Engels viewed 
China as a human collective of dynamism and revolutionary 
thrust. Since China was being internalized into the world capita¬ 
list system, the latter cannot escape being the target of the assault 
of Chinese productive forces. 

Two decades later, Lenin saw the "awakening of Asia** with 
excitement: 

Was it so long ago that China was considered a typical land 
of age-old unmitigated stagnation? Today China is a land of 
seething political activity, the scene of a virile social move¬ 
ment and of democratic upsurge. 

Lenin described Europe as "backward** for its "plundering China 
and helping the foes of democracy, the foes of liberty in China!’* 
But "young Asia” was "advanced**, and had "a reliable ally in 
the proletariat of all the civilized countries.** "No force on earth 
can prevent its victory, which will liberate both the peoples of 
Europe and the peoples of Asia.** 18 From both the observations of 
Engels and Lenin we see China during the nineteenth and early 

twentieth centuries assuming focal attention in the arena of inter- 

# • 0 * • # 

13. Karl Marx and Federick Engels, On Colonialism: Articles from the 
New York Tribune and other writings (Sew York, 1972), p. 345, reproducing 
Engels' letter to N.F. Danielson dated London, Sept. 22, 189'. 

14. Ibid, p. 347, reproducing Engels' tetter to F.A. Sorge, dated 
London, Nov. 10, 1894. 

15. Lenin's Prediction on the Revolutionary Storm in the East (Peking, 
1970), pp. 4-9. 
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national proletarian revolution. Mao has echoed their views by 
making a crispy statement when he refuted Acheson in 1949: 

. . .the Western bourgeoisie created two categories of people 
in the East, a small minority, the flunkeys of imperialism, and 
a majority which is opposed to imperialism... Those in the 
majority group are all grave-diggers of imperialism, who were 
created by imperialism itself, and the revolution originates 
from them. 1 * 

We know that it was the image of a grave-digger of world 
imperialism assumed by the new born People's Republic which 
misled the American government to regard Red China as the most 
dangerous Communist country of the world in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Mao seems to have overplayed China’s revolutionarioess at a time 
when China needed most a relaxed international atmosphere to 
w ipe off the traces of poverty and underdevelopment resultant from 
a century of imperialist aggression and exploitation. 

Based on Mao's basic assumption, Hu Sheng, a well-known 
theoretician of China, divided the entire period of modern Chinese 
history into the following seven stages* 9 

I. 1840-1850 : Opium War and treaty ports. 

II. 1851-1864 : Taiping uprising symbolizing the first high 

tide of revolution. 

III. 1864-1895: Formation of the semi-colonial socio¬ 
political entity. 

I /. 1895-1900 : Second high tide of revolution culminating 

in the Boxer movement 

V. 1901-1905 : Establishment of the bourgeois democratic 

revolution. 

VI. 1905 1912 : Third high tide of revolution. 

VII. 1912-1919 : Transition from the bourgeois democratic 

revolution into proletarian revolution. 

16. Selected Werkt Alee. VoJ. IV, p. 435. 

17. Ha Sheog, "Zhfliwo jlndai liabl feoql vemi" (The question of 
periodization in modern Chinese histoiy), in Zhonegm flndmiski tumwn ji 
(A collection of essays on nodera Chinese history), (Beijing. 1979), Vol 1, 
pp. 45-47. 
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In Hu Sheng's theoretical schema, the Chinese Communist revolu¬ 
tion is the direct successor of a series of revolutionary movements 
beginning from the Taiplng rebellion. This answers the question 
about the fountain head of the mainstream of Chinese Communist 
culture today—imported or indigenous or eclectic? There is no 
denying of its connection with Marxism. However, if a country 
has no revolutionary tradition, Marxism cannot ignite any revolu¬ 
tion, let alone the revolution of such a gigantic dimension and 
thorough-going intensity like China's Communist movement. The 
Chinese Communist historians have by and large joined Hu Sbeng 
to recognize the spiritual connections between the Communist 
movement and the Chinese peasant movements of which there 
were three important demonstrations in the second half of the 
nineteenth century—-Taiplng. Nlan, and Boxer. According to my 
opinion, the Chinese cultural tradition haelf Is the confluence of 
two mainstreams: (1) the Confhclan harmony ethics, and (?) the 
Buddhist inspired struggle ethics. The Communist movement has 
inherited these two mainstreams in addition to its absorption of 
Marxism. If this can be established, the study of nineteenth- 
century China acquires an additional Indian dimension. 

The Chinese historians have, however, not agreed upon the 
periodization of modern Chinese history proposed by Hu Sheng. 
There has yet to be any attempt from the scholarship outside 
China to conceive modern Chinese history as a phased develop¬ 
ment. We are still teaching and studying nineteenth-century 
China event-wise, which tends to deal with the totality of histori¬ 
cal period in a piecemeal approach. A solution to this problem 
is to study both the imperialist aggression on China and the deve¬ 
lopment of revolutionary dynamics inside the country as on-going 
processes. 

This book is a collection of articles written with different 
vintages. Most of them were published in journals earlier, for 
which reason it has been difficult to make them available to ail 
those who have been interested in studying imperialism and colo¬ 
nialism and national movements in nineteenth-century China. By 
bringing them together into a book, they can reach a much larger 
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readership, especially the university teachers and students. The 
book also fills in the void by adding three new articles on 
(1) commercial and finance imperialism (2) Christian missionary 
activities in nineteenth-century China, and (3) the “Open Door” 
(which is written by D.N. Gupta). 

All these articles are the results of a history teacher's intense 
reflections and extensive data-hunting on the topics which they deal 
with. As each article is marked by a date, no attempt has been 
made to revise them and update them. This not only observes a 
respect for historiocity but also helps to reveal the various stages 
of a thinking process. As almost all the articles are written in the 
schema of in-depth discussion, certain basic knowledge on the 
part of the readership has been taken for granted. However, 
readers can always go back to the authors mentioned in the 
references to regain what they have missed before reading this 
book. 

An attempt has been made in these articles to synthesize the 
parallel historiographies existing in English and Chinese languages 
by comparing and contrasting different shades of opinions and 
schools of thought. But, I have never had the pretension of being 
a mere spectator to debates and controversies, and have so often 
jumped into the frays with a contribution of my own bias and 
subjectivity. Of course, no author does not take delight in winning 
popular support. But, even if my arguments have just provoked 
the readers’ thought and provided them with fresh food for think¬ 
ing I shall deem the articles well worth their labour. 

T. C. 
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ON UNDERSTANDING NINETEENTH- 

CENTURY CHINA* 


For the history of the world in general and that of China 
in particular, the 19th century, particularly its second half, was a 
period of unprecedented international cultural interaction with 
fierce confrontations as well as passionate cross-fertilization 
between eastern and western cultures. It was a period of Europe 
making Asia and Asia making Europe. The history of 19th-century 
China was a microcosm of this world scenario. 

We divide history along national boundaries for the conve¬ 
nience of university academic administration which has the danger 
of presenting historical images with broken mirrors. It is hard 
for students not to conceive distorted ideas when broken-mirror 
images are presented to them. An additional source of distortion 
in the study of 19th-century China arises from the language barrier. 
Most Indian teachers and students have access to only the western 
language materials, being largely excluded from sources written 
in Chinese. Of course, most of the modern western language 
authors on 19th-century China are Chinese-knowing and they do 
their best to present the ‘other side of the story’ gleaned from 
Chinese literature. But there is no remedial solution to the 
problem of distortion. 

To return to my world scenario, I think that the history of 
19th-century China was made both by international and domestic 
forces. Not only was there the dimension of western (plus 

•This it the text of a speech delivered to the History Society of 
Lady Shri Ram College. New Delhi, on 21 November 1983, and published in 
• China Report (Delhi), Vol. XX, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb- 1984). 
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Japanese) imperialism versus China, but developments within 
China were results of interaction between domestic and foreign 
elements, both materially and spiritually. It is easy to see that if 
there were no opium the Chinese internal development would 
have been vastly different. The growth of the Taiping movement, 
of course, cannot be separated from the introduction of Christian¬ 
ity to China. The “Self-Strengthening*' movement, the “Hundred 
Days" reform and the Boxer uprising, all had their share of 
foreign stimulants. It was as though 19th-century China was made 
by Europe. Yet, this was not all. 

The reverse side of the coin which people generally fail to see 
was the influence of China on the developments in Europe and 
Japan. Take the leading European factor, Britain, for instance, 
the shadow of China during the 19th century loomed much larger 
over the Thames than that of the Westminster Abbey. The 
proceedings of the British Parliament can prove that this is no 
exaggeration. Those of you who are interested in burrowing into 
the archives need not go farther than the library of the Depart¬ 
ment of Chinese and Japanese Studies of University of Delhi to 
scan the pages of the voluminous British Parliamentary Papers 
published by the Irish University Press. Dublin. The intense 
debates backed by extensive correspondence, reports, surveys and 
statistics of the China trade, China policy and Chinese internal 
developments as enshrined in these documents of the British 
Parliament during the 19th century would easily put the work of 
the China desk of any modern government to shame. 

I have gathered the impression during my previous research 
that China was an important element in the making of modern 
Britain. Modern scholars are in the habit of tracing the genesis 
of the events of the 19th century to the Industrial Revolution, 
and even further back to the Reformation and Renaissance in 
European history. Even the cause of the Opium War has been 
linked with the British Industrial Revolution—a problem which I 
shall take up a litile later. If one likes to jump into the fray of 
such cause-addicted scholarship in historical studies, one might 
stretch one’s imagination further back to the Chinese invention of 
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paper and printing without which European Renaissance would 
not have taken place at all, let alone the Industrial Revolution. 
But let us refrain from such a meaningless exercise. The support 
for my assertion of China being a creative factor in the making 
of modern Britain is not abstract. It is a tangible material. I 
mean tea. 

There is no single vegetation which has contributed so much 
to the making of modern Britain than the Chinese herb, tea. Some 
research needs to be done to ascertain the beginning of Britain’s 
romance with the Chinese beverage. I have a hunch that the 
British aristocrats (including the royalty) were at first fascinated by 
the oriental tea culture with its mannerism and the delicate charm 
of the porcelain tea sets Gradually, tea drinking had its civilizing 
effect on British alcoholism, and a new culture of public debate- 
mmus-brawl emerged from coffee-house gatherings over a cup of 
tea. King Charles II, one of the last of the Mohegans of British 
despotism, was frightened by this growth of democratic culture 
and contemplated closing down the coffee-houses. 1 Would it not 
be appropriate to acknowledge the contribution of tea, an exotic 
leaf from China, to the promotion of Britain’s democratic way of 
life? 

If Chinese tea revolutionized British life, Britons also revolu¬ 
tionized tea drinking. The Chinese started drinking tea as a pur¬ 
gative, but under Buddhist influence they turned it into a popular 
beverage served and drunk with some elegance. The Britons turned 
the beverage into a food by adding milk and sugar to it. This 
beverage-to food revolution in tea-drinking occurred more due to 
the dictates of economic developments than to the British mood 
for innovation. The Industrial Revolution increased not only the 
capitalist’s expectation of profit, but also the worker’s duration 
of daily toil. Tea with milk and sugar provided a food item for 
the industrial workers to refresh their energy during intervals of 
their long working day. Thus came the “tea break”, an important 
part of life routine which has come down to us from the Industrial 

1. Tan Chung, * Civilizing Influence of Tea”, The Statesman, I Feb¬ 
ruary 1970, see Appendix, pp. 16-21. 
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Revolution, thanks to the British transformation of the oriental 
beverage into an energy-giving food. Tea is the major Chinese 
intrusion into the lives of modern Britons, Indians and many 
other peoples who have assimilated British cultural influence. 1 

You would think that 1 have made the most unexpected, if 
not fantastic, revelation by dramatizing the influence of tea on 
British democracy and Industrial Revolution. Ihis revelation 
dawned upon me when 1 was searching for an answer to Britain's 
*cost-what-it-may’ mood in her attempt to obtain monopsony of 
Canton trade which was the only source of supply of tea before 
the Opium War. But 1 did not want to dramatize, let alone 
distorting historical facts. The London India House’s “cost-what- 
it-may" instructions to its Canton agents in 1720 1 was.a significant 
clue to the understanding of the British expansion policy. A near- 
complete control of the source of supply of an important interna¬ 
tional commodity like tea enabled Britain to fulfil her age-old 
mercantilist dream of making Britain the entrepot of colonial 
products that tea would first be shipped from Canton to London 
before being distributed to ail its markets in the world. In this 
manner not only the revenue from tea contributed to one-tenth 
of British Government income during the first half of the 19th 


2. J.C. Williamson in his Short History of British Expansion (London, 
J9S8) asserts that without the new food of the mixture of tea, milk and 
sugar “the poor diet of the factory-workers should not have kept them 
going" during the Industrial Revolution (p. 38). Perhaps Ihis was the reason 
why the Britons always preferred to have the stronger black tea rather than 
the fragrant green tea. 

3. Faced with some competitors known as the “Ostenders" the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company instructed: “Wo give this order thus 
large, that the Ostenderi may be disappointed of Tea, and if they are we 
shall esteem it an excellent piece of service done the Company, for which 
you shall not want our encouragement .... Cost what it will we must try 
to make these Interlopers sick of their voyages for Tea.*' See H.B. Morse, 
The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China (Oxford, 1926), 
p. 162. Not tolerating any competitor for the Chinese tea and keeping ail 
competitors away at any cost was the prevailing British mood in obtaining 
monopson) in the Canton trade, i.e. monopoly of the buyers' market. 
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century, but there was a great fillip to the growth of British Ship¬ 
ping Industry and naval power while the Chinese tea chests 
embarking on round-the-world trips courtesy of Britain. This 
makes clear why tea became an issue in the movement for Ameri¬ 
can Independence. Can we then ignore the importance of Chinese 
tea in Britain's colonial expansion? 

I respect Arnold Joseph Toynbee's challenge-response formula 
if it is applied to the study of history without geographical pre¬ 
judices. In this respect there is obvious misuse of it by western 
historians on 19th-century China. Take the Fairbankian school 
for instance. It always conceives China (during the 19th century) 
as an outmoded, stagnant and reactionary culture, and the West 
as a modern, dynamic and progressive culture, in its perspective 
the interaction between China and the western world could only 
be a one-way traffic, with the West at the giving end and China at 
the receiving end. For this even the aggressiveness of the West 
could be forgiven, but not the Chinese stupidity and arrogance. 
In the study of 19th-century, China becomes a whipping-boy for 
the wrongs committed by the prince of western imperialism. 

Many western scholars have smelled Sinocentrism in Chinese 
culture. This may be undeniable, much as I would be the last 
person to admit it. But Eurocentrism as a historial phenomenon 
is even more undeniable. Western intellectuals just take this charge 
in their stride. Although 1 do not necessarily believe that ethnical 
prejudices are inborn, even people who have the most generous 
international outlook could become victims of parochial bias. Let 
me quote a 19th-century observation as example : "England, it is 
true, in causing a social revolution in Hindustan, was actuated only 
by the vilest interests, and was stupid in her manner of enforcing 
them. But that is not the question. The question is, can mankind 
fulfil its destiny without a fundamental revolution in the social 
state of Asia? If not, whatever may have been the crimes of 
England she was the unconscious tool of history in bringing about 
that revolution.” 

Guess who is this bearer of the "white man's burden”. No 
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other than Karl Marx! 4 5 This passage, considered in isolation, can 
be construed as an unabashed apology for British colonialism in 
Asia, which we know for certain, was not the intention. But this 
Marxian observation certainly betrays the man's Eurocentric bias. 
In the first place, if Marx had said it to argue that there was 
profound international cultural interaction between Britain and 
Asia, and had seen a corresponding cultural revolution which Asia 
had wrought upon Britain, one could agree with every word of 
this observation. Unfortunately, there was only one way traffic 
in his historical framework. Secondly, it was so very anti-Marxist 
for Marx to doubt that the Asian countries, particularly India, 
would be able to fulfil their destiny of social revolution by 
themselves and thus to say that they needed the vilest external 
force to accomplish it. 

If we Asians had sincerely imbibed this Marxian ethnocentric 
bias, we could turn the table on him in our historical review. For 
instance, one could start from the Age of Renaissance and 
document the Englanders' admiration for India, the 'land of gold 
and precious stones’ in the legend perpetuated by Strabo, Pliny and 
Arrian, and other ancient Greek writers. This could be followed 
up by a detailed recount about how the Englanders had envied 
the shiploads of treasures brought to Europe from the Indies by 
their Continental counterparts, how inferior London had looked 
as a centre of civilization in comparison to either Agra or Fateh- 
pur Sikri in 1584 in the eyes of Englishmen 6 and how a commotion 
had been created in London with the arrival of the booty of 
Indian and Chinese goods looted from a Portuguese ship in 
1592.* 

Only a few days ago, the visiting Queen Elizabeth JI of 
England spoke at a banquet which the President of India hosted 

4. From Marx’s articles published in the New York Daily Tribune 
(no. 3804, 25 June 1853) entitled “The British Rule in India*'. See On Colo¬ 
nialism , (Internal ional Publishers, New York, 1972), p. 41. 

5. Donald F. Lach, Asia in the Making of Europe, Vol. I, The Century 
of Discovery , Bk. 1 (University of Chicago Press, 1965), p. 480. 

6. Ibid., Vol. II, A Century of Wonder (1970), p. 34. 
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in Her Majesty's honour. She wondered how India and Britain, 
two peoples so widely separated by geography and their ecological 
and sociological surroundings, could develop such dose ties of 
cultural affinity. And the attributed this to India's sharing a 
common history with Britain.’ Obviously the reference is to the 
colonial past. I wonder if anyone still remembers that direct 
contacts between India and Britain bad started long before the 
establishment of British Raj in India. In February 1583, Queen 
Elizabeth I had signed two letters: one addressed to the emperor 
of China and the other to Emperor Akbar of Moghul India 
seeking closer ties.' All this points to the strong Indian influence 
on British thinking and action that the we Unrecognized and age- 
old British quest for India (of which the establishment of the 
colonial rule was only the end-result) was but a response to the 
Indian challenge. 

I have purposely digressed from 19th-century China to make 
the point which I thin k is closely linked with the study of Chinese 
history. 1 am sure that at least two good Ph. D. dissertations can 
be written on “India in the Making of Britain*', and '‘China in the 
Making of Britain". But I am not sure whether any Delhi Univer¬ 
sity researcher would bid for it. Or even if anyone is ready to 
embark upon such a venture, he or she would receive the requisite 
approval and encouragement for such a pursuit from the Delhi 
University professors. (I am not excluding JNU.) We could even 
forgive Karl Marx for carrying the "white man's burden” in his 
writings. But it would be a pitiable sight for a non-white historian 
to carry the same burden, particularly if it is done in the belief of 

7. Queen Elizabeth's speech says: "Outsiders may wonder why an 
island people living on the Western edge of Europe should have a deep 
affinity with this great country in Southern Alia with such a wide gulf in 
size, distance, dimate, race, religion, economy and culture. But we know 
that in spite of the differences the gap can be bridged, for we have an 
association baaed on shared history...." Cited in The Timet of India, New 
Delhi, November 1983, p. 1. 

8. The letters were carried by English merchant, John Newbery, in his 
exploratory expedition to the East. See Lach, op eti. Vol. I. Bk. I, p. 477. 
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following a progressive ideology. 

I have criticized some Chinese historians for over-emphasizing 
the effect of the British "Industrial Revolution" on the events of 
Chinese history. 9 1 fail to understand how Britain's annual produc¬ 
tion of one milion tons of pig iron and thirty million tons of coal 
could make Britain so uncouth and aggressive as to wage an 
Opium War against China. During the time of Karl Marx these 
statistics might have meant something, but they cannot frighten 
the intellectuals of even the least developing Asian country today. 
I am even prepared to buy the so-called Marxist perspective on 
the Opium War (by linking the war with the inevitable history 
course as charted out by historical materialism) if statistics could 
show that 20 per cent, or even 10 per cent of the British pig iron 
and coal were so much in excess for the smooth functioning of 
British economy that they had to be consumed in a war so far 
away so that Britons would not be waken up from their sleep by 
the merry booming of British guns and heart-piercing cries of 
injury from Chinese soldiers and civilians. 

I do not wish to sound anti-Marxist in my approach. ] have 
bo quarrel with the perspective of viewing the development of 
capitalism as the root cause of imperialist aggressions. No one can 
take exception to conclusions such as: since there is capitalist 
industrial expansion there is imperialist aggression; and since there 
is imperialist aggression there is the Opium War. Yet, can such 
over-generalization help our understanding of historical events? We 
all know that the Opium War had happened since it had happened. 
There is hardly any academic significance in the debate on whether 
the war was inevitable. Professor John King Fairbank has tried to 
introduce a subtle distinction between the “occasion" and the 
“cause" of the Opium War which, in my humble opinion, is difficult 
to pursue to its logical end. I think it is significant that the Opium 
War occurred only in 1840, not in other times. The historical fact 


9. Tan Chung, “Imperialism in 19th-Century Chinafl): Foreign Mud 
oa Good Earth : British Opium Enterprise Wj-a-Wj China" China Report. 
Vol. XVII, No. 2, March-April 1931, p . 14 
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itself suggests that the time factor is important, and we cannot 
ignore the “occasion” to go in search of abstract causes. In my 
study of the Opium War, I have divided the three-year event into 
two different phases: (a) the Chinese anti-Opium War (1839 40), and 
(h) the Britishanti -anti-Opium War (1840-42). My “anti-anti-Opium 
War'* analysis is to prevent a divorce of the study of the cause of 
the war from its occasion. This makes it instantly clear that opium 
was the central issue between the belligerents, the Chinese side 
fighting for the stoppage of the opium trade while the British side 
fighting for its continuation and expansion. Opium, which the 
Chinese emperor regarded as a “flowing poison” ( liudu ), was the 
life line of Pax-Britannica as borne out by my studies. 

Here I may plead innocence against tne charge of committing 
anti-Marxism in my Opium War studies (a charge which 1 hear 
has been levied in Delhi University history classrooms). Marx was 
one of the first intellectuals of the world to advance the Opium- 
War-due-to-opium proposition which I have reiterated. If Marx 
was not himself the creator of the vivid term “Opium War”, his 
forceful advocacy has definitely contributed to the perpetuation of 
the stigma which shows no sign of fading even after so much effort 
to whitewash it. 

Marx was one of the earliest scholars to devote attention to 
the major events of 19th-century China at a time when events were 
still unfolding. It was he who (identified the Opium War as the 
turning point of Chinese history. He has offered deep insight in the 
understanding of 19th-century China by treating the Taiping Move¬ 
ment as a corollary of the Opium War. He thinks that the war 
served to force “the Celestrial Empire [of China] into contact with 
the terrestrial world”. He continues: “Complete isolation was the 
prime condition of the preservation of old China. That isolation 
having come to a violent end by the medium of England, dissolu¬ 
tion must follow as surely as that of any mummy carefully preser¬ 
ved in a hermetically sealed coffin, whenever it is brought into 
contact with the open air.” 10 

10. See On Colonialism , p. 21, Marx*t article “Revolution in Chine and 
in Europe" published in the NtwYork Daily Tribuns, 3794, 14 June 1858. 
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When 1 was teaching 19th-century China in Delhi University, 

1 always recommended this observation to the students with tacit 
approval. But I am in a slightly different mood now. First of all, 1 
think it unfair to describe the pre-Opium War Chinese society as a 
mummy devoid of vitality and revolutionary motive forces. If it 
had been so, contact with external fresh air would only have 
destroyed the society as a whole. Fresh air from without, even if it 
is pure oxygen without pollutants, cannot perform the miracle of 
resurrecting a dead body. And what was brought into China by the 
Opium War was surely more pollutants than oxygen, Therefore, 
what Marx has so wittily and interestingly described should not be 
taken as the best scenario in the study of the Taipmg Movement. 
If one must resort to analogy, perhaps the mummy could be repla¬ 
ced by a man feeling sick because of suffocation and being cured 
by the sudden burst of violent wind which blows open the tightly 
closed window, or by the analogy of a patient of morbid constitu¬ 
tion being cured by a shock-treatment 

The shock-treatment scenario can make 19th-century China 
more understandable. It was a series of shock-treatment which 
finally woke up Napoleon's '‘sleeping giant". Nay, some of the 
violent events were more than shock-treatment; they were surgical 
operations. This scenario puts the students of 19th-century China in 
the situation of doctors and nurses, so to speak, doing the duty of 
monitoring the pre-surgery symptoms and post-surgery changes of 
different parts of the Chinese society. 

Another reason for rejecting Marx's mummy-and-fresh-air 
scenario is to steer clear of the distortion that the birth of modern 
China was entirely the handiwork of modern West. The Fairbank- 
ian school has been working particularly hard to lead us to 
believe that whatever is applaud able in China today is the bene¬ 
volent effect of her intercourse with the West during the last 
couple of centuries, while the deplorable tendencies remaining are 
the vestiges of China's own past. 11 It was as if China was made to 

II. This I have detailed and refuted in my article “The Reformers' 
Non-Violent Path to Modtrnization" in China Report, Vol. XIV. No. 4 
August 1978, pp 43-44. 
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pay tuition fees to her teachers, which was worthwhile, according 
to the Fairbankian school, even if the fees amounted to the sacrifice 
of several tens of millions of lives, the loss of billions of dollars of 
social wealth, and the abandonment of the country to languish in 
misery and backwardness for one full century. 

Recently I had a conversation with a young American scholar 
of history who is now studying at the Peking University. 1 was 
pleasantly surprised that she was not influenced the least by the 
Fairbankian perspective of 19th-century China. And she thought 
it simply absurd that scholars should try to argue that the Opium 
War was not fought for the sake of opium. During the conver¬ 
sation I was suddenly awakened by the light of truth which had 
never dawned upon me in my tenure as a student of history. It 
seems history has little respect for historians. I began to realize 
the existence of two types of history which I venture to call “natural 
history** and "classroom history’*. Historians count for much in 
classroom history but have a very limited role to play in the course 
of natural history. Of course, we have plenty of instances of rulers 
employing historians to “create’ or ‘ alter** history, but with very 
little success. However unpleasant it may sound to us who belong 
to the tribe of historians, the fact remains that while a .ruler, a 
politician, a soldier, a merchant, a worker, a poet, a sportsman or 
even a criminal can make history, the historian cannot. Just as a 
match-stick loses its ability to strike fire the moment it strikes fire, 
a person loses his or her ability to make history the day he or she 
chooses history as a career. 

I hope this does not sound too pessimistic and unpleasant, 
particularly to my young friends who have just begun to enjoy 
studying history. History is a very exciting subject. Although we 
have lost our ability to create history, we have gained the privilege 
of enjoying the excitement of history to the maximum if we want. 
It is the one who does not cook that enjoys eating most, and the 
one who does not act on the stage that enjoys the drama most. 

Yet, it is not my intention to call upon students of history to 
become passive spectators of historical developments. All historians 
both veteran and up-coming, have the duty not only to view 
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history in its true perspective but also to correct distortions of 
history, whatever the quarters they come from. There are certainly 
a lot of distortions of 19th-century China as we see them in books 
and other materials published in India. The main source of these 
distortions lies in the writings of famous western authors who fail 
to appreciate the two-way traffic in international intercourse. In 
this aspect an Indian historian enjoys the happy position of 
neutrality—free from pro- or anti-West, or from pro- or anti- 
Chinese preoccupations and prejudices. 

I have mentioned at the very outset that a proper understand¬ 
ing of historical phenomena must see through things beyond 
national boundaries. The same is true vertically. A thorough 
understanding of the 19th century requires’ the elongation of our 
historical projection. Why T have strongly objected to the one¬ 
sided view of modem China being created by the West alone is 
because China was not bom in the 19th century. China had many 
thousand years of civilization before the westerners appeared on 
her shores. A nation, a culture, and a society which had lasted for 
so long must have had its internal dynamism and vitality. If we 
have no knowledge of China’s past,"our understanding of modem 
China would surely suffer. Any study of 19th-century China with¬ 
out the insights of pre-19th-century China would at best be frac¬ 
tured scholarship. 

One evidence of such scholarship is to depict China as a 
Confbcian ethico-social entity, ignoring the historic transformation 
during the first millennium after Christ which I would describe as 
“Sino-Tndian cultural hybridization”. The result was that the 
Chinese culture and society as they appeared in 19th century 
differed very greatly from what they were in Confucius’ days. This 
is not the place or time to report to you about my current research 
project entitled “India in the Making of China” for which I had 
gone on a tour of five eastern countries recently. I have come back 
not only more convinced of the great impact of Indian culture on 
China. I have also formed a new idea of changing the name “Sinic 
zone” (encompassing China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia and Indochina 
traditionally, but must include Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, 
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and even Thailand) into “Sino-Tndic zone*'. It must be pointed out 
that at the moment when the western world shows signs of decline 
this “Sino-Tndic zone** has emerged as a dark horse in international 
affairs. The cultural vitality of this zone is an eye-opener to tradi¬ 
tional scholarship. When we view this new phenomenon along with 
our study of 19th-century China we feel all the more what the 
Eurocentric perspectives have missed. Modernity and progressive¬ 
ness are comparative terminology. In many ways the “East** has 
already become more modern and progressive than the West. 

This opens up new vistas for our study of 19th-century China, 
and our search-light must now turn onto the Chinese society itself. 
Instead of focusing on how the West has made China, our focal 
point should be the inner Chinese vitality which has enabled China 
to stand the onslaught of the West and China's emergence from her 
past ordeal as a new nation. This new approach would require our 
paying closer attention to the vitality of the Sino-Indian hybrid 
culture. I am sure that in the years to come Sino-lndian studies 
will become a new discipline and those of you who are conversant 
with the cultures of both India and China are best qualified to be 
the poineers of this new discipline. 
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(Article in The Statesman , Delhi, 1 Feb., 1970, Magazine 

Section, p. I, IV.) 


CIVILIZING INFLUENCE OF TEA 


Drinking tea is a particular occasion to recognize the Chinese 
inuflence on modern civilization. For not only the herb, but the 
porcelain is of Chinese origin. The beverage offers the drinker a 
spirit of moderation and compromise—a typical Confucian tradi¬ 
tion. That is why in modern academic discussions and political 
negotiations, tea is always profitably served, not alcohol. This 
civilizing effect of tea was appreciated as early as 1590 by an 
Italian writer, Giovanni Botero, who observed: “The Chinese have 
an herb out of which they press a delicate juice, which serves 
them for a drink instead of wine; it also preserves their health and 
frees them from all those evils that the immoderate use of wine 
doth breed in us." 

But, it was Britain, instead of Italy, which was destined to be 
the greatest tea-loving nation in Europe. How this “oriental herb" 
became the “national drink" of Britain is a long story, “Long 
before tea was dreamt of," writes Sir William Foster: “China was 
known to the western nations to be rich and populous and its 
silk and porcelain had long been admired by the courts and nobi¬ 
lity of Europe." But Britain’s primary interest in search of China 
trade from the 16th century onwards was to open “an ideal mart 
to the manufacture of woollen cloth which had outstripped the 
demands of the home market long since the 16th century." 
( England's Quest of Eastern Trade ) However, the British East India 
Company, which had enjoyed monopoly in trading with China 
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from 1600 to 1*33 always suffered a loss in shipping British wollens 
to China. Often it found no customer for the proud Lancashire 
and Yorkshire spun which it had taken to China. Long Ells, 
Comfablets and C&llimancoes were locked up in warehouses to rot, 
and were disposed of by “‘trucking’*—an ingenious device of the 
Company's Canton supercargoes to barter British woollens with 
the Chinese hong merchants for tea, without showing the actual 
loss in the bargain. 

However, the East India Company had its consolation in the 
profit of tea which the Company enthusiastically exported from 
Canton to London and from London to the “New World.” Thus, 
instead of opening the Chinese mart, the East India Company 
succeeded in turning Britain into a Chinese market. In the four 
decades from 1791 to 1833, British capital bought up 1,495.6 
million lb of tea, 70% of China's total export. Behind this roaring 
trade was the desire to eliminate European rivals. “Cost what it 
may” instructed the E.I.C.'s Court of Directors to its Canton 
supercargoes in 1720, “we must try to make these Interlopers sick 
of their voyages for tea.** 

London, in those days, was the greatest entrepot of Chinese 
tea in the western hemisphere—an ambition which mercantilism 
long cherished. Before the American independence, the British 
colonies, excluding India, consumed 3,000 chests of tea shipped 
from London and contributed about a million pound sterling to 
the treasuries of the British Government as well as the East India 
Company every year. Tea thus got involved in politics. It was 
labelled by American patriots as a “badge of slavery*’ and a 
“nauseous draft”. The East India Company which brought tea to 
America was branded as “political bombardings demolishing the 
fair structure of liberty”. American women who had been great 
lovers of tea, carried their tea cups, saucers and spoons to public 
meetings and vowed not to drink any tea until the end of British 
tyranny. Finally, in 17 7 3, tea was thrown overboard at Boston 
harbour, and the American War of Independence flared up. 

In sharp contrast to the American scene, the British tea mer¬ 
chants never had any trouble at home. Millions of pounds were 
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sold in England every year, which “may literally be said to have 
descended from the palace to the cottage”. (C.N. Parkinson, 
Trade In the Eastern Seas.) Tea was so profoundly loved by the 
Britons that it acquired “a very high resistance to taxation”. While 
in 1784 the British Government charged only 12|% of duty on its 
sale price, the cess was increased step by step, till it reached 100% 
in 1819. But the British tea consumption went on increasing 
without protest. 

Marguerite Eyer Wilbur, in her book The East India Company 
and the British Empire in the Far East, gives an interesting account 
about the gradual conquest of Britain by Chinese tea. Soon after 
the E.I.C. discovered this strange oriental commodity, it tried the 
British monarch, Charles II, as a prospective consumer. Four 
pounds and five shillings were spent by the Company in present to 
him, consisting of a pound and two ounces of Chinese tea. 
Although His Majesty got interested in the beverage, he was not 
like Peter the Great of Russia, forcing his nobility to conform to 
modernity by sipping coffee with their breakfast. For, in the later 
part of his reign, Charles II hated his subjects sipping tea in 
public and talking politics. The famous essayist, Samuel Pepys, 
was among the first Britons to taste tea, which he did on September 
25, 1660, for the first time in his life. In Scotland, tea was seldom 
heard of before 1700. When the widow of the Duke of Monmouth 
sent a pound of tea to her relatives in Scotland in 1685, the re¬ 
cipients of this oriental “raretye” did not know how to enjoy it. 
They boiled the tea, threw away the liquor, and served the leaves 
as a vegetable. But soon the Britons developed their taste for the 
exotic drink. Tea invaded the British coffee houses and eclipsed 
the Arab beverage which the signboard of these houses advertised. 
As George Watt wrote in 1889: “At the present day Great Britain 
consumes in three years as much tea as she thus required in a 
hundred years, little more than 70 years ago.” (A Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India.) 

* *4 

The Britons always like to plan things ahead. Even when they 
were doing good business with China during the 1820s and 1830s, 
they anticipated trouble between the two countries, and prepared 
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India as an alternative supplier of tea. British scientists believed 
that, in India, one could easily find identical latitude, elevation, 
soil and climate which were conducive to the growth of tea-plants. 
The British Parliament debated the advisability of developing India 
as a tea producer in 1832, and Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of India, appointed a committee in 1834 to start tea 
cultivation in India. The secretary of the committee, Gordon, left 
Calcutta in June 1834 for China. In those days, foreigners, without 
special permission of the Manchu court, were not allowed to tour 
any Chinese territory beyond the Thirteen Hong Street on the 
western outskirts of Canton. Yet, Gordon secretly visited some tea¬ 
growing hills and returned to Calcutta in January 1835, ftilly 
loaded with knowledge and seeds. The Chinese seeds were sown in 
the Calcutta Botanic Garden, and the seedlings transported to all 
over the country for dissemination. In 1838, a quantitiy of 488 lb 
of Indian tea was sent to London as the first commercial sample. 
In 1851, India exported nearly one fourth of a million pound of 
tea to Britain. In 1886. the Britons consumed 41% of Indian tea, 
reducing their dependence on China to 59%. Today, almost the 
entire British market is India’s. Quantitatively, India is the greatest 
tea-growing country of the world. 

Although the Britons introduced tea plantations in India, the 
Indians had known the Chinese herb long before the advent of the 
Britons to this country. The Indian name “chaya", instead of “tea” 
proves that the Indians have not learnt it through the Britons. In 
ancient times, tea was called in China “jia" or “tu", the latter 
name, in the present millennium, has only been used by the people 
of the Fuken province, in whose dialect the word is pronounced as 
“tei". The Chinese traders, who have exported tea overland, call it 
“cha”, which word the Central Asians and Russians have adopted. 
The Indians may have acquired the word directly from the Chinese 
or indirectly from the Central Asians. The British, the Portuguese 
and other Europeans, and also the Arabs who call the herb “the" 
or its variants, have acquired the word from the Fukienese who 
were famous tea-growers as well as sea-farers. “Bohea”, which is 
the tea thriving in India and drunk by the majority of the Britons, 
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ia the Cantonese corruption of the name of the famous tea-growing 
hills in Fujian called Wuyi. 

Yijing (I-ching), the Chinese monk who was in India in the 
second half of the 7th century, stated that tea and honey, in addi¬ 
tion to butter milk and sugar, were served as beverages in India. 
Suleiman, the Arab traveller, who visited India two centuries later, 
also described “cha” as an Indian beverage. This, according to 
him, was served as a medicinal drink. Seven hundred years later, in 
1638, an European traveller named Mandislo visited the English 
factory at Surat, and gave this account: “At our ordinary meetings 
every day, we took only Th’e, which is commonly used all over 
the Indies, not only among those of the country but also among 
the Dutch and English, who take it as a drug that cleanses the 
stomach, and digests the superfluous humours.*' 

It may be possible that the Britons first learnt drinking tea 
from the Indians. Of course, in the early days, tea was used in 
India more as a medicine than a beverage for stimulating energy 
or killing time, as it is today. The medicinal value of tea is proved 
by recent scientific experiments which show that tea solution can 
effectively dissolve animal protein and fat. This medicinal value 
was most important for the nomadic tribes bordering China, who 
had excessive animal protein and fat in their daily diet. To them, 
tea was a must for keeping good health. But the Chinese had a 
misconception that all foreigners who bought tea from China did 
so for their physical survival. This misconception contributed to 
the arrogance of Emperor Qianlong (Ch'ien-lung) who wrote to 
King George III of Britain in 1793 that it was his benevolence 
which had allowed British traders to come to Canton. In 1809, in 
the wake of Admiral Drury’s intrusion into Macau, the Canton 
Viceroy, Bailing, surveyed the international situation of China 
versus Britain: “Tea and rhubarb are the daily necessities in Britain 
without which there would be disease Once the supply of these is 
cut off, not only that country will lose their annual profit and grow 
poorer day by day, but it will also cause their death." It is clear 
that the Viceroy's information was mixed up. It was the Russians, 
not the Britons, who eagerly sought China's rhubarb at that time. 
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The Britons have been taken to tea-drinking for pleasure and 
elegance. And they have done so in spite of the vehement objection 
of William Cobbett who viewed tea-drinking as a shameful betrayal 
of the national beverage, beer, as “a destroyer of health, an 
enfeebler of the frame, an engenderer of effeminacy and laziness, 
a debaucher of youth, and a maker of misery for old age." Such 
warning words have long been forgotten. Yet, when we look at 
those who take tea almost as an addiction in our modern civiliza¬ 
tion, it is easy to see Cobbett's point, even if one may not totally 
agree with him. 
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THE BRITAIN-CHINA-INDIA TRADE 
TRIANGLE (1771-1840)* 


The Opium War (1840-42), which was an important milestone 
in Chinese history, was the consequence of China*s trade with 
Britain and India. To understand tiie economic and political signi¬ 
ficance of this triangular trade, we must study its commodity- 
structure and grasp its external and internal rhythms. 

I 

British interest in China began with the woollen textiles, the 
“glory”, “great wheel” and “one of the pjllars” of England, which 
urged the 16th century English to search for the large, wealthy, 
densely populated but climatically cold country described by Marco 
Polo and others as “Cathay” i.c. north China. It was believed that 
once British “home spun” gained access to such a market, the 
key to British prosperity would be found. According to Sir William 
Foster, it was not spice-hunting, as generally held but actually the 
quest for the Chinese market for woollen cloth which Jed Britain 
into the “Brave New World”. 1 

Two centuries later, British merchants in the East had a 
different perspective. The East India Company which had 
inspired King Charles II (1660-1685) to make tea a British national 
drink, 2 went on a tea-buying spree as soon as it had settled down 

•This article was written in 1973 and published in Indian Economic and 
Sooai HiMiory Review (Delhi), Vol. XI, No. 4 (Dec. 1974). 

1. William Poster, England's Quoit of Eastern Trade (London, reprint, 
1966), pp. 5-6. 

2. M.E. Wibur, The Eon India Company and the Brtush Empire in the Far 
East (California, 1945), pp. 302-314. 
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in the China market. The Court of Directors instructed their 
Canton supercargoes in 1720 to make their European rivals “sick 
of their voyages for tea” at any cost 1 This set both the pattern 
and the pace of Britain’s “China trade”. The East India 
Company’s tea “investment” (i.e. purchase) increased from 6 
million Jbs. per year in the decade 1771-1780 to 35 million lbs. per 
annum during the period 1831-1837. While in the 1770s Britain 
took 33% of the total tea exports from Canton (the only Chinese 
port open to maritime Western nations), this share increased to 
54% in 1781-1790, to 74% in 1791-1800, and reached the highest 
point of 80% in 1801*1810. Although British buying continued 
to increase in the next decades, their monopoly of the Canton 
tea market slackened because of keen competition from the U.S.A. 
merchants. 4 

Britain's China trade acquired a tea-orientation. In the statis¬ 
tics shown below, more than 90% was payment for Chinese tea : 


Tablb 1 

EIC ’s Investment In China Goods (1761-1833) 


1761-1/70 

£ 4,365.847 

1771-1780 

4,576,975 

1781-1790 

10,997,770 

1791-1800 

14,055,250 

1801-1810 

16 900,000* 

1811-1820 

18,700.000* 

1821-1830 

19,098.326 

1831-1833 

5.314,801 


• an estimate based on incomplete records. 


Sources : for 1761-1799 from E.H. Pritchard, The Crucial Years of Early 
Anglo Chinese Relations (New York, reprint. 1970), p. 396; for 
1800-1833 from Morse, op cit, 11, HI IV, passim. 

Note : Whenever there is conversion from Cantoo currencies into 
British currency in this essay, the rates are : 1 Spanish $--0.72 
tael, 3 taels-£ 1. 

3. H B Morse, The Chronicles of the Ea*t India Company Trading to China 
(Oxford. 1926). I. 162. 

4. William Milburn, Oriental Commerce (London, 1813). II, 486; Morse, op 
cit t IV, 253, 325, 343; Yapian zhanzheng (Opium War), (Shanghai, 1962), II, 655 
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This investment expanded nearly five times in seven decades 
without developing a corresponding expansion of the Chinese 
market for British manufacture. British exports to China obviously 
occupied a secondary position in the East India Company’s China 
trade policy, which was import-oriented. Initially, the generating 
force behind the triangular trade was the expansion of Britain's 
tea imports, which were sustained by exporting silver and goods 
from Britain on the one hand and by sending Indian goods to 
China on the other. After the turn of the century, there was a rapid 
expansion of Indian exports to China, which made it unnecessary 
to export British silver to China to foot a part of the tea bill. In 
this new situation, British exports to China still remained a static 
force, and Britain's China trade maintained its import orientation. 
Table 2 offers a glimpse of this internal rhythm of the trade 
triangle. 

Tablb 2 

British Indian Imports to China (1761-1833) 


Period 

British Sliver 

t V. 

British Goods 

* % 

Indian Goods 

t V. 

1761-1770 

2,493,190 

52.3 

1,113,951 

23.4 

1.55,0401 

24.3 

1771-1780 

750.363 

14.0 

1,482,967 

28.0 

3.078,795 

58.0 

1781-1790 

3,168.626 

24.3 

2,865.392 

22.0 

7,121.936 

54.7 

1791-1799 

1,609.743 

8.7 

6,852,858 

37.2 

9,961,004 

54.1 

1801-1810 

negligible 


11,000,000* 

33.3 

22,000,000* 

66.7 

1811 1820 

It 


8,500,000 4 

28.3 

21,502,772* 

71.2 

1821-1830 

99 


7,604,126 

16.4 

38,754.787 

83.6 

1831-1833 

>1 


2,601,289 

16.0 

13,539,173 

’ 84.0 


Notes : 

(1) statistics of 1761-1763 mining. 

(2) an estimate. 

(3) an estimate based on the value of exports from Calcutta and 
Bombay, i.e. Rs. 18,59,63,779 with two years of Bombay records 
missing. 

(4) E.I.C. imports: £8.213,926, private import* estimated at £287,000. 

(5) E.I.C. imports £3,832,772, private imports estimated at £17,670,000. 
Sources : Data for 1761-1799 from Pritchard op eit , pp. 393-394,396, 401-402; 

for 1800-1833 from Morse, op eit , passim ; Bengal Commercial 
Reports and Bombay Commercial Proceedings (both in India Office 
Library, London), passim* 
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Trade statistics before 1840 are not absolutely reliable.* But 
the two tables above help us to gain an insight into the external 
rhythm of the triangular trade. First, India was the starting point 
of the trade triangle and Britain was the ending point. The 
dynamic force behind the trade was the India interests (who 
consisted of those Englishmen who were closely associated with 
the Indian Empire), not the British manufacturing interests. 
Second, Chinese tea was utilized by the India interests as an 
instrument to expand Indian exports. That is why Indian exports 
to China grew at a faster rate than Chinese exports to Britain, 
and the quantum of the former out-stripped that of the later after 
the turn of the century. 

The East India Company played a dual role as the architect 
of the triangular trade and the founder of the Indian Empire under 
the British Crown, as “merchants’* and “sovereigns**. An impor¬ 
tant servant of the E.I.C. observed in 1789: “In the former capacity 
they engross its [India’s] trade, whilst in the latter they approprr 
ate the revenues. The remittances to Europe of revenues are made 
in commodities of the country which are purchased by them.”* 

The Company itself was a motley of various interests: in 
addition, it had an appendage of private Englishmen who either 
had ex-Company background or were in collusion with the 
Company's influential officials. These “outsiders" and their 
agency-houses enlisted themselves as the creditors of the Company 
and, in turn, shared its Indian spoils, it is well known that when 
Wellesley waged war against the Indian princes, David Scott’s 
friends in India got all the government contracts. 5 6 7 Before 1814 
when private British traders in India could not directly trade with 
Britain, private British fortunes in India were encouraged to move 
homewards through the Company's channel of China trade, so 
that they might not depend upon the three Ds—the Dutch, the 

5. At pointed out by K.N. Chaudhuri In hit introduction in Tka Ec o nom ic 
Damloptmnt of India Undtr tkt East India Company (Cambridge, 1971). 

6. Sir John Shore’* minute, June IS, 1789, cited in A male* Tripathi, Trods 
and Flmamco in tka Bengal Prosidsncy (Calcutta, 1956). p. 17. 

7. Tripath, op cir, ch. 2. 
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Danes and the Devil. After ihe Company's Indian trade monopoly 
ceased in 1813, private traders found it more profitable to export 
Indian goods to China than to Britain because of the devaluation 
of the rupee.* 

It was good strategy for the East India Company to show 
profuse enthusiasm in a Chinese commodity in the initial stage. 
By their wise manoeuvre, the E.i.C.’s Canton supercargoes not 
only established themselves as the favourite customers of the semi* 
official Chinese hong merchants, but also succeeded in using the 
good offices of the latter to grease the palms of ihe Manchu 
customs authorities for the smuggling of Indian opium into the 
forbidden Chinese kingdom. The expansion of Indian exports to 
China would not have been so smooth and rapid without the 
apparent tea-obsession of the East India Company in the ittih 
century. 

Even when tea was utilized as a catspaw, the Chinese herb 
served the British national interest .well, it acted as a moderate 
and harmless stimulant, and when accompanied by milk and sugar, 
provided a good refreshment, “without which the poor diet of the 
factory-workers would not have kept them going” during the hectic 
days of the industrial Revolution. 9 

Secondly, despite the myth about the Company’s “losses’*, 
there was good lucre in the tea trade. There was no advertisement 
about it, but we can easily see this when we examine the Com¬ 
pany’s accounts. The prime cost /. o. b. of the Company’s tea 
investment at Canton was s 2/9 per lb. (£ 2,649,589 for 77,937,000 
lbs) in 1771-1780, s 1/3 (£ 8,974,822 for 142,457,000 lbs.) in 1781- 
1790, s 1/3 (£ 11,037,948 for 200,970,000 lbs.) in 1791-1799, 
and s 1/4 (£ 15,251,000 for 244,44*.000 lbs.) in 1801-1810, all of 
which included the Chinese government “exactions’* and the 
wasteful expanses of the Company’s establishments at Canton- 
Macau. After being shipped to London, the tea was sold at s 3/5 


8. J. Kumar, Indo-Chinese Trade (Longman, 1974) p. 81. 
ft. J. A. Williamson, A Short History of British Expansion (London, 1958), 
p. 38. 
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per lb. (£ 10,277,592 for 60,324,000 lbs.) in 1771-1780, s 3/2 
(£18,692,387 for 119,250,000 lbs.) in 1781-1790, s 2/11 (£28,321,901 
for 190,158,000 lbs.) in 1791-1800, and s 3 (£36,093,069 for 
240,438,000 lbs.) in 1801-1810. 10 In other words, the Company’s 
gross profit in importing Chinese tea always stood much higher 
than 10%, and never fell below s J/8 per lb. during the three 
decades from 1781 to 1810. It was this bright prospect which 
had made the British traders so enthusiastic in importing Chinese 
tea. 

Thirdly, the British Exchequer used to get as much as one- 
tenth of Britain’s t otal revenue from the tea consumers, collecting, 
in 24 years between 1814 and 1837, a total of £82,640,531—an 
average of l 3,443,355per annum. 11 

Fourthly, tea played a pivotal role in British economic deve¬ 
lopment. It made round trips all over the world via London on 
British bottoms, making England the entrepot of tea in the world 
on the one hand and developing British shipping.on the other. Tea 
also brought a boom for another important British colonial enter¬ 
prise, as every handful of it invariably went down the pot with 
several spoonfuls of West Indian sugar. Both tea and sugar were 
the two most highly taxed articles in British, the per capita con¬ 
sumption of which doubled during 1843-1857, “four times as fast 
as the growth in population in Great Britain”. 12 

With such advantages, tea provided the Indian interests with 
a good instrument for converting British money in India into 
British money at home. When tea was purchased at Canton, the 
Company paid to the hong merchants what it had received from 
private British traders who had came from India and had the 
proceeds of their Indian goods. Before leaving India, they had 
signed bonds with the Indian government which obliged them to 

10. Data from Pritchard, op eit , p. 393; Morse; op clt § passim ; Mil burn: 
op c/r, II, 534. 

11. First Report from the Select Committee House of Commons, 1830 
Appendix p. 84: Yap Lon zhanzheng , II, 655. 

12. A. H. I ml ah, Economic Elements in the Pax JhfaaJtfa (Harvard, 1958), 

p. 160. 
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remit their proceeds to the Company’s Canton treasury. The latter, 
after receiving the proceeds, issued them bills of exchange with 
which they could draw cash from the Company’s London office. The 
exchange rates (oetween the tael and the Spanish dollar in which 
the Company’s Canton receipts were registered, and with the 
pound sterling, in which the bearer of the bill was to be paid in 
London) were generally generous. In the late 1820s, a tael of 
silver was offered from s 6/3 to 6/7, while in 1787, when the 
Company’s Canton treasury needed replenishment urgently, it 
absorbed £ 1,300,000 from private Englishmen at as high as 7s. 
7} d. per tael. 1 * Another important form of remittance was the 
commanders’ cotton-bonds. The bond was signed by the com¬ 
manders of the East Indiamen at an Indian port (usually Bombay) 
where they loaded ootton (supplied by the Company) onto their 
privilege tonnage and later they were required to pay the proceeds 
of cotton to the Company at Canton. There was no lack of 
ingenious mechanisms to first convert Indian opium, cotton and 
other goods into Chinese silver, and then, convert the silver into 
pound sterling through the instrument of Chinese tea. Tea was 
an important commodity in the trade triangle, but not of prime 
significance to the Indian interests. 

n 

What was of prime significance to the Indian interests was 
Indian opium. The Bntish-lndian opium enterprise had two 
components: the Bengal opium and the Malwa opium. The former 
was a real child of the British Raj, and the latter, of illegitimate 
origin, an adopted child. The Company's Bengal opium monopoly 
took shape as soon as Englishmen arrived at Patna after the Battle 
ofPlassey. In 1773, the Company, officially took over it. From 
then on, East India was developed into the leading opium-produc¬ 
ing country, surpassing Turkey, the land of Afyon. The table 
below outlines this development. 

13. First Report, Com mom, 1830, T. G. Lloyd's witness, Q 4181. 
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Table 3 

Development of Bengal Opium Enterprise (1774-1S40) 
Period Poppy-Growing Area Average Annual Production * 



(Bighas) 

(chests) 

1771 

unknown 

1,400 

1775 

• 1 

3,000 

1797-1800 

If 

4,186 

1801-1810 

45,736 (in 1808) 

4,042 

*811-1820 

45,492 (in 1818) 

4,039 

1821-1830 

1,27,181 (in 1828) 

6,000 approx 

1831-1840 

2,82,792 (in 1838) 

15,081 


•Figures indicate the Company’s sales at Calcutta. 

••record of 1823 missing. 

Sources : H.R.C. Wright, East Indian Economic Problems of thg Age of 
Cornwallis und Raffles (London. 1961). p. 109. 113; Morse, op cit. 111, 339 ; 
Bengal Commercial R ports, vols, 30-32; B. Chowdhury. Growth of Commercial 
Agriculture In Bengal (Calcutta, 1964), p. 18,46. 


Malwa opium, the produce of a wide area from Rajasthan 
down to the Deccan, rose as a non-Company enterprise, emulating 
the example of the Bengal opium and competing with the latter in 
the China market. The Board of Customs, Salt and Opium of 
the Bengal government inquired into the matter and discovered 
in 1820 three advantages of the Malwa over the Bengal in the 
China market: 

(1) The Chinese could get 75% of pure extract from the 
Malwa and only 57% from the Bengal moister ; 

(2) The Malwa cakes were small and flat, thus easier to 
smuggle into China than the large and globular Bengal 
cakes ; 

(3) The Malwa chest adopted the Chinese picul system (a 
picul weighing 1331 lbs., which was the weight of opium 
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in a MaJwa chest), thus was more convenient for Chinese 
counting than the two-factory-maunds (weighing 149 lbs) 
Bengal chest. 14 

This discovery coincided with a change in the Company's 
attitude to the Malwa opium. It gave up its earlier dog-in-the- 
manger policy and flung open the gates of Bombay to facilitate the 
export of Malwa opium to China. Subsequently, the Malwa opium 
enterprise was brought under the Company's monopoly. In 1820, 
Malwa opium valued at Rs. 32,15,317 passed through Bombay 
on its way to China. In the next two decades. Bombay's average 
annual export of Malwa opium to China was Rs. 41 lakhs in 1821- 
1830, and Rs. 1 crore plus in 1831-1840. 14 


Tablb 4 

Shipment of Indian Opium to China (1795-1840) 

(in chests) 


Period 

Bengal 

Malwa 

Total 

Annual Average 

1795-1800 

12.261 

Nil 

12,261 

2043.5 

1801-1810 

25,648 

13,219 

38,867 

3.887 

1811-1820 

29.649 

14,396 

44.0*5 

4,404.5 

1821-1830 

52 867 

62,067 

114,234 

11,423 

1831-1840 

77,608 

165,940 

243,548 

24,355 


Sources : Beugat Commercial Reports, vols, 13-51; H. B. Morse, The Interna¬ 
tional Relations of the Chlnnse Empire (Shanghai. 1910), f .209; Hsin- 
pao Chang, Commissioner Lin and the Opium War ( Harvard. 1964), 
p. 223. 

The combination of the two opium enterprises formed a 
formidable trade offensive against China as shown in Table 4. 
We may note that the Company followed its much adver¬ 
tised policy of “restricted production” fof Bengal opium until 

14. Bengal Commercial Reports . Vol. 31. 

15. Bombay Commercial Proceedings, Vols. 57-76. 
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1820 (sec Table 3). Under the self-imposed restriction, the 
Company selected the most fertile land for poppy cultivation and 
improved the packing to make the Company’s stamp on the 
Bengal opium chests a symbol of quality. The Company then 
exacted a high price from every chest it had sold. In the Canton 
customs Register (the “Hoppo Book*’) 1 * of 1753, a picul (of 133 
■/• lbs.) of opium was listed at a price of Taels 50 (equivalent to 
£ 17),” making it 8 2/7 per lb. But between 1810 and 1823. a 
Bengal opium chest (of 149 lbs.) was seldom sold to the Chinese 
dealer at less than 1,000 Spanish dollars (equivalent to £ 240), with 
the highest prices of 2,600 and 2.500 dollars offered to a Patna 
chest and Panaras chest respectively in 1822. making the Bengal 
opium price in China as high as £ 40 to 41.7 a lb. The Company 
was quick in grasping this prospect and sold its Patna chests at 
Rs. 4.^00 and its Banaras chests at Rs. 4.420 in its January sale at 
Calcutta in 1822. 11 The exchange ra*e at that time was 204 Bengal 
rupees for 100 Spanish dollars. The Company was selling almost 
at 2.200 dollars, leaving very little profit margin to the opium 
exporters. 

If this intense profit hunting on the part of the Company 
gave a lie to the humanitarian claims of its “restrictive” policy, 
the developments after 1820 all the more proved that the Com¬ 
pany’s lofty sentiments were no more than hollow effusions. The 
year 1820 was significant not only for the Company’s new 
patronages for Malwa opium, but also for its decision to expand 
poppy cultivation in the Bengal presidency, leading to a 
spectacular increase in the production of Bengal opium. The 
effect of all this on the China trade was evident. The export of 
Indian opium to China in 1821-1830 nearly tripled the* previous 

16. “Hopno*\ the pidgin English name of the Canton Cutoms Superinten¬ 
dent, was the corruption of the Chinese word hubu, meaning the Revenue 
Ministry to which he belonged. 

17. H. B. Morse, The T'ade and Administration of China (Taipei, reprint, 
1966,) p. 378-299. 

II. John Phipps, A Guide to the Commerce of Bengal (Calcutta, 1823) 
p. 259. 266. 
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record, And in 1831-1840, the export of Indian opium in ten 
years could compare to what had been exported earlier in a whole 
century. In 1821. opium overtook tea to become the first 
commodity of the triangular trade (the import of opium to China 
was worth 9 million Spanish dollars against 8.4 million of Chinese 
tea for Britain). 1 * It remained the number one staple in China’s 
foreign trade until the late 19th century. 

When the British imposed themselves as the rulers of India, 
they were eager to explain to the whole world that they bad brought 
civilization and enlightenment to the subcontinent. There could 
not but be moral constraint against this close association between 
an “enlightened” government and an infamous commerce. The 
explanation went round that the Company’s interest in opium 
rose from the expediency of balancing Britain’s China trade. Henry 
Dundas even told the British Parliament in 1796 that Bengal 
would be impoverished of silver if opium was not sent to China.** 
Either Dundas deliberately lied, or he hid not consulted the trade 
figures of the previous four years which we reproduce below. 

Table 5 

British China Trade Balance (1792-1795) 

(//»£) 


British invest- British-Indian Trade balance 

Year ment in China imports to China in favour of 

goods excluding opium Britain 


1792 

1,522,100 

1,461,221 

—60,879 

1793 

1,279,623 

2,013,570 

+ 733,947 

1794 

1,156,196 

1,464,427 

—103,669 

1795 

1,166.280 

1,404,761 

+238,481 



Overall balance 

+ 807,780 

Sources 

: Morse, Chronicles. 

II, 201, 203, 305, 256, 

265, 266; Pritchard, op cit t 


p. 402. 


19. Morse. Chronicles, IV, 20, 22. 

20. F S. Turner, British Opium Policy and Its Results to India and C hints 
(London, 1876. pp. 135. 
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Indian cotton occupied a substantia] share in the second 
column of the above table. In the period 1817-1833, Indian cotton 
realized £ 22,513,767 in China. The Company's total China 
investment being £ 31,168,933, it needed to absorb only 
£11,404,615 from private proceeds of Indian goods, as the import 
of British goods hod fetched £ 19,764,318. Even a half of the 
cotton proceeds could make up the deficiency, let alone the 
availability of proceeds from Indian imports other than opium and 
cotton valued at £ 4,565,864.* 1 So there was no need to import 
opium to China to balance the British trade during this period. 
Earlier, in the seven years between 1802 and 1809 (excluding 1806), 
the total Indian cotton exported from Calcutta and Bombay to 
China was valued at Rs. 5,20,28,904, showing an average of Rs. 
74,32,701 (equivalent to more than 0.9 million pound sterling, if 
we calculate at the rate of Re. 1 ■* s 2/6). 12 We have already seen 
(from Tables 1 and 2) that the average annual British deficiency 
in her trade exchanges with China in the decade 1801*1810 stood 
at about 0.6 million pounds, which could have been easily made 
up by the proceeds of Indian cotton which would exceed a million 
pounds a year on an average. In short, if opium were to play 
such a limited role of balancing Britain's China trade, not many 
chests of it would have been traded in the 18th century and it 
would have been totally given up in the 19th century. 

The dichotomy between the moral constraints on one hand 
and the calculations of political and economic advantages on the 
other in British commercial interests' association with opium was 
reflected in the Company's opium policies. On one hand, rhetoric 
was continuously broadcast, like the statement by the Court of 
Directors in 1817 that “Were it possible to prevent the use of the 
drug altogether except for the purpose of medicine, we would 
gladly do it in compassion to mankind." 1 ’ Not only were the 


21. Morse. Chronicles, II, IV, passim. 

22. Bengal Commertcal Reports, Veil, 14-21; Bombay Commercial Proceed¬ 
ings, Vols. 40-46. 

23. Turner, op cit, p. 44. 
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Company’s ships forbidden to carry opium to China, but even the 
licences issued by the Indian authorities to the orium clippers were 
camouflaged. In the licences issued in 1828 to the Hercules of 
Mackintosh and Co., the Louisa of William Clifton, and the Jane 
Eliza of Crattenden Mackillop and Co., it was specified that these 
ships were to sail to China to export a few thousand rupees of 
saltpetre and nothing else.* 4 Actually, each of these ships left 
Calcutta with lakhs of rupees of poods, mainly opium. The Jane 
Eliza carried no saltpetre on board at all.* 8 On the other hand, as 
Dr. D. Butter, examiner of the Banaras Opium Agency, candidly 
admitted in 1835. “The great object of the Bengal Opium Agencies 
is to furnish an article suitable to the peculiar tastes of the popula¬ 
tion of China." 14 And the China-bound opium was called “provi¬ 
sion opium" in the Company's factories. 

The first advantage was the profit. No other commodity could 
be as profitable as opium, which needed little investment ; and a 
single pound of it in weight could fetch many tens of pound sterl¬ 
ing in value. Secondly, the source of this profit was not India, but 
another country about which British public opinion was totally 
unconcerned. As the trade in opium not only did not impoverish 
India but, on the contrary, helped to strengthen the Indian 
economy in no small measure, there was approval from London. 

Earning profit was both economically and politically important 
for the Company because it had to find the means to maintain its 
Indian regime. Opium was a most convenient instrument to enlist 
the riches of China in support of the British Raj. This support can 
be quantified from Table 6 on page 35. This table records five great 
leaps. In the 1780s there was a sharp increase of about 200% ; 
then there was nearly another 200% increase in the next decade. 

24. Home Miscellaneous 1828-1840 (National Archives of India), 
SNo 440. 

25. Bengal Commercial Reports, Vol. 40. 

26. D. Butter, ‘‘On the Preparation of Opium for the China Market’*, 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal* V (1836) : 165. 

27. George Watt, A Guide to the Economic and Commercial Court. (Calcutta, 
1886), p. 131. 
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In the first decade of the 19th century there was another 100% 
increase. Then, the revenue in the third decade doubled that of the 
first, and that in the fourth decade doubled that of the second. 
There is another angle to look at the increase of Bengal govern¬ 
ment’s opium revenue. In 1792, it accounted for 5 2% of the total 
Bengal revenue (Rs. 29.09,157 out of Rs. 5,54,80.267); its weightage 
rose to 7% in 1812 (£729 940 out of £ 10.425,052), to 10% in 1822 
(£ 1,493.554 out of £ 14.163,277) and further to 20% in 1842 
(Rs 1,28,79,956 out of Rs. 9,08,35, 565)” 


Table 6 

Bengal Government Opium Revenue (1773-1840) 


Period 

Recovered in Rupees 

Rs. 

Recovered in Sterling 
£ 

1773-1780 


269,979 

1781-1790 


987 021 

1791 

27,50,906 


1792 

29 09,157 

292,751 

1793-1796 


1.039,103 

1797-1800 

80.27,756 

1,354,595 

1801-1810 

5.19,18,505 


1811-1820 

7,37,64,078 


1821-1830 

9,70,61,926 


1831-1840 

14,34,17,299 



Sources 


Data for 1773-1784 from D. E. Owen, British Opium Policy in China 
and India (New York, reprint, 1968), p. 37; for 1785-1790 from P J. 
Marshall. The Impeachment of Warren Hastings (Oxford, 1965), 
p. 166; for 1791-"2 from Holden Furber, The Private Records of An 
Indian Governor-Generalship '(Harvard. 1933), p. 30 ; for 1792-1809 
from Milburn, op elt, II, 220, for 1797-1817 from Morse, Chronicles , 
III, 339; for 1818-1840 from Bengal Commercial Reports, Vols. 30-52. 


28. Data for 1792 from Furber, Govern r-Generalshlp , p. 30; J, MacOrefor: 
History of Oriental Commerce (House of Commons, 1847-48, c. 974), p. 235 : 
for 1812 from Yan Z hong pin*, (ed), Zhogguo jlndol jingjlshl tonpji ziliao 
xuanji (Shanghai, 1955), p. 25. 
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The importance of this revenue can be fulher illustrated. In 
1815, when the Chinese government was taking steps to check 
illegal traffic, the Select Committee of the Company at Canton got 
worried that there might be a “serious defalcation in the part of 
the Honourable Company’s Revenue of Bengal”.*• In 1817, the 
Indian government had a costly war with the Pindaris. expending 
Rs. 3.87,35.875. The only presidency whose finances were not in 
the red was Bengal, with Rs. 55.68 188 of opium proceeds made 
up 7 5% of its revenue. 10 And thanks to the prosperity of the 
opium trade, the Company’s Canton committee could rush two 
million Spanish dollars to India to ease the financial crisis.* 1 

Opium accrued revenue for British Raj. and simultaneously 
remitted back to England a part of this revenue which had become 
private fortunes. There was no better vehicle like opium which 
could transmit British fortunes homeward from Tndia and simul¬ 
taneously replenish the sources of these fortunes. In this regard, 
Indian opium had a grea'er strategic importance in the trade 
triangle than Chinese tea and British textiles. The British manu¬ 
facturing interests should have strongly resented the westward 
commodity movement of the triangular trade. But the double utility 
of opium as both the generator and transmitter of the Indian 
revenue harmonized the internal contradiction of Britain’s China 
trade between its import-orientation and its urge of expanding 
British exports. For, what might have been the loss of Britain's 
China market was compensated by the gain of her Indian market. 
The vital link between opium trade and the export of British 
manufactures is best illustrated by the panic among Manchester 
industrialists in 183Q that the stoppage of opium trade in China 
might seriously affect the Indian purchasing power for British 
cotton goods.** This was why the British manufacturing interests 

29 Foreign Secret Pro~eedings fNitional Archives of India). 8 Dec 1815, 
No. t 

30. Tripithi, op cit, p. 16?; Morse, Chtoncles, III 339 

31 Morse, op cit. p 3f>8. 

32. Chang, op eit. p. 193 
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firmly supported British military action against the Chinese govern¬ 
ment's persecution of the native and foreign opium traders. 

There is a theory that the Opium War was not due to opium 
which '‘provided the occasion rather than the sole cause of war.” 99 
The meaning of this observation is that there were other tensions 
between Britain and China which were more fundamental than the 
conflict over opium. But these “fundamental” conflicts (over equal 
diplomatic status, free trade and judicial proceedings as it is alleged) 
had existed for more than a hundred years before 1838. No 
shadow of war ever existed. It was only when the Manchu govern¬ 
ment launched a war against the opium trade tnot against Britain) 
that Sino-British tension began to break the limit of the tensile 
strength (which had helped maintain harmony until then). William 
Jardine, the foremost British opium trader, lamented on December 
16, 1838, in China that “Not an opium pipe to be seen, not a retail 
vendor...not a single enquiry after the drug”. On January 1, 1839, 
he instructed his Bombay agents to let opium remain “in the 
hands of the Company.” By April the unsold Indian opium lying 
with the British and other traders in China amounted to 20,000 
chests, with another 32,000 chests waiting for shipment at Bombay 
and Calcutta. 94 Jardine had a long session with Palmerston, the 
British foreign secretary, on September 27, and provided the latter 
with maps, charts and perhaps, the determination to attend the 
cabinet meeting held a few days later. 94 The war subsequently 
waged by Britain was to cancel the earlier Chinese war. The name 
Opium War is not a misnomer, as it stands for an an/i-anti-opium 
war (the two negatives of which cancel out each other). 

Another theory asserts that the main conflict was between 
British commercial expansion and Chinese containment of it. 
Opium was merely a vehicle of this expansion. “Had there been an 
effective alternative to opium, say molasses or rice, the conflict 

33. J ( K. Fairbaok, Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast (Harvard, 
1964), p. 74. 

34. Michael Greenberg British Trade and the Opening of China (Cambridge, 
1951), pp. 701-203; Tamer, op cit, p. 279. 

35. Maurice Collis, Foreign Mud (London, 1947), p. 274. 
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might have been called the Molasses War or the Rice War. 9 '*" 
Here the significance of opium is reduced to an algebraic X which 
stands for an indispensable vehicle" of British commercial expan¬ 
sion. This theory assumes: (1) British commercial expansion vis-a- 
vis China could have only a fixed pattern; (2) this expansion 
inevitably led to war whether opium was involved or not But we 
have seen that the British commercial expansion in question was an 
abnormal type which had the Indian opium enterprise as its 
locomotive and was not the corollary of the Industrial Revolution. 

It was this locomotive which led the two nations to a collision 
course. Without resorting to opium the entire pattern of the 
triangular trade (or British commercial expansion) would change. 
Thus it is illogical to describe the Opium War as an X-war. 

HI 

The classical view that commerce achieves an equilibrium 
between demand and supply is not valid in our discussion of the 
trade triangle which was a peculiar phenomenon of imbalances. If 
we use Calcutta and Bombay to represent India,” the trade 
balances in 1821-1830 between the three countries were: £ 12,339,499 
from Britain to China (Chinese goods to Britain £ 19,578,552, British 
goods to China £ 7,239,053), £ 10,773,655 from China to India 
(Indian goods to China £ 21,162,645, Chinese goods to India 
£ 10,338,990) and £ 9,332,415 from Britain to India (Indian goods 
to Britain £ 33,199,318, British goods to India £ 23,876,903).** The 
trade balances between London, Canton and Calcutta in 1801-1833 
were: £ 30,020,666 from London to Canton (£ 61,125,681 of goods 
from Canton to London, £ 31,105,015 of goods from London to 
Canton), £ 12,408,444 from Canton to Calcutta (£ 32,369,453 of 
goods from Calcutta to Canton, £ 19,961,009 of goods from Canton 
to Calcutta), and £ 22,843,136 from London to Calcutta 

36. Chang, op ei/ t p. 13. 

37. This leaves out the third port, Madras, statistic of which are not 
available to me. 

38. Calculated on statistics of Morse, Chronicle. s, 11-IV; Bengal Commercial 
Proceedings, vols. 58-68; converted at Re. 1 — a 2. 
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(£ 62,417,860 of goods from Calcutta to London, £ 39,574,724 of 
goods from London to Calcutta). 38 In both the triangles there was 
no overall balance. 

This external rhythm of the trade triangle viz. India being the 
starting point, Britain the receiving end, while China a mid-way 
station in the India-to-Britain wealth movement, enables us to dis¬ 
cover that the imbalance was caused by the difference in political 
status between Britain and India. We also see that international 
commodity movement has a tendency to flow from the politically 
lowly placed nations to the highly placed. 

We have already analysed the warp and woof of the first 
dimension of the triangle, i.e. trade between Britain and China. Its 
commodity structure was rather static. The only major develop¬ 
ments were: (1) whereas British silver used to be imported to China 
in the 18th century \&ce Table 2j, from 1829 onwards, Chinese 
silver began to how to Britain. (2) British cotton textiles made their 
debut m Chinese market in 1830. The Company may be blamed 
lor obstructing the expansion of Chinese market for British manu¬ 
factures in general, and the late introduction of British cotton 
textiles to China in particular. In the seventy years of vigorous 
trade with China (1750-1833), it imported British cotton textiles to 
Canton only during the last four years of its China trade monopoly 
(1830-1833), and imported only £ 116,000 of British cotton textiles 
to China annually. 40 After the “free trade” era began in 1834 with 
the closure of the Company’s Canton establishments, the average 
annual import of the same during the next four years (1834, 1835, 
1837, 1838) substantially increased to £ 446,000. 41 

The detailed distribution of commodities in the Sino-British 
commercial exchange in 1817-1833 was as follows: out of a total 
of £ 12,847,494 of British imports to China, 85 2% (£ 10,926,379) 
being woliens, 8.1% (£ 1,031,343) being metals, and 3.6% 
(£ 465,388), cotton textiles; out of a total of £ 33,934,106 of Chinese 

39 Morse, Chronicles II-IV: Bengal Commercial Reports , Vols, 13-52; 
coaversion Re 1 —• 2/6 before 1814. 

40. Morse. Chronicles , IV, 248, 271, 339, 369. 

41. Yaplan zhanzheng , I', 646, Chang, op cit , p. 193, 
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exports to Britain. 92.5% (£ 31,363,087) being tea, 5% (£ 1,700,636) 
being silver, and 1.5% (£ 508,546), silks. 41 

The second dimension, trade between India and China, was 
originally meant to be a one-way India-to China-wealth movement 
using China as a relay station and finally transmitting the wealth to 
Britain. That an opposite China-to-India movement also emerged 
was due to two factors. First, since the introduction of opium 
to the triangular trade was meant to play a double function of 
transmission of wealth and simultaneously replenishing the Indian 
treasury, the private opium exporters had to remit a part of their 
gains back to India to sustain their opium adventure (as there was 
quite an exaction on their gains by the Company's Calcutta opium 
sales). Second, as the China-bound Indian ships always sailed back 
without specific assignments and with plenty of accommodation, a 
return cargo from China was inevitable for additional profit and 
also for taking ballast to stand the storms of the Pacific. Third, the 
British-Indian Opium traders often bartered their opium with 
Chinese smugglers for goods without paying customs duty, and 
shipped them back to Calcutta for re-export. Many Americans 
and Portuguese found it convenient and cheap to buy Chinese tea 
and nankeens at Calcutta. 41 

The details of commodity exchange between India and China 
may be separately illustrated according to the statistics of Calcutta 
and Bombay. During 1795-1840, the Rs. 32,49,73,000 of Calcutta 
exports to China was dominated by two commodities: Rs. 
20,93,02,000 of opium accounting for 64.4% of the total, Rs. 
9,08,00,000 of cotton making up 27.6%; the third important com¬ 
modity, viz. grain, amounting to less than 1% (Rs. 25,61,000). The 
returns from China during the same period were dominated by 
silver, which occupied the lion's share of 67.1% (Rs. 15,26,89,000) 
of the total Calcutta import from China (Rs. 22,59,03,000). This 
means that 72.7% of the value of opium exported from Calcutta to 
China came back in the form of silver. Other Chinese imports were: 

42. Morse, Chronicles , HI, IV, passim. 

43. Bengal Commercial Reports, Vol. 19. 
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tutenag (Rs. 1,52,81.000) 6.7%, tea (Rs. 89,55.000) 4%, vermilion 
Ra. 31.94,000) 1.4%, nankeens (Rs. 29,80,000) 1.3%, camphor 
(Rs. 26,89,000) 1.2%, alum (Rs. 29,93,000) 1.3%, cassia 

(Rs. 14,83,000) 0.6% etc. 44 

According to 27 years of records of Bombay during 1801-1839 
there was a total of Rs. 29,62,14,000 of export to China, shared by 
49.7% of cotton (Rs. 14,70,66,000) 40% of opium (Rs. 11,80,29,000), 
in addition to 2.7% of shark's fin (Rs. 80,69,000) and 1.2% 
of sandalwood (Rs. 37,23,000) etc. We should remember that 
opium become an export of Bombay only from 1820 onwards. In 
the first seven years, it trailed behind cotton as the second largest 
export to China. From 1827 onwards, it began to take lead. 
During the 1830s, the opium-cotton ratio was 7:5. 

like Calcutta, the Chinese returns to Bombay were dominated 
by silver. During the tame 27-year period, 54.4% of the total 
import from China (Rs. 24,47,08,000) was silver (Rs. 13,25,81,000). 
The next important import was sugar (Rs. 3,04,46,000), 12.4% of 
the total. Interestingly enough, the Chinese first learnt how to 
make brown sugar from the Indians in ancient times. The former 
probably first perfected making white sugar in the 16th century 
and subsequently exported it. Chinese white sugar must have 
earned its reputation in India, as in Indian vernaculars white sugar 
is called chini. Bombay was a successor port to Surat in interna¬ 
tional trade. Surat, in turn, aucceded Cambay one of the greatest 
ports of the world half a millennium ago, which Chinese merchants 
used to frequent. In its import of sugar from and its export of 
sandalwood (and olibanum, etc.) to China Bombay still maintained 
some of the traditional economic ties of the two ancient Asian 
neighbours even under the British Raj. Other Bombay imports 
from China were: raw silk (Rs. 2,83,80,000), 11.6%; cotton textiles 
including the nankenes (Rs. 1,27,54,000), 5.2%: tea (Rs. 38.53,000), 
1.6%; cassia (Rs. 32,28,000), 1.3%; porcelain (Rs. 20,67,000), 

44. /M4Vob. 13-52. 

45. The miffing years wen: 1806, 1810-1818. 1814,1836. 
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0.8% etc " 

The third dimension, trade between Britain and India, is 
generally regarded as a topic outside the scope of the Britam- 
China-India trade triangle. This may be briefly dealt with by way 
of concluding this essay. 

First, trade between Britain and Calcutta : the total of 
Rs. 49,72,59,837 of the latter's export to the former in 29 years, 
1801-1830 (excluding 1823) consisted of 43.5% of inoigo (Rs. 21, 
28,65,919), 20.2% of raw silk (Rs. 9,82,98,973), 8.5% of cotton 
and silk textiles (Rs. 4,13,58,579), 6.4% of sugar (Rs. 3,08,43,061), 
4.6% of raw cotton (Rs. 2,24,22,788), 3.2% of saltpetre 
(Rs. 1,55,24,215), etc. The British returns of Rs. 30,<*0,06,t>83 
included Rs. 5,69,53,726 of cotton textiles (18.7% of the total), 
Rs. 5,29,23,887 of metals (17.4%), Rs. 3,92,73,502 of liquors and 
confectionery (12.9%), Rs. 1,86,50,578 of woollens (6.1%), 
Rs. 1,06,10,509 of cotton yarn and twist (3.5%), Rs. 99,22,345 of 
glass-wares (3.3%), Rs. 88,86,3^2 of books and stationery (2.9%), 
Rs. 80,64,319 of western clothing including hats and boots (2.7%), 
Rs. 57,01,072 of oilman's store (1.9%), Rs. 57,75,886 of carnages 
and sadlery \1.9%i, Rs. 18,18,654 of musical instruments (0.6%), 
Rs, 15,54,358 of empty bottles (0.5%) etc. 47 

The Bombay records are quite fragmentary. A glance at 16 
years' records, 1819-1835 (excluding 1834) shows similar patterns 
to the Britain-Calcutta exchanges. The 16 years of Bombay's 
exports to Britain, valued at Rs. 10,51,44,038, were dominated by 
raw cotton (Rs. 571,82,001) comprising 54.4%. Next was silver 
and gold (Rs. 1.14,42,979) making up 10.9%. Other items worth 
mention were : 4% of raw silk (Rs. 42,37,313), 3.6% of pepper 
(Rs. 37,79,550), 3.5% of coffee (Rs. 37,23,577), and 3.5% of 
elephant teeth (Rs. 36,52,100). The British returns of Rs. 

11,68,92,355 consisted of 46.7% of cotton textiles (Rs. 5,46,37,848), 
12.7% of metals (Rs. 1,49,14,469), 7% of liquors and eatables 
(Rs. 82,39,460), 3.4% of cotton yarn and twist (Rs. 39,21,872), 3% 


46. Bombay Commercial Proceedings , Vols. 39-79. 

47. Bengal Commercial Reports, Vols. 13-42. 
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of woollens (Rs. 34,24,584), 2.3% of articles for wearing apparel 
(Rs. 27,34.418), 1.8% of cochineal (Rs. 20,90,177), 1.7% of glass¬ 
wares (Rs. 19,37,509), 1.2% of books and stationery (Rs. 
13,97,845), etc " 

The salient features of the trade between Britain and India 
were : (1) it followed the classical pattern of trade between the 
colony and the metropolis; (2) a substantial part of the exchange 
concerned cotton and its products; (3) a good portion of the 
British imports catered to the needs of Europeans rather than 
Indians. 

The Indian exports were essentially raw materials, while her 
imports were mostly finished products, the majority of which could 
be manufactured in India. The exchanges of cotton and its goods 
show a process of transforming India (which had been a renowned 
cotton textile producer of the world) into a massive consumer of 
British cotton textiles some of which were woven from the Indian- 
grown cotton. In the conquest of India by British cotton textiles, 
Calcutta did put up its resistance, as shown in Table 7 on page 44. 

There was no attempt on the part of Bombay to counter the 
British cotton textile imports by exporting the same to Britain. 
British piece-goods were first imported to Bombay in the second 
decade of the 19th century; and from the beginning of their intro¬ 
duction were imported to the extent of more than 10 lakh rupees 
per year. In 1830, Bombay exported Rs. 33,53,931 of raw cotton 
to Britain while importing Rs, 63,98,864 of cotton cloth and Rs. 
3,74,461 of cotton yarn and twist from the latteT. 4 * A typical 
example of colony-metropolis trade. 

Many items among the British imports to the two Indian ports 
can be treated as non-essentials. Even some of the apparently 
beneficial items which we have included in the category of "‘metals" 
were originally classified as “military stores" and "naval stores", 
both of which amounted to Rs. 78,00,000, and accounted for 2.5% 


48. Bombay Commercial Proceedings, Vols. 

49. Ibid., Vol. 68. 
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Table 7 

Exchange of Cotton Cloth between Calcatta and 
Britain (2801-1830) (in fis,) 


Period 

Calcutta Export 
to Britain 

Calcutta Import 
from Britain 

1801-1810 

1,83,11,672 

7,50,759 

1811*1820 

75,84,199 

88,54,578 

1821*1830 

29,92,943 

4,72,06,216 


of Calcutta’s total import from Britain during 18J1-1840. M 
Similarly, things like books and stationery were useful things. But 
their import to India was more aimed at strengthening the alien 
rule than developing the native economy. 

As alluded to earlier, in ten years (1821*1130) Calcutta and 
Bombay exported in excess £ 9,322,415 of wealth to Britain, and 
£ 10,774,655 to China (which, too, was ultimately transmitted to 
Britain). In other words, two million pound sterling were the 
annual Indian tribute to Britain. But even the articles from Britain 
which formed a part of the British payment for Indian exports, 
those military and naval stores, books and stationery, liquors, 
carriages, hats and boots, were all for the consumption of those 
who were devoting their time and energy in India to the cause of 
transforming Indian revenue into private fortunes, then into Indian 
exports to China, and then into Chinese exports to Britain. This 
was the strange manner in which the trade triangle was complete. 
At last we see the equilibrium in the trade triangle under review, 
namely: Indian opium for the Chinese, Chinese tea for the Britons, 
and British Raj for the Indians ! 


50. Bengal Commercial Reports, Vet*. 43-53. 
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ON SINOCENTRISM : A CRITIQUE* 


In Chinese terras this Par Eastern world was sino- 
centric, T*ien-hsia t “all-under-Heaven” presided over by 
Tien-tzu, the ‘"Son of Heaven*’ sometimes was used to 
embrace the whole world including everything outside 
of China (Chung-kuo, “the Central States”, the Middle 
Kingdom); but in common usage it was taken to designate 
the Chinese empire, which in any case included most of 
the known world. 

—J.K. Fairbank, The Chinese World Order , p. 2. 

The western merchants who reached the east coast of 
China by sea in modern times were designated literally, 
'eastern barbarians’ |17]...by this simple fact of termino¬ 
logy they were prejudged and stigmatized with the 
characteristics traditionally assigned to barbarians. 

— i'dem. Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast , 
p. 9. 

After centuries of grandeur as the centre of Eastern Asia, 
the Chinese developed what may be called by analogy 
to nationalism, a spirit of “culturalism”. Those who did 
not follow the Chinese way were Ipso faeto inferior... 

- i'dem, “Tributary Trade and China’s Relations 
with the West”, Far Eastern Quarterly , 

1 : 2 (1942): 130. 

* This article it the revised version of paper which was originally pre¬ 
sented to the 29th International Congress of Orientalists. Paris. July 1973 and 
published in China Report , Vol. IX, Nos 5 & 6 (Sept.-Oct A. Nov.-Dec. 1973). 
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China was not one of a group of equal states. She was 
the Middle Kingdom....Her expansive and creative force 
had been largely spent in the absorption of outer peoples 
who had been either brought within or made tributary to 
the mother culture. 

—E.H. Pritchard, The Crucial Years of Early 

Anglo-Chinese Relations , p. 107. 

As a key point in the cosmos he [the Chinese emperor] 
was the embodiment of virtue who...carried out the rites 
required for the continuing harmony of the universe, in 
both its natural and its social aspects. 

—Mark Mancall, ‘The Ch’ing Tribute System", 

in Fairbank ed. The Chinese 
World Order , p. 64. 

The unique political philosophy of the Chinese considered 
the ultimate objective of government to be the setting in 
order of the whole known world, rather than the state. 

Immanuel C.Y. Hsu, China's Entrance into the 

Family of Nations , p. 6. 

The Chinese tended to think of their foreign relations as 
giving expression externally to the same principles of 
social and political order that were manifested internally 
within the Chinese state and society. China’s foreign rela¬ 
tions were accordingly hierarchic and nonegalitarian, like 
Chinese society itself. 

—Fairbank, The Chinese World Order , p.2. 

China in the world view developed by Mao also had a 
universal mission...of a world revolution in which China’s 
example and ideological "rightness’’ would be crucial. 

— John Cranmer-Byng, "The Chinese View of 

their Place in the World”, 
The China Quarterly No. 
53 (Jan./March, 1973). 
p. 78. 
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I 

At the very outset. Tianxia (T'ien-hsta), Tianzi ( Tien-tzu) and 
Zhongguo (Chung-kuo) ill fit the description of “sinocentric termi¬ 
nology*'. 1 The palaeorgraphic form of Tian {Tien) (Fig. 1) 
suggests some super-natural power (indicated by the top horizontal 
strokes) dominating over man (Fig. 2).* This was the ancient 

(Figure 1) T < Fi « ure ?> * 

Chinese concept of the “Almighty**. Tianxia , “under the Almighty**, 
is identical to the western phrase of “this land of our Lord*'. If 
this term was so often used by the ancient Chinese to designate 
their own land, it is not different from many affectionate expres¬ 
sions of other peoples for their birth-places, e.g. Kelantan, the 
“Land of Lightning** and Japan, the “Original land of the Sun’*. 

Moreover, to the ancient Chinese mind, Tian , the Almighty, 
was significant only in the context of human welfare. ‘The 
almighty Tian creates everything for the people’’, observed philo¬ 
sopher Xuuzi (who lived approximately between 315-236 B.C.).* 
But "Turn must obey the people’s will*', reminded King Wu of 
Zhou (traditionally dated 1134-1116 B.C.). 4 What was sacrosanct 
to the ancient Chinese was not the almighty Tian itself, but rather 
the enlightened self interest of humanity. The rulers used to 
suppress the rebels in the name of Tianchu (Heavenly punitive 

]. "One well-marked feature of (his tradition was its preservation of 
Sinooentrism by the constant use of Sinocentric terminology, as was evidenced 
in all aspects of the tribute system . . .“ Fairbaok, The Chinese World Order 
(Harvard. 1968). p. 4. 

2. This form appears in the Oracle Inscriptions of the Yin period in the 
second millennium B.C. Cf. Chang Hsuan, The Etymologies of 3000 Chinese 
Characters (Hong Kong University, 1968), p. 191. 

3. Yan Kejun (1762-1843). (edj, Quan Shanggu sandal wen (1st ed., 1894, 
reprint, Taipei. 1963). yuan, 9, p. 9B. 

4. ibid, juan 2, p. 4A. 
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action) or its synonym Tiantao , which was no more an abuse of 
the sanctity of Tian than the rebels' uprising under the banner of 
Ti Tian xingdao. (To exercise justice for Heaven) against the 
rulers’ tyranny. Tianzi (the Son of Heaven, literally) was not the 
only Chinese example of an earthly claim for a heavenly connec¬ 
tion. In the archaic Chinese vocabulary, Tianmu (Heavenly 
pastors) was the designation of the feudal lords, and Tianmin 
(People of the Heaven), that of the commoners. 

That the term Tianzi outlived its emulators may be explained. 
The term Tianmu lost its relevance after Qin Shihuangdi 
(246-210 B.C.) destroyed the classical Chinese feudal system in 
221 B.C. As for the commoners, since they had hardly enjoyed 
their earthly status as the oppressed subjects of autocracy for many 
millennia, the term Tlanmin could not have been owned by them 
for any length of time. But the despotic ruler of China had 
triumphed and thrived until the year 1911 when the Chinese 
people sent him and his divine title Tianzi into the museum. The 
story of Tianzi from beginning to end tells clearly its intimate and 
vital link with China’s internal (not external) politics. Why the 
traditional Chinese ruler arrogated to himself the tittle of the Son 
of Heaven, or the ancient Indian king Asoka styled himself 
Devanampriya (Darling of the God), or the French monarch Louis 
XIV (1638-1715) proclaimed himself the “Sun King”, was because 
of the primary concern of each to survive as master on his own 
soil. To say that these personalities actually wanted to become 
what their fanciful and extraordinary titles literally meant is to 
betray scholarly innocence. 

This is not to say that the Chinese title Tianzi was not ban¬ 
died before foreigners. But there is no denying the fact that out 
of every ten thousand times that Tianzi was used as a political 
term throughout Chinese history, only once was it addressed to a 
non-Chinese. Jizhou, the ruler of the Huns, used to style himself 
as the “Great Shanyu who was born by Heaven and Earth and 
appointed by the Sun and Moon” in his letters to the Han 
emperor W'en (179-157 B.C.). The Chinese ruler, in his reply, 
not only acknowledged his Hun counterpart's claim as the “Great 
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Shanyu", which was the Hun version of the “Son of Heaven*', 1 
but also refrained from styling himself as Tianzi— and simply 
called himself “emperor** ( Huang di) as the Hun ruler had thus 
addressed him.* This was not the only instance of the term “Son 
of Heaven" being inversely bandied by a non-Chinese ruler before 
a Chinese ruler. The ruler of the militarily weak Southern Song 
regime (1127-1279) used to be forced to address the invading 
Nuzhen king as “senior uncle** (Bo) or “junior uncle'* (Shu) alter¬ 
nately, and tolerate the latter’s boastful claim to Tianzi. The 
. Nuzhen 's arrogance might be attributed to Chinese cultural in¬ 
fluence. But it is difficult to say the same about the Hun's Ckengli 
gudu shanyu (the Son of Heaven). Being a nomadic people who, 
day and night. lived under the expansive canopy of heaven, the 
Hun people naturally developed a sentiment towards heaven that 
was similar to the ancient Chinese. 

To return to the Han emperor's modesty, it was in keeping 
with the early Chinese tradition—the highest ruler refraining from 
arrogant speech. When the patriarch of the Shang dynasty, 
Tang (traditionally dated 1783-1760 B.C.), rose against the Xia 
tyrant, Jie (traditionally dated 1818-1766 B.C.), he issued a pro¬ 
clamation—known in Chinese history as Tanggao or the “Edict 
of Tang** in which he boldly claimed that,he had obtained the 
“Mandate of Heaven” (Tianming) to be the supreme ruler of 
China, but modestly described Mmself as Yuyirtn or “Myself 
the individual”.* This set the tone of the later Tianzi'a public 
speeches. Thus, Liji , the book of Rites, defines Tianzi in these 
words: 

He who is the tutelary leader of Tlanxia is titled Tianzi . He 
rises in court to receive the lords, offer them titles, teach them 
governance, and give assignments to other officials. He calls 
himself: “Myself the individual”.* 

5. SAIJI. Juan 122. 

6. Ibid (ZhoothMSda.1959), Vol. DC p. 2SS8,eote 2. 

7. Fang Hao, Sot^iki (Taipei, 1969), Vol. II, pp. 1-42. 
t. Skujlng, chapter 8. 

9. Ujl, chapter 4. 
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Whcn the Tang court scholars led by Kong Yingda (574-648) 
closely studied this virtually singularly comprehensive definition 
of Tianzi in all Confucian classics, they discovered various views 
about this term among ancient Chinese scholars. Apart from 
Du Yu’s (222-284) remark that "Tianzi has been a common title 
among rulers”, it was reckoned that there were five designations 
arrogated by influencial people during the Zhoudynasty (1122-247 
B.C) viz. (I) D/*a “divine title”, (2) Wang, an “elegant title”, 
(3) Tianzi. “a title indicating noble position”. (4) Dajun, (Great 
tutelary leader), and (5) Daren % (Great man or sage). Another 
vjew was that originally Tianzi was meant to be claimed by the 
supreme ruler of China before the foreigners, while Tiunwang 
(Heavenly king) was to be claimed by him before the other rulers 
within China, and he claimed only Wang" (King) before his 
subordinates in the capital. 

While listing these different views, the Tang commentators of 
Liji had their own uniqu : comment to offer to the above cited 
definition of Tianzi. According to them, the ancient Tianzi (pro¬ 
bably referring to the period of Zhou) who was an effective ruler 
only within seven thousand square li (which, if taken literally, 
amounts to only 1,300 square miles) He used the title Tianzi when 
he faced the lords who ruled beyond the seven thousand li lest 
these lords would not pay him due respect. But, in addition 
to this calculation, there was a much deeper significance behind 
the term of Tianzi For, the second part of this term, Zi should 
be interpreted as “children” (which is the denotation of the 
word, while “son” is its connotation) Thus, the combination of 
7 fan and Zi took cognizance of Futian (Father Heaven) and Mudi 
(Moiher Earth) on the one hand, and specified the duty of the 
incumbent of Tianzi's office as Ziyang Xiamin (To nurture the 
subordinate people like the parent does his children) on the 
other. 1 ® 

10. Kong Yingda. ei al. LUi lhntgyl, chapter 4 See Yang Jailuo(ed), 
liji zhuskujl buthtng (Taipei, 1963). Vol. I, p. 23A. 
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II 

Whatever be the different interpretations, we find in the term 
Tianzi a moralistic and also an utilitarian aspect. The morality 
behind Tianzi is similar 10 that behind Wang, the visual form 
of which (Fig. 3) depicts an intermediary (indicated by the 

(Figure 3) 5E 

vertical stroke) between the universe and mankind (the three 
horizontal strokes from top to bottom indicate : heaven, humanity 
and earth), as Confucius (551-479 B.C.) thus interpreted. 11 It was 
because of the same perception behind Tianzi and Wang that both 
were alternately claimed by the ancient Chinese rulers. 

Some modern scholars see in both these terms a perception of 
“universal kingship'* 13 The Confucian maxim Tian wu er ri min wu 
er wang is translated in me modern publication as : 

In the sky there is no more than c ; sun, and above the 

people there is no more than one emperor. 11 

In another modern work the author asserts the existence of 
the conception of a universal kingship by quoting a couplet from 
Shijiag , the Book of Odes, which is rendered in the following 
manner : 

Under the wide heaven, there is no land that ii not the 
emperor*! and within the Sea-boundaries of the land, there ii 
none who it not the subject of the emperor. 14 

11. Xu Shen, SMuowen Jitzi, chapter 1A. 

I?. Benjamin I. Schwartz, "The Chinee* percepticn of world order", in 
Fair bank (ed). The Chines* World Order, p. 279. 

13. Y-S. Tang and J. Ingalls, (tr. and ed.) : The Political History of 
Chhm (New Jersey, 1966), p. 43. 

14. Immanuel C.Y. Hsu, ChUvs i Entrance into the Family of Nations 
(Harvard, 1960), p. 6. 
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The two translations uniformly rendered the Chinese word 
Wang into “emperor” which serves to confuse historical facts But, 
strictly speaking, the emperor’s institution appeared in China only 
in 221 B C. by which time Confucius had been dead for two 
hundred fifty-eight years, and the anonymous author of the above 
quoted couplet (which was selecied into the Book of Odes by 
Confticius) must have died many more centuries ago. When these 
two authors were alive, there were many Wangs in China but no 
emperor as such. Viewed in this light, the two learned translations 
are not free from serious lapse. 

Moreover, Confucius could not have said anything to the 
effect that is suggested. His ideology was most ably summed up by 
Mencius (372-288 B C ) in the hisyllabic term Wangdao . which, 
unfortunately, has been unsatisfactorily translated as the “Kingly- 
way”. 11 The true meaning of Wang, as defined by the second 
century lexicographer Xu Shen is a process of Tianxia g uiwang 
(people under the heaven flock to one person and be his subject). 11 
Only a person who had achieved high virtue afid become the cyno¬ 
sure of the masses would deserve the title Wang. Thus Wangdao 
is an orientation of winning mass vindication and allegiance 
by means of one’s own illustrious personality and unblemished 
virtue The opposite orientation was badao (again, unsatisfactorily 
translated as the ”!ordly-way”) which believed in winning 
power and authority by the exhibition of physical jforce. 
Confucius's Wangdao actually amounts to “virtuous rulership”, 
while badao , which was alien to Confucius’s ideology and 
was vehemently opposed by Mencius, can be best interpreted in 
modern terminology as "power-politics” and ”big-power hege¬ 
mony”. The alleged “universal kingship” belongs more to the 
second category than to the first. Confucius could never have 
advocated the proposition that all the people of the world should 
be brought under one single mighty ruler. What be said was this : 

13. Cf. Derk Bodde ter o t Fung Yd-Ud'i A History of Ckmru Pkilmmpky 
(Princeton, 1932 ). Vol. II p 11*. 

16. Xu Shen, op cl f- 
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As there is only one sun in the sky, the people have only 
one true leader. 

It is evident that there were two facets of the ancient Chinese 
concept of Wang : (1) Wang as an ideal type in the minds of 
Confucius and his disciples, and (2) Wang , a living person, a 
powerful ruler possessing large tracts of land and comprehensive 
authority over the subjects of his domain. The couplet from the 
Book of Odes highlights this powerful personality. Guo Mojuo” 
in his recent article in Hongqi, the Red Flag , has cited the same 
couplet to substantiate his theory that China before 475 B C. 
remained a slave society. He elaborated what is conveyed by the 
couplet: 

From the Yin dynasty onwards, a ruler had possessed extre¬ 
mely great power. It was said that the King was the son of 
Heaven, and Heaven (also termed Shangdi , it being actually 
the shadow of the king) granted ail the land and people of 
the country to its son. In this way, all the land and people of 
a country became the king's family property. 18 

It is difficult to disagree with Guo's central theme here that 
the ancient Chinese ruler invoked the name of Heaven Tian to 
serve his personal and family interests. In other words, the basic 
philosophy behind the aocient Chinese terminology of Tiami and 
Wang etc. was meant to justify the ruler’s special and privileged 
position vis-a-vis the sufferings of the common people. When 
King Wu of Zhou rose in 1124 B.C. against the Yin King Zhou 
(1154-1122 B C. according to tradition), he accused the Yin 
tyrant’s cleverness in claiming his possession of the Mandate of 
Heaven as well as the people to deter his snbjects from rebellion. 

17. Ooe of China's most influential intellectuals after the Cultural 
Revolution. He was a revolutionary, doctor, historian, archaeologist and 
literary writer, and has been the President oi the Academy of Scieoce of China, 
Beijing, since its inception. 

18. Hongqi, 1972, No. 7. p. 58. 
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But the Zhou king had to make the same claim to mobilize the 
masses to overthrow the Yin tyrant. Of course, as a revolutionary 
ruler, King Wu was highly sensitive to mass feeling. He declared: 

The vision of Heaven comes from that of my people; the 

feeling of Heaven comes from that of my people. 11 

It was said that king Wu owned his revolutionary courage and 
enlightenment to his tutor, Jiang Taigong. When facing a battle 
with Zhou, he found the enemy an army of 100,000. King Wu 
was frightened and began to doubt his own wisdom in defying 
the legitimate Son of Heaven. The tutor encouraged.' him by 
saying “Why we say the Son of Heaven is because he can make 
himself and the people under the Heaven as affectionate to each 
other as father and son." And he convinced the king that the 
tyrant Zhou was no more than a “ruthless villain" ( Canzei )*° 
Jiang Taigong*s definition of Tianzl conforms to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Tang commentators as we have alluded to earlier. 

But, however noble the king's words and however enlightened 
his perception, the basic fact remained that the people were "his" 
and he himself was the personification of Heaven. Thus the 
Confucian Wangdao should ever remain an ideal, and the ancient 
Chinese kingship was no different from that of any other nation. 
What has been mistaken as the theoretical foundation of Chinese 
“universal kingship" was but a Chinese cloak to cover the naked 
oriental despotism. 


in 

If Tianzi cannot be regarded as a sinocentric terminology, so 
is the case of Tianxia. In order to acquire a historical perspec¬ 
tive, we must draw a dividing line at the date of 221*B.C. (when 
an unified and unitary Chinese empire was founded), and sepa¬ 
rately examine the Chinese conceptions of Tianxia both in the 

19. Skujing, chapter 11. 

20. Quart shanggu wen, Juan 6, p. 8. 
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Heaven), the Sinicized dominions were the territories on which 
one could find a political system which was similar to that of 
China, but had no administrative connections with the Chinese 
states. 

The fourth category, Yao/u (“controlled submission*') or the 
Remotely-linked Dominions, theoretically extending another 500 li 
from the outer limits of Suifu towards further remoteness. These 
dominions had little identity with Chinese culture, and needed 
special efforts on the part of Tianzi to exercise remote control. 
Further beyond was the last category, Huangfu (“uncultivated 
submission*’) or uncultivated Dominions, which again was suppos¬ 
ed to be a belt of 500 li beyond Yao-fu. These were the lands not 
affected by Chinese cultural influence. The outer limits of 
Huangfu were the sea on the east and the desert on the west. 11 

This somewhat abstract diagram of Wufu sketches out the 
“known world*' of the Chinese at the end of the third millennium 
B.C. Before one hastily calls it at “sinocentric world**, let us 
first find out the actual implications of the ancient Chinese concept 
of Tianxia in the context of Wufu. 

One of the earliest references to Tianxia in Chinese records 
is to be found in king Wu of Zhou’s essay commemorating the 
triumph of his military campaigns against the erstwhile Yin 
dynasty. In this essay, king Wu alluded to “With a suit of 
armour on me, Tianxia has been totally pacified." “I offered 
benevolence to Sihai and the masses rejoice to be under my rule.** 
and “Tianxia, is well governed, with everyone feeling relaxed.” 11 

Here, the word “masses** is the translation of Wanxing 
which literally denotes M tcn thousand families". Evidently, king 
Wu, like many other ancient Chinese intellectuals, was fond of 
using imageries. His reference to Sihai is another example. This 
term is the curt form of “ Sihai zhi'nti ", meaning “within four 
seas". Another abbreviation of it is Ha'uiei . Which were the 

21. Shujing, chapter! 5 and 6. See also Koog Anguo'i (approx. 156-74 
B.C.) and Koog Yiagda’s annotations. 

22. Ibid, chapter 11. 
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four seas implitd in these terms nobody can tell. It may be 
speculated that the ancient Chinese were vaguely aware of the 
fact that the great continent in which they lived, i.e. Eurasia# 
was hemmed round on all four sides by seas. But the term, 
appeared in Chinese records very early, even before the time of 
Yo when the Chinese “known world'* ended at the fringe of the 
Gobi desert. It is thus difficult to say that the Zhou king had 
made a reference to the entire Eurasia in his above cited state¬ 
ment. He rather used Sihai as an imagery. So is the term Tianxia 
by which he could not have meant “all under the heaven**. For, 
we know that the area which he had “pacified** was China, and 
the people to whom he had extended his “benevolence** were 
those within China. 

It is well known that the internal political structure of China 
under the tutelary leadership of the Zhou family bears close 
resemblance to a confederation, which was itself a mini-world. 
“Within the four seas** may thus be interpreted as “within China, 
the mini-World”, while “under the heaven** may mean “under 
the tutelary leadership of the Son of Heaven**. 

King Cheng (1115-1079 B.C.) of Zhou, who succeeded his 
father king Wu and consolidated the reign of Zhou dynasty, once 
declared : “As an individual, I command over Tianxia and rule 
over hundreds of families. How can I neglect my duties toward 
Zhongti/1 If I am at fault, Sifang will wage war against me.** i# The 
three untranslated terms cited above clearly convey three different 
areas. It is also clear that Tianxia in this context, is meant to be 
the total area inclusive of Zhongtu (the “central land*’) and Sifang 
(the “four sides**). The identification of the three areas can be 
easily done when we transfer them to the abstract diagram of 
Wufu. Zhongtu was obviously a reference to Tianfu t the Tianzi's 
dominion, and Sifang to Houfu , the lords* dominions. Other 
dominions which were not an integral part of the Chinese con¬ 
federation are irrelevant in this context, because no one there could 
have been interested in waging war against the Chinese Tianzi 

23. Qua* Mhatgr* wenjum 2*P* *A- 
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on account of the latter's misrule. It is thus clear that King 
Cheng's statement was meant to challenge his subordinate lords 
to revolt against his misrule. Once again, we see Tianxia being 
used as a reference to the Chinese mini-world which included the 
Tianzi's dominion and the lords* dominions only. 

Mention may be made of the famous Confucian maxim which 
portrays the various stages of a sage's achievements: first he 
should perfect self-cultivation of personal character, then bring 
harmony to his family, then attain an orderly rule in his domi¬ 
nion, and finally pacify Tianxia 14 As discussed earlier, Confucius 
was totally opposed to any programme of annexing others' 
territories. His four stages of a sage's achievements had nothing 
in common with a programme of world conquest. He merely 
suggested that, on the one hand, one could not rule his dominion 
well if he had defects in his personal character and quarrels in 
his own family, while on the other hand, a sage king of one 
dominion (Guo) t if there was one, could morally influence the 
rulers of other states and be vindicated as the supreme leader of 
China (Tianxia)- His language was identical to that of King Wu 
of Zhou, whose essay cited by us earlier had been compiled and 
edited by Confucius into a chapter of Shujing , the Book of 
History. 

There are innumerable other ancient Chinese statements which 
could be cited to prove Tianxia to be an euphuistic term for China 
the mini-world. Suffice it here to mention two more. The famous 
diplomat, Su Tai, of the Warring States period (403-222 B.C.) 
spoke to King Zhao (311-279 B.C.) ofYanin 284-5 B.C. that 
Tianxia had restrained the most aggressive state Qin from 
attacking a smaller state Qi. la What he meant by Tianxia here 
was the confederation of Chinese states. Huang Xie (d. 238 
B.C.), another Chu diplomat of that time, once tried to flatter 
King Zhaoxiang (306-251 B.C.) of Qin by saying that “There 


24. Daxue. chapter 1. 

23 Quan ihanggu wen. Juan 8, p. 8A. 
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is no state of Tianxia which is stronger than Qin and Chu.” 2 * 
Tianxia was his synonym of China. 

Significant changes happened in the political scene when 
Qin Shihuangdi destroyed the last vestige of Zhuhou (the lords) 
in China and redivided the country into provinces and districts 
in 221 B.C. The mini-world of China now became a bona-fide 
nation state, with the ruler, Tianzi directly ruling over the entire 
empire. This change was reckoned by the intellectuals and 
politicians of that time, among whom was the prime minister 
Wang Wan, who hailed it as “historic'*. 27 

However, the term Tianxia t just like Tianzi, survived the 
change. The Qin minister Li Si (d. 208 B.C.) observed that “The 
king of Qin has conquered Tianxia."** The first Han emperor 
Gaozu (206-195 B.C.) made the following remark when he 
looked back at the end of his reign : “For twelve years I have 
established as TUmzi and been the emperor of Tumxla"** 

Similar to Tianxia the pre-imperial term Sihai an its 
synonym Hai'nei also survived. The Han emperor Gaozu penned 
a famous poetic line : 

1 return to my home-place after 1 conquer Hai'nei.** 

The ancient Chinese might have sinned by lacking in 
modesty when they conceived the five categories of dominions 
(Wufu). However, this Wufu was only an abstract and obsolete 
concept, never an active programme at any stage of Chinese 
history. During the Spring and Autumn (722-403) B.C.) and the 
Warring States periods, both the significance of Tianzi and the 
size of his dominion drastically diminished, while some of the 
lords expanded both their influence and territory to such an 

26. ibid, Juan 9, p. 7 A. 

27. Yan Kejun (ed.), Quam Qin wen (1st ed. 1894, reprint, Taipei 1963), 
jean 1, p. 3A. 

28. Ibid, p. 9A. 

29. Yan Kejun (ed.), Qttan Han wen (1st ed. 1894, reprint, Taipei, 1963), 
Jean 1, p. 4B. 

30. Shljljutmt. 
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extent as to reduce Tianzi's position to in significance. Subse¬ 
quent, the Chinese empire was founded on the debris of the 
classical Chinese feudal system by merging Tianzi's dominion 
and the lords' dominion into one—and Wufu lost its relevance 
in Chinese politics. Why we have paid so much attention to 
this obsolete concept is because it helps us discover the subs¬ 
tantial change in Chinese polity from a mini-world to a nation¬ 
state. Traditions die hard. Some of the pre-imperial concepts 
and terms still survived in the literature of imperial China, 
causing confusion in the minds of modern scholars. Whatever 
the case may be, to regard the Chinese usage of an euphuism, 
Tianxia , as a demonstration of sinocentric idiosyncrasy is not 
only unfair, but also smacks of a lack of understanding of 
ancient China's political developments. 

IV 

The term which seems to be even more bedevilled with sino¬ 
centric prejudices than Tianzi and Tianxia is Zhongguo , the 
“Middle Kingdom" or the “Central Kingdom" or the “Central 
Realm". But even this most accused terra deserves a careful 
inquiry. 

It is well known that the Chinese civilization first developed 
in a centrally located geographical position by the middle stream 
of the Yellow river. This geographical environment created an 
awareness among ancient Chinese mind about their central 
location. They thus called their own land “ Zhongyuan " (central 
plain). Zhongtu (central land) or Zhongguo (central state). 

Moreover, Zhongguo had an additional significance in the 
context of Wufu. Tianfu , the Tianzi's dominion, was situated in 
the centre. It was thus called Zhongguo or Zhongtu. As Tianzi 
occupied a central place, he and his government conceived the 
mini-world of China as Sifang (literally, the four sides). When 
Shun (traditionally dated 2255-2208 B.C.), one of the earliest 
Chinese rulers, was pleased with the judicial policies evolved by 
his minister Gaoyao he remarked : “This would enable me to rule 
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in the way I intended, and Sifung would obey my orccr* j s the 
grass bows before the wind It's all due to your virtuous service.” 1 * 
Clearly, Sifang was the Chinese king’s idiom for the country. 

When Pangeng (traditionally dated MOM374 B C.) wanted 
to shift the capita] and rejuvenate the Shang dynasty, he appealed 
thus to bis reluctant subordinates by justifying the migration : 
Heaven would “perpetually bless us in the new capital, and we 
could revive the grand enterprise of our ancestors and pacify 
Sifang.'**' Despite the change of the seat of Tianzi's office, he still 
reckoned that he occupied the centre of gravity of the country ; 
while the country was located permanently on his four sides 
(Sifang). 

Sifang also bears a particular reference to the lords' domi¬ 
nions in the Chinese mini-world. We have already cited King 
Cheng of Zhori declaration (see p. 57) in which he made a distinc¬ 
tion between Zhongtu and Sifang. While Sifang was his reference 
to the dominions of the subordinate lords, Zhongtu indicated his 
exclusive sphere of influence which was politically, even in a way 
geographically, in the centre. Another Zhou king Hui (676-352 
B.C.) once exhorted the visiting prince from the southern state 
Chu (which was the southernmost state of the Chinese mini-world) 
in these words: “Keep guard of your Nanfang- south side- so that 
the foreigners and the people of Yue would not intrude into 
Zhongguo This once again indicates that Zhorgguo as well as 
its synonym Zhongtu were meant to highlight the political centre 
of gravity in the ancient Chinese confederation. The balance of 
this confederation lay in the centre-periphery equation—with the 
Tianzi's dominion, Zhongguo or Zhongtu , forming the core which 
was surrounded by the lords' dominions on all four sides. Sifang , 
including the southern side, Nanfang. 

To further prove this proposition one need only see the 
change of terminology in the Zhou documents. Before the Zhou 

31 Skttjing, chapter 4. 

3 2. It id. chapter 9. 

33. Quan s/uutggu win, Juan 2, p 9A. 
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ruler overthrew the Yin regime and became Tianzi of China, bis 
public announcements had always referred to his own land as Xitu, 
the “western land”.* 1 The first appearance of the term Zhongguo 
in the Zhou records occurred in a statement by King Cheng after 
he had consolidated the Zhou supremacy over the lords within 
China. The statement says : “Since the Lord in the Heaven 
entrusted us with (the governance of) Zhongguo, we have enabled 
the people to develop beyond their traditional territorial limits and 
thus aggrandized the cause of our ancestors.” M The change of 
term from Xitu to Zhongguo well illustrates the enhancement of 
the Zhou ruler's position from that of one of the lords of China to 
that of the highest ruler of China— Tianzi. In pre-imperial China, 
the term Zhongguo was always a reference to Tianzi*s dominion, 
while the reference to entire China was Tianxia. 

Logically, after China became an empire and a de facto 
dominion of the Son of Heaven, Zhongguo and Tianxia became 
synonymous. In 162 B.C., the Han emperor Wen concluded an 
agreement of fraternity with the northern neighbour Hun, by which 
the rulers of the two countries were to treat each other as brothers. 
In his edict to the people explaining his foreign policy, the Chinese 
emperor raised a question : “With prolonged hostility and con¬ 
secutive wars, how can Zhong wal zhi guo maintain their peace?”* 4 
The untranslated Chinese phrase is a combined reference to 
Zhongguo and Wa*guo (“outside country” i.e. foreign country). 
Hereafter, Zhongguo gradually replaced Tianxia as the name for 
China. This replacement signified the transformation of China 
from a mini-world to a bona-fide nation state {guo). 

It is necessary to reiterate that Zhongguo , Tianxia and Tianzi 
were terms that were coined during the pre-imperial period and 
carried over to the imperial period. Any analysis of the meaning 
and motivations behind these terms must take into consideration 
the interns! political circumstances in China before she became an 
empire. During the imperial period, these terms might have been 

34. Shupng Jmam, II «nd 13. 

35. IbdJmmmXA. 

36. Qman Ham wtm.jman 2, p. 3B. 
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occasionally employed to exhibit the Chinese ego before other 
peoples; but it is still difficult to see them as expression of sino- 
centrism. 

Take the term Zhongguo as a case, since it was the proper 
name for China (unlike the term Tianxia which was a euphuistic 
usage), it should have made sense to the people who lived in 
imperial China. (If it was a misnomer, it would have been discard¬ 
ed in course of time.) The word Zhong , like its synonym A fei 
(inside), had a close associatibn with imperial authority. Thus, 
Zhcngtang (literally, “central hall**) was alternately the Prime 
Minister, or his office ; Zhongshusheng (literally, the ‘‘central 
writing department**) or Neishisheng (literally, the ‘‘inner history 
department’*) was the emperor’s confidential secretary; and 
Zhongshi (literally “central messenger**) were the emperor's order¬ 
lies.” On the other hand, the antonym of Zhong and Nei t viz. Wai 
(outside), often indicated the lack of direct connection with the 
imperial government. For instance, Waiguan (literally “outside 
officer”) was a non-central government official; 38 while Waisheng 
(literally, ‘‘outside department**) was a reference to non-central 
government institutions. 3 * 

Power, authority initiatives and policy-decisions of an empire 
always spring from the centre. But their vigour and effectiveness 
gradually diminish when they extend towards the boundaries. Even 
in a highly centralized empire like Ch'na. her enormous size would 
leave a peripheral area where the central government’s long arm 
could hardly reach. Thus, the term Zhongguo indicated the part of 
China which was effectively under imperial control, while another 
term waifan literally, the “outer fence”) indicated the peripheral 
area of the empire whose governance was generally entrusted to 
special imperial commissioners. Some modern scholars have over¬ 
looked the centre-periphery equation in .China’s internal politics, 

37- CiAo/(Shanghai, I9?9), Vol. 1, p 82, “Zhongshi**; p. 84. * Zhong- 
lang”; p. 89 “zhongshusheng’* 

38. Ibid Vol. II, p. 214. “waiguan". 

39. The Manchu imperial court used to blame erring officials for being 
infected by the bad habit of Waisheng. Cf Qing Gao:ong Shl/u, Juan 1431, p. 16. 
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and merely interpreted the Zhongguo and Waifan relationship as 
that between China and the foreign countries. 49 

Moreover, by any logical criterion, Zhongguo is not an expres¬ 
sion of cultural superiority. Firstly, Zhong is but one of the five 
directions in Chinese conception. The Chinese have always found 
it convenient to use the terms for directions to name places (Such 
as Hanzhong, “the central region where the Han river flows’*; 
Honan, “south of the Yellow river”; Shandong, “east of the 
Taihang, mountain*'; Beijing, “northern capital”; and Xi'an 
“pacification in the west” etc), divide administrative zones (such 
as Huazhong. “central China,*; Huabci, “north China”; Hua- 
nan, “south China”; Huadong, “east China”, Zhongnan “central- 
south China” etc.), and group fighting formations (such as the 
Taiping rebel army being separately commanded by the Eastern, 
Western, Southern and Northern kings etc.). The term Zhongguo, 
just like many other terms in which the concept of zhang forms 
a part, is primarily a geo-political identification. 

Secondly, the word Zhong does not carry with it a value 
judgement in its geo-political usage. Otherwise, it may convey 
the meaning of “middling" or “mediocre” etc. which are totally 
irrelevant to vanity. The scale of merit expressed in Chinese terms 
contains Shang (superior), Zhong (middling) and Xia (inferior), 
Incidentally, there is a term Shangguo in Chinese literature, 
with which the traditional Chinese alternately used sometimes 
to vent chauvinistic feelings and sometimes to express traditional 
Chinese modesty before foreign nationals. 41 If the Chinese had 
only used this term Shangguo or “superior state” for their own 
country, then there would have been a legitimate ground for the 
charge of sinocentrism. 

Thirdly, although in many Chinese documents addressed to 
foreigner*, the term Zhongguo is accompanied by expressions of 
national pride, there are also occasions when its appearance is also 
shrouded with a feeling of modesty or humility Hou Honshu , the 

40. Fmirbank, Chinese World Order, pp. 9-10. 

41. Cihai, Vol. I, p. 34, ‘'sltangguo” 
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second Han history, describes the Central Asian states (Xiyu, 
literally, the “western region”) as richer than Zhongtu.* 2 The 
nineteenth century reformers made very unfavourably allusions of 
Zhortgguo in comparison to those prevailing in Europe ( Taixi , 
literally the “extreme West”). 4 * 

Zhongguo , the central kingdom, and Taixi, the extreme west, 
are pure geographical concepts, free from value judgement. In 
conceiving Europe to be in the extreme west, the Chinese were as 
innocent as the Europeans who reckoned China to be in the “Far 
East”. For, in geographical expressions, unless one fixes a centre 
somewhere, one is unable to indicate the four directions. Thus, 
the Europeans had to allot themselves a central position on the 
globe, and China fell in the far east in reference to the European 
centre. Few, if any, European writers have ever challenged the 
validity of such geographical terms as “Far East”, “Middle East” 
“East Indies.” and “West Indies” etc., implying that Europe is 
occupying a central position. Yet, there should not be any theory 
of “Eurocentrism” just because of this. 

However, many traditional Chinese did seriously challenge 
the proposition that China lay at the centre of the globe. A fairly 
large portion of the population in traditional China were Budd¬ 
hists, among whom were many outstanding intellectuals, including 
the modern reformer, Liang Qichao (1873-1929). In Buddhist 
literature, China is described as Donghua or “China in the East” 
and Dongtu or the “Eastern Land”. These descriptions have their 
logical base that India, the “kingdom o Buddha”, lies in the 
centre of the world. A debate took place during the Liu Song 
period (420-589) in which, Huiyan, a Buddhist monk, scored a de¬ 
bating point over a Confucian scholar, He Chengtian (370-447), 
stating that there was no shadow in India at noon during Summer 
Solstice— hence India lay in the centre of the world. The Song 
emperor Wen (424-453) endorsed Huiyan's views by appointing 


42. Ibid . p. 80, “Zhongtu” 

43. Wuxu bianfa , Vol. I, p. 123, 126 and paxsim. 
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him a courtier. 44 

The conclusion we shall arrive from the foregoing discussion 
is that the term Zhongguo is an ordinary and innocent word. To 
the many hundreds of million people who spoke Chinese in the 
past and speak it now, Zhongguo was and is just a proper noun 
free from any motivation. When the Japanese speak of their 
country, Nihon (the Land of Rising Sun), it could never have 
occurred to them that they lived on the planet sun. If Chinese 
have used a name which had come down from their early ances¬ 
tors (just as the case of Nihon for the Japanese), there is nothing 
extraordinary in it. Incidentally, the Japanese have always called 
China “Chukoku" which means exactly the same as the Chinese 
mean Zhongguo. Yet no Japanese would have ever considered 
China as lying in the centre of the world. Zhongguo , after all, 
is not the only geographical term of this world which has em¬ 
braced the concept of “centre”. It is just like the ancient Latin 
term ,f Mediterranean'* or the ancient Indian term “ Madhyadesa *\ 
The latter term which was the name of the ancient kingdom 
of Magadha is still enshrined in Chinese Buddhist literature as 
Zhongguo (central kingdom), Zhongtian (central heaven) or 
Zhongtianzhu (central heavenly India). Those who insist on the 
Chinese having sinned by naming their country Zhongguo at least 
owe us an explanation about Chinese intellectual behaviour as 
demonstrated in their various usages of Zhong as an attribute of 
different lands. 


V 

Misinterpretations of Chinese terminology often create an 
impression that the Chinese tradition has looked down upon 
foreigners. A glance at the learned scholar’s English translation of 
traditional Chinese documents would lead to the conclusion that 
the ancient Chinese never had a word for foreigners without a 

44. Daoxuan, Shijia fangzhi, juan 1, in Taisho Daizokyo, Vol. LI, 
p. 949. 
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derogatory connotation. The latter seem to be always referred 
to as “barbarians”. This, indeed, is the basic assumption of the 
theory of sinocentrism. 

The ancient Chinese used many words to designate foreig¬ 
ners. The foreigners were loosely distinguished as Dongyl ( Yi in 
the east), Xirong (Rong in the west), Nanman (Man in the south) 
and Beidi (Di in the north). Had the Chinese used these terms to 
prejudge and stigmatize the foreigners? How is it that in visual 
symbols, the word Di is a combination of “dog” and “fire”, while 
the word Man includes a part which suggests “insect” ? 

To answer these questions we must turn to an authority on 
ancient Chinese semasiology, Xu Shen, who lived in the first 
century and whose dictionary Shuowen Jiezi was unique in the 
history of lexicography. 44 All the four words mentioned above 
are found in this dictionary. However, only Yi was defined by 
him as meaning the foreigners. 4 * Rong denotes “warfare”, not 
“foreigners in the west”. 4 ’ Similarly, Man was the name of a 
kind of snake in the south ( Nanman shezhong ), not of the people 
there, 41 while Di was meant not for a foreigner but a special 
breed of dogs whose skin was reddish in colour Chidi, which serves 
to explain the semantic elements of “dog” and “fire” in the 
writing of the word. 4 * 

Why did Xu Shen fail to mention Rong, Man and Di as 
designations for foreigners ? As a matter of fact, such designa¬ 
tions had existed in ancient Chinese documents long before 
Xu wrote his dictionary. One explanation is that Xu’s dic¬ 
tionary was specially devoted to etymological studies. Therefore, 

45. The dictionary, compiled in the flrit century, helped intellectuals at 
that time to recognize the palaeographic forms of 10,639 characters which were 
hardly recognizable because the Qin emperor Shihuangdi had burnt the 
earlier books. The dictionary therefore contributed to the restoration of the 
meaning of Chinese classics. 

46. Shuowen , Jiezi, chapters 10A, I0B, 12B, I3A. 

47. Ibid , 12B. 

48. Ibid, 13A. 

49. Ibid , 10A. 
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he made clear how the three terms Rong, Man and Di were 
originally conceived—they were not designed to prejudge the 
foreigners. As for the term Yi , be gave two interpretations 
simultaneously, i.e. “to conquer*’ and “people in the east**. 80 A 
glance at the old writing of this word which is the combination 
of a big man (fig. 1) with a bow (fig. 2) makes it easy to compre¬ 
hend his interpretations. This people in the east must have been 

(*'«• •) ^ (Fig 2) g 


a mighty martial race who had mastery of weapons. When the 
ancient Chinese first coined this word and its visual to convey 
the concept of conquest, they must have thought of the mighty 
warriors from the east. Consequently, the script appears in Chinese 
literature as the designation for foreigners from the east, but 
some times also designating foreigners in general. 

So, while Yi was originally designed to describe a foreigner, 
Rong , Man and Di were not. Thus, there is no sufficient ground 
to allege that the ancient Chinese purposely choose opprobrious 
names to designate the southern and northern foreigners. That 
the name snake acquired the connotation of “southern foreigners** 
and the name dog the connotation of “northern foreigners” 
may be explained. It is well known that all peoples of the world 
first developed their spoken languages and later their written 
scripts. The ancient Chinese spoke of Yi, Rong , Man and Di 
long before they found a written form for them. They had a 
peculiar morphemic writing as opposed to the alphabetic scripts 
of most other peoples. Some of the morphemic writings are 
pictographs or ideographs, the visual manifestations of which 
are meant to convey the concepts behind them, as the writing of 
Yi well illustrates. But there are also a large number of Chinese 
words whose visual manifestations merely express some parti¬ 
cular sounds. This is partly because of the tremendous difficulty 

50. Ibid, 10B. 
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in sketching out linguistic concepts with a limited number of 
strokes, and partly because of the urgency of transforming spoken 
concepts into written forms. It became commoa fora concept 
to borrow the written form of its homophone. In this way many 
written forms went on acquiring additional concepts. We can 
imagine that when the ancient Chinese wanted to give a written 
shape of Man (southern foreigner) and Di (northern foreigner) 
they found it most handy to adopt the already existing scripts of 
their homophones. Thus they wrote Man for “southern snake*' 
as also for “southern foreigners” just because the two concepts 
happened to be pronounced identically. So was the case with 
Di and Rong. 

Another aspect of the life of the ancients deserves considera¬ 
tion. Before they invented agriculture and domesticated animals, 
they herded in the jungles like other animals. They had to fight 
for their survival with wild animals as with fellow human-beings. 
It was common among primitive tribes to use animal skulls, horns, 
feathers, etc. as masks, decorations and totemic symbols. Fan 
Wenlan, the late lamented Chinese communist historian, alluded 
to an ancient foreign tribe which was named Qtumrong by the 
Chinese because the tribesmen themselves claimed that their 
ancestors were descendants of two white dogs ( Quan). Fan 
thought their totemic symbols were the two dogs. There were 
other foreign tribes mentioned in early Chinese records as 
“bears" (Xiong) and “tigers" (Hu) etc. for the same reason.' 41 
The ancients seem never to have considered it a loss of dignity 
to be associated with animal symbols. One of the legendary 
leaders or culture-heroes of China, Fuxi (alias Taihao), was 
described as an awkward creature with a human head on a 
snake’s body. He was, in fact, a non-Chinese, Yi, but was 
claimed by Chinese tradition as one of the creators of civiliza¬ 
tion. 12 An important province of China, Sichuan, was known 
as Shu, the archaic writing of which contains the sketch of a silk- 

51. Fan Wenlan, Zhongguo tongshi jianbian, Vol. I, pp. 19-90. 

52. Ibid, p. 88. 
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worm (fig. 3). The name was chosen by the people of Shu because 
sericulture had first brought prosperity to the place. The person 
who introduced sericulture to Sichuan has always been remem¬ 
bered as Cancong or “silk-worm bundle”.” This is not meant to 
be an insult, but to show gratitude to the man who brought 
prosperity to their land. Thus, the association of certain Chinese 
names with animals and insects is not necessarily malicious. 


(Fi*- 3) ^ (Fig. 4) £ (Fig. 5) 


Two other appellations the Chinese used for foreigners 
deserve attention. Hu t the ancient writing of which is a combi¬ 
nation of two symbols, with a brief sketch of a “cow's head” 
on the left (fig. 4) and an ideogram for “flesh” on the right (fig. 5) 
denotes the fleshy part of a cow’s neck. 64 Later, this word was 
adopted as the script to write a homophone, which was the 
Chinese name for the Huns. The sound “Hu” came from 
“Hun”. 55 But the Chinese also used it to convey many other 
concepts ranging from “old age” to “irrational” which have no 
connection with the Huns. Expressions like Hushuo (nonsense), 
Htmao (rowdyism) have nothing to do with foreigners. Whereas 
Hujiao (pepper), Huqin (fiddle), Huchuang (easy-chair), Hutao 
(walnut), Huluobo (carrot) etc. are related to the concept of 
“foreign” (derived from Hu) because all these things were brought 
to China from foreign countries. Pepper, for instance, was 
an Indian gift. 66 It has not only enriched Chinese cuisine, but 
cured billions of Chinese from various ailments since its introduc¬ 
tion to China more than a thousand years ago. By calling it 

53. Cihai, IX, 173, "Cancong"; Liang Qichao “Lishishang zhongguo 
mingzi zhi guancha" in Guoshi yanjiu liupian (reprint Taipei, 1961), p. 6. 

54. Shuov/en jiezi> 4B. 

55. Liang Qichao, “Zhongguo lishi shang mingzi zhi yanjiu", in op cit , 
p. 27 <p. 61). 

56. Yu Jingrang, "Hujiao tengqie, pipa, zhujiang", Dalu magazine 
(Taipei), XVII: 7 (Oct. 15,1958): 199-202. 
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Hujiao or “foreign-chilli”, the Chinese express gratitude to those 
who taught them its uses. Similarly, the Central Asian fiddle has 
been one of the most popular musical instruments in China in the 
last fifteen hundred years, especially, the two-string fiddle. The 
Chinese music lovers call this instrument Erxian or “two-strings”, 
and alternately Erhu or “two-foreign”, which sounds odd, but 
is again a token of Chinese gratitude to those who introduced the 
instrument to China. 

Another term is Fan, the palaeographic form of which 
depicts the animal foot-print (fig. 6) in the field (fig. 7). It origi¬ 
nally denoted “animal feet”* 7 but was borrowed to wiite another 

6 > $ ** ’> ffi 


name for some foreigner which is its homophone. It has two 
homophones, one denoting “exuberant growth” and another 
denoting “hedge”. The former was used by careless writers for 
the other Fan for “foreign/foreigner”, while the latter acquired 
such connotations as “barrier” and “vassal”, which extend from 
the denotation “hedge”, but has no semantic connection with the 
other two homophones. A learned scholar has tried to make out 
something from the three Fan : 

Thus the sound of Fan stands ambiguously for characters 

that mean respectively foreign or vassal. . 

This line of argument is fraught with difficulty because there 
are countless homophones is Chinese language. For instance, the 
sound Xi represents separately the concepts of west, brook, 
rhinoceros, be found of, to wash, to play, to practise, to bring, to 
inhale, to rest, fine, and many others. It is illogical to find any 
link between these diverse concepts. So the phenomenon of homo¬ 
phone cannot lend any force to the scholar's arguments that 

57. Shuowen jiezi, 2A. 

38. Pairbanki Chine ie World Order, p. 10. 
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the ancient Chinese treated foreign lands as vassals. 

Historical analysis is no semantic puzzle. If the ancient 
Chinese loved or hated any foreigners, there must have been 
some basic social and economic causes which a scholar should be 
able to find out. For instance, Hu, which was originally the name 
for Huns, was defined by the Han Chinese as Tian zhi jiaozi or 
“the Pampered Sons of Heaven”. This was because the Huns 
were robust, belligerent and aggressive. 5 ® The Huns were thus 
called by the Chinese as Tianjao f a shorter form of Tian zhi 
jiaozi. Hu and Tianjiao were synonyms and commanded the res¬ 
pect of the Chinese, otherwise the concept of Tian (heaven) would 
not have been associated with the Huns. 

However, in the 4th century five different Hu races (mostly 
of Hun origin) intruded and devastated the Yellow river area 
which was the economic, social and political centre of China. 
The Chinese who lived in this area suffered enormous hardships. 
They naturally developed resentment and hatred towards the Hu , 
which became a symbol of brigandage, and was generally suffixed 
with Zei (bandit) in ordinary Chinese conversation. Shi Le, who 
controlled a large part of north China and became the emperor 
of Zhao in 330-335 was a sensitive alien ruler who knew about the 
Chinese sentiment. Being a northern foreigner himself, he could 
not tolerate the use of such an approbrious term as Hu by his 
Chinese subjects. Consequently, the names of many vegetables 
were changed by dropping the prefix Hu, which, as alluded to 
earlier, only expressed Chinese indebtedness to foreign neighbours 
for introducing such vegetables into China.* 0 But even a sensitive 
tyrant like Shi Le understood the social factors behind the 
Chinese abusiveness. When a native official complained to him 
against Huzei (foreign bandits), he graciously forgave the impu¬ 
dence and even offered to compensate for the loss suffered by the 

59. Honshu, juan 94A; Cihai, II, 272, "TiaDjiao’*. 

60. For iosiance, the name of cucumber was changed from Hugua to 
Huanggua , that of broad-bean was changed from Hudou to Wandou . Zhang 
Shaotang (ed.), Bencao gangmu (Shanghai, 1932), juan 28, p. 13; Gujin tushu 
jicheng, Caomu dian , juan 35, p. 390-1. 
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official on behalf of his delinquent kinsmen.* 1 

By the 7th century all Chinese resentment against the Hu had 
been virtually spent out. Many Hu ladies entered the Chinese 
imperial palace of the Tang dynasty (618-906), some of whom 
gave birth to Sons of Heaven.* 2 The famous poet Li Bo (699-762) 
was enchanted by Huji (foreign ladies), jade-skin Central Asian 
dancing-girls in the capital Chang'an’s restaurants, who inspired 
him to rhyme : 

Oh, fragrant charm and dainty fashion, 

A silken arm that calls my passion. 

Softy breezy Spring with enchanting colour 

The hour is ringing for pot-valour.** 

Many Chinese accounts of the Tang period tell vividly how a 
large number of “Bosihu" (foreigners from Persia) had lived, 
travelled and traded in China.* 4 There is no evidence of anyone 
of them being treated by contemporary Chinese as less cultured. 

During the Song dynasty (998-1279), there were more Arab 
traders in China than Persian. They were still designated as Hu 
in Chinese literature but in official language the use of Fan became 
quite frequent. In Canton and other cities where foreigners had 
settled in large numbers, there was a Fanfang (foreign colony) 
governed by an official named Fanzhang (foreign chief), a foreigner 
appointed by the Chinese government. One such chief was an 
Arab named “Xinyatuoluo” (probably Sheik Abd-Allah) who 
arrived in China in the Xi’ning era (1068-1077). He was first 
conferred an honorary title of “Huaihua jiangjun" (a general who 

61. Pan Wenlan, op cit, 11, 324. 

62. The first, second and third Tang emperors were born of foreign 
mothers according to the late lameoted Chinese historian Chen Yinque. See 
his Tangdal zhengzhi shilue, passim. 

63. Li Bo, “Zunjiiming", in Litaibo quanji (Hong Kong), p. 99. 

64. Toiping guangji, a collection of Tang stories edited in the 10th 
century by Li Fang et al., (reprint, Taipei, 1962), passim. 
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cherishes Chinese culture) and then made the foreign chief at 
Canton. With this status and authority he soon acquired a huge 
fortune. 63 

During the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), a foreign tributary 
envoy was termed in official records as Fanshi or Gongyi (here shi 
stands for “envoy”, and Gong for “tribute offering”). The Ming 
government documents often alluded to “Zhufanguo” (various 
foreign countries) and “Siyi” (literally meaning “four foreigners” 
but actually meaning “foreigners from all four directions”). 
Whereas during the Sui period (581-618) the Chinese government 
had maintained four different offices—termed Dongyishi Nannum - 
shi, Xirongshi and Beidishi—(oi receiving foreign envoys from the 
east, south, west and north separately, 66 subsequent Chinese 
governments did not divide their bureaucratic set-up according to 
geographical regions. Thus the emergence of Siyi in the Ming 
documents signifies final and total abandonment of the earlier 
Chinese practice of specifying foreigners from the cast as Yi, and 
those from the west, south and north as Rong , Man and Di 
respectively. If modern European merchants were termed Yi in 
the Ming and Qing (1644-1911) documents, it does not mean 
that they were designated as “eastern barbarians \ and certainly 
the name had nothing to do uith the fact that they first reached 
China from the eastern coast. 

Moreover, there is no evidence to show that the designation 
Yi meant prejudgement and stigmatization. In the Canton Gazet¬ 
teer (Guangzhoufu zhi), there is reference to a “Yiwang” (foreign 
king) of Fanyu named Zhonghuan who rebelled againgt the Sui 
emperor Wen (581-604) 67 in the Ming Statutes, there is an edict 
dated 1579 which contains the following stipulation : 

The tribute-offering Yi (foreigners) should be awarded with 

largesse and sent home as soon as the court celebrations 

65. Gu Yanwu (1613-1618), Tianxia junguo llblng shu, Juan 104, p. 61 

66 Gujin tushu jlcheng, Vol. 209, p. 5, 12. 

67. Guangzhoufu zhi, juan 75, p 38. 
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are over.® 8 

Huairou yuanyi (Compassion for distant foreigners) was a 
professed policy of traditional Chinese governments, and was much 
reiterated by the imperial court during Ming and Qing. In 1406, 
Ming government erected a 120-suite hotel at Canton and named 
it Huaiyuanyi (Huaiyuan Hotel). 4 * Huaiyuan is the shorter form 
of Huairou yuanyi. The Ming government deliberately choose this 
high-sounding name for a hotel which was specially built to pro¬ 
vide hospitality to visiting foreigners. 

One more evidence should suffice to show that Yi has no 
intrinsic value-judgement. In November 1845, at a time when the 
Chinese had learnt to respect Britain, particularly her gunboats, 
the Canton viceroy Qiying paid an official visit to the newly ceded 
territory of Hong Kong. In his report to the imperial court 
data 21 December 1845, Qiying narrated his dealings with the 
British officials in Hong Kong. He boasted how the Hong Kong 
governor, Davis, had been convinced by his eloquent explanation 
of Manchu government policy, and also had “respectfully" enter¬ 
tained him (Qiying) with a Yi banquet (Yiyan). 70 Obviously, this 
reference to Yi banquet and the Chinese allusion to Yi factories 
(Yiguan) at Canton before the Opium War were free from malice 
and disrespect. If Yi connoted barbarian, then Qiying himself who 
had been the chief guest at the British banquet would have been 
equally considered as involved in a barbarian activity. Then the 
stigmatization of his own phrase Yiyan would have been self- 
insulting. But this in fact was not the case. Judging from the self- 
congratulatory tone of his report, he was rather flattered by being 
treated to foreign food. 

However, as we have pointed out earlier, the crux of the issue 
lies not in the usage of a term. The Jesuits who were designated 
Yi by the Chinese were profoundly loved and respected. While 

68. Gujln ttuhu Jlcktng, Vol. 209, p. 18A. 

69. Ou Yanwu, op citjuan, 220, p. 12. 

70. Jiang Tingfu (T.F. Tiiang), Jindai Zhonrguo waijiaoshi ziliao jiyao 
(reprint, Taipei, 1938), 1. 144, 
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Johann Adam Schall (159M 666) was visited at his Beijing resi¬ 
dence by Emperor Shunzhi (1644-1561) on 24 occasions in a year 
(1656-6), 71 Ferdinandus Verbiest (1623-1694), the tutor of 
Emperor Kangxi (1662-1722), was promoted to deputy minister- 
ship and awarded with posthumous honours. Emperor Kangxi 
also wrote his epitaph.’ 1 

Even the Englishmen who were the majority of European 
merchants at Canton before the Opium War did not seem to have 
been prejudged and stigmatized for being called Yi by the Chinese. 
George Macartney (1737-1806), the first British ambassador to 
China (1793), stated thus : 

1 saw nothing at Canton to hinder any Englishman, who 

would wear the Chinese habit and speak the Chinese language, 

from becoming a Chinese if he chose it, and of becoming 

even a Hong merchant if possessed of mouey and address. 71 

While the term Yi itself added no disfavour to the Chinese 
attitude towards foreigners, it did reflect the change in that atti¬ 
tude. During the early 19th century, when two abortive British 
attempts on Macau (in 1802 and 1808) generated tension between 
Britain and China, the Chinese began to talk about Yi with dis¬ 
respect and scorn, as they had done about Hu one and half¬ 
millennia ago. The new derogatory sense of the word Yi was 
noticed by the British East India Company's interpreter, Dr. Mor¬ 
rison, who pointed out in 1827 that it was “a dubious word, never 
used by ourselves* 1 . 74 Morrison was unaware of the fact that the 
same dubious word had enshrined many petitions which had gone 
from the Company to the Canton government. We reproduce on 

71. Jonathan Spence, To Change China : Western Advisers in China 
(Boston, 1969), p. 19. 

72. Ibid, pp. 26-31; Pang Hao, Zhongxi jiao tong shi (Taipei, 1959), IV, 

27-8. 

73. George Macartney, Observations, in J.L. Cranmer-Byng (ed.), An 
Embassy to China (Longmans, 1962), p. 234. 

74. H.B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to 
China (Oxford, 1926), IV, 152. 
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page 79 a photostat copy of a petition signed by J.W. 
Roberts (along with his thumb-print) “for self and Select Com¬ 
mittee” on September 7, 1809. The petition styled the English 
merchants as Yishang (Yi merchants) and Britain as Yiguo (Yi 
state). 

Morrison, however, did not treat Yi as the Chinese equivalent 
of “barbarian”, he translated it as “foreign”. 75 The English ver¬ 
sion of Emperor Qianlong’s (1736-1795) letter to King George III 
of Britain (first rendered into Latin by the Jesuits and then trans¬ 
lated into English by Englishmen), which was shown to King 
George and other British authorities, has no allusion to “bar¬ 
barian”, 7 * although the word Yi appears in the original text fifteen 
times. 77 This means that to the translators Yi was an innocent 
and simple expression equivalent to the English word “foreign”. 
This English version of Qianlong's letter has since been quoted by 
learned writers numberless times, yet few if any have ever pointed 
out that the Chinese emperor had used the word “barbarian” as 
an insult to the British crown. 

How is it, then, that in modern historical writing one rarely 
comes across an English translation of traditional Chinese docu¬ 
ments in which Yi is not rendered as “barbarian”? Even other 
words such as Hu, Fan and their synonyms sufler the same treat¬ 
ment. But Yi, Hu, Fan etc. were consistently used by ancient and 
pre-modern Chinese to convey the concept of “foreign” or “foreig¬ 
ner” without value-judgement. While they may be treated as 
Chinese equivalents to the ancient Greek word barbaros, also free 
from value-judgement, they are not the same as “barbaran”, which 
in the modern English is a derogatory term clearly distinguishable 
from “foreign” or “foreigner”. By arbitrarily equating Yi, Hu, 
Fan and their synonyms with “barbarian”, gross injustice is being 
done to Chinese history because the traditional Chinese are thus 

75. Ibid. 

76. Ibid , II, 247-252. 

77. Qingchao xu wenxian tongkao, Juan 57, p. Kao 8119; chuan 334, 
p. Kao 10742. 
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This is the reproduction of a photostat copy of an original document 
which appears in Qint Jiaqingchao waijiao shiliuo, Vol. Ill, published 
by the Beijing Palace Museum in 1933. This document is a petition addressed 
by the Canton Select Committee of East India Company to the Viceroy of 
Canton requesting for the lifting to an embargo on English trade which was 
resultant from the English instiusion into Macau in 1808. In this document, 
the word Yt (as indicated by the pencic circles) was used five times as appella¬ 
tion for England and English merchants. 
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deprived of their normal concept of “foreign" or “foreigner” and 
a foreign word born out of centuries-old Christian intolerance 
towards non-Chri<tian cultures, is put into Chinese mouths. To 
depend upon such an arbitrary technique to establish the theory 
of Sinocentrism is but an exercise in subterfuge. 

VI 

The theory of Sinocentrism is founded on the premise of 
Chinese “culturalism" in contrast to Western nationalism . 78 Cul¬ 
ture has been hyperbolized into an omnipotent monster which 
allegedly swallowed up both individuality and national identity in 
traditional China. This premise, however attractive, betrays a 
superficial understanding of Chinese history. 

First of all, one must not take a static view of the Chineseness 
in Chinese culture. A well-known Japanese historian Tomi Saeki 
has developed the theory that the early Chinese not only imported 
bronze but also culture (including the imperial system) from West 
Asia. 7 * According to a renowned U S. scholar William H. McNeill 
the neolithic culture in ancient China had received beneficial 
influence from that of Mesopotamia, echoing a theory which was 
popular among Western scholars a couple of decades ago . 80 It 
is well known that the people of Qin (from which name came the 
Indian word Cheena and the English word China) who lived first 
on the western fringe of the Chinese mini-world and later unified 
it into a centralized empire, had strong cultural affinities with 

78. The premise was first propounded by J K. Fairbank in his '‘Tribu¬ 
tary Trade and China's Relations with the West", Far Eastern Quarterly, 1 : 2 
(1942) : 130, and reiterated in his Trade and Diplomacy, p. 26 It was later 
mightily expounded by Joseph R. Levemon in his Lions Ch'i-eh'ao and the 
Mind of Modern China (London, revised ed. 1959), pp. 109-122. 

79. My interview with him at Kyoto University on October 13, 1973. 

8<\ William H. McNeill, The Rise of the West (Chicago. 1963) pp 34 40; 
Wang Tch-chao, "Makeneier xifangde xingqi", in the Journal of the Institute 
of Chinese Studies of Chinese University of Hong Korg, II : I (1969) ; 24. 

81. Fang Hao, op cit , I, 20; Liang Qichao, "Zhongguo lishishang minzi 
zhi yanjiu", op cit, p. 17 (p. 51). 
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the peoples of the West.® 1 Being the first ruling group of imperial 
China, they surely played the catalyst’s role in introducing West 
Asian and European ingredients into Chinese culture. 

No sooner had the Chinese empire been founded that there 
came the serious challenge from the Huns in the north, who were 
one of the earliest peoples in the world to domesticate horses and 
introduce the animal in warfare. For their own security and survi¬ 
val, the Chinese had to adopt the Hun culture by developing 
“horse politics” (Mazheng)** and a horse-oriented economy. It is 
an interesting coincidence that the early Chinese name for groom, 
Sima (literally, to manage the horse), became the title of a high- 
ranking general from 119 B.C. onwards, 88 like the semantic dege¬ 
neration of the English word “marshall”. Similarly, there have 
been as many important vocables and expressions in the Chinese 
language relating to horse as there are in English relating to woollen 
textiles, which was the glory of England and the pillar of British 
economy before the Industrial Revolution.* 4 Just as the woollen 
textile industry gave rise to expressions like “spinster”, “to spin a 
yam*’, “weavers of long tales”, “tangled skein”, “unravelling a 
mystery” in English, the horse io Chinese gave rise to expressions 
like jiayu (to control), xim (to tame), zhi or shi (to run), zhu (to 
station), teng (to leap), sao (to get disturbed), qu (to drive), 
jiao (proud), yen (to test), ying (to win), jinghai (to be frigh¬ 
tened), madao (sword), magua (jacket), maehi (age), matou 
(wharf), maxi (circus), matong (commode) etc 84 . The Chinese were 
first forced to wear but later became fond of wearing the Hun cos¬ 
tumes like trousers and boots xue, also called Hulu or “foreign 
shoes”). What the alien rulers had brought about in China during 
the Northern Dynasties (386-604) was a virtual change in Chinese 
living habits, including dress. Shen Gua (1031-1094) wrote : 

Beginning from the inception of the Northern Dynasties, the 

82. Cihal, XII, 2-3, "Mazheag”. 

83. Ibid , II, !9. "Sima”. 

84. Cf. E. Lipfton, The History of Woollen and Worsted bidustries 
(I ondon, 1621), p. 7, Cihal. XII, 1-28. 
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Chinese have completely adopted the apparel of the Hu , viz. 

tight sleeves, red and green colours, short upper garment and 

long boots. . . . This remained so during the Wude (618-626) 

and Zhenguan (627-649) eras. Only after the Kaiyuan (713- 

741) era was there a slight increase of varieties.* 5 

A fashion not mentioned above was the use of Hufen (foreign 
powder) for make-up by both Chinese men and women from the 
Han Dynasty onwards.** 

Another fashion among the court ladies of the Tang Dynasty 
was the V-shaped collar which half-exposed the bosom-an imita¬ 
tion of female fashion in Central Asia, if not further beyond. 
Many Tang women also wore the European-style folded collar. 87 
Imitation of foreign fashions can be traced back even to the time 
of Han emeror Wu (140-87 B C) whose places were said to have 
been filled with imported jewels and novelties, including ivory-mats 
and bead-screens. 88 A jewel-studded saddle from India was said to 
have created a vogue of saddle-decoration among the aristocrats 
in the capital Chang'an during his reign.* 8 The emperor also 
started a new fashion in China, the use of aromatic substances as 
perfume or in fumigation. Since then foreign perfumes have been 
an inevitable item of China’s import trade. 

The Chinese fondness for perfumes not only shows their 
materialistic outlook on life, but further strengthens their admira¬ 
tion for foreign lands. The Han ruling family used perfumes so 
lavishly that the outlet for dirty water from the imperial ladies* 
bath was nick-named Liuxiangqu (Drain of Flowing Fragrance). 
The Wei emperor Wen (220-6) once killed his beloved steed in 
anger because the horse was annoyed by the unusaJ fragrance of 

85. Shen Gua : Mengqi bitan, cited in Zhuang Shen, "Tangdai fuoude 
fushi”, Ming-pao monthly (Hong Kong), LXXXXJV (Oct. 1973) : 2. 

86. Cihai, VIII, 188, "Hufen”. 

87. 'Zhuang Shen, loc cit. t pp. 2-4. 

88‘ Gnjin tushu jicheng , vol. 788, pp. 32B-33A, citing Guoxie. Dongming 
ji t vol. 799, p. 12A, citing Shiyuan. 

89. Zhang Xmglang, Zhongxi jiaotong shiliao huibian. (reprint, Taipei. 
1962), VI, 29. 
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the emperor’s robe and refused to allow him to ride. A famous 
Tang actress, Lianxiang, in the 8th century was always chased by 
butterflies and bees in the streets of Chang’an, because the insects 
mistook her as a moving aromatic plant. The Ming emperor Shi- 
zong (1522-1566) once ordered for one hundred cattles of amber¬ 
gris from abroad, offering to pay 1,200 taels of silver for one catty 
of the perfume, which was 13 times higher than the market price 
in Sumatra.* 0 Perfumes even influenced Chinese politics. An in¬ 
significant official in the foreign trade department was promoted 
straightaway to colonel’s (wei) rank by the Han government for 
his contribution to the importing of perfumes. This earned him 
the nick-name of “Perfume Colonel” (xiangwei). A thousand years 
later, during the Song Dynasty (960-1279), a dismissed official 
from Canton worked his way up to reinstatement and dramatic 
promotion to governorship of Canton by supplying perfumes to 
imperial courtiers. He is remembered in Chinese history as the 
“perfume Governor” (xiangyan day in). 91 Such was the Chinese 
fondness for perfumes that foreign traders succeeded in pouring 
fantastic tales about some of the aromatic stuff (which China could 
not produce) into Chinese ears. The Chinese were led to believed 
in the power of an incense fanhtmg xiang to resurrect the dead to 
life. Liquid storax (suhe xiang ) was believed by the Chinese 
who lived during and before the 5th century to be the excreta of 
the lion. Incidentally very few Chinese in those days knew what 
kind of animal the Hon was. It was first brought to China by the 
Parthians in the year 78; and the Chinese word for the animal, 
Shi , is a corruption of the Persian word Shir, Chinese name for 
ambergris has always been Lcngyan (dragon’s saliva) which exactly 
expresses the Chinese belief of what the perfume was.® 2 


90. Gujin tushu Jieheng, caomudian, Vol. 556, p. 39B, 4lA. 

91. Ihid t p. 34B; Cheng Weixi : “Songdai Guangzhoushi duiwai mao- 
yide qingxing", Shihuo magazine, I : 12 (May 16, 1935) : 28-29. 

9-. Li Shizen (1518-1593), famous herbalist commented after alluding 
to the fantastic accounts about the incence which could resurreet the dead 
to life : “Although the accounts are fantastic, happenings which go beyond 
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Fantastic tales do reflect popular psychology in the days 
when scientific knowledge was lacking. There is a legend about a 
meeting between the Han emperor Wu and an obscure Western 
queen or goddess, Xiwongmu, who offered some delicious peaches 
to the emperor. She, however, discouraged him from transplant¬ 
ing it to China because the soil of China was not good enough 
to grow the peach. 8 * Thus the Chinese did not regard their 
land as the most perfect and wonderful, and superior to all other 
lands. So often their psychology was of the opposite kind. 
Chinese literature is replete with descriptions of foreign wonder¬ 
lands. The description of Qunshan (probably the Balathurgy 
mountains in Turkestan) says they “are the world's finest moun¬ 
tains, the home of valuable jade. Superior grains grow there. . . 
Another of Xishui (probably the Yarkand river the Central Asia) 
refers to “mountains of a multitude of jade stones” 84 In the official 
history of the Northern Dynasties there is this account of an 
ancient state Kucha (now within Chinese territory): 

From the huge mountain on the north of the kingdom there 
flows a milk. After drinking it, those whose hair and teeth 
have already fallen will have new hair and teeth, and the sick 
are cured. 86 

In another official history of the Southern Dynasties (which 
ruled China simultaneously with the Northern Dynasties, and 
dated from 420 to 587) contains an equally fascinating account 
about Linyi (Champa): 

rational comprehension do take place sometimes. We should not brand them 
as concoction.*' See Cnjintushu jicheng, vol, 556, p. 35A; on liquid storax 
see Zhang Shaotang, op clt, Juan 35. p. 119; on the lion, see “Sishishang 
de Zhongguo he yilang youhao jlaowang" in Renmin Ribao (People's Daily), 
September 24, 1972, p. 6. On ambergris, see “Longyan" in Dafu magazine, 
DC : 10 (June, 1954) : 304, 314. 

93. Litaibo quanji. p. 140, citing Hattwu neizhuan. 

94. Zhang Xinglang, op clt , I, 81-82. 

95. Taiping yuIan Juan 792, p. 8A, citing Be is hi. 
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The country has a gold mountain. The rocks of it are of red 
colour, inside of which there is gold. Gold comes out at night 
and hovers in the air like fire-flies. M 

In yet another official history of the Tang Dynasty viz. Jiu 
Tangshu , there is a significant description of agriculture in India : 

The climate is humid and hot, and there are four crops of 
paddy in a year. The paddy grows so tall that even a camel 
walking in the field is totally covered.” 

More such examples can be given. While the people of 
Vietnam kept peacocks to watch their gates the people of Kunshan 
(some obscure place in Central Asia) shot birds with jade pellets.* 0 
There was a kind of bird in the Roman Empire which had 
golden wings, and could discharge blue pearls with its saliva.** 
Another swan-like, green-feathered bird which always sat beside 
the Byzantine king, gave timely warning to the king when there 
was poison in the food. 100 There is also a glowing account in the 
official history of Han, i.e. Hou Honshu about the democratic 
system of the Roman Empire: “There is no permanent king. A 
sagacious man is elected to the post, who is liable to be replaced 
by another man if there is calamity and unfavourable climate 
during his reign. But the deposed willingly steps down without any 
complaint * n01 

Here we see that the Chinese writers always maintained a 
rather objective attitude in reporting what they heard about other 
countries mostly from boastful foreign visitors. They were igno¬ 
rant, no doubt, but they had also curiosity, imagination and 
admiration, and no superiority complex. It was this attitude 
which led to the rage of buying exotic goods and imitating foreign 
fashions. Yet, more fundamentally, the Chinese being materialistic 

96. Ibid , Juan 786, p. 38, citing Naruhi. 

97. Jiu Tangshu, Juan 198, "Tianzhu". 

98. Taiping yulan, Juan 805, p. SB. 

99. Hou Honshu, Juan 118, ‘Daqin”. 

100. Taiping yulan, Juan 795, p. 6, citing Tangshu . 

101. Hou Honshu , loc cit. 
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and utilitarian, they were quick to realize the economic advan¬ 
tages of foreign-izing their culture. 

We have already touched upon the foreign-ization of Chinese 
dress. From the 14th century onwards, the traditional Chinese 
fibres, Juma (Boehmeria nivea), Dama (Canabis saJiva) and Ge 
(Pueraria thunbergiana) were gradually replaced by Gubei (Chinese 
corruption of either the Malay “kapas" or the Sanskrit “Kar- 
pasi”), i.e. cotton, which was an Indian gift to China, just as 
silk was a Chinese gift to India. Chinese food habits have 
changed as greatly as their dress. When wc now look at the 
ingredients of Chinese cuisine, we find a host of things which are 
non-Chinese in origin, notably, soya-bean, broad-bean, cucumber, 
spinach, amaranth, lettuce, lily-bulb, rape, white mustard, caraway, 
pumpkin, sponge-gourd, bittcr-gourd, snake-gourd, brinjal, potato, 
sweet-potato, tomato, pepper, sugar, sesame, garlic, onion, anise, 
cumin, grape, walnut etc. 102 

Chinese literary taste underwent equally drastic changes. 
Rhyming entered literary styles af:er Chinese writers had discover¬ 
ed the initials and finals in their sound-system with the aid of 
Indian phonological analysis. Drama and novel developed, thanks 
to enthusiastic Buddhist preaching among the masses, 101 and noma¬ 
dic culture being integrated into Chinese life. The Chinese air had 
been constantly fumigated rather than polluted by exotic incense. 
The Chinese lantern festival, which used to be a red-letter day for 
millions of pleasure-loving Chinese, was originally a Buddhist 
festival and may be regarded as a Chinese version of the Indian 
Diwali. This was the Yuanxiao or Shangyuan festival which fell 
on the 15th day of the first moon in the Chinese calendar, and was 
an occasion which witnessed brilliant fanfare in traditional China’s 
cities, particularly the imperial capital. The date was said to 
have been chosen by the Buddhists to commemorate the difference 
of 15 days between the Chinese calendar and the calendars of the 

102. Evidence from ihe Herbal ( bencao) literature. 

103. Such preachings developed a new literature called “Bianwen*’. 
Cf. Zheng Zhentuo, Zhongguo suwenxue shi (Beijing, 1954), I, 180-191, 
207-213. 
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ancient Buddhist countries in the West. The first occasion when 
the Chinese illuminated their palace was said to be during the Han 
emperor Ming's reign (58-75) to celebrate the arrival of two 
Indian monks, Dharmaratna and Kasyapa Matanga. Most pro¬ 
bably the Chinese got the idea of the Lamp Festival from India. 
In the exquisite ancient artifacts which have been unearthed 
recently and are now continuously excavated in large quantities in 
China, we see unmistakable non-Chmese figures, motifs and 
styles. 104 The famous Dunhuang, Longmen, Yungang and Datong 
and innumerable other caves in China, which are rich repositories 
of art treasures, owed their original ideas to the people of 
Afghanistan and India. 106 Foreign infiuence on Chinese music 
throughout the ages has been even greater than that on Chinese 
art. The seven musical notes along with a host of wind and 
string instruments are joint gifts from the peoples of Central Asia 
and India. 101 Even the Chinese seasons have been rotating accor¬ 
ding to non-Chinese calculations after two major revisions of the 
Chinese calendar, first during the Tang and then during the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644), under the guidance of Indian and European 

104. The most striking article is a ceramic tri-colour object depicting 
a band of five musicians on a camel's back, which was recently unearthed 
from the grave of a Tang aristocrat in X'ian. Two of the musicians have 
Chinese faces, while the other three, including the leader, have typical 
foreign features—big eyes, sharp noses and exuberant beards. See Archaeo¬ 
logy In New China (Beijing, 1961), photo CX. 

105. The earliest work in China to carve out Buddhist shrines on 
rocks was started in the beginning of the 5th century or even eailier at 
Binglingsi, a place not far from Lonxhou after the vogue of grottoes had 
spread from India to Afghanistan and to other Ojtral Asian states upto 
Dunhuang right on ancient Chinese border. 

106. Practically all important musical instruments now used in China 
originally came from foreign countries. Leaving out the modern western 
ones, those imported to China in ancient times were Huqln (fiddle), Di 
(flute), Gu (drum), Konghou (sitar , the Indian harp), Suona (Sinai , the 
Persian trumpet) etc. See Taipino yulan t Juan 567, p. 9; Hayashi Kenzo 
(tr. by Kuo Mojo), Sul-Tang Y nyuediao yanjiu (Shanghai, 1936), passim. 
Wenxian tongkao, p. Kao 1208. Cihal , II, 107, “Suona”, VIII, 21, 
“Konghou”. 
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expertise respectively. 107 Practically, there is no aspect of Chinese 
life which has not been foreign-ized. 

All this, of course, essentially belongs to the 'material life. 
Let us now examine the “Chineseness", or the lack of it, in the 
spiritual outlook of Chinese culture. We must begin by saying 
that a great number of Western scholars, particularly those ob¬ 
sessed with the proposition of sinocentrism, tend to overlook the 
immense impact of Indian culture on Chinese spiritual life. First, 
these scholars do not realize or deliberately refuse to recognise the 
important role played by China in disseminating the Buddadhamma 
in the world. This blindness arises from prejudice. They say that 
the success of Buddhism in China provides another classical 
example of sinicization, as if the Chinese embraced the Indian 
ideology just for the fun of acculturating another barbarian pheno¬ 
menon. Only historical facts can help us argue against such 
unreasonableness. 

From the 5th to the 10th century, a large number of Chinese 
intellectuals followed the direction of skulls in the Gobi desert to 
go west to seek Dharma. lQS A popular song during the Tang 
Dynasty depicts this cultural movement in these words : 

Away from Chang’an, 

Monks go to seek Dharma. 

They left in hundreds. 

Few survive and return. 109 

People are used to saying that in traditional Chinese vocabu¬ 
lary there was only the term Laihua (meaning “foreigners come to 

107. Shi Toagqu, Zhong-Yin fojlao jiaotong shi (Taipei, 1968), pp. 358- 
360; Du an Chengshi (d. 863), Yuyang Zozou, juan 1 (Shanghai, 1937 ed.) t 
p. 12; Joseph Needham et a].. Science and Civilization in China (Cambridge, 
1959), III, 203; K. L. Latouretie, A History of Christian Missions in China 
(London, reprint, 1966), p. 103; Catholic Encyclopaedia, XIII, 520, 

108. As described by Faxian in his FoguojL See Taisho Daizokyo 
(Tokyo), LI, 858. 

109. Cited in Tan Yun*shan, Some Aspects of Chinese Buddhism 
(Santiniketan, 1963), p. 9. with slight modification in translation. 
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China and get cultured*'), but not the term Quhua (Qu being 
the antonym of Lai , meaning "the Chinese going away to other 
lands to be cultured**). They ignore the popular Chinese saying 
Xitian qiufa (literally, "going to the Western-Heaven to seek 
Dharma **) which means "to the Buddha's country and get cul¬ 
tured”. The song dted above confirms Liang Qicfaao's (1873- 
1929) contention that there was a mass movement among Chinese 
intellectuals to go on pilgrimage to India. 110 This pilgrimage 
called for determination, self-sacrifice and missionary zeal. 
Xuanzang (Hsuan-tsang) not only left for India in 628 without 
government permission, but ran the risk of being arrested. And 
soon after crossing the border he lost his purse and became 
penniless. But he did not turn back. 111 When Yijing (1-Ching) left 
his country in 671, he recorded this sentiment: u * 

Out of the iron gate, 

Lonely steps move forward. 

And 1 shall give my fate. 

To endless mountain ranges. 

A more touching scene involves an annonymous monk who 
sailed for India in the seventh century. In mid-ocean, the ship 
capsized. While every passenger scrambled for the life-boat, the 
monk alone refused the offer of a seat in the boat by the ship¬ 
owner. He did this to give others a chance for survival. His 
disciple stuck to his side and both folded their hands and chanted 
"Amitabha” until they were drowned. 11 * 

However, those who went on pilgrimage were fewer in num¬ 
ber than those who were converted in China. In the 6th century, 
there were about 60,000 monasteries and more than two million 
monks and nuns in China. 114 From the seventh century onwards 

110. Liang Qichao, “Zhongguo Yindu zhi jiaotong” in Poxut yanjiu 
shl bapian (reprint, Taipei, 1956), p. 2 (p. 90). 

111. Sanzang fashi zhuan in Talsho Daizokyo, L, 223, 252-3. 

112. Nanhai jigui in Talsho Daizokyo , LIV, 210. 

113. Tanggaoseng zhuan in Taisho Daizokyo , LI, 3. 

114. Fan Wenlan, op elt, II, 506; Kenneth Ch’en, Buddhism in China 
(Pinceton, 1964). p. 136. 
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almost all Chinese owned the Buddha and other Bodhisattavas as 
their deities. Buddhism thus became the national religion of 
China. There is an outstanding example of this historic conversion 
in the life and reign of the Liang emperor Wu (502-549), who 
styled himself “Bodhisattva-emperor" (Pusa huangdi). He turned 
his ancestral house into a Buddhist temple, and soon after his 
enthronement repatriated all women in his place to their respective 
homes. He was the only monarch in the world who could boast 
of not having once touched a morsel of meat or shared the roof 
with a woman at night throughout his forty odd years' reign. 
He spent most of his time studying scriptures and participating 
in religious ceremonies, and also exhausted his treasury building 
Buddhist temples and other monuments, and offering patronage 
to Buddhist organizations. Three times he sold himself to a 
Buddhist temple, causing his courtiers to spend money to ransom 
him back to the throne. At another time, he even sold all 
his subjects to the temple. 1,1 This marked the maddening climax 
of conversions to Buddhism in China. 

The Chinese had collected all Buddhist scriptures available 
in the world and translated them from Sanskrit and Pali into 
Chinese. These have become the best preserved Buddhist docu¬ 
ments, while the Sanskrit and Pali texts of most of them are not 
extant. ui The Chinese Buddhists earnestly tried to develop the 
Buddhist philosophy, and in a solemn and responsible manner 
helped the Japanese, Koreans and Vietnamese to acquire Buddhist 
teachings. All this shows the outward look of Chinese culture 
inspite its ill-gotten reputation of Sinocentrism. 

115. Fan Wenlan : op cit, II, 382-3; Talping yulan, Juan 654, pp. 3-4. 

116. Beginning from the Liang emperor Wu in the first half of the 
century, the Chinese imperial governments used to collect, compile and print 
Buddhist scriptures. These collections were added by private collections 
published by monasteries and other pious organizations. In recent decades, 
the Japanese have taken keen interest in reprinting Buddhist scriptures in 
Chinese language which the Japanese Buddhist scholars still read. And the 
best collection of these is Taisho Dai 2 okyo (the Taisho edition of Chinese 
Three Pitakas) which is indispensable to all libraries of Buddhist studies all 
over the world. 
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Secondly, the influence of Buddhism cannot be statistically 
measured by the number of temples, pagodas, monks and nuns 
and lay devotees. One may ask whether Buddhism has declined 
in China. Yes, there is no denying it, but Buddhism has declined 
in a number of other countries too, including the country which 
gave birth to it. The universal decline of Buddhism reveals its 
inherent organizational weakness. In order to survive Buddhism 
had to struggle with other social institutions. Its religious tenets 
encouraged renunciation or social parasitism which was detri¬ 
mental to its own social existence. The Chinese experience shows 
that Buddhist institutions had to depend totally upon the patro¬ 
nage of the ruling and exploiting classes on the one hand, and 
even became instruments of social exploitation on the other. 
This explains why it cannot thrive at a time when the Chinese 
people are seriously engaged in removing social injustice. 

However, as an ideology, Buddhism lit a lamp in the Chinese 
mind and its glow is far from dead or dying. The vitality of 
Buddhist teaching lies first in its preaching of selflessness. How 
the Chinese intellectuals had been inspired by this noble idea can 
be proved. Bai Juyi (772-846), one of the greatest Tang poets, 
once observed thus : 

With one good motive in command, all other motives are 

subordinate to it. 117 

Throughout his life, Bai remained an enlightened and progressive 
intellectual, who once spent a handsome reward he had received 
in repairing a temple at Longmen. lxa A famous Neo-Confudanist, 
Fan Zhongyan (980-1052), voiced a very noble sentiment which 
has become a famous saying : ‘Be the first to worry about the 
world’s troubles, and be the last to enjoy its pleasures. ** ,2i This 

117. Bai Juyi : “Amituofo Zan" cited in Gujin tushu jicheng , vol. 497, 
p. 21 A. 

118. Ibid, vol. 499. p. 208. 

119. James T.C. Liu : “An Early Sung Reformers : Fan Chung-ycn” in 
J.K. Fairbank (ed.), Chinese Thought and Institutions (Chicago, 1957) p. Ill, 
with slight modification in translation; A.F. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese 
History (Standford, 1959), p. 93. 
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may be compared to the frequent Chinese Buddhist teaching : 

My personal salvation 
I seek not, I swear. 

When there is another soul 
still lingering in the hell. 

Buddhahood I shall attain 
Only after all fellowmen 
Have reached the yonder shore. 

From Fan's moral outlook, we see that the Bodhisattva tradition 
of Mahayana Buddhism had blossomed in Chinese Neo-Confucia- 
nist thought. 

Even some slogans in the recent Cultural Revolution in 
China such as the denunciation of Liu Shaonqi’s Wozi dangtou 
(placing ego before everything) bear close resemblance to the 
struggle which the Buddhist ideology raised against Atma-graha 
(which, incidentally, was translated into Chinese as Wozhi). It 
may not be far-fetched to say that the Cultural Revolution was 
conceived a battle between the Communist Dharma and the 
Devil Atma of the "capitaJist-roaders". 

Buddhism had depicted before the Chinese masses two 
opposing universes, one belonged to the Bodhisattvas, and the 
other to the devils (Mara). This fanciful but significant vision 
had its impact upon Chinese thinking in many ways. First, it 
helped the Chinese to construct a world view which at once 
relieved them from the myopic individual concern and enabled 
them to look at the larger society. When we now compare the 
characteristics of the Chinese society with those of the Western 
society, we find that while there is a strong emphasis on indivi¬ 
dualism in the latter, the individual has never been given such 
importance in the Chinese society. Both Confucianism and 
Buddhism promoted social cohesion and harmony in traditional 
and modern China. Secondly, the Buddhist division between right 
and wrong being sharp, and its conviction about right defeating 
wrong being strong, it was conducive to the growth of revolution- 
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ary consciousness among the sufferers of social injustice Small 
wonder that the leader of one major revolution id China was an 
ex-Buddhist monk, Zhu Yuanzhang, who succeeded in overthrow¬ 
ing the Mongolian Dynasty (1206-1367) and became the first em¬ 
peror of Ming from 1368 to 1398. But Zhu was directly or 
indirectly helped by many anonymous heroes who had been inspir¬ 
ed by Buddhist ideology to revolt. A popular leader among them 
was a boy named Han Lin'er who was believed to be the incarna¬ 
tion of MaUreya (Mile) and was followed by numerous bands of 
rebels who distinguished themselves by practising the Indian cus¬ 
tom of Dhupana (incense-burning) and were nick-named “Incense 
army”. 1 * 0 Many secret societies which organizes mass rebellions in 
later centuries also drew inspiration from the Buddhist philosophy. 

While the above is far from a comprehensive discussion of 
Indian influence on Chinese culture, it serves to show that Chinese 
culture has always been a synthesis of native and foreign elements. 
Chinese culture absorbed foreign ingredients from time to time to 
adopt itself to changing circumstances. 

There is another dimension of the issue which usually escapes 
the attention of Western scholars. It is well known that for about 
half the period of imperial China she was under alien rule. Various 
groups of foreigners with different cultural backgrounds came to 
rule, and the native Chinese lived and worked under them, receiv¬ 
ed their orders and were oppressed and exploited by them. It 
seems illogical to assert that even under such circumstances, the 
Chinese succeeded in manipulating the foreigners. The native- 
alien co-existence must result in a two-way cultural interaction. If 
the foreigners were sinicized at the end, the Chinese were equally 
foreign-ized. The two-way traffic, indeed, brought new vitality to 
Chinese culture and society which, in turn, ensured the inner stabi¬ 
lity and cohesion of Chinese culture. Evidently, change of politi¬ 
cal fortunes always brought about more social mobility. And there 
was less rigidity in the hierarchical system in the long run as a 
result of frequent ups and downs in the social position of specific 

120. Gujin tushu Jleheng, caomudian , Vol. 556, p. 45A. 
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groups. Frequent foreign intrusions also promoted inter-marriage 
and reduced racial antogonism in Chinese society. The absence of 
caste system in China made it comparatively easier for different 
racial components to integrate into a large national family. But 
this is often misinterpreted by scholars who think that it was all 
due to the special Chinese faculty of assimilating alien elements. 

The fundamental weakness of the theory of culturalism lies in 
its refusal to regard economic interest as the fundamental issue of 
any social problem. When the Chinese gentry willingly and loyally 
served alien rulers, they also served their own socio-economic 
interests. Culture was the means not the end. When Zeng Guofan 
(1811-1872) and other Han Chinese helped the Manchu govern¬ 
ment to suppress fellow-Han rebels under the banner of Taiping, 
it was not because the Taipings had imported foreign culture 
while the Manchus resisted it. Zeng's real motivation was diffe¬ 
rent. First, he had already tied his own fortune to the Manchu 
chariot. If the latter was over-thrown his personal interests would 
have suffered. Secondly, the Taipings were bent on destroying the 
ancien regime in China and establishing a new order in which 
Zeng’s social group would be down-graded. Thus, the instance 
cannot substantiate the hypothesis that the Chinese tradition was 
pro-cultural and anti-national in character. 

VII 

Sinocentrism as a hypothesis is a powerful appeal to the kind 
of scholarship that excels in generalization. In recent years, some 
social scientists, who cany in their briefcases more modern intellec- • 
lual gadgets than jottings from moth-bitten archives, have entered 
the fray to establish the Chinese “Middle Kingdom complex’’, 
defined as an “unquestionable” and “unshakable identification 
with historical greatness”.'It is further said that “Merely to be 
Chinese is to be a part of the greatest phenomenon of history.” 
and everyone of the many hundred million Chinese is entitled to a 
“sense of personal association with a glorious and self-contained 
history that encompasses all of merit and greatness in the human 
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experience.' ,121 

These assertions seem to argue that the degree of national pride 
is directly proportional to (a) the size of the nation, and (b) the 
length of the nation's recorded past. But such an argument leaves* 
many important aspects of national life out of consideration. We 
know that psychological contentment springs from economic satis¬ 
faction, social security, political participation, physical fitness, 
spiritual enlightenment, and even aesthetic appreciation. To be one 
of the teeming millions does not necessarily evoke a sense of pride. 
To regard the nation as a whole, it depends much upon her 
mobilization of natural and human resources, her distribution of 
social wealth, her social harmony, her political stability and her 
international performance in times of peace or war. One need not 
cite the events of recent history to show that smaller nations can 
be more chauvinistic than the big ones, and newly emerging 
nations can be more arrogant than those with a long past. 

The contention that every Chinese is born a proud creature 
because of his/her being a part of Chinese greatness (great in size 
of her population and length of her history) has a topsyturvy 
historical perspective. A great nation has always great problems 
which, in turn, impair the people’s attachment to the land of their 
birth. China was one of the two super empires under the Han 
Dynasty which extended to a couple of centuries both before and 
after Christ (the other super empire was Rome). Were the people 
of Han obsessed with the Middle Kingdom complex ? We have 
really no proof that they were. On the contrary, we find that even 
in the court-music (yuefu), which was sung to the Han emperor, 
there were depictions of the overcrowdedness of the capital 
Chang'an and the toiling of the populace. The following piece is 
an example : 

He isn’t fed anything. 

While the tigers devour. 

For him there isn’t a door, 

121. Lucian W. Pye, The Spirit of Chinese Politics (M.l.T. Press, 
1968), p. 50, 53. 
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At sun-set birds resting. 

Wild birds find their nests warm : 

A vag’s life has no charm. 122 

Li Bo, one of China’s greatest literary figures, lived in an age 
when China’s imperial power was great and her international 
image formidable. However, the dark side of the empire sickened 
his heart so that he took refuge in liquor and rhyming to escape 
the realities of life : 

May I get drunk eternally, 

For I hate to open an eye. ,u 

The glory of Chinese history gave him no great sense of pride, 
when he described the expeditionary wars which the Han govern¬ 
ment fought with the Huns : 

Bows in hand and arrows twined, 

Leaving dear Han moon behind. 

Lightning attacks got them broken, 

The ’pampered sons of Heaven.’ 1,4 

Battles won and its ding-dong faded, 

Stars twinkled not any longer, 

And camps empty and deserted. 

Like a sea without mist and stir. 

All glories went to the hero, 

The lone generalissimo. 12 * 

In the Tang Dynasty, capital Chang’an was overcrowded 
with chariots and people. It was a glorious city, but it had many 
of the problems that are familiar to modern citizens. A citizen of 
New York or Tokyo or Delhi may have his complex, but he also 
v ery often envies the people of the periphery whose living condi¬ 
tions are less modern and advanced. We find the same sentiment 

122. Zheng Zhentuo : op cit t I, 74. 

123. Litalbo quanji, p. 89. 

124. Cf. antea. p. 72. 

125. Lttaibo quanji, p. 1.40. 
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among the dwellers of Chang'an more than a thousand years ago, 
as this folk-song shows : 

Chang’an oh, Chang’an, 

Your folks do not have dress, 

Your horses do not have fodder. 

I better bid you farewell 
And spend my life in the hill. 11 ’ 

The feelings conveyed by these citations reflect the true psycho¬ 
logical state of the traditional Chinese who possessed the “aware¬ 
ness of physical existence of Chinese” but never regarded other 
people's existence as “no more mystical than the process of 
breeding that produces generations of animals”, as alleged by a 
modem scholar. 1 * 8 

Too much is made of the “hierarchical nature” of Chinese 
society. It is even suggested that equality is alien to Chinese 
cultural tradition. The corollary to this is the assertion th 4 t the 
Chinese world-order was always a hierarchical system, with China 
at the apex of the pyramid and that when the Chinese were disillu¬ 
sioned about their superiority over the “barbarians” in recent 
times, they felt inferior. Further, China's international behaviour, 
past and present, is characterized by such a remark : “National 
pride demands that every effort be made to demonstrate one's own 
superiority and to humble others.” 1 * 8 

Such contentions have confused the Confucian tradition of 
decorum which rather rigidly observed a senior-junior relationship 
in social intercourse with the guiding principles of Chinese politi¬ 
cal thought. When we examine the latter, we do not find the spirit 
of equality lacking. Confucius’s exposition of the ideal of Datong 
(which is often translated as “Grand Equality”) is a unique piece 
among the noble and enlightened writings of the world. 110 China 

127. Zheng Zhent%:o, op cit , I, 126. 

128. Pye, op cit , p. 56. 

129. Ibid, p. 78. 

130. The exposition is contained in Liji, chapter 20. His idea of Datong 
was expounded by many enlightened modem Chinese intellectuals, Kang 
Youwei, Liang Qichao, Guo Moruo etc. 
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was also one of the first countries to place law above the individual. 
The rule of law worked as a social safeguard for equality between 
man and man. 

The so-called Chinese world-order being maintained by the so- 
called tribute-system is but a myth created by modern scholars’ 
imagination. We have shown in part I of this essay that the Son 
of Heaven in pre-imperial China was given a universal image 
because he was the tutelary leader of a loose confederation—the 
Chinese mini-world. The imperial government of China inherited 
the narcissism of Tianzi for reasons other than establishing a sino- 
centric order. Anyone who had a part in shaping imperial China's 
destiny would easily see that, first of all, the mere size and hetero¬ 
geneity of China, could breed enough centrifugal forces to disinte¬ 
grate the empire. Secondly, there was glaring disparity in the 
distribution of social wealth, and the discontentment of the popu¬ 
lace provided a hot-bed for revolution. Thirdly, the country’s 
boundaries were too long to be easily defended. Sheer military 
might could not ensure the safety of the ruling dynasty. Cultural 
and political weapons had to be employed to reinforce the repres¬ 
sive machinery. The glorification of TianzVs respectability and 
supernatural image formed a part of this reinforcement. Inter¬ 
nally, he was depicted as the benevolent father and sagacious 
teacher of the people, and the custodian of moral values and social 
order. Externally, he was deemed the cynosure among the illus¬ 
trious heroes all over the world. But all this was just propaganda 
aimed at scaring away the contenders to the throne—the secession¬ 
ists, revolutionists, and, to a lesser extent, the foreign aggressors. 

The superman image of the Son of Heaven symbolised the 
totalitarian political system of traditional China. To vindicate 
Tianzi was to support this system. And the system was to ensure 
the economic, social and political domination of the ruling elite. 
In Marxian terms, the narcissism of the Son of Heaven was a part 
of the superstructure which served the interests of the base. But 
where there is repression there is rebellion. Call it class struggle 
or not, the drama of Chinese social upheaval was no tame affair. 
The tide of peasants’ rebellion witnessed at the end of the Han and 
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Dang dynasties had few parallels in world history. Such fierce 
struggle between the oppressors and the oppressed inevitably 
reflected itself in the superstructure. A kind of war was always 
going on on the ideological front. All dominant political and philo¬ 
sophical theories of traditional China can be viewed as an endless 
apology for the totalitarian system. 1 * 1 Special pains were taken by 
the ruling elite to mend fences on the ideological front, and an 
elaborate system of rituals evolved around the person of the 
emperor. 

The tribute-offering ceremonies formed an important part of 
this system. Once a year, all people of significance within the 
country offered tributes to the emperor on his birth day, and the 
imperial treasury sank a substantial part of its annual savings in 
the fanfare to boost the morale of the ruling family. More tribute- 
offering meant more prestige for this family and reinforcement of 
the political system. Tributes from abroad were an additional 
prop, even eagerly sought and awaited. 

It is clear that the real motivation behind the so-called tribute- 
system, or rather the tribute-offering ceremonies, was to safeguard 
the political system in imperial China. It was an internal game, a 
part of the Chinese order rather than that of the world order. Of 
course, since the external aspect of the fanfare had become a part 
of China’s internal politics, and since the foreign tributary envoys 
were given audience by the Son of Heaven in front of all signi¬ 
ficant personages from all parts of China, the names of foreign 
countries became involved in the elaborate Chinese campaign of 
vindicating the Son of Heaven. They were listed in Chinese official 
documents as “tributary states” to enhance the reputation of the 
Chinese ruling regime, especially in the eyes of the Chinese masses. 
Judging from this, the “tribute system” was by no means a “Sino- 
Barbarian system”. 1 " 

The famous theory about the “graded and concentric hierar- 

131. The entire traditional Chinese philosophical teachings are summed 
up in this light in Yang Guorong fed.), Jlamming Zhonggno zhexue shi 
(Beijing, 1973). 

132. Cf. Fairbank, Trad* and Diplomacy , p. 23. 
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chy of China’* foreign relations” gives a very arbitrary classifica¬ 
tion by dividing the sinocentric world into : (1) the Sinic Zone, 
(2) the Inner Asian Zone, and (3) the Outer Zone. 1 ” This obscures 
the real historical patterns of imperial China’s external relations. 
Generalization is always a difficult enterprise. But, if we have to 
resort to it to counter distortions of Chinese history, we may offer 
an alternative set of three categories in China’s external relations. 

The first category pertains to China's relations with her neigh¬ 
bours. The Chinese had certainly built the Great Wall, but the 
maximum foreign intrusions in the last two thousand years came 
through this wall. Splendid isolation was impossible to secure, and 
the Chinese had to deal with neighbours in one way or the other. 
Their behaviour vis-a-vis other countries was guided by their 
national interest, viz. national security, peace, neighbourliness, and, 
sometimes, also national greed. The Chinese government was usually 
overwhelmed by internal problems. This generated a strong desire 
to maintain peace and neighbourliness with the outside world. But 
there was invariably a hard nut among the neighbours which China 
could not crack, such as the Huns during Han, the Tujue kingdoms 
during Tang, the Khitans and Nuzhens during Song. While the 
Song governments constantly fought losing battles with the nor¬ 
thern neighbours, their Han and Tang predecessors emerged 
winners over alien intruders. Both the governments initially tried 
to appease in vain, and then decided to fight to the end, which 
resulted in conquest and territorial expansion So, there was high 
drama in Sino-Hun, and Sino-Tujue relations which cannot be 
characterized by the “tribute system”. However, there was an 
element of tribute relationship in the Sino-Khitan and Sino-Nuzhen 
relations, with the Chinese Son of Heaven playing the inferior role 
as we have alluded to earlier. 

In this connection, the impression about the Chinese obses¬ 
sion with the “moral value of tribute” also needs to be correct¬ 
ed. 1 * 4 Because of military defeat, the Southern Song government 


133. Vdem , Chinese World Order, p. 2, 13. 

134. fdem , Trade and Diplomacy, p. 33. 
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had to buy peace from the Jin empire (of the Nuzhens) north of 
the Yangtze. Every year, two to three hundred thousand taels of 
silver in addition to the same number of pieces of silk fabrics went 
from the Chinese treasury to the Nuchen government. But the 
Chinese court was still receiving expensive perfumes, spices and 
curiosities from various Southeast Asian states in the form of 
tribute. These were, in turn, exported to the north by the Song 
government's state-trading organizations. The profits thus earned 
saved the Song government from bankruptcy. Only after the 
Southeast Asian states had stopped “tribute-offering” (which was 
disguised trade) did the Song government collapse. u& 

That already touches upon the second category of imperial 
China’s foreign relationship, viz. disguised trading through the 
“tribute system” with distant countries. Any country which 
had sent an envoy, genuine or sham, was listed as a tributary state 
of China for purposes we have discussed earlier. Obviously, this 
relationship meant very little. For instance, between 357 and 731, 
the Chinese recorded 54 tributary missions from India. 1 * 4 But 
this never placed India in an inferior position in China's world¬ 
view. On the contrary, it promoted Si no-Indian cultural exchange 
and strengthened India's grip on Chinese imagination and admira¬ 
tion. It was during this period that Chinese reverence for India 
reached its zenith. The Chinese had not only adopted the Indian 
concept of “paradise” (the Chinese word Tiantang is a direct trans¬ 
lation of Sanskrit Deva-pura) but even identified India (the country 
of the Buddha) as the paradise. In Chinese, this was termed 
J Xitian (the Western Heaven) or Xifang jUe shijie (the extremely J 
happy world in the west). West here indicates the geographical i 
position of India. Even today those Chinese who stick to tradi- : 
tional values still send condolence messages to wish the deceased 
“ GuixP ’ (to return to the Western Heaven). 

China’s relations with modern European nations before the 
Opium War (1840-42) fall into this second category. The contacts 

135. Zhou Qianying, “Song-Jin maoyi lun" (tr. of Kato Shigeru's 
article) in Shlhuo magazine, V : 9 (May, 1937) : 10-29. 

136. Gujin tuihu Jlcheng, Vol. 213, pp. 29A-30B ; 4SB-49B. 
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between Britain and China which have been studied so well may 
be taken as a typical case for examination. Many among Western 
academics still hold the view that the Chinese had made the 
mistake of refusing to treat Britain, which was the strongest 
country in the world during the second half of the 18th and first 
. half of the 19th century, as an equal. The two evidences cited are: 
Britain’s being named a tributary state of China, and the Chinese 
demafid that the British ambassadors kowtow to the Chinese 
emperor. 

True, the 1818 Statutes (Da-Qing kuidian) included Britain 
as a tributary state along with Portugal, Holland and a few other 
European states. But France and U.S.A. were among the impor¬ 
tant omissions. It is easy to see that the Chinese discrimination 
was based on no other consideration than that Britain and other 
countries had sent a kind of tributary mission to Beijing while 
France and U.S.A. had not. The three British embassies to China, 
Cathcart’s in 1787, Macartney's in 179) and Amherst’s in 1816, 
were, of course, not meant to be tributary missions. But they 
were made to appear so (to join other tributary missions in the 
gala celebrations of the Chinese emperor’s birth-day) in order that 
they could be received without difficulty. Neither Macartney nor 
the Foreign Office in London protested against the flags on the 
yachts provided by the Chinese hosts for the 1793 embassy, bearing 
the inscription “The English Ambassador bringing tribute to the 
Emperor of China’’. 117 This having been noticed, London not 
only sent another embassy to Bering in 1816 which exactly 
followed the proceedings and beaten-tracks of its 1793 predecessor, 
but also dispatched to the Chinese emperor two additional consign¬ 
ments of tribute-like gifts (without envoy) in 1796 and J804. 111 
Beijing thus had no lack of excuse to brand Britain a “tributary”. 
Yet the initiative was not China’s. The Chinese knew nothing 
about the Cathcart mission as the ambassador died before entering 
the China waters. And Beijing was informed about the Macartney 

137. Cranmer-Byng, op cit , p. 88. 

138. Morse, Chronicles , II, 275-76, 431. 
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and Amherst missions only after the latter had already sailed 
from London. But, it took a couple of years for the British govern¬ 
ment decision to send an embassy to materialize. In other words, 
London never thought it necessary to seek China's prior permis¬ 
sion, but only created a fait-accompll for the Chinese. Judging 
from any standard, the British courtesy to the Chinese government 
was not commendable. The Chinese could not be blamed for 
any kind of imposition of tributary status on Britain. Rather it 
was the latter who imposed a pseudo-tributary mission on the 
former. 

Actually, neither London nor Beijing took the tributary rela¬ 
tionship seriously, and it was certainly not “the insulting and 
degrading form of relation between lord and vassal” as it is 
alleged. 1 * 9 Of course, here the reference is made about the kowtow 
issue. But, in traditional China, as in many other cultures, pros¬ 
tration was a ritual rather than an insult. While every Chinese 
was supposed to kowtow to the emperor, he in turn had to 
kowtow to the empress dowager. When the Chinese prime minis¬ 
ter (who himself kowtowed to the emperor) asked the British 
ambassador (who was lower in position than the prime minister) 
to conform to the Chinese formality and ceremony, he meant no 
insult to the British nation. Dr. Morrison justly pointed out a 
century ago that if the ritual was reciprocal, it would not “inter¬ 
fere with the idea of equality”. 140 When the Chinese urged 
Macartney to kowtow to Emperor Qianlong, they did not reject 
Macartney's suggestion to reciprocate the same courtesy before 
the British crown. 141 And the Chinese envoys kowtowed to the I 
Russian Tsar in 1729 and 1731 when they went to St. Petersburg | 


139. Remark by John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), the 6th president of 
USA and Harvard professor. See John Qincy Adams Memoirs , U. 39, Tyler 
Den net, Americans in Eastern Asia (reprint, New York, 1963), p. 107. 

140. Morrison's Memoir on Lord Amherst's Embassy cited in George 
Thomas Staunton, Miscellaneous Notices relating to China (London, 1822), 
p. 122-23. 

141. Cranmer-Byng, op cit, p. 100. 
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for negotiations. 142 Even London did not instruct the ambassa¬ 
dors to fight shy of Chinese ceremonies. 141 If it was legitimate for 
Macartney and Staunton Jr. (who was the deputy to ambassador 
Amherst) to react sharply to the Chinese demand for kowtow, 144 
the Chinese government had even stronger reasons to feel insulted 
by such foreigners who had themselves come to pay tribute but 
would not observe the rules. The Chinese emperor’s loss of 
prestige owing to such British arrogance could have led to serious 
consequences, had Emperors Qianlong and Jiaqing (1796- 
1820) not exercised self-restraint. In any case, the Opium War 
which broke out in 1840, twenty-four years after the last British 
1 ‘tributary” envoy had been graciously sent off after a lavish 
banquet from Canton, could not have been due to either the 
tributary affair or the kowtow issue. 144 

The third and special category of traditional China's foreign 
relations was the contacts between China and Japan which have 
even embarrassed the theory of China’s world order. 141 Although 
Japan had sent many missions to China, there was no impression 
that the Chinese regarded Japan as a tributary state. On the other 
hand, the Japanese records never gave a fraction of the complaints 
which were voiced on behalf of the British missions to China; but 
the Japanese envoys must have kowtowed to the Chinese emperor 

142. 1:C.Y. Hsu, China's Entry into the Family of Nations (Harvard, 
1960), p. 14. 

143. Cf. Morse, Chronicles , II. 236; III, 281, wherein London’s instruc¬ 
tions to Macartney and Amherst are appended. 

144. Lord Amherst would not have declined to perform kowtow had 
Staunton not opposed it strongly. See ibid , HI, 262-63. 

143. As soon as he had dismissed the Amherst embassy without grant¬ 
ing an interview. Emperor Jiaqing recovered from his fit of fury and sent 
repeated orders to various viceroys to see that the embassy was treated with 
courtesy and hospitality in their inland journey from Beijing to Canton. The 
“tributary” presents from England were accepted and reciprocated. This was 
done in a solemn ceremony at Canton attended by the viceroy, followed by a 
banquet. See Qing Jiaqingehao waljlao shiliao, I, 57, 62; VI, 8-37. 

146. Fairbank found it difficult to be consistent regarding placement 
of Japan in the “Outer Zone” or “Sinic Zone”. See Chinese World Order , 

p. 2 and 13. 
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and been accorded a reception similar to that accorded to a 
British ambassador. What is more, Japan, through her intercourse 
with China, received a heavy dose of Chinese culture, and has 
ever been proud of it. During the 19th century, the Chinese 
intellectuals turned to Japan to learn modernization. The two 
cultures have been mutually learning from each other, which has 
produced a deep affinity and attachment between them. Although 
two bitter wars were fought between them in recent years, the 
two peoples never developed the kind of enmity witnessed else¬ 
where in the world 


vm 

In conclusion, we find that the theory of sinocentrism has 
very much exaggerated China’s cultural eccentricity, and over¬ 
looked the basic fact that she has existed, under different socio¬ 
political systems, as an economic, social, political and cultural 
entity like any other nation state. Those who harp on this theory 
lack deeper understanding of the dynamics of China's internal 
development. The most glaring example of this is the ease in which 
many scholars cite the letter from Emperor Qian long to King 
George III of Britain in 1973 to substantiate a number of charges 
ranging from China’s cultural arrogance to her lack of interest in 
trade and other contacts with the outside world. Actually, the 
emperor’s sentiments were gTO&sly misunderstood. 

Emperor Qianlong had already known about Britain’s 
richness, technical advancement and military power. He was much 
flattered when he heard of the impending arrival of the Macartney 
mission. Not only did he overlook the lack of courtesy in Britain's 
short-notice, and permitted the British to violate his own order 
(that all foreign ships should anchor off Canton) to sail directly 
towards Tianjin. He also created quite a stir in all coastal pro¬ 
vinces by asking for an early report about the whereabouts of 
Macartney’s ship, by ordering all famous monuments on the route 
along which Macartney was to travel to be renovated, by reminding 
his subordinates that the British mission was not an ordinary tribute 
misaion like those which arrived every year from Burma, Ann am 
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and other countries, and by giving specific instructions to the 
viceroy of Zhili (who was one of the few top imperial officers in 
China) and the Salt Commissioner to personally attend to the 
affairs of reception, which “should not be simple and moderate*’. 
The emperor’s excitement can be seen from the fact that he 
issued ten edicts in one month (the 6th moon of the Chinese 
calendar) which exclusively dealt with the details of the reception. 
Never did a Chinese emperor pay so much attention to a foreign 
embassy. He also extended a special invitation to Macartney and 
party to meet him in his summer resort in Jehol, and cancelled 
his hunting programme to return to Beijing to see the special gifts 
which were brought by the British. 147 Macartney indulged in ela¬ 
borately explaining the intricate mechanism of the British presents 
and aroused the emperor’s curiosity greatly. 140 On top of his 
disillusionment, the emperor was displeased by Macartney’s refusal 

147. Qlng Gaozong Shllu, Juau 1421, pp. 5-7; Juan 1423, pp. 11-3; Jium 
1426, pp. 3-4; Juan 1428, pp. 9-10 \ Juan 1429, pp. 8*9. 25-26; Juan 1430, p. 1, 
9 ll;/iaon 1431, pp. 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 8-11, 12-14, 15-17, 17-19; Juan 1432, pp. 4-6. 
7-8. 10-12; Juan 1434, pp.7-8. 

148. One of the aims of his mission being '* to impress'* (he Chinese 
minds "of the wealth and power" of Britain as his government instructions 
clearly stated. Macartney was seized by the issue of the presents upon his 
arrival in China. "It appears" wrote he, "that the expectations of the Chinese 
have been raised very high, by the manner in which the Embassy was 
announced, of the presents which it is to be accompanied with." The empe¬ 
ror's reactions to Macartney's boast of the intricacy of the presents were 
expressed in some of his edicts in which he said : "I read the translation of 
the list of articles, and find it not free from exaggeration. This shows that the 
foreigners are narrow-minded. They think they monopolize the secret of 
making them, thus they boast about the intricacy in manufacturing them." 
Again, he said in another edict: "The tributary envoy is indulging in boasting 
the intricacy (of the presents). If the installation of them takes one month, 
it would have to take years to manufacture them." Later, after visiting the 
pavilions of the emperor's summer palace in Jehol, even Macartney was sur¬ 
prised at the treasures therein, and felt that "our presents must shrink from 
the comparison and 'hide their diminished heads’." See Morse, ChronlcU» t 
II, 239-240; Cranmar-Byng, op eii , p. 69, 126; Qing Gazong shllu, Juan 1431, 
pp. 17-19; Juan 1432, pp. 4-6. 
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tQ.kowtflW. and by the latter's various demands for concessions 
and facilities for trade. The emperor knew that Britain was the 
major trading country at Canton and the chief contributor to 
China*s maritime customs revenue. He had already heard from 
his subordinates and from the British guests about the importance 
of British trade. But his normal (not sinocentric) pride reacted 
strongly against yielding to British pressure. His letter to the 
British king reflects such sentiments. That Qianlong and his 
courtiers were not arrogant in treating the British embassy can 
best be testified to by Macartney's writings, 

The lack of understanding about Chinese historical develop¬ 
ments cannot be made up by superficial quotations of Chinese 
maxims or terminology. It is uncharitable enough when one fails 
to appreciate another people's true sentiments and intentions. It 
is positively unfair to impose one’s subjective judgements on 
another culture. The theory of sinocentrism owes much to the 
“holier than thou" attitude of the 19th century 'Old China Hands' 
who took away China's wealth with one hand and used the other 
to point an accusing finger against China’s outmoded systems. 
Opium was sent to China because the Chinese were unworthy 
people. 11 * Unequal treaties were forced upon the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment because it had no inkling of international equality. But all 
this has done no credit to Western civilization. Sir Robert Hart, 
who was China’s Inspector General of Customs for four decades 
(1863-1908) and who was likened to a part of the trinity that ruled 
China in the second half of the J9th century (along with the 
Empress Dowager, Cixi or Tz’u-hsi, and the super minister, Li 

149. Sir Henry Pottingcr, British plenipotentiary in the negotiation of 
the 1842 treaty between Britain and China, told his Chinese counterpart: “If 
your people are virtuous, the) will desist from the evil practice (of opium- 
smoking); and if your officers are incorruptible and obey your orders, no 
opium can enter your country. The discouragement of tbe growth of the 
poppy in our territories rests principally with you ..." In other words, 
Britain imported opium to China just because the Chinese deserved such a 
treatment. See S-W. Williams, The MlddU Kingdom iLondon 1883), II, 
530-551. 
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Hongzhang), had these words to compliment a Christian Wester* 
ner*B behaviour in China : 

He knows that such and such is the way of doing things at 
home—-therefore he condemns all Chinese otherness ... his 
doxy is orthodoxy, and everything else is heterodoxy, and 
so intercourse, instead of being mutually beneficial, is the 
reverse, and instead of fastening and cementing friendly 
relations, is producing discord, ill feeling, and even enmity. 1M 

Half a century after this, one still hears Western scholars 
blaming the Chinese for their "hatred” of the Westerners. 141 And 
the blame is exactly on "Chinese otherness”, viz. sinocentrism. 
Hatred and enmity could not have been a one-way traffic, while 
resentment against external repression and even national pride 
are not the same as ethnocentrism. The Chinese may have been 
victims of conceit. But they have never gone as far as those who 
carried the White Man's Burden all over the world. Sinocentrism 
or no sinocentrism, they had in the past revered three Indians, 
Buddhacinga Kumarajiva and Amoghavajra in the 5th to 8th cen¬ 
turies as Guos hi or "National Teachers”. 16 ' Though history has not 
repeated itself, the way in which the modern Chinese revere Karl 
Marx (1818-1883), Frederick Engels (18.0-1895) and V.I. Lenin 
(1870-1924) is something phenomenal. Never had these three 
Europeans* works been so keenly and seriously studied by so many 
hundreds of million people as they are now studied in China. 
After his first visit to China where he saw huge portraits of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, an American reporter recently 
commented : "1 doubt if there's ever been a nation that has so 
idolized its spiritual founders, four men of other race and 

150. Robert Hart, These from the Land of Sinim (London, 1903), 
pp. 123-124. 

151. Pye, op cit, pp. 67-84. 

152. Tang Yongtong, Hat i Wei liang-Jin Nan-Beiehao fojiao shi (re¬ 
print, Chongqing, 1944), I, 139; Gaostng zkuan in Taisho Daizokyo, L, 331, 
334, LI, 80; Cefu yuangui, juan 51, p. 9. 
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countries.” 11 

The ghost of sinocentrism served to justify Western im¬ 
perialist aggression on China. It also served the U.S. cold-war 
politics before Nixon’s visit to Beijing. Many of the exponents 
of this theory have followed in Nixon*s footsteps to the ramparts 
of the Great Wall which was so often regarded as a symbol of 
Chinese isolation and insularism. This raises hope that the theory 
of sinocentrism may be thoroughly revised, if not totally 
discarded. 


153. James Michener, “China Diary” in Reader s Digest (August, 1962), 

p. 161. 
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THE OPIUM WAR (1840-42) AND SINO-BRITISH 

CONTRADICTIONS* 


I 

The Opium War •• is a booklet written by faceless authors 
without much pretension for research. We choose it for review 
not only because it is the first Communist Chinese study on the 
Opium War available to the English readership, but also because 
we get a glimpse of Chinese research findings on the Opium War 
by reviewing this book. Here is a small but well-shaped and 
forcefully presented national consensus which is at once Marxist, 
Maoist, patriotic and revolutionary, but not infallible. 

Historical study is one of the weak border regions of People’s 
China’s intellectual activities. This does not mean that there 
are no eminent historians there. Guo Moruo is a historian 
and an occupant of one of the two life-permanent responsible 
positions at the highest level of the Chinese government. As 
Zhou Enlai was the premier of the People’s Republic of China 
all his life, Guo Moruo has been President of the Chinese Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences (the communist version of the Academia Sinica) 
since its inception in 1949, and is likely to preside over it till the 
end of his life. From the apex down to the three institutions of 
historical studies (pertaining to ancient, mediaeval and modern 
history), the Sciences Academy has a three-tier hierarchy: 
Academy-Departments-Institutions, with the towering figure of 

•This article was written in 1977 and published in China Report t 
Vol. XIV. No. 2 (Mar.-Apr. 1978). 

••Foreign Language Press, The Opium War (Peking, 1976). 
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Guo Moruo looming large at all the three levels. For, he was for 
a long time President of the Academy at top, concurrently Head 
of the Department of Philosophy and Social Sciences at the second 
level, and concurrently Director of the First Institute, the Institute 
of Ancient History at the third level. A couple of years ago, the 
Department of Philosophy and Social Sciences was split from the 
Sciences Academy to become a separate Academy of Social 
Sciences.* The recent Fifth National Congress of People’s Re¬ 
presentatives elected a veteran propaganda chief, Hu Qiaomu, as 
the President of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences with 
Guo Moruo retaining the presidentship of the Sciences Academy. 
Guo's association with the Chinese communist movement can be 
traced back to the early twenties when he was a “red" army 
commander of the Kuomintang Northern Expedition troops. 
During the Anti-Japanese War period, as chief of political propa¬ 
ganda in the Kuomintang government, he nursed a large contin¬ 
gent of leftist writers and artists. After 1949 the political status 
and the power he wielded in the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) were equal to those of a member of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party’s (CCP) Politburo, although he became (or, perhaps, 
re-registered as) a member of the party only in 1958. Both Mao 
and Zhou used to draw on his rich knowledge of history and 
classical literature. And he has the rare distinction of being one 
of Mao’s few intimate companions in literary romanticism, com¬ 
posing poems in traditional and classical styles on modem and 
revolutionary themes. 

The next eminent Communist Chinese historian was Fan 
Wenlan (1900-69), who was elected twice to the Central Commti- 
tee (the 8th and 9th) of the CCP (from 1958 till the end of his 
life). Fan’s Yan’an Soviet vintage, revolutionary experience, and 
his being one of the first generation instructors in Mao’s invisible 
university of communist ideology for Chinese peasantry, earned 
him the stature of the father of Communist Chinese historio- 

•I am indebted to Prof. Ji Xianlin, who visited the Department of 
Chinese and Japanese Studies of Delhi University in March 1978, forj this 
information. 
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grapfay. Apart from heading the Third Institute (of Modern 
History) of the Department of Philosophy and Social Sciences 
of the Chinese Academy from its inception till he breathed his 
last. Fan also played the important role of adviser to the party 
on matters of history and arbiter in academic controversies among 
historians. 

Coming to historians of lesser stature but more relevance 
to the study of the Opium War, we should mention Hu Sheng, 
Liu Da'nian, Qi Sihe, Lai Xinxia, Ding Mingnan and Yan Zhong- 
ping. Hu Sheng, now seventy (born in 1908), is a veteran commu¬ 
nist cadre who was a stalwart of party ideology during the pre- 
CulturaJ Revolution days. He attained that position by virtue of 
his contribution to and editorship of the two succeeding theoreti¬ 
cal organs of the CCP Hsuek-hsi (Study) and Hongqi (Red Flag), 
and of his assuming Deputy Directorship of the Propaganda 
Department of the Central Committee of the Party from 1956 till 
the Cultural Revolution. Students of modern Chinese history, 
however, know Hu Sheng more as the author of Imperialism and 
Chinese Politics (Peking, 1955) and an article on the Opium War 
which he published to commemorate the centenary of the war. 1 

Liu Da'nian succeeded Fan Wenlan in 1969 as Director of 
the Institute of Modern History in Beijiog's Sciences Academy. 
He ia a veteran historian and government official. He was one of 
the secretaries of the Sciences Academy at least from 1954 onwards. 
He had been Deputy Director of the Modern History Instiute 
long before he became head of the Institute. He has also been for 
many years editor of the prestigious and authoritative journal Lishi 
Yanjiu (Historical Studies). He has published a number of his 
writings and applied his thought on the Opium War developments 
which we shall refer to later. Liu Da'nian was also elected to the 
National People’s Congress in 1964 from his native province, 
Hunan. 

US-educated and long-standing Chinese professor (teaching 

I. Hu Sheas, “Luu yapian zhnnzheng—Zhoagguo lishi zhuanbiandian 
de yanjiu*' (On the Opium War—A Study of the Turning Point in Chinese 
History), Lllunyu xianshi Quarterly, 1:4 (February 1940). 
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history both in the Peking University and Beijing Normal Uni¬ 
versity), Qi Sihe has won distinction by editing, along with two 
otheT historians, Lin Shuhui and Shou Jiyu, the six volume ' 
Yapian zhanzheng (Opium War) source book. These volumes 
are admirably comprehensive and include reprints of Manchu 
government documents, various writings of the Chinese anti¬ 
opium hero, Lin Zexu, selections from rare books, private writings 
and gazetteers, in addition to British Parliamentary Papers and 
other English language materials rendered into Chinese by him 
and co-editor Lin Shuhui. Qi’s introduction of the Chinese- 
English bibliography on the Opium War which is appended to the 
volumes at once demonstrates his profound scholarship and 
mastery over the source materials pertaining to the study of the 
Opium War. The two recent studies in English language published 
outside China 1 are direct beneficiaries of Qi Sihe’s source book. 

But there is very little follow-up in Chinese historical circles to 
make full use of the source book. 

Even Qi Sihe himself has made very little use of the wealth of 
information he had gathered in the monumental source book. The 
fall-out of his compiling efforts is the publication of a few articles 
in newspapers and journals. These, along with other articles by 
Lai Xinxia and Ding Mingnan, among others, form the main body 
of Communist Chinese historiography on the Opium War. Lai 
Xinxia is a history professor of the Nankai University, Tianjin. 

His article on the impact of the Opium War on Chinese society 
provoked quite an argument between him and fellow historian, 
Zhao Shiyuan, in 1957. 1 Ding Mingnan is a research associate in the 
Department of International Relations in the Institute of Modem 


2. One by Hsin pao Chang, Commissioner Lin and the Opium War, 
(Harvard, 1964), another by Tan Chung, China and the Brave New World: A 
Study of the Origins of the Opium War 1840-42 (Allied Publishers, New 
Delhi, 1978). 

3. Lai's article, “Diyici yapianzhanzhong dui Zhongguo shehui de ying- 
xiang” (The Impact of the First Opium War on Chinese Society) was published 
in the Nankai University Journal, 1956, No. 1. Zhao’s rejoinder and Lai's reply 
were carried by the same journal in its issue No. 4, 1957. 
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History. Opium War is one of his special areas of interest. 

Yan Zhongping has been, for long years, the Deputy Director 
of the Institute of Economic Research under the Science Academy. 
For some mystical reason, the Michigan University Professor, 
Albert Feuerwerker, who has some kind words for the performance 
of Communist Chinese historians, describes Yan as “one of the 
most capable scholars in Communist China**. 4 Yan Zhongping 
is an author of two important books on the economic history of 
China, 1 which have placed before the Chinese readership some 
useful statistical data from both English language as well as 
Chinese language sources. Yan’s more direct contribution to 
the study of the Opium War is his article on the involvement 
of British woollen and cotton industries in the “first* 1 (1840-42) 
and “second** (1856-60) opium wars. 4 The article is a collection of 
historical data from foreign writings, many of them translated into 
Chinese by Yan himself. Yan’s knowledge of the English language 
sources on the Opium War equals, if it does not excel, that of Qi 
Sihe as shown in this article. 

The Institute of Modern History is a huge research organiza¬ 
tion of 108 researchers and a library stocking 3,30,000 volumes. 7 
Other active history researchers on modern China are mostly history 
teachers of the universities, each of which has a history department 
or two for Chinese and foreign history respectively. Standards in 
historical studies in varions universities are nearly uniform. There 
are no major centres. One university, Fudan (Shanghai), however, 

4. Albert Feuerwerker (ed), History in Communist China (M.I.T. Press, 
1968), p. 7. 

5. These are: (I) Zkongguo Jlndal jingjbhi tongjl ziliao xuanji (Selections 
of Statistics of the Economic History of Modern China), (Beijing, 1955); (2) 
Zhongguo mienfangzhi shigao (Draft History of Chinese Cotton Textile Indus¬ 
try), (Beijing, 1955). 

6. Yan Zhang ping, "Yingguo zichapjicji fangzbi Hyijituan yu liangei 
yapianzhinzheng shiliao" (Historical Data Pertaining to the British Textile 
Interests vls-a-vls the Two Opium Wars), Jingjl Yanjlu, 1955, Nos. 1 A 2. 

7. Pichon P.Y. Lob, "The Institute of Modern History, Peita and the 
Central Institntc of Nationalities**, The China Quarterly, No. 70, June 1977, 
p. 384 and 186. 
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has played a special role in recent years due to special circumstan¬ 
ces. A towering figure of the History Department of Fudan 
University is the seventy-eight-year-old professor, Zhou Gucheng, 
a native of Chairman Mao's Hunan province and a left-leaning 
scholar in the pre-Liberation years. Probably, both these factors 
pushed him to prominence under the new regime. He has been a 
frequent visitor to Beijing to attend important conferences like the 
first Political Consultative Conference, the third and fourth 
National People's Congress. He holds honorary assignments in 
both the Eastern China and Shanghai political set-ups. Partly 
because of his active role in national and regional political life, 
Fudan has developed from a relatively less known university into a 
front line university and a lively centre of intellectual activities 
in the last few decades. A large number of teachers and students of 
the campus were closely associated with the Cultural Revolution and 
the radicals. Members of the History Department were the ghost 
writers for the pseudonym “Luo Siting," the history-oriented theo¬ 
retician of the “Gang of Four". The Fudan historians also actively 
participated in the Shanghai publication of a series of booklets 
reassessing historical personalities and events. The Shanghai publica¬ 
tion "History of Modern China Series" (Zhongguo jindaishi cong - 
shu) were produced by them in collaboration with the historians of 
Shanghai Normal University in 1972-73. The English versions of 
five of this senes were released by the Foreign Language Press, 
Peking, in 1976. The first of these five is The Opium War t the 
subject of the present essay. 

In a conference on “Historiography in Communist China” held 
in England in September 1964 under the auspices of The China 
Quarterly , Professor Feuerwerker humorously alluded to “nationa¬ 
lism” and “Marxism" as two jealous mistresses of Co mm unist 
Chinese historiography. He thought that the Chinese historians 
were forced to court “both cultural uniqueness and universal appli¬ 
cability" by national pride and Marxist ideology respectively.® 
This view can only be appreciated without sharing Feuerwerker's 

8. Feuerwerker, op cit, p. 
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and many like-minded Western scholars' over-sensitivity to the 
futility of Maoist “moralistic scholasticism" in historical studies. 

Chinese historians need not be forced by any ideology to come 
to the conclusion that the British war against China in 1840-42 was 
unjust, that Lin Zexu was their hero, that the Chinese had the will 
power and capacity to defeat the British aggression had the 
country not been ruled by the decadent, corrupt, short-sighted and 
capitulationist Manchu government. On these three points, there 
has been a national consensus among Chinese historians for the last 
fifty years irrespective of ideology. In this sense, nationalism is not 
a jealous mistress but the birthmark of modern Chinese historians 
who, like Guo Moruo, Hu Sheng and many others, were pushed 
by Western imperialism and by their love for the motherland into 
the arms of the Marxist ideology. 

There is no denying the powerful appeal of Marxism to the 
minds of Communist Chinese historians. But they are not such 
miserable slaves of the jealous mistress (Marxism) as Feuerwerker 
and others think. To begin with, Karl Marx was never as acquaint¬ 
ed with Chinese historical studies as he was with Indian history. 
Marx and 19th-century India were part and parcel of the British 
Empire. Marx talked about India with a familiarity and confidence 
which made many a British ICS officer blush. He could harldy 
talk so about China. As a result, whereas Marx has been haunting 
many modern Indian historians, their Chinese counterparts have 
to seek out Marx. Here, once again, there is no element of com¬ 
pulsion. The Communist Chinese historians like to quote Marx— 
even to the extent of tearing him out of context—because Marx 
was a rare l9th century Western intellectual who showed unreserv¬ 
ed sympathy for China. 

Of course, allegiance to Marx in the present context is the 
application of the Marxian theorem —a 19th-century European 
methodology—to the structure of Chinese historical development 
which, as Feuerwerker rightly sees, constantly creates difficulties 
and problems for the Communist Chinese historians. Here again, 
the picture is not as dismal as Feuerwerker tends to see. Marxism 
is looked upon as a science by Chinese historians. What the 
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Communist historians in China have been trying is to understand 
their past through the Marxist spectrum of class analysis. They 
may still be handling it rather clumsily, but they are sure that the 
vision they get through the spectrum is much clearer than what 
they get without it. 

So far Mao Zedong has been the spokesman of Marxism in 
China. As Feuerwerker says. Communist Chinese historians have 
to watch, even guess, the Maoist signals. Mao was a fierce debater 
all his life, and often wilfully involved a large section of the 
country to play his favourite ideological games. This the his¬ 
torians could not escape. But, whatever be their loss in time and 
energy, or even in personal position and prestige, they have also 
gained a few things in their concourse with Maoist scholasticism. 
For one thing, we see a very strong Maoist imprint on Communist 
Chinese historiography in its treatment of internal and external 
contradictions. Maoist scholasticism, whether it is historiography 
or petrochemistry, is definitely more dialectical in analysis in com¬ 
parison to their Western counterparts. When we compare the 
communist Chinese corpus of historiography on the Opium War 
with its Western counterpart, we at once see not that one is superior 
to the other but that the two have different qualities. The Chinese 
studies of the Opium War have their strengths and ahort-comings. 

n 

The Opium War has packed in the short space of 124 pages 
ten substantial chapters driving home the following viewpoints. 
First, the British capitalist interests cast a covetous eye on, and 
worked out aggressive designs against, China. Second, the British 
imported Indian opium into China in ever increasing quantities 
according to their aggressive designs. Third, opium as an externa] 
factor intensified China's internal contradictions and divided the 
Chinese ruling group into soft-liners and hard-liners vis-o-vis the 
enforcement of the opium ban. With the triumph of the latter over 
the former, Lin Zexu was sent to Canton in 1839 to stop the opium 
import. Fourth, the British who had already been using three 
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weapons—merchandise, opium and cannon—“to force the door of 
China” (p. 35) answered the Chinese anti-opium moves by launch¬ 
ing a war against China in 1840. Fifth, “the Chinese people took a 
stand of resolute resistance to foreign capitalist aggression” (p. 52) 
but were betrayed by their politically corrupt and militarily impo¬ 
tent government which was more afraid of the people than of the 
external aggressors. Sixth, the Americans played the accomplice in 
the British aggression against China. Seventh, the Opium War 
turned China from a sovereign country into a semi-colony. 

On the British designs on China, the Communist Chinese 
historians have no new evidence to offer. Nor have they made any 
elaborate study of all the published and unpublished British 
records open to any research. What distinguishes Chinese historio¬ 
graphy from other studies is its courage and bluntness in calling 
spade a spade. The Chinese historians have cited Michael Green¬ 
berg* who would have little difficulty in agreeing with their conclu¬ 
sions. But Greenberg has only covertly, never overtly, condemned 
the British aggressiveness. Hsin-pao Chang (who may be better 
treated as a part of the Western scholarship in spite of his Chinese 
origin) has demonstrated so clearly in his book that it was Britain's 
commercial expansion which had brought the gunboats to China, 
yet the strongest words he has used to describe the British aggres¬ 
siveness are : “The roaring guns of the Opium War awakened the 
[Chinese] empire from centuries of lethargy.” 10 Everyone knows 
that the “roaring guns” were British, but scholarly sophistication 
and maturity (or aloofness from “moral scholasticism”) demand 
that Britain be not named. Throughout his book, he has not hinted 
at any British desire to awaken China “from centuries of lethargy”. 
Then, why this meaningless sentence? Obviously, the scholar has 
used it to fill a void caused by the withdrawal of what he had in 
mind but would not put it in black and white about Britain’s 
intentions in waging the war against China. 

9. His book British Trade and the Opening of China (Cambridge, 1951) is 
an important study of the Opium War in Western literature. 

10. Hsm-pao Chang, Commissioner Lin and the Opium War (Paperback, 
New York, 1970), p. 217. 
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To the Communist Chinese historians the Opium War was 
categorically an act of aggression by British imperialism. What 
was even worse was the British resorting to poisoning the people 
of China in the interest of the British bourgeoisie. One Chinese 
book says: "Britain's waging a war for the sake of selling a poison¬ 
ous drug constitutes the most shameful leaf of human history." 10 A 
The basic analysis of the British aggressiveness in The Opium 
War springs from the following observation of Lenin : "[T]he 
capitalist system cannot exist and develop without constantly ex¬ 
tending its sphere of domination without colonizing new countries 
and without drawing ancient, non-capitalist countries into the 
^whirlpool of world economy." (p. 7) n 

To spell out Lenin's hindsight, The Opium War holds that it 
was the textile-opium interests in league with the East India 
Company and the British government which had harboured aggres¬ 
sive designs. The theoretical basis of this conclusion is provided 
by Yan Zhongping in his article mentioned earlier. Yan asserts 
that * 4 the British ruling class which launched the two Opium Wars 
was the bourgeois class." There were two components of this class 
"which had a direct interest in China trade.’* The first was "the 
so-called British 'traders* who were themselves in China or India, 

| whose main source of profit was opium smuggling." They may be 
called the "opium interests". The second consisted of "the indust¬ 
rial capitalists, import and export merchants, shipping capitalists 
and bankers in Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
London and other cities who were interested in China trade." The 
first interest group were "the vestiges of the buccaneers of the era 
of capitalist primitive accumulation" which constituted a source of 
war. The second interest group looked upon "the Chinese market 
of 350 million population" as the solution for "the crisis of over 
production." "Their eagerness to commit aggression against China 


10A. Hubei University, Zhongguo jindai guominjingji shi (Economic His¬ 
tory of Modern China), (1958), p. 81. 

11. Citing iV.T. Lenin, “The Development of Capitalism in Rusiia" 
Selected Works of Lenin (Lawrence & Wiihart, 1944), Vol. I, p. 379. 
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was do less than the opium-mongers .*’ 11 

The above analysis of Yan Zhongping prompts The Opium 
War to assert that the impatient desire of the British bourgeoisie 
“to shake off the crisis and gain more profit** made them shift “the 
spearhead of their aggression to China*’ after consolidating “their 
control over their Indian colony**, with an aim to “force open its 
[China’s] door and extend their tentacles to rob and enslave the 
Chinese people.** (p. 3) There are loopholes in this Marxist for¬ 
mula of capitalist-over-production-leading-to-crisis, and cnsis- 
leadi ng-to-aggressive-wars. 

In The Opium War there is only one single mention of British 
economic crisis : “In 1825 the first crisis of over-production in the 
history of capitalism occurred in Britain.*' (p. 3) The authors, who 
cite this fact directly from Yan Zhongping 19 and indirectly from 
Marx’s Capital , should have carefully examined Marx's contentions. 
Discussing the evils of capitalist mechanised industries, Marx 
made a brief survey of the performance of the British cotton 
textile industry from 1770 to 1863. The survey demonstrated that, 
in the first instance, the industry was in a state of flux, chequered 
with prosperity, depression and crisis. It also demonstrated the 
industry’s great resilience during the entire century. British 
colonies and her China trade contributed to this resilience. But 
Marx did not establish a direct link between the chequered career 
of the industry and the 1840 war (which finds no mention in this 
survey). If the Communist Chinese historians wish to substantiate 
the crisis of British-cotton-textde-industries-leading-to-the-Opium- 
War theory, they have to discard Marx's survey, in which he stated 
that the year 1836 was marked by “great prosperity'* of the British 
cotton-textile industry, which was followed by two years of 
“depression and crisis” (1837-38), one year of “revival” (1839), 
another year of “great depression” (1840), another two years of 

12. See Lie Dao (ed), Yap lan zhanzheng ihi hat wen zhuanji (A Special 
Collection of Articles Pertaining to the History of the Opium Wars), (Beijing, 
1958), pp. 17-18. 

13. Ibid., p. 406. 

14. Karl Man, Capital (Moscow, 1974), Vol. J, p. 428. 
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“frightful suffering among the factory operatives” (1841-42), and 
yet another year of “great misery” (1843). 14 If the Opium War 
were the direct result and a solution to the crisis of the British 
cotton-textile industry, the picture of the latter's performance 
would have been one of deepening depression and crisis from 
1836 to 1839, and prosperity from J 842 onwards. 

It is pertinent to link the British expansion of her cotton 
textile market in India with the expansion of Indian exports of 
opium to China, as The Opium War has done. The book reminds us 
of the famous observation of Marx : “[Tjhe English cotton machi¬ 
nery produced an acute effect in India. The Governor General 
reported 1834-35 : 'The misery hardly finds a parallel in the 
history of commerce. The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleach¬ 
ing the plains of India.* ” 15 it then says : “The mounting sales of 
British textiles in India were largely due to the fact that the 
Indian peasants bought them with the income obtained from the 
opium they were forced to grow.” “So it is clear that this evil 
traffic was closely linked with the interests of the British govern¬ 
ment and the British bourgeoisie as a whole, and this is the reason 
why they were prepared to go to such great lengths to continue 
it.” (p. 12) 

The book has in another place reckoned that the British 
authorities in India spent only a paltry sum of Rs. 237 as the 
cost of a chest of “top-graded opium*' (which is on the high side 
as compared to other reports), 14 while they got ten times that sum, 
i.e. 2,428 rupees in the Culcutta auction (which is much lower 


15. Ibid , p. 406. 

16. The mention of "top-graded opium’* leads to confusion. AH opium 
produced from the Patna and Banaras factories were of the same grade. The 
difference in the quality of the Indian opium arose from the skill of packing 
which was a special subject of research in the East India Company’s opium 
agencies. The grading of opium actually began in China when the opium cakes 
were converted into pills by extraction. About the opium cost, the East India 
Company's claim in 1819-20 was Rs. 180 per chest, while actually it was £ 14 or 
Rs. 112. Sec John Phipps, A Guide to the Commerce of Bengal (Calcutta, 1823), 
p. 283. 
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than the highest prices sold) (p. 9).” Even when we ignore the 
inaccuracies of the statistics cited in the book, we clearly see that 
the benefit of the opium traffic to the Indian peasants was mise¬ 
rably small. The increase in the Indian purchasing power for 
British cotton textiles resulting from the opium trade obviously 
came from an Indian strata other than the opium-growing 
peasants. 

About the opium revenue to the colonial government, the 
book has this to say : “The colonial government of British India 
benefited because opium tax became a major item in its revenue, 
the rate being over 300 per cent ad valorem. Such tax collected in 
1829-30, for example, surpassed 1 million pounds sterling, about 
one-tenth of its total annual revenue.* 1 (p. 10) 

The effect of this observation is diluted by another observa¬ 
tion in the book : “The British capitalists tried every possible 
means to change their unfavourable balance of trade with China. 
In the latter half of the 18th century, they found opium was a 
highly profitable commodity, with a good sale in China. . . . They 
decided to use it to ‘get a foot in the door*.** (p. 8). 

The triple role attributed to the opium trade in the book 
(i.e. to enhance the Indian peasants' purchasing power for British 
cotton textiles, to accrue a huge revenue for the British Raj, and 
to change the adverse balance of Britain’s China trade) has 
obscured the historical mission of this unprecedented state-spon¬ 
sored international narcotic traffic for strengthening the existence 
and stability of the East India Company's British Raj in India. 
This Raj was founded for the specific purpose of manipulating 
India's resources, but it also specialized in manipulating the 
mechanics of tarde. The central task of this Raj was first to 
claim ownership of the Indian revenue and then remit it back to 
England. The relevance of China to this game of revenue-appro¬ 
priation lay in the cunning scheme of the East India Company of 

17. The highest prices of the Calcutta auction were Rs. 4,405 (December 

1821) and Rs. 4,545 (March 1822) for a chest of Patna, and Rs. 4.2SO (March 

1822) for a chest of Banaras. Ibid, p. 257. 
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utilising China as the midway station of revenue-transmission, 
in buying the prized Chinese goods with the unwanted Indian 
( goods. The British shipping of Indian cotton to China to exchange 
I for Chinese silk and tea can be traced way back to the pre-Raj 
days. And as soon as Clive claimed the revenue of Bengal and 
Bihar in 1757, the East India Company's gentlemen claimed 
monopoly of the Patna opium. 

The British interest in exporting the Indian raw cotton started 
in two directions : (a) to China to exchange for her goods, (b) to 
England to feed her looms. The second operation was virtually 
abandoned in the 19th century because of high freights and low 
quality of Indian cotton (while alternative sources of supply from 
nearby America and Africa were plentifully available). This did 
not slacken the tempo of British export of Indian cotton to 
China because, for one thing Britain wanted to starve the hand- 
looms of India, and for another cotton was instrumental in 
revenue-transmission. If any student of Sino-British trade cares 
to include Indian cotton as a part of British export to China, he 
will at once find a more or less balanced trade. When we add 
opium to the British strength, then it was not a question of balanc¬ 
ing the trade b ut expanding it to the wanton shippip g_awaY_of 
China's produ cts and sil ver. That opium was called for to balance 
Britain's unfavourable trade vis-a-vis China was a myth created by 
the East India Company. But many modern historians and, 
ironically, even the Communist Chinese historians have fallen into 
this trap. 

Like cotton, opium was instrumental in transmitting the 
Indian revenue to Britain. But there was a difference. The East 
India Company auctioned opium in Calcutta generally on credit. 
The opium traders bought it first and paid later to the East India 
Company's Canton treasury by obligation. The case here was 
that the Bengal government had only registered but never seen 
the opium revenue. The moment it was created it was on its way 
to Britain via China. From 1820s onwards British shipment 
of opium from India to China outstripped her shipment of tea 
from China to Britain. The entire triangular affair has been 
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described as an exchange of Indian opium for the Chinese, 
Chinese tea for the Britons, and British Raj for the Indians. ,a The 
opium ti8dc was no ordinary trade : it was a trade offensive 
against China—forcing China to contribute to British empire- 
building. 


m 

A clear understanding of the nature of the opium trade helps 
to analyse the main contradiction(s) which ignited the first Sino- 
British conflict. The scholarly moods within and outside China 
towards the investigation of the origins of the war are, indeed, a 
world apart. Outside China scholars have been following the 
century-old debate initiated by the sixth US president, John Quincy 
Adams, in 1841. Latest research works still vehemently debate 
the pros and cons of the cultural war, the trade war and the opium 
war theories. But the Chinese scholars have only marginally 
involved themselves in this debate. 

“The ‘historians’ of the British and American bourgeoisie'*, 
writes Qi Sihe, “in order to whitewash the Anglo-American crimes 
of using opium to poison China and carry out aggression, would go 
to the extent of distorting history, and fabricating the nonsensical 
theory the 'that Opium War was not caused by opium’." 1 * The 
Opium War has not only taken the hint from Qi Sihe but has used 
his data to reiterate the Chinese scholarly conviction that the war 
was due to opium. The supporting facts listed in the book are : 
(/) 1823, leading opium trade that James Matheson made a recon¬ 
naissance expedition of more than 500 kilometres along the Chinese 
coast; (//) 1827, Matheson started a newspaper Canton Register -to 
advocate belicosity to China; (m) 1832, the East India Company 
sent “two spies", H.H. Lindsay and Charles Gutzlaff (both conver¬ 
ts. Tin Chung. "The Britiin-China-India Trade Triangle (1771-1840)*’, 
Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. XI, No. 4. December 1974. 
See antea, p. . 

19. Qi sihe, "Yapianzhan 2 heng shiqi Yingguo yanfanmen shi Yingguo 
qinlue Zhongguo de Zhumou", (The British Opium Traders were the Main 
Brain for British Aggression during the Opium War). See Lie Dao, op cit, p. 1. 
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sant with Chinese), on board the Lord Amherst , to collect intelli¬ 
gence, with Lindsay submitting a report to the British Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Palmerston, in 1835; (h) 1836, one hundered and 
nine British companies set up in London “The East India and 
China Association’*, lobbying “hard the strong action against 
China”; (v) August 1839, British capitalists held an emergency 
meeting in London after hearing the Chinese suppression of opium. 
The meeting subsequently sent a delegation to meet the Foreign 
Secretary and “planned the war”, (pp. 35-37) 

This is an interesting list, but not comprehensive. A much 
I more important period in the history of the opium trade was 
1820-21. These two years saw the British consolidation of control 
over the Malwa opium production area, the East India Company 
claiming monopoly over the Malwa opium, Bombay opening its 
gates to the Malwa opium to facilitate its export to China, and the 
Bengal opium agencies' new policy of fast expanding opium pro¬ 
duction and export to China. These new developments in India 
resulted in a multiple increase of export of Indian opium to 
China. This invigorated opium offensive assumed a new mode of 
armed traffic along the China coast from 1821 onwards. It was the 
inauguration of the “Lintin Era” (Lingding Era). 

The characteristics of 1 1 “Lingding Era” may be discribed thus: 
(1) British opium ships occupied Chinese territory and territorial 
waters around the Inner Lingding Island, and the Jinxingmen 
(Camsungmoon) and Jishuimen (Kapsui Moon) anchorages; (2) 
open opium deliveries were conducted right under the nose of the 
Chinese anti-smuggling naval forces; (3) sailors of Anglo-American 
opium ships clashed with Chinese navy to rescue Chinese opium 
smugglers; (4) British opium ships sent out schooners to deliver 
opium to the Chinese smugglers when the latter were restrained by 
the intensification of China’s coastal anti-smuggling operations; 
(5) British naval fleet under Rear-Admiral Frederick Maitland 
demonstrated along the China coast in 1837 to intimidate the 
Chinese anti-opium activities. All this created a pre-war tension 
area between Britain and China. The contradition of the opium 
traffic focused itself on the British efforts in fighting the Chinese 
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prohibition. Behind this dichotomy of Chinese prohibition versus 
British anti-prohibition was the basic contradiction of the British 
quest for China’s contribution to the British Raj and the Chinese 
resistance against this imposition. 

The Opium War has more or less grasped this contradiction. 

“The Chinese people”, it says, “had long been deeply concerned 
about the spread of opium and firmly demanded its prohibition.*’ 

(p. 19) It was this fundamental demand, as the book sees, that 
created a strong anti-opium lobby in the Manchu government in 
opposition to the lobby for the legalization of opium. Again, it 
was the firm opposition of the masses “to the absurd idea of lifting 
the opium ban” (p. 21) that enabled the anti-opium faction of the 
government to win the day. The Chinese determination to intensify 
their fight against the opium traffic, the book suggests, brought 
Commissioner Lin into direct confrontation with Captain Charles 
Elliot, the British Chief Superintendent of Trade in China. 

When Lin’s measures “hit the foreign smugglers hard”, Elliot 
determined “to undermine them”. “He protested at the installation 
of defence at Canton, gave orders for the opium receiving ships off 
the Pearl River estuary to fiee and prepare for battle, and began 
to compel the British merchants at Canton to leave.” (p. 28) After 
Lin’s destruction of the surrendered opium “Elliot was pushing 
ahead with preparations for an aggressive war.” (p. 30) 

That opium was the one factor which had pushed the two 
countries onto a collision course is a conclusion any one can dvaw^^ 
after reading The Opium War. Some Western intellectuals have 
appreciated this Chinese position. Samuel Wells Williams 
(1812-84), the famous US missionary, journalist, diplomat 
and Sinologue, who was an eye-witness of the Opium War, had 
this to observe: “The war was looked upon in this light as an 
unjust and immoral contest by the Chinese; it will always be so 
looked upon by the candid historians, and known as the Opium 
War.”* 0 

But most Western China experts have not been so generous. 

20. S.W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom (London, 1833), Vol. II, p. 510. 
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Two US scholars, H.B. Morse and H.F. MacNair thought: 
‘[T] here was a long list calling for remedy which may be summed 
up in the words international equality and war had been hanging in 
the air from the time of Lord Napier*s protest. War came when 
it did because of the campaign against opium; but it was. not 
fough t to uphold t he trade in opium, and it was only the beginning 
of a struggle. . . which was to decide the national and commercial 
relations.. between the East and the West. M>1 Morse’s disciple, J.K. 
Fairbank, agrees with his mentor that the war was conceived as an 
' Opium War because of Commissioner Lin’s unsuccessful suppres¬ 
sion of opium. Opium was only the “occasion”, not the “sole 
cause” of the war. The British went to war “to secure privileges of 
general commercial and diplomatic intercourse on a Western basis 
of equality, and not especially to aid the expansion of the opium 
trade.” 21 British scholar Michael Greenberg has a similar view¬ 
point: “To the Chinese the war was fought over the opium 
question; but for the British merchants the issue was wider. ’The 
1 grand cardinal point of the expedition’ was to Matheson ’the 
future mode of conducting the foreign trade in China’.” ,a 

These non-opium war arguments consider that the British 
waged war against China in 1840 not with the limited aim of ex¬ 
panding the opium trade, but with the larger aim to settle the 
commercial and diplomatic relations with China on Britain’s 
terms. The scholars cite the Sino-British settlement in the Treaty 
of Nanjing to substantiate their argument. 

-- Fairbanks distinction between the “occasion” and the “sole 

cause” of the war betrays an attempt to twist the point. To say 
that opium was the “occasion” of the war amounts to an admis¬ 
sion of the seriousness of the opium element which created the war 
crisis. If no other element had created the crisis, then opium was 

21. H.B. Mone & H.F. MacNair, Far Eastern International Relations 
(New York, 1931), Vol. 1, p. 150. 

22. J.K. Fairbank, The United States and China (3rd edn.), (Harvard, 
1973), p. 143; l *dem. Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast (Harvard, 1964,), 
p. 74. 

23. Greenberg, op dl. p. 212. 
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the “sole occasion*’ and had a special place among the likely 
causes of the war. 

There are several loopholes in the premise peace-treaty-de- 
cides-the-cause-of-war. First, the Treaty of Nanjing was an event 
different from the outbreak of the Opium War. The motivations 
and strategic considerations regarding the former could be differ¬ 
ent from those of the latter. For instance, the causes which led 
the USA to involve itself in the war against Japan during the 
Second World War were not faithfully reflected in the terms and 
provisions in which the US concluded peace with Japan after 
1945. Secondly, it was not true that Britain did not intend to 
write the opium issue into the Nanjing settlement. Only the 
stubborn resistance of the Manchu government prevented them 
from doing so. Thirdly, the first and foremost victory of Britain 
in the Opium War was to kill the Manchu government’s desire 
to suppress the opium traffic once for all. We cannot, therefore, 
say that the long list which the British government put forward 
for settlement with China necessarily excluded the opium issue as 
the main cause of the war. 

Fairbanks occasion-ia-not-the-sole-cause argument does not 
lend conviction to his settlement-is-the-cause-of-war premise. The 
causes of the war are to be found in the developments which 
led to the fighting, not in the developments which followed it. 
Fairbanks proposition amounts to putting the cart before the 
horse. 

To place the historical developments in proper perspective, 
we have to keep the historical sequence in view. The British 
were seized with the problem of establishing satisfactory com¬ 
mercial and diplomatic relations with China long after Britain 
had started contacts with China on a regular and permanent basis 
in the 18th century. Britain would not have waited for one and 
a half centuries to wage war with China if this was really the issue 
which had upset London’s sense of balance. The British behavi¬ 
our-pattern in China for a hundred and fifty years neither qualified 
her as a champion of international equality (as US scholars would 
have us believe), nor earned her the image of an aggressive war- 
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monger (as The Opium War aptly suggests). 

/ Britain's pre-Opium War behaviour in China had these high- 
\ lights. First, the British authorities were extraordinarily tolerant, 
/ prudent and cautious in dealing with the Chinese government of 
\ which, though, London had never had a very high opinion. Second, 
j Britain was more busy with buying goods from China than with 
I converting her into a market for British manufactures. Third, 

| Britain sent three pseudo-tributary missions to China without 
invitation and without being disturbed by the failure of these 
missions. Fourth, Britain treated the China trade as an extension 
of her Indian affairs, and remained so after the abolition of the 
East India Company's China trade monopoly in 1833. Fifth, as 
t The Opium War unwittingly admits, the British government first 
\ made up its mind to fight China only in September-October of 
I 1839, not earlier. All this shows that Britain had all along pursued 
a policy of peaceful co-existence with China. If China had not 
disturbed the status quo of the opium trade in 1839, this peaceful 
policy would have lasted much longer. China's Middle-Kingdom 
arrogance, her closed-door-ness, her outmoded “tribute-system" 
and her refusal to admit a permanent British embassy in Beijing, 
had never really created any crisis in Sino-British relations. The 
\ only war-like crisis that was created was due to the opium issue. 

This is not to argue that Britain's behaviour vis-a-vis China 
was all very peaceful before the Opium War. If London had not 
been planning war against China, it does not mean that it had not 
been playing some other game. Unfortunately students of inter¬ 
national history have to deal with two kinds of distortions. In their 
eagerness to score debating points, both apologists and critics of 
British imperialism have conveniently forgotten two special quali¬ 
ties of the British : (a) their farsightedness and long-term strategies 
and ( b ) their shopkeeper mentality. It can be said that before 1830s 
Britain was too engaged elsewhere to pay much attention to China. 
But it cannot be denied also that Britain had long before 1840 
developed a certain maturity in her China policy. Her acquisition 
of the Indian empire and loss of North America to the followers 
of George Washington had made London wise enough not to 
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aspire to extend her empire to China. But at the same time, China 
was too attractive to be left to be nibbed off by other European 
powers. Both possibilities were detrimental to British interests. 

The pre-Opium War British strategy was two fold. She used 
her maritime and economic power derived from her Indian boots 
to progressively squeeze out her European rivals from China. By 
the end of the 18th century, British control over China’s foreign 
trade reached 70 per cent of the total and could have increased 
further if the U.S. traders had not cut into it. Even then the 
\ British maintained roughly a share of two-thirds of China’s foreign 
trade before the Opium War. It was not a coincidence that this 
fcwo-thirds monopoly in China’s foreign trade had been maintained 
right from the signing of the Treaty of Nanjing down to the end 
of the 19th century. Such extraordinary continuity and stability 
could not have been achieved without a superior long-term 
strategy. 

The Communist Chinese historians have taken a rather 
simplistic view of war which, in their opinion, is the highest form 
of aggression. This need not always be so. There is no denying 
that Britain’s designs on China were no less aggressive than on 
India. However, while the highest British interest in India was to 
consolidate the Raj miiitariiy and politically, it did not have to be 
the same in China. Long before the outbreak of the Opium 
War Britain had already decided upon her strategy to colonize or 
semi-colonize China. This strategy was described by Sir James 
Graham, First Lord of British Navy (1830-34), as a “plastic" 
tegy (outwardly plastic, secretly expansive). 24 This strategy 
had earned Britain full membership in the Canton trading system. 
Even the Canton officials assured Beijing that Britain had no 
ambitions in China except the prosecution of law-abiding trading 
activities. So Beijing went to sleep. It was awakened only by the 
alarms raised about the devastating opium traffic which Britain 
had cunningly developed under the guise of plasticity. ^ 

Underlying Britain’s China policy was the primary quest for ; 



24. See Edgar Holt, Opium Wan in China (Londoo, 1964), pp. 47-48. 
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economic gains. The Opium War takes some cognizance of this. 
It has itemized some of the gains. First, as we have cited earlier, 
there was the Indian government's opium revenue of more than 
£1 million per annum. Second, the opium trade was “fabulously 
profitable" for the British opium traders. The book cites the lead¬ 
ing British opium trader, William Jardine, that the gross profit of 
opium sale in China was sometimes “as high as $ 1,000 a chest", 
(p. 10) Third, opium financed the tea trade, which in turn fetched 
£ 3.3 million to the British government in 1833. (p-11) Fourth, 
Indian earnings from the opium trade helped promote the sale of 
British cotton textiles in India from less than 1 million yards in 
1814 to 51 million yards in 1835. (p. 11) These are penetrating 
insights into the British calculations vis-a-vis China. 

The great pity about the studies of the Opium War both inside 
and outside China is the absence in them of a comprehensive 
quantitative survey of Britain's economic gains accruing from her 
contacts with China. There is no dearth of source materials of 
this work. One great merit of the British nation is that they pre¬ 
serve old records and accounts. Even when she loses her status of 
an imperial power she maintains the best library and museum in 
the world for the study of international imperialism. If Marx 
could produce his Capital out of the printed materials of the 
British Museum in London, it should not be too difficult now to 
produce an equally impressive work on Britain's “free-trade impe¬ 
rialism" or "opium imperialism" by delving into the printed and 
manuscript materials housed in the British Museum, the Public 
Records Office, and the India Office Library in London, the 
records of private companies deposited in the Cambridge University 
Library and other British and US libraries. The Indisn archives 
in New Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras also provide a good 
complementary source of information. 

In the absence of a comprehensive quantitative survey, we can 
still provide a long list of Britain's material gains by her plastic 
strategy vis-a-vis China: 

^ (1) Chinese tea sustained British labour in its hard work for 
^ the Industrial Revolution. 

(2) London became the entrepot of the world for tea, which 
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obliged foreign tea consumers to pay taxes to the London port 
(3) Annual revenue to the British government from tea was to 
the tune of £ 3.5 millions per annum. 

~ (4) Tea profit for the East India Company before 1834 and for 
private British traders after that date amounted to £2-3 millions 
per annum. 

^ (5) British silk industry was totally dependent on the import 
of Chinese raw silk which amounted to more than £ 1 million per 
annum. 

^ (6) Profit to British individuals and revenue to the British 
Exchequer from import of items other than tea from China. 

^ (7) Sale of British woollen cloth to China which helped sustain 
this old and important industry. 

(8) Sale of British cotton textiles to China, which exceeded 
10 million yards from 1835 onwards, and exceeded 20 million 
yards from 1838 onwards, in addition to cotton yarn of more than 
£ 2 millions per annum from 1835 onwards. 

^ (9) Sale of British goods other than textiles to China, including 
substantial quantities of automatums. 

(10) British shipping industry thrived on the development of 
China trade, which extended the utility of the East Indiamen to 
the optimum. 

^ (11) British sugar industry prospered as the consumption of 
Chinese tea increased in both Britain and her colonies. 

t$( 12) Opium fetched substantial revenues to the British Raj in 
India to the tune of £1.5 millions per annum in 1835-37. 

^ (13) Large quantities of silver flowed from China to Britain 
and India. f 

^(14) Lucrative trade for British traders who exported opium 
from India to China, and imported Chinese goods to India by 
evading taxation of the Canton customs. 

(15) Strengthened Indian purchasing power for British cotton 
textiles and other manufactures because of the lucrative opium 
trade. 

(16; Britain found an excuse to export raw cotton from India 
to China to starve Indian handlooms. 
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(17) China provided a good channel for British transmission 
of the surplus Indian revenue to Britain, which gave Britain the 
option of importing prized Chinese goods in place of unwanted 
Indian goods. 

(18) India's strategic position got enhanced because of the 
brisk trading and navigation activities in China. 

Some of these gains are price-tagged: (1) London's taxation on 
overseas tea consumers who got their supply via Britain-tax 
amounting to at least £ 0.2 millions; (2) British tea revenue—£3.5 
millions; (3) tea profit—£2-3 millions; (4) British silk industry 
gains—£1 million in the least; (5) profit and revenue from Chinese 
goods other than tea—£1 million approximately; (6) gains from 
sale of British woollens— £0.5 milli on (a guess); (7j gains from the 
sale of British cotton textiles to China—£0.5 million (a guess); 
(8J gains from the sale of British goods other than textiles to 
China—£0.1 million in the least; (9) gains for British shipping— 
£0.5 million (a guess); (10) gains for British sugar—£0.5 million (a 
guess); (11) opium revenue for Indian government— £1.5 millions; 
(12) opium profit—£1 million in the least; (13) additional sale of 
British cotton textiles and other British goods in India due to the 
prosperity of opium trade—£0.5 million (a guess). The total of 
these 13 items comes to £13.3 millions per annum. As we know, 
the annual revenue of the British Raj was in the neighbourhood of 
£20 millions in the decades before the Opium War. This Indian 
booty Britain had acquired by paying a price. There was an 
administrative cost of the Indian colony. Apart from material 
expenses, hundreds or even thousands of British officials and 
soldiers died in India every year. But the gains from China were 
equivalent to half of the Indian colony, and without any cost. Why 
would Britain want to go to war with China when the plastic 
policy worked so well? 

Britain's China trade was no ordinary international trade. It 
was colonial exploitation, remittance and smuggling. That the 
opium trade was an imperialist device of international exploitation 
was pointed out long ago by India's renowned anti-colonial 

24A. Sec Tan Chung, China and tks Brant Now World, ch. 4. 
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scholar, Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917): “Because India cannot fill 
up the remorseless drain, so China must be dragged In to make it 
up, even though it be ‘poisoned*. ... All the profits of opium go 
the same way of the drain to England.* ** 5 

It should be remembered tkat Naoroji was one of the first 
scholars to propound the “drain** theory that British colonial policy 
was bleeding India white. The triangular trade with opium as its 
lynchpin was not only consolidating the Indian colony, but was 
also converting China into a “semi” colony. Britain was exacting 
a tribute from China just as she was exacting from her “legitimate” 
colony, India. The only difference was that the Chinese colonial 
position was not '‘legitimized” but was camouflaged by the British 
plastic policy. But so long as Britain reaped real colonial benefits 
legitimization was a mere formality which could be postponed or 
even dispensed with depending upon the strategic thinking in 
London. This explains why after one and a half centuries of 
scheming and gradually transforming China into a semi-colony, 
London made no preparation for war with China before October 
1839. 

In a colonial situation interference by foreigners assumed the 
form of political and legal prerogative under which a new socio¬ 
economic Infrastructure was created to fashion a new pattern of 
production and consumption in favour of foreign economic 
interest. In a semi-colonial situation the foreigners* prerogatives 
remained invisible, but the new socio-economic infrastructure did 
take shape and the pattern of production and consumption did 
change in favour of the foreign economic interests. The mechanics 
of the opium trade was instrumental in such a socio-economic 
transformation. 

Since the opium trade was forced on China at the gun-point, 
it gave Britain a kind of prerogative over the Chinese society. The 
Chinese as a nation were opposed to the trade, but could not stop 
its expansion. As The Opium War rightly points out, the British 

25. See B.N. Ganguli, “Dadabhai Naoroji and tbe Mechanism of 'Exter¬ 
nal Drain**', The Indian Economic and Social History Review, VoJ. II, No. 2. 
April 1965, p. 101. 
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opium trade offensive created a new ruling group in China. “They 
opposed both the thorough suppression of the drug and its legali¬ 
zation, for they depended not only on the opium trade but also on 
the smuggling itself which, once the trade was legalized, would cease 
to be a source of bribes for them.” (pp. 23-24) Thus, a new socio¬ 
economic infrastructure gradually took shape leading to “political 
decline, military impotence and finacial insolvency*, (p.2) The 
pattern of Chinese consumption became increasingly opium-orient¬ 
ed, while the pattern of Chinese production developed abnormally 
according to the shopping orders (for tea and raw silk, etc.) of 
British and other foreign (especially US) traders. Foreign trade 
began to assume a dominant position in China*s economic life. 
Silver, a component of China’s bi-metal currency, rapidly changed 
its exchange ratio with copper, the other component, from the 
standard of 1:1,000 (1 tael of silver equivalent to 1,000 copper cash) 
to 1:2,000 and above, because silver was the cuirency used in the 
opium trade. This change in the exchange rate was tantamount to 
devaluation of the masses* currency, the copper cash, which in 
turn adversely affected the economic life of the common people. 

We have now demonstrated that Britain's opium-oriented 
China trade not only exacted optimum economic gains for Britain 
but was actually a device of imperialist exploitation of and inter¬ 
ference in China. It had already set a pattern of socio-economic 
aggression against China. What happened after the Opium War 
was but a follow-up of the pre-Opium War aggression. The semi¬ 
colonial infrastructure of the post-war period noticed by Lenin, 
Mao and other Marxist thinkers had already laid its foundation 
during the Canton Trade period (1760-1840) through the British 
strategy. In short, the opium trade was pure and simple opium 
trade imperialism. 

IV 

The Opium War and other writings of the Communist Chinese 
historians have presented a perspective about the nature of Sino- 
British conflict (the Opium War) which is totally different from 
that presented by Western scholarship. The Chinese perspective is 
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spelled out by Liu Da’nian. Liu sees tbe Opium War events as the 
“intrusion of foreign bourgeoisie into China”. Foreign bourgeoisie 
came to dominate in all arenas of Chinese social life, and compli¬ 
cated the relatively simple dichotomy of pre-Opium War China 
between the feudal class and the peasantry. This inaugurated an 
intense class struggle between the masses of China and the imperia¬ 
list interests. 

Liu further points out the distortion by “the spokesmen of im¬ 
perialism” who claim that the Western capitalist force did not 
invade China and indicted no disaster on China. 1 * The other side 
of the picture is presented by Professor Fairbank who thinks that 
the opium trader's had committed no greater crime than those who 
traded in African slaves, but that “Chinese patriots” have blown it 
into “a classic symbol of Western commercial imperialism”. To 
Fairbank, the Opj um War was “an unavoidable confli ct”, a case of 
“Western expansion clashing head-on with China's traditional 
order”. 

Fairbank harps on cultural conflict. He thinks all troubles ^ 
began with the Chinese cultural superiority complex. The Chinese 
could never respect foreign intruders. They rewarded the carriers 
of the white man's burden as “uncouth and smelling of mutton 
fat”. They described them with contempt as “foreign devils”, “big 
noses”, or “hairy ones”. The Ming Dynasty history book described 
the Portuguese as cannibals “boiling and eating little Chinese 
children”. In short, it was China’s “white peril” xenophobia that 
set her on the collision course with the West. 17 

To Fairbank's way of thinking, despite the fact of Wesi’s 
aggressiveness and despite the Treaty of Nanjing along with the 
treaties of Tianjin, Bering and other places which were “actually 
quite unequal” agreements signed “between equal sovereign 
powers”, China was merely opened up “to the inroads of Western 
commerce and its attendant culture”. Basically the “expansion of. 
Europe” into China had three beneficial components: capitalism, ^ 

26. Liu Da’nian, Zhongguo jlndalshl zhu wenti (Problems About Modern 
Chinese History), (Beijing, 1962), p. 7 and 12. 

27. Fairbank, Tfu United Statu and China , pp. 141-142. 
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nationalism and Christianity.’” The Communist Chinese historians 
do not take such a charitable view of Western intrusion into 
China. What they see in the Opium War conflict is outlined by 
Liu Da’nian in these words: “The eastward expansion of Western 
capitalism and the British aggression not only intensified the old 
contradictions, but also created new and graver contra dicti ons 
[in China]. The import of opium made thelibour ng people pay 
a huge sum for the exploiting-classes to import opium. The 
burden on them was increased. The gushing outflow of silver 
resulted in the dearness of silver and devaluation of copper cash. 
This directly hit the daily life of the people. Opium’s poisoning the 
poor strata brought abo ut damage to social produc tive forces. A 
considerable part of the rulers and the appendage of the ruling 
forces* smoking opium endangered the state machine of k the land* 
lord class. The defeat of China in the war against Britain further 
created instability of the whole society. The Treaty of Napjing and 
several other unequal treaties signed later opened the gate of 
China to foreign intrusion. China was transformed from a 
sovereign country into a semi-sovereign country. The independent 
developing process of [Chinese] economic life was disturbed. The 
labouring people bore the brunt, but the rulers also felt certain 
pressure. People not only once again came across the old and 
recurring question of changing dynasties, but also faced with the 
unprecedented situation of the entire feudal system being destroy¬ 
ed, and the problem of whether China could become an indepen* 
dent sovereign country or a colony of foreign powers. This further 
sharpened the class contradictions inside the country.*’ 1 ” 

To this, Lai Xinxia adds a few more points. First, the corol¬ 
lary of the Opium War was not only the intensification of contra¬ 
dictions between the peasantry and landlords but also the ejejition 
of new social .fo rces— th e comprad or, plebeian and proletarian 
classes. Second, as foreign capitalists joined the fray and the war 
crisis created a schism in the ruling clique, a realignment of 

28. Ibid., p- 124, and 143. 

29. Liu Da'nian, Yapiamhanzhtng shlqi sixiangxhi ziliao xutmji (A Collec¬ 
tion of Source Materials of the Intelieclual History During the Opium War 
Period), (Beijing, 1963), p. 9. 
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Chinese social forces took place with the fo reign capitalist fo rce, 
wit h the Chinese feudal and comprador classes placed in opposi¬ 
tion to lhc_al[iancc of peasants, plebei ans and proletariat . Third, 
there developed^a new triangular equation between the Chinese 
people, the Chinese government representing the feudal forces, 
and the foreigners representing international capitalism. Fourth, 
the conflicting interests of the Chinese nation and the foreign 
aggressors took the shape of an arbitrary and unequal exchange 
between the British and other foreign manufactured goods and 
opium on the one hand and Chinese raw materials on the other. 
Fifth, foreign capitalists, after humiliating the Chinese authorities, 
began the most inhuman and cruel slave trade in China by export¬ 
ing Chinese labourers as “pigs” to the British colonies and the 
American continent.' 0 

Fairbank and many other Western scholars have emphasized 
on the West’s civilizing and benevolent influence on China. They 
consciously overlook and underplay the uncivilized and exploiting 
behaviour of the Westerners both before and after the Opium 
War. The Communist Chinese historians go to the other extreme. 
But if we compare the two opposite perspectives, we should be 
inclined to acknowledge the depth of the Chinese analysis rather 
than appreciate the Fairbankian superficiality. One often wonders 
why modem Western scholars should be so apologetic about what 
their ancestors did in China. This guilt complex and desire to 
white wash the historical stains have conditioned Western China 
scholarship to a rigidity comparable to the Communist Chinese 
refusal to acknowledge any positive element in the Western inter¬ 
course with China during the 19th century. 

When Dr. Hsin-pao Chang first published his book The 
Commissioner Lin and the Opium War in 1964, a number of West¬ 
ern scholars, and some China scholars, were surprised to see that 
the Chinese government during the Opium War was not as “im¬ 
becile* as it had so far been depicted in English literature. Inter- 

30. Lai Xinxia. “Diyici yapianzhanzheng dui Zhongguo shehui de 
yiogxiang* (The Influence of the First Opium War on the Chinese Society) in 
Lie Dao, op eit % pp. 113-141. 
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fittingly, Hsin-pao Chang demonstrated in his book the Sino- 
Western dichotomy about the historical role of the Chinese anti¬ 
opium hero. Imperial Commissioner Lin Zexu (Lin Tse-hsu). On 
the one hand, Chang describes Lin as a “a man of undoubted 
talent, probity, and vision*' and the greatest statesman of the 
19th century China. He "went to Canton to formulate a new 
foreign policy, to lay the foundation for the transformation of 
the Canton system into a more modern institution, and most 
important of all, to make preparations for an unavoidable 
increasing contact with the West." If he had not been "too much 
ingrained in Conftician culturism" he would have become "a Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan or a Mao Zedong". He was the first Chinese to 
conceive a "protracted war" against modem Western aggression. 
But bis environment would not permit him to carry out his 
patriotic plans. Lin Zexu was thus "a faithful statesman serving the 
wrong master and an idealist bom a century too early." 

On the other hand, Chang blames Lin for "his premodern 
concept of foreign relations" which was the “major cause" of his 
failure at Canton. "In accord with the tributary system, he came to 
Canton to dictate, not to negotiate. Had he been willing, or rather 
permitted by China's political tradition, to face the reality that 
England was not a vassal state but a great power, it would have 
been possible for him to sit down at a conference table with Elliot 
and iron out the differences."* 1 The first part of Chang's appraisal 
belongs to the Chinese consensus. But the latter part is a reflec¬ 
tion of the well-established Western assessment of the outmoded¬ 
ness of the Chineses administration which, as it were, caused the 
Sino-British conflict. Dr. Chang rather unwittingly blames Lin 
Zexu for the outbreak of the Opium War. 

It seems paradoxical that while Hsin-pao Chang has broken 
away from the tradition of Western scholarly denunciation of 
Commissioner Lin, he has still to an extent inherited the Western 
prejudices against Lin. The anti-opium Commissioner has earned 
three minus points from Western scholars' commentaries : (i) his 
letter to Queen Victoria of Britain was ridiculous, ignorant and 

31. Chaog. op elt , p. 214, 216, 217. 
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inappropriate, smacking of sinocentric chauvinism; (//) his treat¬ 
ment of foreigners of China was high-handed and ruthless; and 
(Hi) by first making the British traders surrender their opium and 
then destroying the drug, he helped the British traders out from 
the opium traffic crisis which he had himself created for them, and 
helped Britain find an excuse for war. Maurice Collis, a British 
writer, observes: “He [Commissioner Lin] had been naive enough 
in his headlong way to proceed against the whole foreign commu¬ 
nity in Canton, innocent and guilty, interning them, starving, 
constraining, insulting them, driving them on to their ships, spar¬ 
ing neither women nor children. .. .The Chinese in their long years 
of intercourse with the West had never had so tactless an official 
as Lin, who had made the British Cabinet the present of a perfect 
case.**** 

To the Communist Chinese historians Lin was wise and 
judicious in resolutely opposing and irritating the imperialists. 
They have in their support a classic statement of Chairman Mao 
that in dealing with the imperialists there is no question of irrita¬ 
tion, for they are like the tiger. “Either kill the tiger or be eaten 
by him.*' 1 * Lin’s firmness and offensiveness with the British was, 
accordtng to the Chinese historians, his forte rather than weakness. 
Fan Wenlan not only does not regard Lin’s letter to Queen 
Victoria as a queer, ignorant and sinocentric document, but even 
cites it to show that Lin “made distinction between the British 
government and the opium traders’’ and made room for Sino- 
British negotiation. This approach “had nothing injcommon with 
completely blind diplomacy’’. 14 This sounds like an anticipatory 
rebuttal of Dr. Chang’s charge against Lin’s dictatorial handling of 
Sino-British diplomacy. 

However, even Dr. Hsin-pao Chang must have been influenc¬ 
ed by Fan Wenlan’s oft-quoted appraisal that “Lin Zexu was the 

32. Maurice Collii, Foreign Mud (Londoo, 1946), p. 268. 

33. In Mao's essay “On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship’’, Sec 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, (Peking, 1969), Vol. IV, pp. 413-416. 

34. Fan Waolen, Zhongguo jlndai shi (Modern History of China), (Beijing 
19 54), Vol. I. pp. 21-22. 
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first man in the Manchu Dynasty to have opened his eyes to view 
the world”.* 4 One taker of this remark of Fan is Hu Siyong who is 
one of the few writers in Communist China who have praised Lin 
Zexu sky-high. To Hu Siyong “Lin Zexu was not only a great 
patriot and statesman, but also a thinker of significant impact.” He 
was the one “who resolutely resisted aggression, and also conceived 
ideas of guerrilla war and protracted war”.** Here, once again, we 
see the origin of Dr. Chang's ideas in complimenting Lin as the 
harbinger of Maoist strategy. But we have not seen any authorita¬ 
tive statement made in Communist China about Lin Zexu's 
influence on Mao. Even Hu Siyong has played safe. After paying 
high tribute to Lin, Hu quotes Mao to separate the decadent 
element of “the old feudal ruling class” from “the splendid old 
culture” created by the people in China's feudal past,* 7 and points 
out Lin Zexu’s dichotomy between “patriotism” and "loyalty to 
the ruler”, between “reform” and “conservatism.” “In short, he 
carried with him profusely all the characteristics of a transitional 
period between the old and new.”** 

Such a balance-sheet is the common property of Communist 
Chinese historiography. We need not even go beyond The Opium 
War to document our evidence. After spelling out how Lin Zexu 
had distinguished himself “from the capitulationists of the landlord 
class”, the authors of the book remind us that Lin himself was dou¬ 
bt lessly “a member of the feudal ruling class, and though he had 
something in common with the people as far as opposing aggres¬ 
sion was concerned, class contradictions still existed between him 
and them”, (p. 31) They, then, cite an order of Commissioner Lin 
for carefully scrutinizing the reliability of the fishermen and boat 
dwellers who were to be recruited to his naval force in order to 
prevent any trouble-making in future. “This shows that Lin Zexu, 
as a member of the landlord class, could not really mobilize the 

35. Ibid., p. 21. 

36. Hu Siyong. 4, Lun Lin Zexu de sixieng** (On Lin Zexu'* Ideology). 
Skixue yuekan (Monthly Journal of Historical Studies), 1958. No. 4. p. II. 15. 

37. Selected Work i of Mao, Vol. II, p. 381, On ‘New Democracy'. 

38. Hu Siyong, loc cit , p. 16. 
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people against aggression.*’ (p. 32) Here, there is a qualitative 
difference between Hsin-pao Chang’s and the Communist Chinese 
historians’ assessments of Lin Zexu’s historical role. To Chang, Lin 
was a hero let down by his bad master. To the Communist Chinese 
historians, Lin was not only let down by the impotent ruling 
system but had revealed his own impotence. 

Chinese historiography has distinguished itself from Western 
scholarship by classifying Lin Zexu as the leader of the “resistance 
group” in the Manchu regime opposed to the “capitulationist 
group”. This classification was first made by Fan Wenlan. Sitting 
in the Yan'an caves and facing the divided Chinese camps vis-a-vis 
the Japanese invaders in 1945 (the Communist camp, the Kuomin- 
tang camp, and the Wang Jingwei camp which collaborated with 
the Japanese), Fan divided the Manchu government forces vis-a-vis 
the British aggressors into : (a) the compromise group (perhaps 
the precursor of the Kuomintang camp), ib) the resistance group 
(perhaps the precursor of the Communist camp) and (c) the capi¬ 
tulation group (perhaps the precursor of the Wang Jingwei camp). 
The first group was headed by Xu Naiji, the famous Manchu 
courtier who mooted the opium trade legalization proposal in 
1836 The third group was led by Muchanga, the most power¬ 
ful courtier of the government. 1 * This triple division is now re¬ 
placed by the simple division into Lin Zexu’s resistance group 
and Muchanga’s capitulation group in The Opium War and other 
writings penned in China decades after-Fan had written his classic. 

One dark current in the Communist Chinese historical study 
in the last decade was the arbitrary division of all historical person¬ 
ages in China into “Confucians” and “legalists” with the aim, as 
now revealed, to vilify Zhou Enlai. The attack, which was overtly on 
Confucius and Lin Biao, but covertly on Zhou Enlai, Deng Xiao¬ 
ping, Ye Jianying and other surviving Chinese Communist veterans, 
was spearheaded by the Sun Yat-sen University philosophy 
professor, Yang Rongguo, at the instance of the “Gang of Four”, 
and sustained by the Gang’s intellectaal ghost, Luo Siding, behind 

39. Fan Wenlan, op eit , pp. 14-16. 
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whom and The Opium War were common authors. In their 
writings, the so-called Legalists are depicted as the dynamic and 
progressive forces, while the “Confucians” are deemed a reactionary 
adverse current, conservative, restorationist, and capitulationist. 40 
The “legalists’ 1 were patriots, the “Confucians” traitors. 41 The 
Confucian sages are likened to a “brick”. The Chinese reactionary 
rulers wanted to use this brick to knock open the gate to their 
good fortune, while the foreign aggressors also wanted to use this 
brick to knock open the gate to their intrusion into China. 41 

Yang Rongguo observes that during the Opium War the 
intrusion of foreign capitalist forces produced two positive reac¬ 
tions : (1) anti-imperialist and anti-feudal ideas grew among the 
masses, and (2) reformist ideas sprang from a section of the land¬ 
lord class. Lin Zexu was the representative of the latter. These 
reformists were the modern version of the “legalists”. They were 
practical and propounded the idea of “change”. They paid atten¬ 
tion to practice and had materialist tendencies. 48 

The historians of the Peking University under the influence 
of two able lieutenants of the “Gang of Four”, i.e. Chi Qun and 
Xie Jingyi, 44 were even more outrageous in pursuing the Confu- 
cian-Legalist line in analysing the new alignment of Chinese social 
forces. They write : “Facing the flagrant aggression of foreign 

i40. See Luo Siding, "Qin wangchao jianli guocheng zhong fubi yu fanfubi 
ile douzheng” (The Struggle Between Restoration and Counter-restoration 
During the Establishment of the Qin Dynasty), Hongqi 1973, No. II, 
pp. 30-40. 

41. Wu Chang, "Rujia Shi Sharenruma de Kuaizishou" (Confucians 
Were Blood-thirst Executionists), Hongqi. 1974, No. 12, p. 23. 

42. Kang Li, "Kongfuzi zai Mosike” (Confucius in Moscow), Hongqi , 
1974, No. l,p. 91. 

43. Yang Rongguo, Jianming Zhongguo zhexu4 Shi (A Concise History 
of Chinese Philosophy), (Beijing, 1973), pp. 357-358. 

44. Chi Qun, a Cultural Revolution hero, rose to eminence in the Beijing 
Municipal Government and the Education Ministry. Xie Jingyi was the 
daughter of Xie Fuzhi, a veteran leader who was close to the “Gang of Four*’. 
The two had tight control of the Peking and Qinghua universities during the 
ascendency of the "Gang of Four.” but arc now under arrest and openly 

denounced. 
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capitalism, the resistance group led by Lin Zexu waged a fierce 
struggle against the capitulation group represented by Muchanga 
and Qishan [Ch'i-shan] within the Manchu government.” ‘The 
resistance against aggression which was advocated by Lin Zexu 
was enthusiastically supported by Gong Zizhen and Wei Yuan. 
Gong Zizhen advised Lin Zexu to strictly prohibit opium and 
suppress the traitorous Confucian scholars who advocated ‘gener¬ 
osity’ towards the enemy.” They depict the intellectual group 
formed by, Lin, Gong and Wei and their ideas of modernizing 
China in order to resist foreign aggression as a “pro-Legalist 
and anti-Confucian ideology.” They also categorically assert that 
there was a “Confucian-Legalist struggle” during the Opium War 
period : “The history of Confucian-Legalist struggle during the 
Opium War period proves that the pro-Legalist and anti- 
Confucian ideology in modern history took its birth and had its 
development in the struggle against foreign capitalist aggression. 
Gong Zizhen, Wei Yuan and Lin Zexu advocated reform and 
patriotism. This was conducive to the demands of historical 
development and national interest. It played a progressive role in 
the struggle against foreign aggression, and had a great impact on 
the later reformist idea of the bourgeoisie. However, they [Gong, 
Wei and Lin] were, after all, the reformist and resistance group of 
the landlord class. They advocated reforms from the point of 
view of protecting the interest of the feudal ruling class. When the 
high-tide of peasant revolution arrived, they stood at the opposite 
side of the peasant revolution. Both Lin Zexu and Wei Yuan 
participated in the suppression of the peasant uprising.” 45 

The self-contradiction of the above observation betrays the 
futility of the premise of Confucian-Legalist struggle, which was 
never popular among Communist Chinese historians, and is now 
consigned to the dustbin of history along with the detractors of 
Zhou Enlai. Lin Zexu's dubious honour of being eulogized by the 
“Gang of Four” historians may be regarded as a misfortune of this 

45. Ru-Fa douzkeng gaikutmg (A General Survey of the Confucian-Legalist 
Struggles in Chinese History), (Peking University, 1975), pp. 118-120. 
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anti-opium hero whose historical role has defied distortions for 
the last one hundred years. 

The Opium War provides the students of the subject with a 
counterweight to balance the overdose of cultural conflict theory 
in Western writing on Chinese history. As the book carries 
with it the entire spectrum of Communist Chinese perspective, it 
cannot be treated lightly, and this review essay may not have done 
justice to all the research effort which it represents. Due to short¬ 
age of space, we have not discussed the implicity of USA in the 
Opium war and in the post-Opium War Western aggression 
against China, which has been emphasized (or overemphasized) in 
Communist Chinese historiography. This overemphasis is, perhaps, 
a reflection of the Sino-US tension between the Korean War 
(1950-52) and President Nixon's China visit (1972), just as the 
Chin a-to-be-blamed Western prejudice pertaining to the Opium 
War has reflected the century-old tension between China and the 
Brave New World. 

Students in India are placed in an advantageous position in 
the study of the Opium War. First, as there was an Indian connec¬ 
tion in both the opium trade and the Opium War (the entire 
British expeditionary force was dispatched from India), Indian 
students can gain a better insight into the historical developments. 
Second, from their own colonial experience of the past, Indian 
students have a better understanding of the nature of British 
expansionism and the Chinese sentiment against British aggression. 
Third, Indian students are not sentimentally involved in either 
defending Western behaviour viy-^-vis China, or sharing the 
Communist Chinese hatred of British and other Western imperia¬ 
lism. These triple advantages do not necessarily condition Indian 
students to a neutral stance. 

The situation confers on Indian students freedom from the 
subjectivity of other quarters (not from their own subjectivity). In 
this connection. The Opium War is not only itself a powerful 
demonstration of the Communist Chinese subjectivity, but also a 
mirror to reflect the Western anti-Chinese subjectivity. Having 
identified these two subjectivities, Indian students are given the 
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option to pick and choose and to formulate alternative perspec¬ 
tives. 

From our discussion we can identify certain areas where fresh 
thinking and elaborate research efforts are called for. First, 
regarding the nature of the Opium War conflict, we need more 
research work on (i) the alignment and contradictions of various 
British interests vira-vis China, (ft) the place of opium trade in 
the long-term overall strategy of Britain in expanding her influence 
to China, and (/ft) the merits and shortcomings of the Marxian 
theory of over-production-leading-to-coloniai-expanaion, and the 
relevance of this theory to the Opium War events. We may 
achieve a breakthrough in these inquiries, if we pursue the line 
that there existed in the British colonial scheme in Asia two 
distinct models—the Indian and the Chinese. Both deserve a 
comprehensive benefit-cost accounting. If quantitative evidence 
can either prove or disprove that the pre-Opium War China model 
was equally attractive or more profitable than the Indian model, 
we would be in a much better position to determine whether 
Britain would have waged war on China or prolonged the pre- 
Opium War co-existence status quo, had the Chinese not launched 
the anti-Opium War in 1839. 

Second, regarding the contraditions solved and created by the 
Opium War, precious little has been offered by Western scholars. 
On the other hand, there is much discussion and even more raw 
materia] in Chinese historiography. This does not mean that there 
is any dearth of historical data in the British records. A dig into 
the rich Sino-British mine of information is very necessary, which 
can particularly help us to determine: (a) the main Sino-British 
contradiction before and after the Opium War, (ft) the weightage 
of economic conflict v/t-o-v/s cultural conflict in the overall Sino- 
British conflict, and (c) the validity and meaning of the Maoist 
postulation of Opium-WaHeading-to-semi-colony in China. As 
war is the highest and most violent form of contradiction and 
conflict, and a treaty is the mechanics of solution and compromise 
of contradictions, we must strive for a deeper understanding of 
the interactions of China's internal and external contradictions 
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(not necessarily along the Maoist line of thinking) in studying the 
Opium war. 

Human advancement has made miraculous strides in the nearly 
one and a half centuries from 1840 to the present day. While the 
surface of the earth, the relationship between men and their sur¬ 
roundings, social values and international norms have changed 
beyond recognition, one is saddened to realise how little wiser we 
still are in our understanding of the past. From the Opium War 
till now an ocean of water must have flown down the Thames 
and Pearl river, but the murmurs of James Matheson and Karl 
Marx still resound, defying time, progress and historicity. To 
echo the voices of the ghosts and repeat the century-old debates 
without graduating ourselves from historical wisdom is tanta¬ 
mount to retrogression. Our intellectual trip back to the 19th 
century should not down-grade our wisdom by one century. 
Viewing from this angle, there is a tremendous task before the 
students of the Opium War to make our analyses, arguments and 
appraisals up-to-date. 
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FOREIGN MUD ON GOOD EARTH : BRITISH 
OPIUM ENTERPRISE VIS-A-VIS CHINA* 


Matthew Arnold, the famous 19th-century English poet, called 
history a “huge Mississippi of falsehood.** Historical studies on the 
Opium War and the international opium traffic in 19th-century 
China deserve this description. If the opium episode was the 
“most long-continued and systematic international crime of modern 
times”, and opium, “the life blood of the early British invasion of 
China**—borrowing J.K. Fairbank’s recent observation of a neo- 
Fairbankian perspective 1 —then such a perspective has scarcely been 
elaborated in scholarly writings on 19th-century China. It cannot, 
however, be said that all scholars have been inclined to condone 
the opium trade. Yet, there has been a clear negligence among 
scholars in studying the British connection in the opium affair. 
This short-coming, I must admit, also exists in my own study on 
the origins of the Opium War. 1 The perspective of Opium-War- 
was-opium-war has not so far been put forward with much force of 
conviction. In this essay, I shall focus on the British connection in 
this long-lived international narcotic traffic to show not only the 
true nature of the Opium War, but also one of the important forms 
of British domination in 19th-century China—a form which may 
best be termed “opium imperialism**. 


“Thij article was written in 1980 and published in China Report , 
Vol. XVII. No. 2 (March-April, 1981). 

1. J.K. Fair bank, The Cambridge History of China , Vol. X, p. 213. 

2. Tan Chung, China and the Brave New World: A Study of the Origins of 
the Opium War , 1840-42 (New Delhi, 1978). 
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I 

In the existing scholarship on British opium trade and the 
Opium War, there are two tendencies: some scholars minimize the 
predatory nature of the opium affairs; others underplay the impor¬ 
tance of opium by over-emphasizing the dynamic force of British 
Industrial Revolution. 

H.B. Morse's famous book The Trade and Administration of 
the Chinese Empire (first published in London, 1908), at once 
unfolds the evasive bid. He begins by saying that the “poppy has 
been known in China for at least twelve centuries**, and that opium 
“has been made in China for four centuries**. The British involve¬ 
ment is made to appear as merely the corollary of ancient Chinese 
history. Moreover, Britain is singled out for blame because “there 
is nothing to show that traders of any nationality, who could lay 
hands on the drug, refused to deal in it.** More extraordinarily, 
Morse says that “the Chinese must be held primarily responsible** 
for the outbreak of the two Opium Wars and the “pandemonium 
of the period 1840 to I860*', because they “attempted the impossible 
in applying to foreign nations alone the restrictions which they 
could not enforce on their own subjects.** (p. 13, 15) 

It is true that the ancient Chinese knew opium and that the 
drug was being smoked for some centuries. But there was no 
opium epidemic in China before the advent of the British opium- 
mongers. There is no a priori truth about China's innate weakness 
for opium; today's Britons are, perhaps, more prone to the drug 
habit than their Chinese counterparts were. However, even 19th- 
century British law never tolerated trafficking in opium within the 
British Isles. Thus, Morse's apology for the British lapse does not 
provide any insight into the British motivation in the opium trade. 
Knowledgeable as H.B. Morse was, he obviously wanted to evade 
the issue by shifting the blame onto the Chinese. 

A similar paradox can be found in D.E. Owen's study entitled 
British Opium Policy in China and India (first published by Yale 
University in 1934). A study more self-contradictory in analysing 
Britain's “opium policy" has not been written. Owen's book has 
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clearly underlined the cool British calculation in exacting flesh and 
blood from China. He writes: “As the opium monopoly established 
itself as a permanent feature of the Indo-British revenue system, 
[British] Parliament gradually became tolerant of its existence.*' 
(p. 46) Again: “The structure of the British opium monopoly in 
Bengal had..-been reared and pronounced good to behold...by a 
committee of Parliament.** (p. 47) This Parliament-authorized 
opium monopoly in India ensured the steady flow of gold “into the 
coffers** of the East India Company, (p. 27) Then, the author’s 
dilemma unfolds when he observes: “Although the use of opium 
had existed in the Far East from remote times it was left to the 
European [in fact, the British] to organize the industry on a large 
scale. ... Opium appeared as an irritant in international affairs 
simultaneously with the expansion of British arms in India and 
British trade in China, and its progress represents one of the less 
savory aspects of the westernization of the East.*' (p. 18) 

How does Owen handle the theoretical part of the unsavory 
episode? First, he wants his reader to believe that China was no¬ 
where in the thinking of the East India Company when it took over 
the Bengal opium monopoly. He writes: . .the Company con¬ 
cerned itself only with the production, manufacture, and sale of 
the drug in India. Distribution was left to the purchasers at the 
Calcutta sales.** (p. 27) He adds: “At Calcutta the entire provision 
[of Bengal opium] was sold at public auction for export. With the 
fall of the auctioneer’s hammer the participation of the East India 
Company in the opium trade was brought to an end." (p. 27) Owen 
knew well that Britain’s opium enterprise began with the East India 
Company's order requiring the cultivation of poppy plants in its 
Indian domain and it ended with the East India Company pocket¬ 
ing the lion’s share of the opium proceeds realized in China. The 
non-Company traders who befoie 1834 had to take the Company’s 
permission to reach China to sell the Company's opium were 
merely the EIC's surrogates. 

Second, when the father of Britain's opium trade, the EIC’s 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings, created the enterprise in 1773 
much against his own laissez fair§ inclinations, he picked up “a 
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business which was easier to enter than to abandon.** (p. 26) Owen 
seems to want us believe that it was not a calculated move. And 
WarTen Hastings* expression of regret seems to have caught Owen’s 
imagination. But, historical records do not show any moment of 
British regret in the more-tlian-one-century long association with 
the opium traffic. And what was so difficult about abandoning the 
devil's game if the player was not a devil? 

Third, Owen is totally unprepared to attribute any evil design 
to Britain's opium enterprise. Because, in the early years of Britain's 
marriage with opium profiteering, he says, morality was a non¬ 
issue. At the impeachment of Warren Hastings, no ‘‘ethical ques¬ 
tions were raised in regard to the opium trade itself.*' (p. 34) He 
adds that the British mind in the 19th-century could not see any 
difference between the Englishmen's indulgence in ale and the 
Chinese addiction to opium; British consciousness and even world 
opinion in the 19th-century was not “advanced" enough to stop the 
narcotic traffic. He writes: “A proposal to suppress the British 
opium trade, out of deference to a Chinese law that the Chinese 
themselves honoured principally in the breach, would have been 
regarded by most Englishmen as the height of quixotism.*' (p. 216) 
Since British scruples were not troubled, there was no question of 
abandoning the great traffic by Britain's own volition. 

Fourth, Owen describes the “peculiar character of Far Eastern 
commerce", namely, “the Chinese would have little to do with Man¬ 
chester and Leeds'* (buying their industrial products), but were well 
disposed towards “Indian cotton and opium." (pp. 60, 61) He adds: 
“Chinese officials were supplementing their incomes by tolls levied 
on the illicit drug.*' (p. 65) Thus, he agrees with H.B. Morse that the 
justification of British opium trafficking lay in Chinese decadence. 

This reminds us a famous statement made by the British 
Envoy Extraordinary, Henry Pottinger, when he was negotiating 
with his Chinese counterpart for the Treaty of Nanking (Nanjing): 
“If your people are virtuous, they will desist from the evil practice 
[of opium smoking], and if your officers are incorruptible and will 
obey your orders, no opium can enter your country. The dis¬ 
couragement of the growth of the poppy in our territories rests 
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principally with you, for nearly the entire produce cultivated in 
India travels east to China....Would it not, therefore, be better at 
once to legalize its importation...?*’ Commenting on this observa¬ 
tion, the American scholar, S.W. Williams, likens Pottinger's logic 
to that of the proverbial rum-seller replying to the broken-hearted 
wife of the besotted drunkard: “If we stop supplying, others will 
bring it to you.*'* 

Fifth, in the British Parliamentary debate in 1840 before 
Britain launched the Opium War against China, neither the govern¬ 
ment nor the opposition “perceived in any adequate fashion the 
conflict between the two civilizations, with their incompatible 
customs, laws and theories of international intercourse.*' (p. 177) 
Britain fought China “for traffic's sake.” Hence it appears logical 
to Owen that to “effect the legalization of the opium traffic'* was 
“a settled policy" of the British Foreign Office, (p. 214) He has pre¬ 
sented the British role in Sino-British intercourse as an unconscious 
Don Quixotic cultural crusader. So, when the British aim was 
particularly for the sake of the opium traffic, the war was justified 
and so was the subsequent British demand for the legalization of 
the traffic! 

The paradox presented by D.E. Owen underlines the contra¬ 
diction between insight and interpretation. By unwittingly revealing 
the British Government’s uncouth action in resorting to force to 
thrust opium on China with one hand, and taking away Chinese 
treasure with the other, Owen transforms the Opium War into a 
cultural war. This is but a convenient escape for the scholar, lest 
he would have to emulate Marx and dig deeper and deeper into 
the real motivations of this irritant international affairs of a modern 
civilized nation organizing a large-scale narcotic traffic and this 
westernization of the East in forcibly injecting a poison into China's 
veins. 

While observations of Morse and Owen smack of an apology 
for British imperialism, other scholarly commentaries eschew opium 
imperialism in a subtle manner. The latest example of this is provid- 

3. S.W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom (London, 1113), Vol. II, 
pp. 550-551. 
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ed by Frederic Wakeman’s essay “The Canton Trade and the Opium 
War*' in the 10th volume of The Cambridge History of China ( 1978). 
The author sees clearly that Britain resorted to the narcotic traffic 
for pecuniary gains, but leaves the issue at that. Instead of making 
a penetrating analysis into the inner logic of the opium trade, he 
puzzles his reader with sarcasm: “Moralists might feel a guilty 
twinge at the thought of the nature of this product [opium], but 
was not the drug the staple of the Country trade? And was not 
the Country trade in turn the epitome of those values every Anglo- 
Saxon of the [19t±i century] valued highly: self-help, free-trade, 
commercial initiative?... If anything, the tree traders felt more was 
due to them. Manchester was on the rise, and the Country traders 
chafed at restrictions [of the Canton trade] the Select Committee 
[of the East India Company] almost took for granted?'* (Pt. I, 
p. 173) Wake man borrows the words of the leading Country trader 
(also opium trader), William Jardine, to illustrate: ‘‘The good 
people in England think of nothing connected with China but tea 
and the revenue derived from it, and to obtain these quietly will 
submit to any degradation.** (p. 173) 

Wakeman's perspective is lopsided on two counts. First, there 
is scarcely any analysis of British strategies of expansion into tne 
sphere of Chinese sovereignly as compared to his detailed account 
of the Chinese developments leading to the Opium War. It is as if 
China invited the trouble. Secondly, the Country traders are blown 
into more-than-life-size, with little mention of the role of the 
colonial champion, the East India Company, in the Sino-British 
conflict. The cultural conflict perspective has stealthily crept into 
Wakeman*s observation with his allusion to the contradictions 
between the free traders and the East India Company, and between 
the free traders and Canton [Guangzhou] 41 trade restrictions. In the 
passage we have quoted, the opium issue gets suddenly transform¬ 
ed into a combined assault by free trade and Manchester industry, 
introducing a trade war perspective. 

"As “Canton** has been the commonly used historical name of this topic. 

I have retained the Wade-Giles instead of Pinyin “Guangzhou*'. 
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Compared to the opium trade offensive and its organizer, the 
East India Company, with the powerful support of British colonial 
interests, other factors like the Industrial Revolution and China’s 
mishandling of foreign affairs were mere background elements. As 
we have already seen, these background elements have been put 
before the key determinants, a case of putting the cart before the 
horse. 

Six historians of the People’s Republic of China led by Ding 
Mingnan have presented a keynote paper on “The First Opium 
War" in Chinese, the revised version of which has been published 
recently. 4 There is an unmistakable emphasis in their paper on the 
rapid industrial progress of Britain before the outbreak of the 
Opium War, and on the impact of Britain’s rapid industrialization 
on Sino-British relations. The paper says that the British textile 
industry was processing 528 million lbs of raw cotton in 1841 as 
against 5 million lbs from 1771 to 1775. Production of pig iron 
rose from 125,000 tons in 1769 to 1,390.000 tons in 1840, while 
that of coal from 10 million tons in 1795 to 30 million tons in 
1836. Annual exports from Britain increased from £30 million at 
the beginning of the 1820s to £50 million by the end of 1830s. All 
this the scholars have mentioned to substantiate their conclusion 
that “opening new markets for their commodities became the extre¬ 
mely powerful desire of the industrial capitalist of Britain.” (pp. 
140-41) 

I do not contend the fact of rapid British industrial progress. 
But, the inadequacy of this picture comes out vividly in the obser¬ 
vation of Hsin-pao Chang in his study Commissioner Lin and the 
Opium War (Harvard, 1964). To Chang, the Opium War was a 
“cultural clash” between a Britain which was “industrial, capitalis¬ 
tic, progressive, and restless” and a China which was “agricultural, 
Confucian, stagnant, and waist-deep in the quick-sand of a declining 
dynastic cycle”. He thinks that “Britain’s commercial expansion” 
was the “vital force that brought on the cultural conflict”, while the 

4. Ding Mingnan, et at., “Diyci Yapian Zhanzhen" (The Fint Opium 
War) in Chinese People's University (ed.), Zhongguo Jindaishi lunwen ji (Sympo* 
ium on Modem Chinese History), (Beijing, 1979), Vol. I, pp. 140-185. 
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"Industrial Revolution predominated the vast British commerical 
expansion." The "basic problem” of Sino-British conflict was 
"British commerical expansion" versus Chinese "containment". His 
book is, in a nutshell, the story of Britain's using opium as "an 
effective vehicle" to manifest her commercial expansion and Com¬ 
missioner Lin's spearheading the Chinese "containment". But, both 
opium and Lin are Chang's variables which can be substituted by 
any commodity X and any Commissioner Y. On the constant side, 
it was "British commercial expansion, which brought traders with 
growing frequency and persistence to China's shores." Like Wake- 
man, Chang thinks: "The chief role in the 19th-century British 
overseas expansion was taken over by the private [non-Company] 
trader", who, after breaking the ETC’s China trade monopoly, were 
eager to "tear down the inadequate Canton system and to rebel 
against the outmoded tribute diplomacy" of China, (pp. 13, 15) 

The flaw in Chang's proposition lies in the mythical concept 
of "British commercial expansion" backed by an empty industrial- 
Britain-versus-siagnant-China formulation. If, indeed, it was an 
industrial Britain trespassing into China's destiny, why was its 
vehicle the traffic of a narcotic which hardly needed any modem 
know-how for its production and trade? Today, many non-indust- 
rial and stagnant economies have become the supply bases of 
narcotics for western industrial countries. Should one regard the 
present narcotic traffic as a vehicle of "commercial expansion" 
from the underdeveloped to the developed countries? Throughout 
his book Chang has actually recounted the story of British opium 
traffic expansion versus the Chinese containment of opium import. 
This has no connection either with Sino-British cultural conflict, or 
with British industrial advancement and Chinese decadence. So, 
opium cannot be dismissed as an algebraic X. Change has, more¬ 
over, cut the coat of his premise according to the cloth of the 
cultural conflict framework which ill-fits the body of his factual 
'narrative. Unlike Ding Mingnan and co-authors, he has not even 
touched upon historical facts to show how British industrial expan¬ 
sion resulted in commercial expansion vis a-vis China. It is just 
taken for granted. 
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The overemphasis on Sino-British cultural conflict and 
Britain*! industrial-commercial expansion prevents the scholars 
from seeing the predominant factor—opium—which led Britain to 
war against China in 1840, and also shaped British colonial exploi¬ 
tation of China throughout the 19th century. By saying this I am 
not denying the fact of British industrial expansion and its impact 
on the development of Sino-British relations. The important thing 
is to gauge the dimension of this expansion, and grasp the salient 
features of this impact. 


II 

Britain in the 19th century had the distinction of being “the 
Factory of the World** and “the Nation of Shopkeepers”—the first 
epithet being a self-compliment, and the second, by courtesy of 
Napoleon. British economy thrived by the so-called “free trade 
imperialism*’. By the end of J.A. Hobson’s “Little England Era”— 
in 1870—every Briton had a share of £17 7s of the nation’s total 
trade on an average, as compared to the Frenchman’s £6 4s, the 
German's £5 6s, and the American’s £4 9s. 4A Although there was 
an inner linkage between being “the factory of the world*’ and 
“the Nation of Shopkeepers”, it was not entirely due to Britain's in¬ 
dustrial power that she scored the highest in commerce. Britain had 
far greater a commercial infrastructure, particularly in overseas 
trade, than her western rivals. She had the largest fleet of merchant 
ships, the richest capital in trading transactions, and the largest 
army of personnel employed in institutions servicing her trade in 
the whole world. There were enormous earnings from British trad¬ 
ing organizations in addition to the equally impressive gains from 
“invisible” items like shipping, insurance, brokerage, etc. 

In a certain sense, Britain was more of a Nation of Shop¬ 
keepers than the Factory of the World; she was a more and better 
organized commercial power than an industrial giant. British trad¬ 
ing expansion had a much longer history than her industrial growth. 

4A. E.J. Hobsbawm, The Pelican Economic History of Britain, Vol. Ill, 
p 135. 
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Commerce helped her industry more than industry helping com¬ 
merce. This perspective has usually been blurred by the overem¬ 
phasis on British industrial power; British overseas trade expansion 
is regarded as the consequence but cot the cause of British industri¬ 
alization. Even if there was the egg-and-hen relationship between 
the two, the first egg or hen was Britain's trade expansion which 
had taken place centuries before the Industrial Revolution. 

Another aspect should be borne in mind. The statistics 
cited by Ding Mingnan and his co-authors (annual production of 
1 million tons of pig iron and 30 million tons of coal, etc.) 
were no mean achievements at a time when most of the countries 
of the world lived in the pre- or proto-industrial stages. But they 
are nothing extraordinary according to standards of today. The 
experience of India and China tells us how insignificant the power 
created by 1 million tons of iron and 30 million tons of coal 
is. How could this power be earth-shaking in the middle of the 
19th century? How can it be established that a part of this power 
had become the motive force to dictate terms of free trade to 
China, and to tear down outmoded institutions in China which 
were tens of thousand miles and many months away from Britain? 
Britain was, thus, a developing country when she launched the 
Opium War on China. Her industries were still in infancy—still 
far from becoming an independent self-generating system, still 
heavily dependent on commerce and trade to supply the much- 
needed investment income. 

Industrialization is a long process which involves the mobili¬ 
zation of a huge amount of capital—money which is sunk in 
capita] construction and does not fetch quick returns. Britain in 
the 18th and 19th centuries was a small country with a big ambi¬ 
tion. She could not mobilize the capital needed for her ambitious 
industrialization programme from internal sources, and had to 
rely on external sources. Among the buccaneer nations in the era 
of maritime expansion, Britain outshone others in avarice, aggres¬ 
sion and adventure exactly because she had been bitten by the bug 
of industrialization. British overseas looting was qualitatively 
different from that of Holland, Spain and Portugal before the 19th 
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century. Britain looted for industrial capital, while the others 
looted for the sake of looting. The British quest for colonial 
markets came at a later stage. Then, there was the necessity of 
reinvestment. So, even after the establishment and expansion of 
her industrial base. Britain did not slacken her colonial and semi¬ 
colonial enterprises precisely because the larger her industrial baso 
became, the greater was its appetite for swallowing capital, hence 
the greater the demand for externa] resources. 

Britain's appropriation of external resources took three forms: 
piracy, trade, and colonization. Colonies not only provided the 
most permanent form of looting, but also facilitated piracy and 
trade. The relationship between the British metropole and her 
colonies in Asia, Africa and America was marked by mutual 
dependence. The colonies were made to depend on British political 
administration, the well-known “colonial dependence’*. But, Britain 
depended on the colonial supply of capital much more than the 
colonies depended on British political administration. So, an 
“inverted colonial dependence” came into being. The manifestation 
of this was, and still is to a lesser extent, the constant flow of pre¬ 
cious metals and commodities from the colonies to Britain. There 
was, of course, a counterflow of industrial products from Britain 
to the colonies which represented Colonial Dependence (the colo¬ 
nies* political and economic dependence on Britain). After the sale 
of British goods in the colonies, their proceeds would flow back to 
Britain also in the form of precious metals and commodities. But, 
this is distinguishable from the flow which represented the Inver¬ 
ted Colonial Dependence, viz. wealth which had no connection 
with the sale of British goods being remitted back to Britain. 

The three different flows may be classified into separate cate¬ 
gories and graphically shown as in Fig. 1. 

Colonial Dependence Flow indicates the flow of British goods 
to the colony, while Colonial Dependence Counterflow indicates 
the flow of colonial goods and treasure to Britain in the form of 
remittances of the proceeds of sale of British goods in the colony. 
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Fig- I- Flows of wealth between the British metropole and 
the colony 



Inverted Colonial Dependence Flow indicates the flow of colonial 
goods and treasure not accruing from the sale of British goods in 
the colony. The Colonial Dependence Counterflow was the price 
paid by the colonies for their economic Colonial Dependence, 
while the Inverted Colonial Dependence Flow was Britain's colo¬ 
nial booty. A typical example of this was the Indian diwant 
(revenue). 

To illustrate these three flows between Britain and India, we 
have to involve China, though she was not a British Colony. As 
comprehensive and complete data have been difficult to obtain, I 
shall use the statistics between the three ports, London. Calcutta, 
and Canton to demonstrate the flows. Since Canton was the only 
port trading with Britain and India, it represents China in toto. 
London also represents Britain in toto in the same sense. Calcutta 
represents about half of India's economic intercourses with Britain 
and China. The statistics may be represented as shown in Fig. 2. 
(sec p. 163) 

In this diagram, London’s export to Calcutta, amounting to 
£39.6 million is presented as the Colonial Dependence Flow. 
Assuming that the same amount was the proceeds of the above 
flow returning back to Britain (ignoring the profit or loss on the 
sale of British goods at Calcutta), Calcutta's total export to London 
(£62.4 million) can thus be divided into two separate flows, 
viz. £39 million of Colonial Dependence Counterflow, and the 
balance of £22.8 million being the Inverted Colonial Dependence 
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Fit- 2. Flows of commodities sad treasure b et wee n London, Calcutta 
and Canton, 1101-1830 » 

Row. But, this it not the end of the story. In the Sino-British 
trade between London and Canton, the flow from Canton to 
London was £61.1 million, which was £30 million higher than the 
flow from London to Canton (amounting £31.1 million). As this 
was paid from the funds accruing from India's exports to China, 
the excessive amount imported by Britain from China is shown as 
the Inverted Colonial Dependence Row via Cfcl^a. This analysis 
gives us the picture of the two-way colonial dependence between 
metropole Britain and India as follows: 


5. For sooreas of statistics, aso Taa Chung, ''Tbs Briuin-China-lodii 
Trad* Triiogte (1771-1840)**. Imilm Economic and Social History JUvUw, 
Vol. XI, No. 4, Deosmbar 1974, pp. 426-431. Saaia this book maaa, pp. 38-44. 
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(1) Colonial Dependence Flow: 

(2) Colonial Dependence Counter flow: 

(3) Inverted Colonial Dependence Flow: 
direct: £22.8 million 

via China: £30 million 


£39 6 million 
£39-6 million 


£52.8 million 


These statistics demonstrate many important aspects of Sino- 
British relations cn the eve of the Opium War. First, the average 
annual export of British goods to China in the first three decades 
of the 19th century was just £1 million, which was but a small frac¬ 
tion of the total British export (£30 million a year according to Ding 
Min gran). The theory of the constraints of the Canton system and 
Chinese "close-door-ism*' does not hold water in this connection, 
because even when the so-called constraints were absent from India, 
British exports to India during the same period were not much 
higher. The annual average British flow to Calcutta which was 
about half of the total British export to India was only £1.3 million. 
Moreover, the composition of this export to Calcutta was: 18.7 per 
cent of cotton textiles, 17.4 per cent of metals, 12.9 per cent of 
liquors and confectionery, 6.1 per cent of woollens, 3.5 per cent of 
cotton yarn and twist, 3.3 per cent of glassware, 2.9 per cent of 
books and stationery, 2.7 per cent of western clothing including hats 
and boots, 1.9 per cent of oilman's store, 1.9 percent of carriages 
and S'.dlery, 0.6 per cent of musical instruments, 0.5 per cent of 
empty bottles, etc. 1 Under the category of “metals* 1 , a substantial 
amount is described as "military stores" and 'naval stores" which 
occupies 2.5 per cent of the total British export to Calcutta.’ 
We should re^onsfctr that Calcutta was the capital city of 
the British Raj, and had a good concentration of British and 
other European nationals. From the description of commodities one 
can easily see that a large part of them (estimated between 10-20 
per cent) were meant for the consumption of the Raj, not for the 

6. Sm an tec, p. 42. 

7. See aft/M, pp. 43-44. 
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Indian people. If we apply a strict definition of Colonial Depen¬ 
dence, the amount of £39.6 million of Colonial Dependence Flow 
from Britain to Calcutta would diminish by 10-20 per cent. Now, 
India was Britain's major holding at that time, but her industrial 
impact on India was so very small. How then can it be established 
that during this period the thrust of Britain's industrial expansion 
was about to break the 4< Great Wall" on the Chinese coast? 

There is more to discover from the statistics. The king of 
British industrial expansion in the 19th century was the cotton 
textile industry. We have some data on the exchange of cotton 
textiles between Britain and Calcutta as shown in Table 1: 


TABLE 1 

Exchange of Cotton Cloth Between Calcutta and Britain 1801-30° 



Calcutta to Britain 

Britain to Calcutta 

1801-10 

Ra. 1,83,11,672 

Rs. 7,50,759 

1811-20 

Rs. 75,84,199 

Rs. 88,54,578 

1821-30 

Rs. 29,92,943 

Rs. 4,72,06,216 


This Table shows that by the turn of the century, cotton textiles 
still formed an important part of Britain’s Inverted Colonial Depend¬ 
ence on India- Only in the third decade of the century did British 
cotton cloth begin to make its debut in the Indian market. Cotton 
textiles exported by Britain to China before the Opium War were 
negligible. All this shows that at the time when Britain waged war 
against China she was still many decades away from achieving the 
status of a full-fiedged industrial power. Britain's urge for expan¬ 
sion of the colonial market has thus been grossly exaggerated. The 
picture of the “cultural” conflict between industrial Britain and 
agricultural China turns out to be an imaginary scenario. 

Second, it is clear that during the first thirty years of the 19th 
century Britain had taken more goods from India and China than 
had given them. The amount of Sino-Indian wealth (£52.8 million) 

t. See ant go, p. 44. 
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taken without payment was to the tune of £1.76 million a year on 
an average. This was primarily a tax on the British Indian Empire. 
This very fact should break the myth that Britain acquired her 
Indian empire not by design but by accident and that it was a 
permanent burden for Britain to assume political sovereignty in 
India. The Chinese also contributed their share in this near-two- 
million pound-sterling annual tribute to Britain which we shall 
discuss later. 

Britain's actual Inverted Colonial Dependence should include 
all that she imported from the colonies, which makes it £123.5 
million from Calcutta and Canton in thirty years—an average of 
£4.1 million a year. A look at the composition of these British 
imports will help us understand the nature of Britain's Inverted 
Colonial Dependence on India and China. While the import from 
China by Britain concentrated on tea and raw silk, Britain's import 
from Calcutta consisted of 43.5 per cent of indigo, 20.2 per cent 
of raw silk, 8.5 per cent of cotton and silk textiles. 6.4 per cent of 
sugar, 4.6 per cent of raw cotton, 3.2 per cent of saltpetre etc.,* 
tea and sugar together provided a new source of nourishment for 
the Industrial Revolution “without which the poor diet of the fac¬ 
tory-workers would not have kept them going.” 10 (Other advantages 
of Britain's tea trade shall be spelt out later.) The other commo¬ 
dities with the exception of cotton and silk fabrics were materials 
needed for British industrialization. 

Third, China was made a part of this colonial mechanism to 
realize in full Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence on India. 
China's first taste of British imperialism was through the com¬ 
mercial, not the industrial cup. But more on this aspect later. 

In short, Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence holds the key 
to the understanding of British overseas expansion vij-a-vfj China. 
The British dream for industrialization gave birth to her Inverted 
Colonial Dependence, which, in turn, created Britain’s commercial 
expansion. Yet, there was something more to all this than trading 

9. See antea, p. 42. 

10. /.A. Williamson, A Short History of British Expansion (London, 1958), 
p. 38. 
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activities, viz, the colonial mechanism. Economists say that trade 
attains its own equilibrium. But, in British-Iodian trade there was 
no equilibrium after Britain had become India's revenue collector. 
The trade surplus was simply a disguised form of colonial tribute 
from India. What is puzzling is how China was also made to help 
this colonial form of exploitation and joined the Indian company 
to pay tribute to Britain while she was not a British colony. 
(Ironically, the Manchu Statute listed Britain as a ‘‘tributary state” 
of China because Britain had presented Macartney's embassy of 
1793 as a tributary mission.) We need to review the development 
of Sino-Britiih relations to understand this extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon. 


Ill 

If we take cognizance of Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence, 
we must see the necessity for Britain to look for places and institu¬ 
tions to build up reliable and permanent bases for this dependence 
long before she began her industrialization. China would not have 
escaped British attention as a target base. The British had long 
admired Marco Polo’s populous and fabulously rich ’’Cathay”, and 
also the prized China products, silk, porcelain etc. Queen 
Elizabeth I sent many letters to the Emperor of China from 1584 
onwards. In her letter of 1596, she treated her Chinese counterpart 
as the patriarch of a Nation of Shopkeepers, and inquired about 
his secret of success. 11 After Britain had become a greater Nation 
of Shopkeepers than China centuries later, the British Government 
began to make efforts to sell something or the other to China in 
exchange of the Chinese prized goods, and build up China a> a 
potential base for her Inverted Colonial Dependence. 

Before the 19th century, Britain produced nothing attractive to 
the Chinese buyers except the curios—-jewel-studded clocks and toys 
nicknamed “singsongs”. The first British Ambassador to China, 
Lord Macartney, carried a shipload of such presents for the Chinese 

11. M.B. WiJbur, The East India Company and the British Europe in the Far 
East (Stanford University, 1954), p. 318. 
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emperor, only to find that His Majesty had already possessed fax 
better things from all over Europe. 18 Macartney acted truly like an 
envoy of the Nation of Shopkeepers, and suggested, after hit return 
from China, that the East India Company should try Irish linens, 
English stationery, and even sword-blades in the China market. 11 

There was also the story of the abortive conquest of the China 
market by Britsh woollen cloth. Britain was, and probably still is, 
the world's best manufacturer of woollen fabrics. Unfortunately 
woollen suits did not form a part of the Chinese traditional apparel. 
The Chinese had their elegant silk dresses both for summer and 
winter. In 1621 an English gentleman had sharply reacted against 
the advocacy of wearing home-spun woollens as a substitute to 
imported silks, fearing that the English ladies would not be distin¬ 
guishable from their chambermaids. 14 To the British mercantilists, 
however, these facts were inconsequential, since they had been 
intoxicated with the dream of clothing the whole world with 
British woollen as spelt out by the famous English novelist, Daniel 
Defoe in 1724: 41 'tis the same thing near the Equinox or near the 
Pole, the Eoglish woollen manufacture clothes them all., let no 
man wonder that the woollen manufacture is arrived to such a 
magnitude when in a word it may be said to clothe the world.** 11 
Lord Macartney obviously contributed his wisdom towards this 
goal. His 1793 Embassy to China was followed by the arrival at 
Canton in 1795 of a consignment of presents from the British 
Crown for the Chinese emperor. An important item among the 
presents was many tens of yards of super-quality British woollen 
cloth in yellow—the Manchu imperial colour, 14 a good way to 


12. John Cranmer-Byng, An Embassy to China: Lord Macratney't 
Journals (Longmans, 1962), pp. 123-126. 

13. H.B. Morse, The Chronicles of ifu East India Company Trading to 
China. 1635-1834 (Oxford, 1926), Vol. II, p. 226. 

14. E. Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries 
(London, 1921), p. 7. 

15. Ibid , p. 2 

16. Yue haiguan zhi (Canton Maritime Customs Records), comp., Liang 
Tingnan (1830s, reprint, Taipei, \96i), Juan 23, p. 13. 
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induce Chinese buyers by first clothing their monarch with the 
British product. 

It was the East India Company which paid for the royal pre¬ 
sents both in 1793 and in 1795. The East India Company was the 
essential vehicle of Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence vis-a-vis 
India, China, and the “Far East”. In 1635, when the English King, 
Charles I, became a shareholder of the Company by contributing 
£10,000, he gave not only licence, but also “full power and author¬ 
ity” to the Company to trade with M Goa, the parts of Malabar, the 
Coast of China and Japan.” 1 ’ Britain started her Eastward-ho 
economic crusade vis-a-vis India and China about the same time. 
But while Britain's quest for India triumphed in the establishment 
of the British Raj on Indian soil, her assault on China took a 
diiferent pattern. 

The Hr8t step, ironically, was not the attempt to clothe Marco 
Polo’s Cathay with British woollens. It was the British determina¬ 
tion to obtain monopsony in Chinese tea. The East India Com¬ 
pany’s supercargoes sailed to China in 1720 armed with the express 
order of the Court of Directors which reads thus: “We give this 
order thus large, that the Ostenders [EIC’s European competitors] 
may be disappointed of tea, and if they are we shall esteem it an 
excellent piece of service done the Company, for which you shall 
not want our encouragement...Cost what it will, we must try to make 
these Interlopers sick of their voyages of tea.” 18 Either this early 
East India Company determination to sweep up the Chinese tea 
supply resulted in tea-drinking as a part and parcel of British way of 
life, or the Company had enough farsight in early 18th century to 
visualize this development. It was probably both. In the Victorian 
Era, tea-drinking was as important to a Briton as his respectability. 
In the 1830s, every Briton, on an average, consumed one pound 
and ten ounces of tea in a year, while his descendant consumed 
three and half times as much by the end of the 19th century. 18 

17. Moru, Ckronicltt , 1,15. 

18. Ibid . p. 162. 

19. Alexander Michie, Ths Englishman in China During ths Victorian Era 
(first published in London. 1900, reprint, TaipM, 1966), pp. 180-182. 
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The British Government took advantage of the British tea consu¬ 
mers 1 high resistance to tax enhancement and exacted a total of 
£82.6 million from them in 24 years from 1814 to 1837—amounting 
to £3.4 million a year, and 10 per cent of the British revenue. 2 * 
In the 1840s, the British Exchequer's tea revenue rose to £5 million 
a year, 21 one of the highest records in indirect taxation in history. 
A part of the revenue was contributed by tea consumers of the 
British colonies because of the necessary courtesy calls of Chinese 
tea chests to the port of London before reaching the colonial 
shores. While the North American colonizers held the famous 
Boston Tea Parties and other forms of protest against such 
tea tax (and ultimately broke away from the sovereignty of the 
British Crown), Australia remained the old faithful tea consumer 
at a record of 10 lbs per person per year from the 1830s onwards.* 1 
British affection for tea was so strong that she staged a coup 
against Chinese tea by establishing an alternative supply line from 
India and Ceylon under direct colonial rule. By 1900 the Chinese 
share fell to only one-eighth of the total British import of 235 
million lbs and a mere 10 per cent of her export to Britain forty 
years earlier. 23 

The entire affair between Britain and tea exemplifies Britain's 
Inverted Colonial Dependence. Tea was one of the first achieve¬ 
ments of the British mercantilist dream of making Britain the 
international entrepot of colonial commodities. The round-the- 
world trips of Chinese tea chests on British bottoms helped streng¬ 
then Britain's “deep blue sea* 1 policy, and the floating mobility and 
power of the “sun-never-sets” empire. For quite some time. British 
tea carriers nicknamed “East Indiamco” were virtually the largest 
moving vessels on earth. Chinese tea could be counted among the 
supporting pillars of the edifice of Pax Britannica. 

We say that the flow of Chinese tea to Britain exemplifies 
Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence also because China trade 

20. Tan Chung, 'Trade Triangle**, p. 416. Sec antea , p. 27. 

21. Michie, op elt , p. 181. 

22. Ibid, p. 180. 

23. Ibid, p. 183. 
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wai employed by Britain to remit the colonial gains from India, as 
we have graphically demonstrated earlier. The China trade funnel 
unceasingly conveyed to England the forbidden fruits from 
India and simultaneously the profitability of China goods. China 
trade and the Indian empire were thus tied together on the band¬ 
wagon of the British Empire. Both became mutually dependent. 
Britain's China trade could not flourish without Britain’s Indian 
empire and vice versa. The key link between the two was opium. 

Let us reiterate the fact that the development of Pax Britannica 
was wrought by two main currents. On the one hand, there was 
the application of science and technology to productivity, develop¬ 
ment of industries and capitalist institutions, gradual concentration 
of wealth culminating in monopolist control of finance capital and 
international financial oligarchy which reigned supreme over the 
economic life of a large part of humanity. Finally nearly a thou¬ 
sand million colonial, semi-colonial and non-colonial peoples in all 
continents of the world were brought under British economic 
sovereignty. On the other there was the constant use of commerce 
and gunboats in predatory acquisition and annexation of non- 
British territories and appropriation of wealth. The motto for this 
second approach was inscribed on the pediment of the now defunct 
India House in Leadenhall Street, London, in these words: "Com¬ 
merce represented by Mercury, attended by Navigation, and follow¬ 
ed by Tritons on Sea Horses, introducing Asia and Britannia, at 
whose Feet she pours out her treasure.” The East India Company 
was such a Triton, whose sea kingdom was India and whose sea 
horse frequented the China waters to churn the wealth out of Asia 
and pour it at the feet of Britannia. The mansion of Pax Britannica 
was thus built out of the bricks of capitalist industrialization and 
monopolization and the cement of predatory maritime expansion 
and exploitation. 

British India, the East India Company, Britain’s China trade 
all belonged to the second main stream. None of them was acci¬ 
dentally picked up. They were all integral parts of a grand design. 
What was the nature of the opium trade vis-a-vis this predatory 
colonial design? Let us first examine a statement by the Court of 
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Directors of the EIC in 1817: “Were it possible to prevent the use 
of the [pernicious] drug altogether, except strictly for the purpose 
of medicine, we would gladly do it in compassion to mankind; but 
this being absolutely impracticable, we can only endeavour to 
regulate and palliate an evil which cannot be eradicated.** In the 
same breath, the Directors also advised the Governor-in-Council in 
Bengal against blindly “raising a revenue” at the cost of “preserva¬ 
tion of the health and morals of the [Indian] community *’ 24 
Apparently, the Directors wanted to say that the evil of opium 
existed in the East just as sin existed in Christianity. The best the 
East India Company could do was to preserve the health of the 
Indian empire! 

The myth created by the Court of Directors was unravelled 
by a confidential report addressed to Sir John Bowring, British 
Governor of Hong Kong, by the British Consul in China, Ruther¬ 
ford Alcock, in 1852. Alcock appraised his senior: “The opium 
trade is not simply a question of commerce but first and chiefly 
one of revenue—or, in other words, of finance of national govern¬ 
ment and taxation—in which a ninth of the whole income of Great 
Britain and a seventh of that of British India is engaged.'* Alcock 
was candid in admitting the three main purposes of Britain's 
opium-trade offensive against China. 

First, as the export capacity of British industry was expand¬ 
ing fast, Indian purchasing powei for British manufactures had to 
be boosted by external help from China through the sale of 
opium. The need for this was great at the time the report was 
penned because the “trade of Great Britain with India in the year 
1850 showed by the official returns an export of manufactures to 
the value of £8,000,000 leaving a large balance of trade against** 
India. 

Second, Britain being the landlord of India had to collect its 
dues and remit them back to Britain. “A portion of the revenue of 

24. Despatch to the Governor-in-Council in Bengal dated 24 October 1117. 
See, “Appendix to Report on the Affair* of the East India Company”, 1831, 
p. 11; cited in F.S. Turner, British Opium Policy and Its Results to India and 
China (London, 1876), p. 43; alto in Owen, op eit t p. 130. 
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India*' had "to be annually remitted to England in addition, for 
payment of the dividends on Indian stock.*' Already, the British 
drain of Indian resources was heavy. It was, therefore, necessary 
to invoke the help of the Chinese to share the burden of the 
Indian people by contributing to the British remittance. Moreover, 
even when India had the capacity for remittance, it was good to 
send a part of them via China in order to enjoy the profit of 
Chinese goods, as Alcock remarked: "These remittances are now 
profitably made via China by means of the opium sold there.** 

Third, after fulfilling the above duties, Indian opium was 
assigned another role to help the British Raj out of the financial 
exigencies, when "a portion of the Government expenses*' could be 
met from the proceeds of opium remitted back to India from 
China. 

Alcock understood the dynamics of Britain's China trade very 
well by pointing out: ".. scarcely a million and a half of manufac¬ 
tured goods [from Britain] can find a market [in China]; yet we 
buy tea and silk for shipment to Great Britain not less than five 
millions, and the difference is paid by opium.** The dynamic force 
of this trade was, thus, provided by opium. In Alcock*s words the 
opium trade involved the "trade of £10.000,000 in British manufac¬ 
tures" more than eight million of which was sent to India, and 
about one and half million sent to China. It alto involved the 
"revenue of £9,000,000—six to the British and three to the Indian 
Treasury’’. Both the aspects—commerce and revenue—were “essen¬ 
tial** to the British "imperial and commercial" interests. Without 
opium "serious charges would have to be incurred", said Alcock.” 

Alcock's observation at once links opium with Britain’s global 
strategy of economic expansion. In order to establish this global 
persp e ct i ve, we shatl return to the theme of the Britain-Tndia- 
Chlna trade-triangle bv extending our coverage to the entire tpan 
of the 19th century. Let us begin this exercise by looking at sope 
statistics of the triangular trade as shown In Table 2. 

A comparison of the Brirsin*s Inverted Colonial Dependence 
on India and China before and after the Opium War, before and 

15. Mkhfe, f cit, pp. 196-197. 
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Triugilir Trade Betweea Britain, India and CWna 186I-80* 1 

(Value: £ 1.000) 


Period 

Britain 

China 

Balance 

Britain 

India 

Balance 

Indian 


to 

to 

hi favour 

to 

to 

tn favour 

opium to 


China 

Britain 

of China 

India 

Britain 

of India 

China 

1861-70 

63,704 

114,891 

51,186 

213,073 

397.999 

184,926 

101,870 

1871-80 

82,792 

138,104 

55,313 

260,417 

364,920 

104,501 

113,429 

Total 

146,496 

252.995 

106,499 

473,490 

762,919 

289.427 

215,299 


26. Si alls tics from Abstract of Trade and Customs Revenue Statistics from 1864 to 1868, Published by the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, boih Houies of Parliament. 1869, in Irish University Parliamentary Papers; Area Studies, China (later 
1UPP) (1972). Vol. 40. p. 100. 802. 804. 810, 812, 814. 
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after the transfer of power in India from the East India Company 
to the British Crown (1858), and between the two halves of the 
19th century will further demonstrate the importance of opium in 
Britain's colonial design. Let us take the statistics of 1861-80 as 
representative of the situation after both the Opium War and the 
change to the British Raj and that in the second half of the 19th 
century, and let the situation before the Opium War and the 
change to the Raj and in the first half of the century be represented 
by the statistics of 1821-30 as shown in Table 3. 

The comparison of the annual average of the three flows be¬ 
tween the three countries—the flow of opium from India to China, 
and that of goods and treasure from India and China respectively 
to Britain in excess to what Britain had paid back—are furnished 
in Table 4. (see p. 176) 

The three commodities which figured in these triangular ex¬ 
changes prominently were British cotton cloth, which represented 
Britain's industrial-commercial expansion, Chinese and Indian tea, 
and Indian opium, which formed an important part in Britain's 
Inverted Colonial Dependence on India and China. Their values 
and growth are shown in Table 5. (see p. 177) 


TABLB 3 

Triangular Trade Between Britain, India, and China 1821-30 27 

(value : £1,000) 


Britain 

China 

Balance 

Britain 

India 

Balance 

Indian 

to 

to 

in favour 

to 

to 

in favour 

opium 

China 

Britain 

of China 

India 

Britain 

of India 

to 

China 

7,239 

19,579 

12,339 

23,877 

.33,199 

9,332 

20,305 


27. Statistics from Morse, Chronicles, IT-IV, passim-, Chang, Lin and Opium 
War , p. 223; Bengal Commercial Reports (MSS), India Office Library, London), 
Vols. 33-42, Bombay Commercial Proceedings (MSS), (India Office Library, 
London), Voli. 58-68, passim. Conversion: Re. Sp. $=-4t 9.6d. 
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TABLE 4 

Comparison of Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence on India and 

China in 1821-30 with that in 1861-80 


Excessive flow of 

Excessive flow of 

Annual flow of 

wealth: India to 

wealth: China to 

opium: India to 

Britain annually 

Britain annually 

China 

million l index 

million l index 

million 1 index 


In first half of 19th century before Opium War, viz. 1821-30 

0.9 100 1.2 100 2 100 

In second half of 19th century after change to British Raj, viz. 

1861-80 

14.S 1611 5.3 442 10.8 540 

These three tables provide us with a quantitative description 
of the triangular economic relations between the three countries. 
First, throughout the 19th century, there was a consistent flow of 
wealth from both India and China in excess to the counterflow of 
British industrial manufactures and other goods to these two 
countries. This contradicts the impression created by Rutherford 
Alcock that the Britainlndia trade balance was adverse to India. 
(At the moment, this writer has no means to verify Alcock's statis¬ 
tics about the Indo-British trade of 1850.) More important, it 
totally contradicts the general impression (so diligently fostered by 
scholars) that the Industrial-Revolution-generated British commer¬ 
cial expansion placed her colonies entirely at the receiving end— 
as object consumers of British industries. Nationwise, let alone per 
capita, the British metropole consumed more colonial goods than 
vice versa, and it was more dependent on colonial imports than 
colonial exports, as our statistics indicate. This fact takes the 
steam out of the argument which stresses the omnipotence of 
industrial expansion in Britain's external relations. 

Second, the flow of excessive wealth to Britain from India and 
China not only endured throughout the century but even rapidly 
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TABLE 5 

Three Major Commodities in Britain-Indla-China Trade Triangle 
Compared Between 1821-30 and 1861-80 

(Value: £1,000) 


Commodity 

Value 1821.30 

Value 1861-80 

Increase 


Total 

Annual 

Total 

Annual 


1. British cotton cloth: 

(i) to India 

7,653 

765 

266,539 

13,327 

17.4 times 

(ii) to China 

8* 

8 

80,919 

4,046 

505.8 times 

Total 

7,661 

766 

347,458 

17,373 

22.7 time* 

2. Tea (for Britain): 

(i) from China 

21,398 

2,140 

188,859 

9,443 

4.4 time* 

(ii) from India 

— 

0 

27,523 

1,376 

infinite 

Total 

21,398 

2,140 

216,382 

10,319 

4.8 time* 

3. Indian opium (to China): 

20,305 

2.031 

215.299 

10,765 

5.3 times 


*Id the year 1830 only. 

Sources: Same at Tablet 2 and 3. 
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expanded along the passage of time. The expansion was par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy in the Indian case, viz. the half century gap 
saw the overflow of wealth from India to Britain increasing sixteen 
times as compared to the four-and-a half-times increase in the 
overflow of Chinese wealth to Britain. This brings out the real 
dynamic factor in the triangular relationship. It was not without 
reason that India was likened to the jewel of the British imperial 
diadem. 

Third, the 1611 percent of growth in the flow of excessive 
Indian wealth to Britain was generated after absorbing the seventeen 
and a half times expansion of the inflow of British cotton textiles 
to India. Here, we are reminded by Alcock that opium helped to 
strengthen India's purchasing power for British manufactures. 
Britain's opium enterprise made the Indian goose ley more golden 
eggs on Chinese feed. 

Fourth, coming to the Chinese scene, the growth of every 
aspect seems to be constant about four to five per cent in half a 
century. There is some connection between the 442 per cent growth 
in her favourable trade balance vis-a-vis Britain and the 4.4 times 
increase of export of Chinese tea to Britain. China's intake of 
Indian opium, meanwhile, increased 5.4 times. This was because 
the function of the India-China opium trade covered other areas 
(augmenting India’s purchasing power for British goods, meeting 
Indian government financial exigencies, etc.) apart from channel¬ 
ling the Indian remittances to Britain via China, as indicated by 
Alcock. The picture shows that although the China angle played 
second fiddle to the vital Britain-India link, it was an indispensable 
part of the entire colonial exploitation mechanism. 

Fifth, viewing the China angle in isolation, opium dominated 
supreme throughout the ccniury. The import of Indian opium to 
China always stood head and shoulder above the Chinese export of 
tea to Britain and her import of cotton cloth from Britain as our 
statistics show. Of course, this does not provide the true picture 
of the first two decades of the 19th century when Chinese tea was 
the commodity par excellence in Britain's China trade, and had 
an edge over Indian opium. But, once it overtook tea, there was 
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no looking back in the onward itride of the opium trade. Our 
statistics also help us to establish the supremacy of Indian opium 
over British cotton cloth in China's foreign trade throughout the 
19th century—hence laying to rest the ghost of the dynamic Man¬ 
chester interests in Britain's China affair. We have seen that when 
British cotton textiles were making their debut in India in the 
1820s, they remained a non starter in China trade. Even after the 
Opium War (which was said to be actually waged by the Man¬ 
chester interests) and with the help of all the unequal treaties, free- 
trade ports and tariff concessions, British cotton manufactures 
could not attain even half of the glory of Indian opium. (I should 
clarify that in the statistics I have excluded cotton yarn for two 
reasons. In the first place, yarn was a semi-finished product and 
did not represent the picture of industrial supremacy. Moreover, 
there was something paradoxical in Britain's China trade policy, 
viz. not only laying more emphasis on exporting cotton yarn to 
China, but also bringing in Indian cotton yam in large quantities 
in the last decade of the 19th century. This will be discussed in my 
subsequent articles.) 

Finally, these statistics also bring out the dialectical relation¬ 
ship between the two main streams of British imperialism: 
industrial-financial domination on the one hand and predatory 
exploitation on the other. The dirt of opium was unwashable from 
the golden coins coming out from British mint and thrown into 
the capital construction of British industries. British industriali¬ 
zation was like a pole vaulter, and Indian opium the pole. There 
was apparently no significance to the pole itself as it is picked up 
and thrown away at will, but it was important to the pole vaulter 
without which he couid not reach record heights. Yet, the real 
difference between the pole and opium lies in the fact that British 
industrialization could not throw away opium during the entire 
course of the 19th century. Opium was the “vital vehicle'*—to echo 
Hsin-pao Chang. But, it was vital for both British commercial 
expansion and industrial construction. 

Opium was an international instrument linking Britain*s colo- 
nialization of India with Britain’s economic exploitation of Chinp. 
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Like a milch cow which transforms worthless fodder into valuable 
milk, China turned out her treasure after taking in opium. The 
advantage of opium in milking China lay in its double action. On 
the one hand, the input in the production of opium was low, 
neither consuming much natural resources, nor involving any 
technology—merely requiring some land for poppy cultivation, 
which India had enough to spare. But, its profit was high. Every 
dollar paid for it became almost net income, revenue and profit. 
According to a recent Chinese study, this payment was to the tune 
of 163,384,164 Spanish dollars (equivalent to £39,212.197 in 
the decade from 1830 to 1839).* 1 On the other hand, as a trade 
offensive, opium had no rival. With the free flow of opium un¬ 
checked, it zoomed past previous export records of all prized 
Chinese goods to create an adverse balance for China, for which 
China had to pay in white silver to the tune of five to six million 
taels a year on the eve of the Opium War, the same Chinese study 
concludes.** Both the British and the British Indian treasuries 
coveted this outflow of silver from China, as Alcock has informed 
us. 

Opium was a part and parcel of the Indian empire—the 
mainstay of Britain’s predatory colonial mainstream. Yet, there 
was a division of labour between opium and other institutions of 
British India. Opium’s one object was China, or, more precisely, 
Chinese money. This resulted in another division of labour between 
India and China in their colonial service to Britannia. Britain's 
export policy in cotton textiles clearly indicates that she preferred 
to clothe Innia with cotton rather than China. This explains why 
in the third and fourth decades of the 19th century for every yard 
of British piece-goods shipped to China there were more than 
three yards of the same reaching Indian destinations. Britain obvi¬ 
ously found it more profitable to sell her cotton textiles to the 

28. Li Boxiang et al “Guanyu shijtushiji sanihi niandai yapian Jink on he 
baiyio wailiu de shuliang” (On the quantities of opium import and silver outflow 
in the thirties of the 19th century) in Llshi yanjlu (Journal of Historical Studies), 
(Beijing), No. 5, October 1980, p. 82. 

29. Ibid, p. 87. 
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Indian consumers than to their Chinese counterparts. Not that 
the Indians were worse bargainers; the British Raj predestined that 
they be Manchester's favourites. As for the neglected Chinese, by 
consuming opium they would help the British cotton industry 
develop faster than by wearing British cotton cloth. Manchester 
was always confidently looking forward to the receipt of Chinese 
money either through the hands of the British opium sellers, or 
through the hands of the Indian consumers of British manufac¬ 
tures. 

Inverted Colonial Dependence, India, and opium jointly 
wrought what EJ. Hobsbawm calls the “peculiar pattern of inter¬ 
national relations" of Britain which was aimed at obtaining “fore¬ 
ign primary products" including “raw material and food." The 
peculiarity lies in the fact that Indian was "the only part of the 
British empire to which laissez-Jaire never applied." Britain’s 
Indian empire held two birds in the hand. First, “India was an in¬ 
creasingly vital market for the staple export, cotton goods." Second, 
“India controlled the trade of the Far East through its export 
surplus with the area." The exports consisted largely of opium, the 
“narcotics kindly supplied by the liberal economy of tne West." 
He quotes M.B. Brown to say that “a large part" of Britain's 
“total investment income" was supplied by India.*" Hobsoawm has 
not used the terms “Inverted Colomcal Dependence" and “preda¬ 
tory colonial exploitation", but the essence of his observation 
confirm? what these terms imply. 

IV 

Let us recall Frederic Wakeman's observation that there 
existed a vital linkage between opium and the Country trade on 
the one hand, and the Country trade and the Victorian spirit of 
“self help, free trade, commercial initiative" on the other. Such an 
observation creates the distorted impression that the venture in 
opium trade was the manifestation of the admirable British spirit 

30. BJ. Hobibttwn, op cit t pp. 135,148-149. 
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io maritime adventure. Actually opium profiteering was a quest 
for cheap profit and even an act of cowardice; it certainly was the 
antithesis of self-reliance and laissez faire. Yet, in highlighting the 
role of Country traders in the opium affair, an anti-historical 
omission of the importance of the East India Company is com¬ 
mitted. This omission responds to D.E. Owen's treating the EIC 
as a mere producer of opium, having nothing to do with its sale in 
China. If Britain’s opium enterprise were the proverbial elephant, 
there would have been scope for confusing the part with the whole. 
But opium being an integral part of Britain's predatory colonial 
mainstream, its kinship with the East India Company deserves 
particular attention. 

Dr. Medhurst, a British missionary in China in mid-nineteenth 
century, devoted his energy to inquiring into the opium business, 
and furnished an authoritative report to the British government in 
185S which was laid before the House of Commons in 1857. 
Medhurst recounted the history of opium trade in China, pointing 
out that the East India Company began to take interest in the 
trade as early as 1733—only a decade after the Court of Directors 
had instructed their supercargoes to seize monopsony in the China 
trade. After obtaining the Bengal opium monopoly in 1773, the 
Company established an opium depot in Chinese territorial waters 
in Lark's Bay at Macau near Canton in 1780 and sent 2,800 chests 
of Bengal opium to Canton in the subsequent year. Foreign opium 
import to China before the advent of the British had been very 
small—not exceeding 200 chests a year—chiefly handled by the 
Portuguese. The 2,800 chests of Company opium which had been 
thrust into the hands of one of the Canton hong merchants could 
hardly And any buyer and the larger part of it had to be re¬ 
exported to destinations outside China. The Chinese demand for 
opium, however, picked up gradually with careful nursing by the 
East India Company, which was selling to China its products of 
"Patna and Benaras upto 50,000 chests annually" in the first five 
years of the 1850s, writes Medhurst. 31 

31. Opium Trad* In China 1842-1856 , House of Commons, in IUPP, 
Yol. SI. p.331. 
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Medhurst further traced out two stages of development in the 
East India Company's opium strategy. In the first stage, from 
1773 to 1830, the Company played the game of “demand and 
supply” to exact a high rate of profit for its Bengal opium. In the 
second stage, beginning from 1830 and consequential to the annex¬ 
ation of the princely states of western India where the Malwa 
opium was produced (and had to pass through on its way to the 
Portuguese ports in Daman and Diu), the Company suddenly 
resorted to increasing the supply of opium to China by leaps and 
bounds in a single-minded pursuit of more and more revenue, dis¬ 
regarding the fall of the rate of profit of opium production. The 
Company even concluded treaties with the Rajput states “to intro¬ 
duce and extend the cultivation of poppy”. This new strategy 
Medhurst found highly foolish and objectionable: “To benefit 
one's own finances at the pecuniary expense of our [Chinese] 
neighbours may be all very well according to the code of this 
world’s morality, but when the profit accruing to self is small in 
proportion to the loss that falls upon another [the Chinese] and 
when the loss is not merely of a pecuniary kind, but atfects moral 
considerations, it becomes then the bounden duty of the [American] 
spectator to reflect upon his [EIC's] conduct and pause in his pro¬ 
ceedings.” 12 

Medhurst has hit the nail on the head. We shall come back to 
his observations later regarding the question of demand and supply 
in Britain's opium trade with China. For the present, Medhurst 
has reinforced our conviction that Britain's opium enterprise was 
fathered by the East India Company after its marriage with two 
wives—the Indian Empire and the China trade. Neither the dis¬ 
continuation of the Company’s China trade monopoly, nor even 
the “opening of China” by the Treaty of Nanjing changed this 
father-and-son relationship between the E1C and the opium enter¬ 
prise. The Company's reckless pursuit of expansion of revenue 
from 1830 onwards could not be an isolated development uncon- 


32. Ibid, pp. 331-333. The “spectalor” alludes to US missionaries who reported 
to the British government about the evil effect of British opium trade in China. 
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nccted with the maiden appearance of British cotton textiles a 
decade ago, in view of the dialectical relationship between the 
British cotton textile industrial expansion and the various colonial 
roles assigned for India and China. Being the newfound trump 
card of British industrial power, the cotton textile industry surely 
expected and could count on Britain’s colonial wing led by the 
East India Company to lend a helping hand in providing greater 
and greater investment income from abroad and markets in India. 
This explains the activated momentum of the wheel of opium io 
churning milk from the Chinese cow. 

The reward of hard work by the East India Company govern¬ 
ment's opium agencies and customs departments in their single- 
minded quest for opium revenue was quantified by Medhurst as 
shown in Table 6: 


TABLE 6 


EIC’s Reception from Opiom Exports 180I-50* 1 


Period 

Rupee Receipt Approximate Equivalence in £* 

1801-10 

56,512.945 

5,651,000 

1811-20 

83,439,248 

8.344.000 

1821-30 

182,005,189 

18,201,000 

1831-40 

162,334,225 

16,233,000 

1841-50 

362,478,081 

36,248,000 


*My estimate st the conversion rats: Rs 1—*2, 


These amounts which Medhurst worked out with care, based 
on official data, are higher than those in other published records. 
Medhurst also worked out the Company's profits from the opium 
export, which amounted to Ri. 186,834,925 in five years between 
1850 and 1855, as compared with a total of Rs. 193,337,935 in 
the thirty-two years between 1798 and 1829.* 4 


33. Ibid., p. 328. 

34. Ibid. 
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The Bast India Company's compassion to mankind and its 
compassion to revenue were incompatible to each other. By apply* 
tag the advanced scientific spirit of modem civilization and Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, and by ignoring the traditional knowledge that 
the Chinese flesh was too vulnerable to stand up to the potency of 
the poppy juice, the Company’s opium agencies in India carried 
out laboratory tests to conquer the world-famous epicurean weak¬ 
ness of the Chinese, This we are told by Dr. Butter, opium exami¬ 
ner of the Benaras Opium Agency, in 1835 in these words: (< The 
great object of the Bengal Opium Agencies is to furnish an article 
suitable to the peculiar tastes of the population of China, who 
value any sample of opium in direct proportion to the quantity 
of hot drawn watery extract obtainable from it, and to the purity 
and strength of the flavour of the extract when dried and smoked 
through a pipe." He added that the Chinese were "great epicures in 
the flavour of opium" and care had been taken to ensure that an 
attractive smell to Chinese liking came out when the opium cake 
was opened and "the two hemispheres" of it separated.** British 
colonialism was alluring Chinese epicures to opium and supplied 
to the Chinese palate an enormous quantity of the narcotic as 
shown in Table 7. (see p. 186) 

For the larger part of the 19th century, China had a little 
more than four hundred million people. As their average life 
expectancy was below forty, about a billion people or more had 
lived in 19th century China. Each of them had a share of more 
than half pound of Indian opium as a gift from British colonialism. 
Fortunately, the Chinese did not take opium orally as half an 
ounce of such intake could kill a life. If they had done so, the 
entire Chinese population would have been wiped out many times 
over. 

A closer look at the statistics shown in Table 7 can yield 
further insights into the opium enterprise. First, 81.8 per cent of 
the total quantity, i.e. 512,980,645 lbs, concentrated in the second 

35. D. Butter, "On the Preparation of Opium for the Chinese Market", 
Journal oftha Asiatic SocUty of Bangui, Vol. V, 1836, p. 165, 175. 
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half of the century, from 1851 to 1900, registering an average of 
10,259,655 lbs per annum. This annual average surpassed the 
total quantity imported in the first four decades of the century, 
1801-40, during which period, the import stood at 59,230,933 lbs 
or 9.4 per cent of the grand total only. Further back along the 
time scale, in the thirty years from 1801 to 1830, the total import 
was merely 3.9 per cent while in the first twenty years of the cen¬ 
tury, it occupied only 2 per cent of the grand total. The steep rise 
of opium export to China in the first sixty years of the century 
demonstrated its matchless pre-eminence in Britain’s colonial 
career. 


table 7 

Estimated Total Import of Indian Opium Into China during the 

19th Century 
(Quantity in lbs) 


Period 

Annual Average 

Total 

1801-10* 

590,040 

5,900,400 

1811-20* 

670,280 

6.702,800 

1821-30* 

1,198,173 

11,981,733 

1831-40* 

3,464,600 

34,646,000 

1841-50* 

5,527,602 

55,276,020 

1851-60 / 

9,315,120 

93,151,200 

1861-70* 

10,668,780 

106,687,800 

1871-80* 

11,418,108 

114,181,082 

1881-90* 

11,447,114 

114,471,143 

1891-1900* 

8,449,142 

84,491,420 

Grand Total 


627,489,598 


(a) Including import of 13,219 chests of Maiwa opium with each chest 
containing one picul of opium,* - and export of 25,648 chests of Bengal opium 


36. See Tan Chung, 'Trade Triangle", p. 411. See antta, p. 29. 
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from Calcutta to China with each cheat containing 1.21 piculs V making a total 
of 44,253 piculi (each consisting of 133 1/3 Iba) or 5,900, 400 lba. M 

(6) Including import of 14,396 cheats of Malwa, and export of 29,649 
cheat of Bengal to China from Calcutta, total 50,271 piculs. 1 * 

(e) Including import of 52,867 Bengal chests and 62*067 Malwa cheats, 
making 50,271 piculs. 4 * 

(d) Including export from India to China of 77,608 Bengal cheats and 
165,940 Malwa cheats, total: 259,845 piculs. 41 

(a) Including exports from Calcutta and Bombay to China 194,520 
Bengal cheats for ten years, and 143,369 Malwa cheats for eight yean (records 
for 1845, 1847 missing), annual average of 23,537 piculs of Bengal, 17,921 
piculs of Malwa, making a total of 41,458 piculs. 4 * 

(/) Including 299,622 Bengal chests* 270,151 Malwa cheats exported 
from India to China in 1851-59, total of 632,694 piculs or 84,359,200 Tbs for 
nim yean, in addition to Indian export of 59,405 unspecified chests estimated 
to be 65,940 piculs (taking the average ratio of 1.11 piculs for a cheat in the 
exports of 1851-59), or 8,792,000 lba making a total of 93*151,200 Iba. 4 * 

(g) Including imports to treaty ports* not including Hong Kong, for six 
yean (1863 48) of 140,058 Bengal chests, or 169*470 piculs, and 193,078 Malwa 
cheauypiculs, in addition to imports to the same porta of Indian opium 66,012 
cheats in 1861, 75,331 cheats in 1862,81*770 chests in 1869, and 77,105 cheats 
in 1869, and 77,105 chests in 1870, all the four yean' import estimated to be 
333*342 piculs, total in ten yean 695,790 piculs or 92,772,000 lbs. As the import 
e i Hong Kong was not inclusive, and following the expert advice of C.F. 


37. In a British report from Canton, the convenion of six consignments of 
Patna chests from January to June 1863 shows the ratios of 1.168,1.21, 1.215, 
1.205, 1.238 piculs per cheat. We adopt the average ratio. See WPP , Vol. 6, 
p. 329. 

38. Statistics based on Bengal Commercial Reportr, H.B Morse, The Inter¬ 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire (Shanghai, 1910), Vol. I* p. 209, see 
Tan Chung, "Trade Triangle", p. 419. antea, p. 30. 

39. Statistics from same sources as in Note 38. 

40. Statistics from Hain-pao Chang, op cit, p. 223. 

41. See Tan Chung* "Trade Triangle", p. 419. See antea, p. 30. 

42. Statistics from WPP, vol. 31, p. 4S4. 

43. Ibid. 
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Remer. 41 * we add 15 per cent to the quantity, making it a total of 106.6S7.800 
lbs. 44 

(A) Including imports of 15,993,383 lbs in 1871-72, and 35,726,266 lbs 
(267.947 piculs) in 1873-76, and 37,639,466 lbs (282,296 piculs) in 1878 80, in 
all 89,359,115 lbs excluding Hong Kong, adding 15 per cent making a total of 
102,762, 982 lbs in nine years, an average of 11,418,108 lbs per year. - 

(0 Including imports of 170,284 piculs or 22,704,533 lbs in 1881-82, and 
352,303 piculs or 46,973,733 lbs in 1886-90 excluding Hong Kong, adding 15 
per cent, making a total of 80,130,005 lbs in seven years, an average of 11,477- 
114 lbs a year.® 4 

0) Including 551,031 piculs of Indian opium excluding Hong Kong, 
adding 15 per cent, making 633,686 piculs or 84,491,420 lbs. 4T 

Second, the trilogy of opium in 19th*centuiy China, with its 
phenomenal growth between 1820 and I860, its attaining peak 
form in the three decades between 1860 and 1890, and its decline 
in the last decade of the century, almost synchronized with the lifa 
cycle of British colonialism, particularly with the Indian empire. It 
was after the British Crown and Parliament took over direct res¬ 
ponsibility of the Raj in India that opium import in China reached 
the zenith—crosssing the ten million lbs mark. Yet, this should not 
lead us to forget the contributions of the East India Company. 
Before quitting the historical stage (in 1858), it had built a sound 
infrastructure of colonial exploitation with opium holding the key- 
link. The British government, of course, lent its mighty support, 

43A. Remer advised that calculation of Chinese consumption of foreign 
opium should add a premium to tbe Chinese customs statistics aa they did not 
cover the trade of Hong Kong. He suggested to add 15,000 to 19,900 piculs to 
the official figures every year during the period 1871, 1884. We have chosen a 
conservative 15 per cent. See C.F. Remer, 77* Foreign Trad* of China 
(Shanghai, 1926, reprint, Taipei, 1967), p. 53. 

44. Statistic* from lUPP t Vol. 40. p. 792, 804, 814. 

45. Statistics of 1871-72 from ibid, Vol. 10. p. 532; of 1873*76 from ibid, 
Vol. 12, p. 136; of 1878-80 from ibid, Vol. 31 p. 566. 

46. Statistics of 1881-82 from ibid, Vol. 31, p. 566; of 1886-90 from Huang 
Yanpei, Zhongguo sishi nian haiguan shangwu tonji tubiao (Statistics of maritime 
trade from cuitoms report* for forty year* in China, (1876-1915), (1917. reprint 
Hong Kong, 1966), p. 14. 

47. Statistics from Huang Yanpei, op cli , pp. 14-16. 
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particularly in clearing the ground in China—knocking down anti¬ 
opium forces, and obtaining a lawful status for opium. We shall 
discuss this a little later. 

Third, it was no coincidence that when British cotton textiles 
made their debut in the Indian market in the third decade of the 
century, Indian opium started flooding China. Opium then bled 
China white to lay a red carpet in India for British cotton goods. 
When opium began to conquer China in mid-19th century there 
was an unprecedented boom in industrial production in Britain 
until the economic crisis in 1873. The Opium trade also activated 
the British money market and a host of capitalist institutions like 
banking, shipping, insurance, etc. The three decades (between 1860 
and 1890) when opium rode on the crest marked the heyday of Pax 
Britannica. The Indian diamond shining on British imperial diadem 
was at least partly lit by the millions of tiny opium-smoking lamps 
in China. 

Our picture of the glory of British opium will remain blurred 
without an estimate of its pecuniary worth, which is shown in 
Table 8. (See p. 190) 

The estimate shows that for each pound of Indian opium 
which British colonialism thrust into Chinese hands there was gold 
valued at 95 per cent of a pound sterling. In other words, for every 
pound sterling which Britain could not earn from China other¬ 
wise there was 105 lb of Indian opium for China. Hsin pao Chang 
has credited the British trading community with the achievement 
of destroying the outmoded Chinese tribute system. Here, in 
opium, an inverted tribute system came into being, with China 
paying more than £10 5 million a year as tribute to Britain, during 
the thirty years, 1851-80. 

All this is to highlight the story of the “most long-continued 
and systematic international crime" of the 19th century. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the famous leader of the Indian national movement, 
likened British colonialism to a “remoreseless drain” which India 
alone could not fill up. So "China must be dragged in to make it 
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TABU 8 

Estimated Total Earning from the Sale of Indian Ophim to 
China daring the 19th Center? 

(Value in £) 


Period 

Total Quantity 
(lbs) Sold 

Estimated Price 
(per lb) 

Total Proceeds 
Realized 

1801-10 

5,900,400 

2.4 /• 

14,160,960 

1811-20 

6,702,800 

2.4 /> 

16,086,720 

1821-30 

11,981,733 

1.695 /• 

20,304.876 

1831-40 

34,646,000 

1.089 /* 

37,729,494 

1841-50 

55,276 020 

1.006 /• 

55,607.676 

1851-60 

93,151,200 

0.945 V 

88,027,884 

1861-70 

106.687,800 

1.159 U 

123,651,160 

8171-80 

114,181,082 

0.922 /* 

105,274,952 

1881-90 

114.471,143 

0.59 l* 

67,537,974 

1891-1900 

84.491.420 

0.801 l* 

67.677,627 

Grand Total 

627.489,598 Ibf 


£596.059,323 


(a) Ai there were no official reports about the sale of opium in China 
in the early years, it is difficult to estimate an average price. But we know that 
the EIC kept a restricted supply to realize high profit before 1820 and the 
rapid increase in the quantity of import after 1820 led to the decrease of prices. 
In 1821, 3,210 chests of Bengal were sold between the range of Spanish $1,630 
to $2,040 per chest, and 2,394 chests of Malwa at $1,030 to $1,350. We estimate 
that $1,800 and $1,200 be the respective prices for Bengal and Malwa on an 
average, then the total quantity of 837.080 lbs realized a price of £2,076,192 
making it £2.48 per lb. See Morse, Chroniciei, IV, 21. 

(b) The rate results from the calculation of the actual proceeds of the 
11,9*1,733 lbs, which fetched $84,603, 650 equivalent to £20,304,876 See Hsin> 
pao Chang, op cit, p. 223. 

(c) Also calculated from Hsin-pao Chang’s account that in 1831-36, 
20,398.764 lbs were sold at £22,208.561 (892.535, 673). 

(d) Calculated from a report of opium import to Shanghai (1147-49), 
$.005,135 lba of Malwa (39,310 chests) and Bengal (17,131 cheats) valued at 
$33,334,965 or £8.053,191. See WPP. Vol. 40, p. 777. 
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(*) Calculated from a report about Indian opium imported in 1837-60, 
38.032,743 lb* of Bengal (256,278 chests) and Malwa (285,246 chests) realized 
£36.696.905. See IUPP, Vol. 40, p. 804. 

(0 Based on a report "Opium Imported to China 1863-1868", 337,682 
piculs or 45.024,266 lbs of Indian opium (along with a small quantity of 
Trukiah and Persian) registered at Taels 156,545,913 or £52,181,966. See IUPP , 
Vol. 40. p. 792. 

(g) Based on a report of opium import in 1871-76 of 388,201 piculs or 
51,760,133 lbs realized Taels 159,094,253 or £47,728,276 converted according to 
the rate of Remer* (£3~T1.10). See IUPP % Vol. 12, p. 136. 

(A) Based on Chinese customs reports of import in 1886-90, 376,958 
piculs or 50,261,066 lbs registered at Tl. 144,647,130 o r £29,652,661 (converting 
according to Renter's advice at £I00=T1. 205). See Huang Yanpei, op clt t pp. 
14-15. 

(0 1° the decade, 567,262 piculs or 75,634.933 lbs registered at TI. 303,- 
195,704 or £60,639,021 (converted at TI.5=£I, courtesy Renter). Sources as 
above. 


up, even though it be by being “poisoned". 4 * In the logic of British 
imperialism, it was the end which justified the means. Pouring out 
treasure at the feet of Britannia was the noble end to justify this 
dirty and pernicious means. The meaning of opium was British 
industrialization. The meaning of opium was the growth and glory 
of Pax Britannica. Opium played the pivotal role in Britain's inter¬ 
course with 19th-century China. 


V 

It is still a mystery how such a gigantic narcotic operation 
could have risen right under the nose of a highly vigilant Chinese 
Government which was resolutely opposed to the import of narco¬ 
tics into China. There is a mistaken impression spread by some 
scholars that the Manchu rulers of China first allowed the import, 
and then proclaimed a prohibition in 1796. That the opium traffic 
had been banned long before Britain took it up was a fact known 
to the British Government in 1787 at the time of despatching the 

48. C.F. Remer, op elt , p. 250. 

49. Tan Chung, Brave New World , p. 90. 
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first ambassador-designate, Lt-Col. Cathcart, to China. Colo¬ 
nial Secretary, Henry Dundas, was worried that the opium venture 
might create problems for the development of Sino-British relations 
as he observed that “no inconsiderable portion of the opium raised 
within Our Indian Territories actually finds its way to China’'. He 
even imagined an angry Chinese Government awaiting the earliest 
opportunity to protest against the British mischief and warned 
Cathcart in these words: “It is necessary you should be on your 
Guard against one stipulation which may perhaps be demanded 
of you, that is for the exclusion of the Trade of Opium from the 
Chinese Dominions, as being prohibited by the Laws of the 
Empire. If this subject should come into discussion, it must be 
handled with the greatest circumspection." Dundas, who knew the 
seriousness of the British offence even suggested a package deal 
with the Chinese government. He wrote: if it should be made a 

positive requisition, or an Article of any supposed commercial 
Treaty, that we shall not send any Opium to China; you must 
accede to it, rather than risk any essentia] benefit by contending 
for a liberty in this respect, and the sale of Our Opium in Bengal 
must be left to take its chance in an open market, or to find a con¬ 
sumption in the dispersed and circuitous traffic of the Eastern 
Seas." 80 

These words were repeated verbatim et literatim in Dundas' 
instructions to the second British ambassador-designate to China, 
Lord Macartney, as Cathcart never reached China. Although 
Macartney was armed with this clear-cut strategy to face any on¬ 
slaught of the Chinese officials while he was in Beijing and Chengde 
(the Chinese Emperors' summer resort where Macartney was offi¬ 
cially received in royal audience), he did not need to use his 
armour as the Chinese aide never raised the issue. The question 
which we should ask is how such a gigantic international traffic in 
narcotics could go on smoothly without the knowledge of China's 
imperial government. 

SO. Dundas* instructions to both the ambassadors can be found in H.B. 
Morse, ChronicltM, II, 160-167, 232-242. For the subject of opium trade, see 
p. 166, 239. 
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Half of the answer to this question lies in the lacunae of the 
Chinese imperial system. The other half lies in the manoeuvres of 
the Bast India Company. The fact was that not only had the EIC 
seized monopsony in the Canton trade, it had also gained com¬ 
plete control over the hong merchants, who are often described by 
scholars as the monopolist twin-brother of the EIC. Some scholars 
even suggest that the exit of the EIC's monopoly from the China 
trade in 1834 caused the loss of balance in the Sino-British equa¬ 
tion—with Chinese '‘monopolists” face to face with British “free 
traders”. This lopsided situation, many felt, was the root cause of 
the Opium War. This is totally untrue. 

That the hong merchants were far from being powerful “mono¬ 
polists'* is borne out by the fate of Shi Zhonghe (Pidgin English 
spelling “Shy Kinqua**) who used to ride in sedan-chairs in and 
out the East India Company's factory to convey Canton govern¬ 
ment orders. But suddenly, one day, he was brought before the 
EIC officials in chains and prostrated before the president of the 
EIC Canton Committee. 11 William Jardine wrote to partner J.H. 
Gladstone in 1830 that all the Canton hong merchants except two 
were financially bankrupt. He added that in reality the Canton 
trade was “carried on by European or rather English capital**, 
meaning that the hong merchants survived on British financial 
support." 

Due to government squeeze, mismanagement, and, most 
important of all, the want of modern credit facilities and liquidity 
of money, most of the hong merchants were indebted to foreign 
traders, particularly to the East India Company. It was an open 
secret that the EIC was protecting many hong merchants from being 
declared insolvent and meeting the fate of Shi Zhonghe. A corol¬ 
lary to this protection was the Company’s winning the allegiance 
of the hong merchants. It was this El C-hong collusion which had 
made the narcotic traffic so smooth at Canton until 1820. 


51. H.B. Morse, Chronicles , II, 270. 

52. Tan Cbung, Brut* New World , pp. 64-65. 
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The Manchu government gave “monopolist” role to the hong 
merchants not only because it trusted their loyalty, but, even more 
important, because it wanted them to insulate the foreign traders 
from the Chinese masses—both being potential trouble-makers in 
the eyes of the Manchu rulers. The irony of the Canton System 
lies in the fact that while the hong merchants were the Chinese 
government’s watch-dogs vis-a-vis the British traders, they were 
beholden on the East India Company and were secretly serving the 
EIC’s interest. The insulator between the potential foreign trouble¬ 
makers and Chinese trouble-makers had actually turned into the 
insulator between the international opium traffic at the mouih of 
Pearl river and the ears of the Beijing government. Every British 
ship heavily laden with Indian opium was certified by a “security 
merchant” (the senior hong merchant whose responsibility was to 
guarantee lawful behaviour on the part of foreign traders) for 
having carried no contraband. The Canton prohibitory authorities' 
palms were greased through the good office of the hong merchants. 
Although both the EIC’s Canton officials and the hong merchants 
did not handle opium by themselves, both played the vita! role in 
promoting the narcotic traffic. Being the custodian of British colo¬ 
nial interests and the producer of opium, the Company was the 
commander of the opium operation in China. At the Company’s 
command, the hong merchants ensured smooth narcotic traffic on 
the one hand and kept the imperial government in the dark on the 
other. 

By 1820, opium trading activities had gone beyond the means 
of secrecy. The Canton government, under the leadership of an 
able Viceroy, Ruan Yuan, made the Canton port too hot for the 
drug racket to operate. The British responded to Chinese challenge 
by starting the “Lingding era” of opium operation. From 1821 
down to the outbreak of the Opium War, opium ships nkk named 
“hulks” were stationed in the area of the Lingding sea which was 
the outer-anchorage for British naval ships as they were prohibited 
from entering the Canton harbour. Around this floating storage of 
opium the British staged a show of open, armed smuggling of the 
contraband in collaboration with Chinese smugglers. British ex- 
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servicemen and naval deserters were employed to deliver the drug 
to secret coastal points in armed schooners. A British Consul said 
later, in 1843, about these British desperadoes: "I do not believe 
that there is a Gang of Burglars and Highway Robbers in England 
more relentless, more unfeeling and more cruel . than these British 
semi-pirates upon the Canton River.*'” A band of these dare 
devils after returning from a delivery mission in the summer of 1839 
called at a small harbour in Fujian province and kidnapped native 
women on board and raped them. Some women died on the spot 
during the outrage; others who had survived committed suicide in 
shame. 54 

Such incidents of rape and murder which are well decumented 
in Chinese records had not been known to the western public be¬ 
fore my book was published. Obviously, they did not reach the 
ears of the young and outspoken opposition leader in the British 
Parliament, William Edward Gladstone, at that time. Yet, Glad¬ 
stone, in his speech in the Opium War debate in the House of 
Commons in April 1840, was horrified at the idea that the other¬ 
wise glorious British flag which had inspired Britons to lay down 
their lives for the honour of the nation was hoisted in China “to 
protect an infamous contraband traffic".” When Morse, Owen and 
other scholars were blaming the Chinese unworthiness (the Chinese 
of course deserved to be blamed) for the opium traffic and opium¬ 
smoking mania, they also should have realized Chinese helplessness 
In the situation. During the Lingding era, when Beijing came to 
know the wanton smuggling activities along the China coast and 
indignantly ordered the Canton officials to put a stop to them their 
International crime was well protected under the Union Jack which 
knew no rival in the 19th century. At that time the Chinese 
government still had the will power and ability to cut off the 
Chinese helping hand in the traffic. But it could not stand up against 
the naval might of England. 

53. Ibid, p. 161. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Ibid, p. 215. 
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We have already sfaown that during the Lingding period (1821- 
40) the British Raj enjoyed a total opium revenue of thirty-four- 
and-a half 'million pounds sterling, and the total Chinese payment 
for Indian opium amounted to fifty-eight million pounds sterling. 
Such enormous sums would not have rolled into the British coffers 
without British naval superiority along the China coast. The Sino- 
British equation on the eve of the Opium War can be illustrated 
by some episodes. 

The court in Beijing had put a sword on the neck of the 
officers and men in the anti-smuggling forces of the Canton govern¬ 
ment. So they had to make a gesture to fight the British opium 
clippers from India which had far superior armament than the 
Chinese navy. The Chinese did not dare to touch the British ships 
when they anchored at Lingding delivering opium to the floating 
storage and loading their return cargo supplied by Chinese smug¬ 
glers. However, when the opium clippers started leaving, the 
Chinese navy followed them to stage an apparent chase. The 
captains of the clippers enjoyed the joke and sailed slowly so that 
the Chinese vessles could keep pace. On occasions, the clippers 
would slow down to get the Chinese ships within the range of the 
canons. This would make the Chinese sailors panic and halt their 
pursuit. When the British ships resumed their course, the Chinese 
would follow them again. Finally, when the clippers disappeared 
from sight, the Chinese would fire all their guns in an imaginary 
sea battle. Thus ended the pathetic drama to save their ikins. M 

In 1832, Hugh Lindsay, a junior officer in the EIC’s Canton 
Committee, sent a small Indian ship, Lord Amherst , into Chinese 
territorial waters of six provinces. All the naval admirals of the 
provinces got punished for their failure in driving away the British 
intruder. When Lindsay anchored bis ship off the Fujian coast, an 
officer in the miserable Fujian navy. Lieutenant Chen Xiansheng, 
addressed an entreaty to Lindsay in the following words: "You, my 
elder brother, most probably do not know that the coming of Your 
Honourable ship has ruined our careers. Had you known this, 


56. Maurice Collis, Fontgn Mud (London, 1946), p. 33. 
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perhaps you would not have come, even if all your cargo of six to 
seven hundred thousand could be sold here.”* 

These episodes show that long before the outbreak of war in 
1840, British naval might had already held China in ransom. In a 
sense, the Chinese were held under duress to accept opium and 
pay tribute. Even if the Chinese officials were non-corrupt, China 
could not have extricated herself from the extremely unequal 
situation. To say that Manchu officials connived at the opium 
traffic does not show any appreciation of their situation. They had 
no choice when deterred by British power. 

We cannot, of course, exonerate the Chinese for allowing the 
opium habit to spread unchecked. But we cannot also explain 
British actions in terms of demand and supply as Pottinger saw 
them. We must clearly distinguish essential and non-essential com¬ 
modities and non-essential narcotics. Essential commodities are 
needed for sustaining human life. They are not only constantly 
demanded by consumers, but the demand is for a constant quantity. 
The law of demand and supply operates within this parameter of 
two-way constancy. The consumer's demand is also conditioned by 
his purchasing power. In the case of non-essentials, the demand is 
elastic. It is even more conditioned by availability of purchasing 
power and by prices. 

When purchasing power is limited, demand for essentia] com¬ 
modities holds primacy over demand for non-intoxicants. But, the 
demand for intoxicants can upset the normal consumption pattern 
and interfere with the demand for essentials. An addict places the 
demand for the narcotic over and above the demand for other 
goods, even essentials. In his consumption scheme, the narcotic 
becomes a constant, while the essentials become a varible. Opium 
addicts in 19th-century China persisted in smoking opium even when 
their children suffered from hunger and their wives had no trousers 
to wear. u Canton was full of beggars who were opium addicts; 


57. Yapian Zhaahtng (Opium War source materials (S hanghai 1962), 
Vol. I, pp. 33-34. 

51. Tan Chang, Brat* New World, p. 167. 
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they had seen better days but had lost everything else except their 
addiction. 

The promotion of demand for narcotics depends upon the 
conversion of a normal person into an addict. In communities 
where purchasing power is high and morality low, more supply of 
narcotics and decrease in prices lures more people to addiction; it 
is the supply which determines the demand. The narcotic supplier 
is no ordinary trader; he is a victimizing monster, a slave catcher 
and ultimately, a killer. Paradoxically, in the vicious game he is 
helped by bis very victims. An opium addict not only sticks to his 
own sin, but converts others, and expands his ranks. In 19ih-ccnluiy 
China, there were innumerable addicted families, inclusive of do¬ 
mestic servants and even pet animals. One remarkable feature of 
the opium traffic was that it went on expanding till China's resour¬ 
ces got exhausted at the end of the 19th century. Tne demand for 
opium did not reach any saturation point as British woollen and 
cotton cloth had experienced. It is only after the British decision 
to reduce and eventually stop the supply of opium at the end of 
the 1910s that Chinese demand for the drug fell. 

Pottinger’s was imperialist logic, while his aim was to black¬ 
mail the Chinese to legalize the opium trade. This he did on 
instructions from London. When he took over charge from his 
predecessor, Rear-Admiral George Elliot, Pottingcr also becamo 
the addressee of letter from the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston 
dated London, 26 February, 1841, originally addressed to Elliot 
The letter urged the British envoy to pressurize the Chinese side to 
legalize the opium trade: "Her Majesty's Government having taken 
into consideration the circumstances connected with the China 
opium trade, I have to instruct you to endeavour to make some 
arrangement with the Chinese Government for the admission of 
opium into China as an article of lawful commerce.** 

However, after stating this, Palmerston thought it too blatant 
a demonstration of London's pro-opium policy to go without 
camouflage. He hastened to add: "In bringing this matter before 
the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, you will state that the admission of 
opium into China as an article of legal trade is not one of the 
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demands, which you have been instructed, to make upon the 
Chinese Government; and you will not enter upon the subject 
of it in such a way as to lead the Chinese Plenipotentiaries 
to think that it is the intention of Her Majesty's Government 
to use any compulsion in regard to this matter.* 158 

The duplicity of the British Foreign Secretary provided the 
touch of grace to the Opium War; opium was totally kept out of 
the Treaty af Nanking thus helping to promote an ambiguity 
about the nature of the Opium War. As A.J. Sargent has put it, 
"because in its settlement, no allusion whatever is made to opium* 1 , 
therefore the name Opium War is a misnomer. 40 Sargent has 
overlooked two facts. First, Palmerston did wish the legalization 
of opium to be a part of the treaty settlement. It was the stubborn 
resistance of the Chinese side plus Palmerston's reluctance to force 
the issue which spared the first Sino-British treaty from the stink 
of opium. Second, the de facto legalization of the import of opium 
to China was conceded by the Chinese government by its capitula¬ 
tion to the British, whether the Treaty of Nanking mentioned it 
or not. 

It has been my thesis that Britain waged the Opium War in 
response to China’s anti-opium war led by Commissioner Lin in 
1839. (This theory has been described by a student as an anti- 
anti-opium-war theory.) This conclusion I have arrived at after 
analysing various Sino-British tension areas and the nature in Sino- 
British relations. Because of the overriding importance of opium 
and the multiple gains in the triangular trade in which opium was 
the keylink, other Sino-British tension areas receded to the back¬ 
ground in British strategic calculations. The pre-Opium War British 
mood vis-a-vis China can best be summarized by the following 
observation of Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty: 
“Trade with China is our only object; conquest there would be as 
dangerous as defeat. Our grand object is to keep peace, and by the 

59. Paptrg Relating to the Opium Trad c in China, 1842-1856 , House of 
Commons, 1857, in IVPP, Vol. 31, p. 279. 

60. A J. Sargent, Anglo-Chlnos* Commerce and Diplomacy (Oxford, 1907), 

p. 87. 
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mildest means, by a plastic adaptation of our manners to theirs to 
extend our influence in China with the view of extending our 
commercial relations.”* 1 

However, my proposition should not be taken as seeking to 
reduce British imperialism to opium imperialism, although I do 
believe that the latter was an important constituent of the former. 
The Opium War and the Treaty of Nanking show that British 
aggression agaist China far exceeded the scope of opium imperialism. 
What I have argued in my book and in the present essay is against 
underestimating the significance of British opium imperialism. It 
was unique, extraordinary, unprecedented, longest lived, and not 
committed by any other brand of imperialism. 

If Ding Mingnan and his colleagues think that the potential for 
British aggression against China for the expansion of her colonial 
market existed when she was waging the Opium War, I am in full 
agreement. If Hsin-pao Chang had said that imperialism meant war 
that if not opium there could be other instruments of imperialist 
aggression for Britain to clash with China, there would have been 
no controversy between the two of us. I will not speculate what 
the hypothetical case would have been bad Britain not taken to the 
opium trade (if not opium itself). But, if Commissioner Lin bad not 
bitterly resisted the opium interests, I can visualize a different turn 
of historical events. The British strategy in the Opium War was 
first to get rid of Lin Zexu which the Manchu government conce¬ 
ded ail too readily. But, having tasted blood, the onward march 
of the aggressor’s army would not have turned back without a full 
load of booty. This explains why the concessions Britain obtained 
at the end of the war far exceeded the aim for which the expedi¬ 
tionary force had been sent; this was apparently to save British 
honour and protect British citizens, but actually to protect the opium 
traffic and place it on a safer and more permanent footing. 

We can now diagnose the nature of the Opium War. Since 
the focal point of Sino-British conflict was the opium trade, tha 
war was the consequence of the tension generated by this. The 

61. Tan Chung, Brat* Afar World, p 136. 
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despatch of Commissioner Lin to Canton signifies the end of the 
“flowing poison** (liudu) and the “seepage" (louzhi) of Chinese 
resources. On the British side, London had long decided to recog¬ 
nize the illicit child of the East India Company—the opium enter¬ 
prise—as a lawful part of Pax Britannica. This can be illustrated 
by three events: 

(а) The withdrawal of the earlier offer of a package deal with 
China (stopping opium operation in exchange of Chinese conces¬ 
sions pertaining to trade, etc.) from the instructions to the third 
British ambassador-designate to China, Lord Amherst, in 1816; 

(б) British Foreign Secretary Palmerston's instruction to the 
first British Chief Superintendent of trade in China, Lord Napier, 
not to “interfere", nor “prevent** the British maritime activities 
on the coast of China (i.e. the opium operation); 

(c) Palmerston’s despatch of Rear-Admiral Maitland’s fleet 
to the China waters in 1837 to deter the Cninese authorities from 
suppressing coastal smuggling activities. The Opium War was the 
corollary of the hardening of attitudes on both sides towards the 
opium traffic. 

Second, the war was a search for a permanent Sino-flritish 
relationship. By this, 1 do not mean the overthrow of the 
so-called tribute diplomacy and the sinocentric order, nor was 
it for what is called China’s entrance into “family of nations". All 
these to me are meaningless cliches. We have seen earlier that the 
opium trade had tied China to the bandwagon of British colonial 
exploitation when China remained substantially a sovereign state. 
Such a Sino-British equation was obviously unsatisfactory to Britain. 
But, it was unthinkable for Britain to establish a second Kq in 
China. A permanent Sino-British relationship to avail of colonial 
benefits from China without Britain’s shouldering colonial responsi¬ 
bilities had all along been the British strategy vis-a-vis China. 
The opium trade offensive itself was the very manifestation of 
this strategy. Britain was concerned about preserving the health of 
India while polluting China with opium because of the Great 
Divide between areas of responsibility (like India) and areas free 
of any responsibility (like China). Conquering China and making 
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a second Raj would have meant taking on responsibility for the 
exercise of a moral rule there. In that case. Britain would have 
had to give up opium which was the most handy way of colonial 
exploitation and the most important mechanism in materializing 
Britain's Inverted Colonial Depeudence on India and China. 

James Graham's “plastic policy" reflected the British compro¬ 
mise between the mutually contradicting British calculations of 
enlisting China as an object of colonial exploitation and avoiding 
the transformation of China into a British colony. But, this com¬ 
promise formula was dealt with a fatal blow by Lin Zexu's demons¬ 
tration of Chinese defiance. Yet, Britain had taken care not to 
over-react to Lin Zexu's challenge by pushing things too far. The 
difference between the Battle of Plassey and the Opium War lies in 
the different nature of the two wars. The war at Plassey was for 
colonial conquests; the Opium War was fought to tame a sovereign 
country into obeying colonial dictates. The Opium War was the 
first shot to establish a new, non-Indian type of colonial control in 
China. This new type of control was meant to perpetuate colonial 
exploitation and to guarantee the permanency of Inverted Colonial 
Dependence without taking on colonial responsibility. Britain's 
opium enterprise exemplified this type of colonial control. Thus, 
the purpose of the Opium War was to perpetuate opium imperia¬ 
lism. 

Third, wars are generally fought to kill. But, in the Opium 
War the commander-in-chief of the British expeditionary force was 
designated British Plenipotentiary and his first campaign was to 
deliver a memorandum to the Chinese government. The proceed¬ 
ings of the war bordered on fighting and talking. It was a classic 
example of gunboat diplomacy. Here, we must remember that the 
employment of gunboats to blackmail opponents—the essence of 
the gunboat diplomacy—was started by the opium racketeers with 
the inauguration of the Lingding era. Opium traffic had already 
started a mini-war (or mini-practice of gunboat diplomacy) in 
Chinese territorial waters. The Opium War of 1840 was but the 
extension of the mini-opium war which began in 1821. 

Paradoxically, the Opium War had an anti-war element in it 
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It was fought to open negotiations. The boom of British broadside 
was meant to register a louder threat than banging the table. That 
this strategy proved effective it borne out by Emperor Daoguang's 
following edict deciding to capitulate to the British: “The English 
foreigners are like whales and crocodiles of the sea, coming and 
going in an unpredictable manner. But seven of our provinces have 
to be alerted to face the menace.... Can there be any justification 
for our wasting the energy of the military and the civilians as well 
as the resources of the nation in this manner?...Is it not far better 
to use a word and a sheet of paper than to deploy millions of 
troops? 1 ' 19 In making this decision, the Manchu government fell 
into a trap. China could well afford a protracted war with Britain 
and register a bigger Waterloo in British military history than could 
the French. Returning to the negotiating table and signing agree¬ 
ments according to British terms was just what Britain expected 
from her opponent from the Opium War operation. It was also in 
the Opium War that Britain discovered another type of colonial 
control over China. Instead of assuming sovereignty, just sabre- 
rattling could make China yield to colonial exploitation. 

The Opium War whetted Britain’s colonial appetite. But the 
Chinese were unable to satisfy it. When China became defiant once 
again in the 1850s, it was time to refresh her memory of the first 
Opium War. Thus came the second one in 1856-60. The British 
government disapproved of the nickname “second Opium War” 
much more than they did the first. It vehemently denied that the 
legalization of opium trade by the Sino-British Treaty of Tianjin 
(1958) was the result of British pressure. But the British defence of 
this is all too thin. We have already seen the abortive effort of 
Britain to get the opium legalization inserted into the Treaty of 
Nanking. How would Britain not pursue it when the second oppor¬ 
tunity cropped up and when opium was assuming greater and 
greater importance in Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence? 
Besides the legalization, the second war waged by Britain on China 
was of the same nature as the first, viz. sabre-rattling to force the 

62. Ibid, p.220. 
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Chinese government to conclude a treaty on British terms. The 
term “opium war’' has actually acquired the connotation of “gun¬ 
boat diplomacy" or “opium diplomacy" which are synonymous. 

From 1821 onwards British opium diplomacy in China had 
taken the form of gunboat diplomacy. The two Opium Wars may 
thus be regarded as the high tide of the opium policy. In essence, 
forcing the Chinese to take opium and to pay tribute amounted to 
waging war on the Chinese nation. It may be said therefore that 
an invisible war was started against China the moment the EIC's 
factories at Patna and Benaras turned out “provision opium" for 
Chinese consumption. In that sense, the two Opium Wars were but 
the bloody manifestations of the invisible opium war which Britain 
had waged on China from 1773 till 1919. This makes the terms 
“opium trade", “opium war" and “opium imperialism" synony¬ 
mous. My opium war perspective is not merely a simple war-due-to- 
opium formulation. It characterizes the very peculiar British mode 
of colonial domination in China. 

In short, Britain's China wars in the 19th century were Opium 
Wars. London's decision for these wars was not actually taken in 
18^0. It was taken much earlier, some time at the beginning of the 
19th century when Britain decided to withdraw her offer to aban¬ 
don the government-sponsored Indian opium export to China. 
Britain was determined to demand its pound of flesh from the 
Chinese by giving them opium to redress the remorseless dram of 
Britain's Inverted Colonial Dependence on India and China 
throughout the century. Whether the Chinese realized it or not, 
resisted it or not, these wars had been foisted on them. Every 
opium ship was a part of the war machine, and every sailor on 
board, a member of the vanquishing army. The Union Jack was 
always there—in China waters—to inspire new conquests. Victory 
singals were transmitted in the form of prized Chinese goods and 
shining silver ingots. The war proceeded quietly without gunshots 
when the Chinese did not offer resistance. So, world opinion 
hardly noticed it But, the boom of guns came loudly in 1840-42. 
World opinion was shocked. Even conscientious British statesmen 
disapproved it, as Gladstone was to voice it: "A war more uqjust 
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In its origin, a war more calculated to cover this [British] nation 
with permanent disgrace, I do not know, and I have not read of.’** 

The tragedy, however, was that in the last decades of the 19th 
century and having been four times Britain Prime Minister, Glad¬ 
stone was unable to bring this disgrace to an end. The truth then 
dawned on him that British colonialism could not survive without 
opium imperialism. 

It must be said to the credit of the Manchu government that 
although it capitulated to British imperialism, it never surrendered 
Its opposition to the opium traffic. This was expressed persistently 
through whatever means it had at hand. Generally, it sought to 
persuade Britain against opium trade. Although such anti-opium 
persuasion did not have gun-boats as its spokesmen, it was sup¬ 
ported by the moral force of humanism and humanitarianism. The 
anti-opium “war" which'the Manchu government first “waged’* 
without success in 1839 was, thus, continuously carried on at the 
diplomatic and psychological levels. This put Britain on the defen¬ 
sive. Eventually, she had to face defeat. In 1909, the British govern¬ 
ment at long last agreed to the gradual reduction of the cultivation 
of poppy in India and by 1919 there was no more official export of 
Indian opium to China. Thus concluded the inglorious chapter of 
opium imperialism in history. 

The world has long forgotten the crime of opium imperialism. 
Hence the academic confusion which obtain today. But, China has 
still not recovered from her losses in economic vitality and popular 
health. On top of it, China also earned permanent disgrace by 
acquiring the image of a Nation of Opium Smokers. The stigma 
would have stuck even to this day had not Mao Zedong and his 
comrades overthrown the ancten regime in China. So, while every¬ 
thing is forgotten, there is no villain left on the stage any longer. 
In the human drama there has come a happy ending. To the 
students of history, however, it remains the job to clean up the 
junk in the historical cupboard of the modern stage. 


«. ibid, p. 215. 
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THE UNEQUAL TREATY SYSTEM : 
INFRASTRUCTURE OF IRRESPONSIBLE 

IMPERIALISM* 


Joseph Stalin's maxim that imperialism is a universal system 
which exploits all colonies, all races and all nations is included in 
George Seldes* The Great Quotations (New York, I960), but it 
finds no place in the memory of Marxist commentators the world 
over. Was there such a “universal system” operating in the history 
of 19th-century China? This is a pertinent question for students 
who have witnessed enough of the game of hide and seek which 
learned studies are playing with the concept of imperialism in 
China. One has to pay due respect to such studies before ventur¬ 
ing an answer. 


I 

The term “Treaty System” or “Treaty-Port System” is an in¬ 
vention of Prof. John King Fairbank, retired maestro of Harvard 
University, whose other equally famous invention is the term 
“Tribute System”. These two systems summarize the Fairbankian 
perspective of the entire history of China's foreign relations, with 
the Opium War (1840-42) as the dividing line, and with the Treaty 
System as the Tribute System's successor or replacement. There is 
hardly any other specialist on this subject. We must, therefore, pay 
more attention to Fairbanks writings. 

Fairbank is not only a prolific writer, but almost all his 
writings are studies of Chinese history. Hence they are relevant to 

•This article was written in 1981 and published in China Report, Vol. 
WII, No. 5, (Nov.-Dee. 1981). 
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our present discussion. His name is associated with two famous 
books. The first is East Asia (first published, Boston, 1965) in colla¬ 
boration with Edwin O. Reischauer and Albert Craig. The second 
The United States and China (first published. Harvard, 1940), 
which has been constantly revised and perfected with its fourth 
edition (Harvard, 1979) in current appearance is indeed one of the 
best short surveys of Chinese history. 

Yet, the most important of his books concerning our discussion 
tis still the never-revised monograph Trade and Diplomacy on the 
China Coast: The Opening of the Troty Ports 1842-1854 (first 
published by Havard University Press in 1953). The book, being 
a product of the scholar’s formative years, is the foundation-stone 
of the Fairbankian perspective. The edifice raised on this founda¬ 
tion includes “The Creation of the Treaty System*' (in Fairbank [ed], 
The Cambridge History of China Vol. X, Pt. I, 1978); "Synarchy 
Under the Treaties” (in Fairbank, [ed] Chinese Thought and Institu¬ 
tions, Chicago, 1957); “Tributary Trade and China's Relations With 
the West”, (in Far Eastern Quarterly, 1:2, 1942); New Views of 
China's Tradition and Modernization , Washington, 1968; and China 
Perceived: Images and Policies in Chinese-American Relations , New 
York, 1974. 

The starting point of the Fairbankian perspective is the “cul¬ 
tural conflict” between China and the West, which transformed 
into the contradiction between "trade” and "tribute” in the Chinese 
scene in recent centuries. “The rub came when the foreign trade 
expanded and finally., eclipsed tribute entirely.“ ( Trade and Di¬ 
plomacy, p. 33) This is how Fairbank conceives the earth-shaking 
changes in China’s destiny during mid-19th-century. What many 
others might see as the swallowing of an age old independent 
empire by the international monster of imperialism is softly defined 
as a Sino-westem “rub” between the Chinese obsession of "tribute” 
and the western obsession of open-door free trade. What follows 
logically "should make it plain**, says Fairbank, "that the treaty 
system gradually became a basic component of the power structure 
of the Chinese state. The westerner in this period was a partner in 
a Sino-westem rule over China, which by degrees came to supplant 
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the Manchu-Chinese synarchy of the Ch'ing [Qing] period." {Ibid, 
p. 467) 

Fairbank further characterizes the new Chinese order, i.e. "the 
Treaty System" as a "new rickshaw-culture", with the bicycle wheel 
of the rickshaw symbolizing the progressive western civilization, 
and the coolie power of the rickshaw puller symbolizing the re¬ 
silient Chinese tradition. (Ibid, p. 466) The Treaty System is des¬ 
cribed as a joint invention of Chinese tradition and western expan¬ 
sion which were mutually complementary. Evidence: western 
gunboats which exacted concessions from the Chinese government 
also helped it to suppress piracy. The westerners who enjoyed the 
material value of China trade much more than their ancient tribute- 
trade predecessors from Arabia, Persia and other foreign lands, 
were also driven by their own "self-interest" to save the moral 
values of the Manchu rulers in order "to maintain the shrunken 
prestige of the regime." (Ibid, p. 465) 

A vivid analogy, indeed. Its only weakness lies in the fact that 
the rickshaw puller was not his own inventor. And who is the 
rickshaw ridert Here the missing link is too important to ignore, 
as both the rickshaw wheel and the rickshaw puller exist for the 
rickshaw rider. 

Fairbank seems to think of 19th-century China as cut out for 
western domination. The intrusion of the westerners not only fell 
in line with China's historical development, but the new Sino- 
barbarian ruling system wrought by China's European conquerers 
was also harmoniously wedded with the Chinese socio-political 
reality. “The agrarian-bureaucTatic state could be headed by 
Manchus, and the latter could even be assisted by Anglo-Saxons, 
so long as the Chinese landlord-scholar-official class retained its 
customary position." (Ibid, p. 468) 

While the Fairbankian perspective hardly threatens to chasten 
the Prince of Imperialism, it has unmistakably taken Chinese 
culture as the whipping-boy. This can be detected from Fair bank’s 
confusion over the spirit of equality, or the want of it, in the con¬ 
clusion of treaties between China and the western powers. Here is 
a typical observation: "Although the [post-Opium War] new 
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treaties were signed u between equal sovereign powers, they were 
actually quite unequal in that China was placed against her will in 
a weaker position..." (U.S. and China , 3rd edn., p. 143) If so, how 
could China be regarded as an "equal sovereign power" before the 
victorious western aggressors at the time when she was forced to 
sign the treaties by the latter at gun point? But, Fairbank seems to 
have anticipated this question, and wanted to convince his readers 
that even though the western powers had an edge over China 
militarily, they were not quite China's equal in diplomatic mano¬ 
euvring in concluding the post-war treaties, so much so that the 
British "were less certain how to capitalize" their victories, and 
"they found themselves in a diplomatic contest which was more 
evenly balanced." (Trade and Diplomacy , p. 83) How easily said 
than done that the Chinese could surface themselves as equals in 
the diplomatic contest every time after they had gone under in the 
military combat! Later in this essay we shall illustrate how the 
British diplomats prevailed over their Chinese counterparts at 
negotiation tables with the same ease as British fighters did in the 
battlefields. 

The fact that Fairbank has used the terms "Treaty System" 
and "Unequal Treaty System" alternately betrays his lack of clarity 
in mind, which can be further illustrated by comparing two of his 
observations about the subject: "The unequal treaty system in 
China lasted a full century from 1842 to 1943 as a semi-permanent 
form of Western intervention in Chinese life. It was also an East 
Asian wing of Europe's worldwide hegemony, specially an arm of 
British informal empire..." (China Perceived, p. 86) "The British 
were able after the Opium War to set forth a new structure of 
ideas including such elements as free trade and the equality of 
states, which were all expressed in the words of the treaties ..they 
were far from dominant in the day-to-day situation and could 
not dictate Chinese action. In fact, the path of progress for the 
British often lay in a judicious accommodation of Western ways to 
those of the Middle Kingdom.’* ("Synarchy", pp. 216-217). 

If the Treaty System was a "semi-permanent form of Western 
intervention in Chinese life", how was it that the intervening forces 
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"were far from dominant in the day-to-day situation"? If there was 
British hegemony in China, how could there be "judicious accom¬ 
modation" on the British part to the Chinese ways? We shall 
return to this point later. 

Fairbanks Treaty System theory is a comment on the nature 
of imperialist aggression on China in the first place, but even more 
an exposition of China's absorption of imperialist aggression. The 
latter aspect is embodied in his well-known theory of "Synarchy". 
He coined this term partly to draw a parallel and partly to distin¬ 
guish between the "intricate institution of joint Sino-foreign admi¬ 
nistration of the Government of China" and the "dyarchy" of 
British Indian history. 

There is a third eye in the Fairbankian vision to detect the 
presence of a foreign force in China’s internal governance. "Alien 
rule is one of the commonplaces of the Chinese political tradition", 
comments Fairhank. "Throughout East Asian history runs this 
motif of the marriage of the steppe and the sown . Inner Asian 
barbarians . always participated in one way or another in the 
government of the Chinese empire." ("Synarchy", p. 204) This 
over-generalization has been extended to the point of absurdity by 
equating the dominant Soviet influence in China in the early 1950s 
with the "stepre barbarians". When he was penning the conclusion 
of Trade and Diplomacy , he saw the "vestiges of the past" "even in 
the midst of the continuing [communist] revolution." "Once more, 
a foreign element, again from the north, plays a leading part in 
China." (Trade and Diplomacy . p. 468) 

What Fairhank wants to drive home is that "the Chinese state, 
from its rich experience with the barbarians of Inner Asia, had no 
lack of institutional devices by which to accommodate foreign 
intruders in the domestic power structure." {Ibid) "The role played 
by non-Chinese in the Chinese state during the Northern Wei 
Liao, Chin [Jin], Yuan [Mongol] and Ch'ing [Qmg, i.e. <Manchu] 
periods had some sort of historical relationship to the role 
played .. .by the British and other Western powers under the un¬ 
equal treaty system, by the Japanese invaders in their "co-prof- 
perity sphere** subsequently, and perhaps by the Russians under 
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communism moit recently." ("Synarchy", p. 205) Under 
"Synarchy", says Fairbank, "both the Manchua and the British 
sought to make their new order work and foster its economic 
prosperity. Where the Manchu emperors became the patrons of 
agricultural development...the British...sought to foster inter- 
- national and local free trade." (Ibid, p. 221) 

Here the cat comes out of the bag. To Fairbank who thinks 
"the theory of imperialism is not the only avenue of approach" to 
the study of Chinese history, Britain and other western powers 
were no imperialist intruders, but only partners of the Chinese 
rulers in the sino-barbarian institutions of "Synarchy" to work 
Jointly for the economic prosperity of China! 

With this theory of "Synarchy" at the back of our tnind, we 
are able to understand the true meaning of his condemnation of 
imperialism which is a recent development of Fairbankian scholar¬ 
ship. In his latest essay on Treaty System in the Cambridge History, 
Fairbank seems to move away from the earlier beat-the-whipping- 
boy attitude. He comments that from the western point of view, 
the Treaty System was "an institutional structure" which gradually 
grew into "the Chinese state and society." From the Chinese point 
of view, "the treaties were vehicles of imperialist invasion." (p. 214) 
He then unfolds the phased development of the Treaty System, 
which may be summarized as follows: 

Phase I: the first two decades (1840s and 1850s)—emergence 
of "a new order in China's foreign relations". 

Phase II: the second generation (1860s to 1890s)—treaty ports 
becoming "urban centres of a Sino-foreign condominium and 
hybrid culture". 

Phase III: the third generation (1890s to 1920s)—foreign 
influence transforming into "an invading flood" changing and 
damaging "China's traditional state and society". 

Phase IV: the fourth generation (1920s to 1950s)—"the treaty 
system first largely supplanted by Japanese aggression and then 
supplanted by the Communist-led revolutionary order of a new 
day". 
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This “treaty system interlude’*, observes Fairbank, existed 
throughout a century of “dynastic interregnum**. He adds: “the 
treaty century saw the onset and then the height of imperialist 
penetration of China as well as the phase of the Chinese people’s 
increasingly revolutionary response to it. Under the treaties, 
China's sovereignty was increasingly impaired; with the rise of 
nationalism and revolution, it was by degree reasserted." (p. 214) 

All these quotations from Fairbank contradict his theory of 
“Synarchy" and his apology for western, particularly British, imperi¬ 
alism in China which we have cited earlier. It would be interesting 
to hear the latest comments of Fairbank, who is bitten by the bug 
of the perspective of imperialism, on all he had written earlier 
about the Treaty System. Not a single word of this in the Cam¬ 
bridge History article. Has he abandoned his earlier position? 

Stray observations do seem to indicate a departure from the 
classical Fairbankian perspective. For instance, he now thinks that 
“the treaty system had been set up by gunfire and had to be main¬ 
tained by gunboat diplomacy”. Again, “gunboat diplomacy betray¬ 
ed the unsolved struggle as to who should call the tune in Sino- 
Westem contact." (p. 232) But the thrust of the new article is still 
the reiteration of the “Synarchy** theory, albeit in a new garb. The 
statement below in the latest essay removes any doubt: “One secret 
of the British success in China was the tacit community of interest 
between the British and Ch*ing [Qing] administrators. Each side 
represented a conquering power that had learned to rule its con¬ 
quests by qualities of moral commitment and administrative skill... 
The treaty settlement was thus a modus vivendi worked out between 
the representatives of two aristocratic, British and Manchu, 
empires." (p. 217) 

To get to the bottom of Fairbankian analysis about the nature 
of the imperialist domination in 19th-century China, the latest 
article, in keeping with Fairbank's consistent stand, says that 
Britain wanted the Treaty System partly “to foster the established 
interests’* and partly to express “Britain’s worldwide commercial 
expansion". He adds: “Specially, the British aim was to give stabi¬ 
lity and opportunity to the triangular trade between British India, 
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and the British Isles. This meant safeguarding the China market 
for Indian opium exports and the Chinese supply of teas and silks 
for London.*' He adds further that “the British treaty makers'* were 
meant to “find security for trade in the rule of law 9 ', offering a 
“charter of rights primarily for merchants.*' (pp. 216-217) By now 
we get tired of pointing out Fairbanks self-contradiction. If 
British imperialism had any respect for the rule of law in China, it 
would not have pushed the “Indian opium exports" to the point of 
madness, as shown in my last article. (See “Foreign Mud on Good 
Earth: British Opium Enterprise" preceding this essay in this 
book. But Fairbank paints 19th-century Britain as a cham¬ 
pion of both the rule of law and also the most notorious inter¬ 
national narcotic traffic in modern civilization! In any case, Fair- 
bank's stand vis-a-vis the British aggression on China is fairly 
clear. It is summarized in these words in the Cambridge History: 
“Britain wanted, not to rule the Chinese empire as a colony, but 
to get it to follow British ways of international contact and free 
trade under the rule of law, which open the door to British 
commercial profit." (p. 232) 

Even while using terms like “imperialism", “domination", 
“hegemony", “gunboat diplomacy", the Fairbankian perspective 
essentially negates the theory of imperialism which is generally 
understood as a system of colonial oppression and capitalist exploi¬ 
tation of foreign peoples. But the Treaty System conceived by 
Fairbank was a kind of international alliance, or an international 
community in which the native (Chinese) and foreign partners drew 
mutual benefit from each other. Such a perspective cannot provide 
any basis of understanding imperialism in 19th-century China. 

II 

Paradoxically, the alternative to the Fairbankian perspective 
is envisaged unwittingly in Fairbanks own writing. I have already 
quoted from his Cambridge History , two sets of views: the Treaty 
System as a western “institutional structure" gradually growing into 
“the Chinese state and society*' (which is the western viewpoint). 
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and the unequal treaties being regarded at “vehicles of imperialist 
invasion" (which is the Chinese viewpoint). While Fairbank has 
pursued neither viewpoint, the combination of them would seem 
to provide an understanding of the Treaty System. 

As the Chinese intellectuals carried out a relentless struggle 
against the imperialist Treaty System right from the end of the 
19th century, there is a near-unanimous viewpoint which is anti¬ 
treaty oriented and considers the Treaty System an imperialist yoke. 
Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Zedong were united on this point. Mao 
and his comrades conceived the 19th-century imperialist domination 
over China as one of the two mountains which had crushed the 
Chinese people underneath (the other being “feudalism”). Mao's 
anti-imperialist patriotism was also wedded with his belief in 
Marxism-Leninism, which subscribes to the theory of imperialism 
jointly propounded by J.A. Hobson and Lenin. Both Hobson and 
Lenin have traced the growth of imperialism in Europe, and its 
spread all over the world. 

Hobson's analysis of the phenomenon of imperialism has a 
weighty economic content: “The chief economic source of imperia¬ 
lism has been found in the inequality of industrial opportunities by 
which a favoured class accumulates superfluous elements of income 
which, in their search for profitable investments, press ever further 
afield.. .’ #1 Lenin and Stalin developed Hobson's imperialism into 
“the contradiction”, as Stalin says, “between the handful of 'civili¬ 
zed' nations and the hundreds of millions of the colonial and 
dependent peoples of the world.” Stalin adds: “Imperialism is the 
most barefaced exploitation and the most inhuman oppression of 
hundreds of millions of people inhabiting vast colonies and depen¬ 
dent countries. The purpose of this exploitation and of this 
oppression is to squeeze out super-profits.” 1 2 

One need not be ideologically committed to concede the super¬ 
iority to Stalin's analysis as compared to Fairbank’s. Why did 
Britain and other western powers employ gunboats and treaty 

1. J.A. Hobson* Imperialism (Ann Arbor, Paperback, 1965), p. 361. 

2. J.V. Stalin, “The Foundations of leninism” in Stalin, Problems of 
LemUdsm (Beijing, 1976), p. 5. 
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diplomacy in 19th-century China? Super-profit it definitely a better 
answer than “Synarchy". 

When Lenin talked about the epoch of imperialism as the 
highest stage of the development of capitalism, he had in mind a 
time-scale beginning from the last couple of decades of the 19th- 
century. This has created a widespread impression among scholars 
that there had been different stages of imperialist domination in 
China. Parker T. Moon, who also subscribes to the theory of 
imperialism, observes: “The Nanking [Nanjing] Treaty and its 
supplements were inspired, clearly, by a British desire for free 
access to the Chinese market, but not by latter-day imperialism. 
Great Britain could have taken a large slice of territory; she was 
content with the tiny island of Hoog Kong. She could have asked 
for exclusive privileges; she was willing that other nations enjoy 
the same rights".* Moon further adds: “Why Europe invaded the 
Far East? .. . European industrial nations desired first of all an 
open door for their merchants, marines, and missionaries.... This 
was not true imperialism; on the contrary, the open door is almost 
the opposite of imperialism. But the opening of the Far East led 
inevitably to a desire for monopoly of markets, mines, and railway¬ 
building, hence for monopolist spheres of influence, and also for 
naval bases, and in some cases, territory. This was genuine 
imperialism". 4 

John Gallagher and Ronald Robinson in their famous essay 
“The Imperialism of Free Trade" in The Economic History Review , 
(Second Series, Vol. VI, No. 1, August 1953), point out that Hob* 
son, Lenin and Moon, the exponents of the imperialist theory, 
actually agreed with their liberal opponents that “late-Victorian 
imperialism was a qualitative change in the nature of British ex¬ 
pansion and a sharp deviation from the innocent and static liberal¬ 
ism of the middle of the century. “They further add! “For all their 
disagreement these two doctrines [of imperialism and non-imperial¬ 
ism] pointed to one interpretation; that mid-Victorian ‘indiffer- 


3. P.T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (Macmillan, 1926), p. 321. 

4. Ibid. 
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ence* and late-Victorian 'enthusiasm* for empire were directly 
related to the rise and decline in free-trade beliefs'* (p. 2) 

The two scholars have put forward the theory of "imperialism 
of free trade", pointing out the fact that imperialist territorial ex¬ 
pansion started long before the end of the 19th-century, hence 
exposing the myth of the so-called anti-imperialist mid-Victorian 
free-trade era. A critic, D.C.M. Platt, summarizes the Gallagher- 
Robinson thesis in the following words: "They claimed that from 
the beginning of the last century British officials were spreading 
the rule of free trade from Buenos Aires to Constantinople, from 
the Niger and the Oxus to the Yangtsekiang [Yangzijiang]. The 
British political arm had first to break open each area to trade 
before the technique of central control through collaborating 
classes could operate, and this, in official thinking, was necessary 
work for diplomats with gunboats in the offing.** 1 Both Piatt and 
W.G. Hynes think that the Gallagher-Robinson theory provides "a 
bridge between the apparently desp&rate periods of mid-Victorian 
anti-imperialism and the 'New Imperialism* of iate-Victorian 
Britain'*, and also "the governing principle and the unifying factor 
in a century of British policy no less in the 'informal empire* than 
in the Empire of formal rule.** 1 

Prof. John S. Galbraith lends support to the Gallagher- 
Robinson theory in his own way, refuting the existence of a "Little 
England Era" (in contrast to the great British Empire) between 
Waterloo and the 1870s which was supposed to be "dominated by 
a merchant-industrialist aristocracy dedicated to efficiency and 
laissex fair e". "Yet**, says Galbraith, "in an era of anti-annexation 
the Empire continued to grow in India and elsewhere". He adds: 
"When profitable markets were disrupted by the breakdown of order 
or by the hostility of a government, this apparent indifference [to 
empire and conquest] abruptly ended. The 'Opium War* of 1839- 

3. D.C.M. Plait, "Further Objections to an ‘Imperialism of Free Trade* 
] 830-60*', Economic History Review (2nd ser.), Vol. XXVI, no. 1 (February, 
1973), p. 78. 

6. Ibid., W.G. Hynes, "British Mercantile Attitude Towards imperial 
Eapenaion", The Historical Journal, XlX; 4 (1976), p. 969. 
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1842 was a demonstration that Britain in the free trade era was 
prepared to use force...to support trade.’* 7 

While Galbraith mentions the Opium War as a demonstration 
of imperialist expansion, Gallagher and Robinson point to the 
frequent use of treaties by Britain as “the most common political 
technique of British expansion** (EcHR , p. 11). The Gallagher- 
Robinson definition of imperialism reads thus: “Imperialism, 
perhaps, may be defined as a sufficient political function of this 
process of integrating new regions into the expanding economy; its 
character is largely decided by the various and changing relation¬ 
ships between the political and economic elements of expansion in 
any particular region and time.” (Ibid, p. 5) 

This definition provides food for thought. The essence of imperi¬ 
alism lies in the expansion of the metropolitan economy into other 
regions—colonies and other dependent areas, in the words of 
Stalin. The expansion takes place by unfolding a “process of inte¬ 
grating” the latter into the economic forces of the metropolis. But 
mere economic force would not accomplish the economic goal of 
imperialism. It has to be helped by the political process, which 
includes the use of armed forces. Gallagher and Robinson are 
right in identifying such political process as the mechanics of 
imperialism, for it is the presence and absence of this political 
mechanics which distinguishes an imperialist metropolitan peri¬ 
pheral economic linkage from free trade between two independent 
sovereign countries. 

In the case of China, as long as she was her own master in her 
economic intercourse with Britain and other western powers she 
was not under the impact of western imperialism. A qualitative 
change first took place in 1821 with British opium traders embark¬ 
ing upon armed delivery of the drug under the protection of the 
Union Jack, and with British men of war standing by. So the 
political process of British imperialism had already been initiated 
two decades before the outbreak of the Opium War, symbolizing 

7. J.S. Galbraith, “Myths of the 'Little England* Era", America* 
Hiiioricai Rfvirv, LXVIII, (October 1961), p. 40. 
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the beginning of British opium imperialism. Though no Chinese 
territory was ceded, there was illegal occupation of small off-shore 
islands and also China’s territorial waters by British war ships and 
armed opium carriers. 

With the launching of the Opium War on China and binding 
her by the Treaty of Nanjing, Britain certainly went a step further 
in integrating China into her expansive economic order. The in¬ 
auguration of British imperialism in China was three-pronged: (a) 
the threat of use of force, (A) the war, and (c) the treaty. Britain 
followed this pattern in almost all the areas which ultimately fell 
victims to Pax Britannica . What was peculiar to the Chinese scene 
was that whereas in other areas, like India, Britain had escalated 
the political process until complete take-over of the colonial admi¬ 
nistration, in China the process was never escalated but only 
repeated. This peculiarity had led many scholars to exclude China 
from the history of imperialist domination, or to assign non¬ 
imperialist patterns to modern Chinese history, as Fairbank does. 

Once again, the Gallagher-Robinson perspective can be used 
to fit the peculiarity of the Chinese case into the general pattern 
of western imperialist expansion. Discussing the British imperialist 
expansion, they notice the flexible use of various economic and 
political techniques, such as the “mercantilist techniques of formal 
empire” and the “informal techniques of free trade”, etc. They 
add: “..-in a particular region, if economic opportunity seems large 
but political security small, then full absorption into the extending 
economy tends to be frustrated until power is exerted upon the 
state in question. Conversely, in proportion as satisfactory politi¬ 
cal frameworks are brought into being in this way, the frequency 
of imperialist intervention lessens and imperialist control is corres¬ 
pondingly relaxed.” (Ec HR, p. 6) 

The insight provided by this perspective helps us look at the 
problem of imperialism in China in a new light. First, since the 
crux of the imperialist strategy vis-a-vis China lay in the integra¬ 
tion of China into the expansive imperialist economic order, the 
imperialist devices to achieve this integration had to depend upon 
their rational employment and optimum effect. Complete subjug- 
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ation of China into a colony could not be on the agenda of any 
western government. 

Here we may pause for a moment to reflect on Moon’s pro¬ 
position cited earlier. By saying that the first Opium War and the 
Treaty of Nanjing did not constitute an imperialist aggression on 
China, Moon restricts the definition of imperialism within the 
narrow confines of territorial occupation, building of naval bases and 
carving out spheres of influence in other countries. The Gallagher- 
Robinson definition of imperialism has deeper insight than Moon's 
perspective and treats the acquisition of territories, naval bases and 
spheres of influence as the means, not the goal. On the other 
hand, the Gallagher-Robinson perspective looks upon the so-called 
“free-trade” offensive as a part and parcel of imperialist devices for 
the expansion, viz. integration of other regions into the economic 
order of the metropolis. In this way, both the early British pre¬ 
sence in China under the umbrella of the Treaty of Nanjing and 
the late 19th-century British participation in the scramble for 
territories, naval bases and spheres of influence bore the same 
birthmark of imperialism. 

That Britain never intended to make China a second India is i 
a historical fact recognized by historians of varying perspectives. 

In other words, Britain’s ultimate goal was not to conquer China 
and subject her to direct British rule. This was the consistent British 
strategy vis-a-vis China from the early treaty days to the end of 
the 19th century. Yet this does not exonerate Britain from im¬ 
perialist aggression against China, as China was very much a target 
of the imperialist process of absorbing her into the fold of Pax 
Britannica. 

Paradoxically, in their article in The Economic History Review , 
Gallagher and Robinson have not applied this logical proposition 
on Chinese history. Hence, when they discuss British expansion 
vis-a-vis China they employ a very un-Gallagher-Robinson prism 
to project an anti-Free-Trade-Imperialism spectrum by echoing the 
19th-century British complaint about the unbreakable Chinese 
economic self-sufficiency vis-a-vis British economic penetration. 
This led to an un-Gallagher-Robinson conclusion that Britain felt 
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embarrassed by the strain in Chinese society (resulting in the 
Taiping and other rebellions) caused by the British economic 
assault. Subsequently, Britain adopted an attitude of self-denial, 
and the later part of the 19th century saw Britain placing the 
‘'honest broker’* by which she won over the Chinese government. 
(EcHR, pp. 10-11) We shall discuss the inaccuracy of this assess¬ 
ment a little later. 

Secondly, the Gallagher-Robinson definition of imperialism 
points to the flexibility of the economic and political devices of the 
imperialist powers, particularly Britain, according to the situation 
they faced. “Thus mercantilist techniques of formal empire were 
being employed to develop India in the mid-Victorian age at the 
same time as informal techniques of free trade were being used in 
Latin America for the same purpose.** (Ibid., p. 6) The reasoning 
here is that whatever be the strategies or combinations of political 
and economic devices the imperialist powers might adopt in varying 
situations, their “purpose*' was the same—economic integration. 
The logic of this argument implies that there was one model of 
imperialist domination in India, and another in China. And the 
nature of imperialist domination, whether in India or China, 
remained identical. By the same logic, imperialism was capable of 
both assault and retreat. Then, even when Britain restrained itself, 
considering the growing tensions within the Chinese society 
caused by British economic assault, this should be treated only as 
a tactical halt or retreat and not as a moral attitude of 
self-denial. We hasten to add here that during the treaty 
period in 19th-century Chinese history, the self-restraint of 
British imperialism was a rarity, if not a total non-event. 
Everyone knows that when internal tension rose to a climax 
with the Manchu government crumbling down under the weight 
of Taiping Revolution at the end of 1850s, Britain launched two 
wars against the Beijing regime, occupied Beijing, and exacted two 
treaties from the Chinese government—the Treaty of Tianjin in 
1858 and the Treaty of Beijing in 1866. 

In view of the unsatisfactory analysis by Gallagher and Robin¬ 
son for our purpose of analysing the nature of imperialist domina- 
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tion on China, let us name the new perspective emerging from the 
above discussion as the “integration theory/* viz. treating imperial¬ 
ism as a combination of political and economic processes to 
inlegrate another country or region with an expansive metropolitan 
economic order. This Integration Theory treats all efforts at achiev¬ 
ing such an integration as imperialist actions. If it can be proved 
that the unequal treaties concluded by western powers with the 
Chinese government during the 19th century were instruments 
of integration, then the Treaty System was surely a form of 
imperialist domination. 


Ill 

We need an empirical study to test the validity of this In*egra- 
tion Theory. Space allows us to highlight only the British actions 
in China as an illustration. The importance of Britain in the 
Treaty System need not be stressed. First of all, Britain was the main 
actor on the China stage. Not only had she inaugurated the Treaty 
Era in Chinese history, but all the unequal treaties signed between 
the Chinese and other governments also bore the British stamp. The 
non-British treaties were either replicas of the British treaties or their 
mini-versions. This was not because other imperialist powers were 
less inventive, but Britain was, in a way, the sole arbiter in China's 
foreign affairs. No country could conclude a treaty with China 
during the 19th century without the explicit or implicit approval 
of Britain. Secondly, British interests and involvements is China in 
the 19th century far exceeded those of other imperialist powers 
put together. Britain had the lion’s share of the imperialist pre¬ 
sence in 19th century China. Geographically also British hegemony 
was a fact. While Britain's serious contenders were only nibbling 
off China’s border regions, Britain was the only power which had 
penetrated into the interior of China proper. Thus, by singling 
out British involvement in the Treaty System we are in a position 
to grasp the mainstream of developments with minimum risk of 
omission. 

In tracing the genesis of the Treaty System, let us first ascert- 
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ain whether the evolution of the treaties was the outcome of 
Chinese efforts to neutralize British military victory, as the 
Fairbankian perspective wants us to believe or otherwise. Gallag¬ 
her and Robinson have indicated the contrary by enumerating the 
British-imposed treaties “of free trade and friendship*’ on “weaker” 
countries: “The treaties with Persia of 1836 and 1845, the Turkish 
treaties of 1838 and 1861, the Japanese treaty of 1858, the favours 
extracted from Zanzibar, Siam and Morocco, the hundreds of anti- 
slavery treaties signed with crosses by African chiefs ..” ( EcHR, 
p. 11) While signing treaties with other countries was a global 
strategy of Britain, the Chinese government had very little ex¬ 
perience in treaty diplomacy, and could not comprehend the 
implications of the documents on the dotted lines of which they 
were forced by Britain to sign. 

Let us begin by briefly recounting the events that led to the 
conclusion of the Trseaty of Nanjing which inaugurated the Treaty 
Era in China. I have observed elsewhere the extraordinary feature 
of the British expeditionary force in China in the Opium War. It 
had no commander-in-chief by designation, but the fighting 
machine was placed under the exclusive control of an office rwho 
was appointed by London as Minister Plenipotentiary and Envory 
Extraordinary. Clearly, the purpose of this war was to conclude a 
treaty with China. This war was unfamiliar to China, the past 
master of Synarchical Sino-barbian equations of Fairbank's descrip¬ 
tions. We know that it was out of a sense of despair and disgust 
that the Chinese government agreed to sign the Treaty of Nanjing 
at the end of two years of stubborn resistance. This sense of disgust 
was reflected in an edict issued by Emperor Daoguang during the 
Opium War: “The English are like whales and crocodiles of the 

sea.But seven of our provinces have to be alerted to fgee thw 

menace. All the counties and prefectures adjacent to the coast have 
to make defence preparations. Yet our might and power cannot 
be employed in storming the enemy forts and conquering the ene¬ 
my grounds. Can there be any justification for our wasting the 
energy of the military and the civilians as well as the resources of 
the nation in this manner?... Is it not far better to use a word and 
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a sheet of paper than to deploy millions of troops?'* 1 This edict 
clearly proves that the Treaty of Nanjing was forced on China by 
Britain's gunboat diplomacy, a fact even Fairbank has conceded in 
his Cambridge History article. It is but fair to lay that the first 
Sino-British Treaty was a British design to expand her economic 
order in China. As for the Chinese government, far from gaining 
an upper band in the game of diplomacy, they were lured by the 
illusion created by the British aggressors that with the conclusion 
of the treaty and the grant of political, economic and territorial 
concessions to the invaders they could live in peace with Britain 
for ever. It was this illusion that made them name the Treaty of 
Nanjing “Wannian heyue” (Peace Treaty for Ten Thousand 
Years). 

It did not take them long to realize their miscalculations. In 
ten years Britain began to pick up the dust of dissatisfaction over 
the implementation of the treaty and of the necessity for its 
revision. A provision for reviaion— of the trft de agreement was 
written in Article 34 of the^Sino-American Treaty of Wangxia 
(Wanghsia) in 1844. But the Treafy^Of Nanjing was a political 
treaty. It was a peace treaty intended to stabilize and perpetuate a 
peaceful and friendly atmosphere between Britain and China. 
Neither was the treaty meant for future revision, nor was there 
any provision for revision in it. Yet, British diplomacy in those 
yearsof "might is right" was unscrupulous, Luring little regard for 
propriety And fairness. Britisli-dfplomatajn China raised the 
question of revision of th^Treaty of Nanjinf'on the pretext that 
the most favoured nation clause tffThe treaty gfanted the right of 
revising the Treaty of Nanjing to etpiaUae-thcLLSrPriyilege of 
reusing- the trade agreement under thd Treaty of Wangxii- S.G. 
Bonham, British Ambassador to China (1848-54), was Instructed 
by London in May 1853 to take up the matter with Beijing, 
demanding: (fl all Chinese cities and ports be open to British 
traders without reservation, and (i7) British citizens be allowed to 

t. Tan Chung, China and the Brave New World: A Study of the Orig «« 
of the Opium War 1/140-42' (Allied Publishers, New Delhi. 1971), p. 220. 
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travel throughout China without restriction. Seeing the difficulties 
faced by the Manchu government in tackling the Taiping Revolu¬ 
tion which was marching towards Tianjin at the time the instruc¬ 
tions were received, Bonham exercised his discretion to place the 
matter in abeyance.* 

Bonham was succeeded by the notoriously aggressive former 
Consul to Guangzhou, John Bowring, as British Ambassador in 
1954. Shortly after his promotion. Bowring sailed from Hong 
Kong to the port of Dagu, the gateway of Beijing, in the company 
of the U.S. envoy, R.M. Mclane, and the secretary in the French 
Embassy, Kleczkowski, and laid a charter of 18 demands before 
the Chinese government, which included: (a) the opening of entire 
China, (fi) legalization of opium trade, (r) abolition of excise and 
all additional levies on British goods after the payment of import 
duty, and [d] permanent residency of the Briiish envoy at the 
Chinese capital, Beijing. 1 * Bowring made two fruitless northward 
trips to demand what was termed in British circles as the “second 
settlement/' Anuoyed by Chinese indifference he declared that 
“negotiations unsupported by a considerable fleet will terminate in 
disappointment and discomfiture/’ 11 He, then, picked up the 
“Arrow incident" and started the second war against China in 1856. 

The “second settlement" — with the conclusion of two Sino- 
British treaties at Tianjin (1^58) and Beijing (I860p the (|mef 
AngTd=FrChcK‘occupatiori orBeijiflgin Oeteber 486fr,the barbarous 
destruction Df YueiHmngywmr'TTie luxurious imperial summer 
palace, and the captivity of the Viceroy of the Two Guang provin¬ 
ces, Ye Mingchen, who was subsequently sent to India and 
imprisoned in Fort William, Calcutta, as a precious piece of 
war booty by Britain—was apparently a much more cruel version 
of the “first settlement". In content, the Treaty System which was 
fortified by the Treaty of Beijing was a substantial escalation of 

9. Ding Mingnan et al., Digmozhkyilt* Bmski (History of Imperialist 
Aggression on China), 2nd edn. Vol. 1 (Beijing, 1973), p. 119. 

10. Ibid, p. 121. 

11. JY. Wong, Ytk Mlng-ch'en: Viceroy of Liang Kuang (1852-g), (Cam¬ 
bridge University, 1976), p. 163. 
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the System founded by the Treaty of Nanjing. The legalization of 
the opium trade, the British access to the Valley of Yangtze 
the additional treaty ports both along the sea coast north of 
Yangtze and along its banks, lighter taxation for imported 
British goods, permission for Chinese workers to settle down in 
British colonies, and the mortgage of tariff control to a foreign 
cadre under the leadership of a British national—all these marked 
greater integration of China into Pax Britannica than ever before. 

Here, then, was a typical case of Free Trade Imperialism or 
Integration Imperialism. A great leap forward was achieved by 
Britain's colonial economic expansion in China by a moderate use 
of force and a tightening of treaty control in lieu of direct involve¬ 
ment in China's internal governance by the British Crown. The 
treaty, thus, played a central role in the advancement of British 
imperialism in China making, a special brand of imperialist domi¬ 
nation of the world which we may call “Treaty Imperialism**. Here, 
we have applied the Integration Theory to show that the Treaty 
System was most effective in helping Britain to semi-colonize 
China, i.e. to milk her resources for the growth of the same British 
Empire which India and other colonies bad laid the foundation of. I 
have illustrated in my last article in this series the vital importance 
of China to British prosperity due to her consumption of British- 
Indian opium alone. I shall further illustrate the Chinese contri¬ 
bution in other fields to British empire-building in my next essay. 

The Integration Theory can furnish a better understanding of 
Britain's non-empire building strategy in furtherance of her econo¬ 
mic gains in China than the analyses of Fairbank, Moon, and 
even Gallagher and Robinson. Edmund. S. Wehrle, who has also 
attempted to see British imperialism in China through the spect¬ 
rum of the Free-Trade-Imperialism perspective, has made the follo¬ 
wing significant observation in his book Britain , China and the Anti - 
missionary Riots 1891-1900 (Minnesota University, 1966): “Clearly, 
Britain's primary interest in China was commercial. It wanted the 
Manchu regime to keep an open door for the trade of all—which 
meant, in practice, continued economic dominance by Britain. 
There was no desire on Britain's part to undertake the expense or 
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risk the danger involved in the creation of an 'Indian Empire* in 
the Valley of Yangtze. The result was that China provided a 
classic example of that type of ‘informal imperialism* which 
characterized 19th-century British economic expansion from South 
America to Asia.*’ (p. 6) 

By using the term “informal imperialism**, Wehrle has implicitly 
suggested the importance of the supra-territorial element in 
imperialism-formation. Economic exploitation is the essence of 
this element. Here, we see the subtle distinction between empire- 
formation and imperialism-formation. While empire-formation is 
territory-based, imperialism-formation can include or avoid 
empire formation. Territorial acquisition is important to imperial¬ 
ism only when it registers a gain in the acquisition of super profits. 
Otherwise, it becomes a burden. British politicians in the 19th 
century often talked about this burden in India to ward off criticism 
of Britain’s colonial policies in India. India, the brightest jewel on 
the diadem of British Empire, could not have been a burden in the 
general sense. However, it would be unrealistic to deny the British 
entailment of administrative expenses and risks in running an 
empire of India’s size. Thus, the British experiment in China— 
the advantages of “informal imperialism”—constituted a higher 
stage of imperialism-formation. 

The eternal theme of “ledger and sword” has shown the inter¬ 
connection between profit and conquest, the pros and cons of which 
bad always been weighed in the minds of the imperialist strategi- 
cians in the 19th century. Michael Edwardes has picked up the supra- 
territorial thread in the British mind, voiced in the British Parlia¬ 
ment by the famous British minister Thomas Babington Macaulay: 
“To trade with a civilized man is infinitely more profitable than to 
govern a savage.** Quoting this in his book The West in Asia 1850- 
1914 (New York, 1967), Edwardes humorously summarized the 
British strategic thinking as: “To civilize a native was to create a cus¬ 
tomer. To oppress him merely cost money.** (p. 167) Edwardes has 
underlined the inner connection between “free trade*' and imperial¬ 
ism. In summing up what Fairbank, Moon, Wehrle and Edwardes 
have said about Britain’s interest in expanding trade in China and 
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the non-establishment of another Indian empire in the British sphere 
of influence in China, we can see the profit-acquisition propensity 
of<British imperialism eclipsing the territory acquisition propensity 
when she marched into the Treaty Era in China. Treaty Imperialism 
or Informal Imperialism was no inferior to its classical form ex¬ 
emplified by the British Raj in India. 

The history after the conclusion of the Treaty of Beijing 
demonstrates the fact that the Treaty System was the best guaran¬ 
tee for the expansion of British economic interests in China. There 
is a famous Chinese novel by Wu Cheng'en (d. 1582) entitled Xi you 
fl and known in the English circles as The Monkey , depicting two 
heroes, the famous Chinese pilgrim to India, Xuanzang, and his 
assistant, the monkey king, Sun Wukong. While the monkey was 
an immortal with supernatural powers, the pilgrim was an ordinary 
monk-scholar. The monkey was assigned the duty of escorting the 
monk on the perilous journey to India, passing through lands of 
various devils. Sun Wukong proved to be an intelligent and able 
escort on the whole, but the brute's nature occasionally got the better 
of him, making things difficult for the pilgrim. Lord Buddha, who 
had visualized this, tied a ringon the monkey’s neck which the latter 
could not get rid of. And Xuanzang was armed with a spell which 
would make the ring shrink in size to suffocate the monkey. The spell 
was cast whenever the monkey became disobedient. It made him 
do whatever the master bade him. The Treaty System was such a 
magic ring which Britain had put round China’s neck. Whenever 
the Chinese government did not concede British demands, Britain 
tightened the Treaty ring and Beijing had to be obedient. 

Events leading to the conclusion of the Sino-British Treaty of 
Yantai, better known in history as the Chefoo Convention in 1876, 
provide an example of Britain’s tightening the treaty ring round 
China's neck. One and a half decades had passed since the Treaty 
of Beijing had been signed. There had been a revision of agree¬ 
ment between the two countries in 1868, according to the provision 
of the Treaty of Tianjin. There were differences between various 
pressure groups in England about the concessions to be exacted 
fromChioa tad th? revised treaty was signed by Britain with a 
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delay of almost a year (Britain signed the treaty on 23 October 
1869). Having tasted blood a tiger becomes forever greedy for 
animal flesh. British imperialist interests always felt that the Chinese 
concessions were not adequate. In July 1870, London declared its 
refusal to ratify the revised treaty, and the matter hung in the air. 
Britain was beginning to tighten the ring. 

Just as the Arrow incident in 1856 provided the preteat for 
Britain to pressurize the Chinese government for the second settle- 
ment, the murder of a British interpreter, A.K. Margary, in Yunnan 
in February 1875 was another godsend. The British Ambassador, 
Thomas F. Wade, used all the cold war tactics. He half closed the 
British legation in Beijing,<furled the Union Jack and retreated 
to the sea coast, in addition tfaaBritish Ifleet menacingly manoeu¬ 
vred: The Manchu government got frightened. It sent senior 
courtier Li Hongzhang to chase Thomas Wade, and finally, the two 
sides signed a new treaty at Yantai. The Chefoo Convention 
virtually transformed the Yangtze into the Thames by opening new 
treaty ports, and allowing anchoring facilities at other havens. The 
treaty ports, old and new, were given exemption of the Lijin levies, 
and new regulations were provided for the levy of duties on opium 
in China. Beijing agreed to send an ambassador to London, whose 
first protocol obligation was to tender an apology on behalf of the 
Chinese emperor for the murder of Margary. 

The Treaty of Nanjing in 1842, the chain-treaties of Tianjin 
(1858) and Beijing (1860) and the Chefoo Convention (1876) stand 
out as the three landmarks of the Treaty Era. In a way they also 
mark the three different stages of integration of China into the eco¬ 
nomic order of Pax Briiarmica . In the first settlement, Britain 
consolidated the victory of the Opium War by establishing in the 
Chinese government the dignity and the touch-me-not-ncss of the 
opium trade on the one hand, and on the other by commencing a 
new economic order in China with Hong Kong and Shanghai and 
other treaty ports controlling the lion's share of China's external 
trade. In the second settlement, this new economic order was further 
consolidated with British outposts (the treaty ports) forming a net¬ 
work to control the Chinese economy according to the needs of 
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British industrial and commercial expansion. A British national's 
taking over administration of Chinese maritime customs amounted 
to a British control over the Chinese tariff, demolishing any pro¬ 
tection to indigenous industry. Meanwhile, opium trade was legal¬ 
ized, and China officially converted into a Nation of Opium 
Smokers. The Chefoo Convention which represented the third 
settlenment enabled Britain to further penetrate into the Yangtze 
valley, the richest region in China. 

From the political angle, the evolution of the Treaty 
System in China moved along a cycloid periodically passing through 
the three directions of (i) threat, (ii) fight, and (iii) agreement. The 
Chefoo Convention can be regarded as the apogee of the cycloid at 
which the distance between threat and agreement got substantially 
shortened, escaping fighting. Britain stabilized the Treaty System at 
a moderate cost of two Opium Wars. If there had not been the 
Boxer Movement at the end of the 19th century, China and Britain 
would not have become belligerents once more. A durable peace 
was wrought by the Treaty System, albeit a very different kind of 
peace from the dream of the Mancbu rulers. The Manchu rulers 
found that they had bought peace only by obeying the orders of 
the British diplomats. The arrogance of the British officers in China 
was comparable to the British Nabobs in India, which indicates 
that the Treaty System in China was only a variation of British Raj 
in India. Treaty Imperialism or Informal Imperialism was a fact 
beyond dispute. 


IV 

Let us now examine the components of the Treaty System. It 
combined the following political devices to facilitate imperialist 
interests to fasten their tentacles on the Chinese economy: (a) treaty 
diplomacy, (h) treaty ports, ( c ) tariff control, (d) interference in 
Chinese jurisprudence, and ( e ) interference in China's foreign 
affairs. 

We have likened British treaty diplomacy in China to the 
legendary tightening of the magic ring around monkey Sun’s neck. 
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The Fairbankian perspective would think this a necessity as the 
Chinese diplomatic tradition was as unmanageable according to 
modem norms of international intercourse as the monkey’s indis- 
ciplined behaviour. Superficially this has a point. But when we 
cross-examine the international behaviour of Britain and other 
western powers, we can see that the only norms in international 
relations was “might is right**. The most unequal aspect of the 
unequal treaties was the absence of reciprocity. There was only 
one-way traffic, although on paper it did not look so. The treaties 
were in no way binding prodigal China to international behaviour. 
They rather wrought the tradition of direct interefence in a sover¬ 
eign country’s affairs. The western powers' treatment of 19th century 
China can be compared to present-day international attitude 
towards South Africa. For its minority regime of apartheid, the 
South African government is not endeared to the majority of the 
international community. But no country is waging war on her 
and concluding treaties with her to prohibit her from various com¬ 
missions and omissions. China in the 19th century did not seem 
to be so unreasonable as South Africa is today. Even if she was, 
Britain and other western powers (if they were genuinely commit¬ 
ted to international norms aad justice) should have only severed 
relations with her and imposed economic sanctions on her. To use 
war and treaty pressure to uphold norms of international behavi¬ 
our only compounds the sin. 

It was not just the treaties, but a pattern of international 
behaviour had been woven along with the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Nanjing. This pattern of behaviour may be characterized as, 
from the British standpoint, an attitude of you- should-never-touch- 
me and I-should-always-touch-you. The Opium War chopped off 
the Manchu government’s prohibitory hand on opium to give 
immunity to an international crime which no modern government 
can tolerate. While the Chinese government was taught by the 
Opium War to refrain from curtailing the “freedom* 1 of British and 
other “foreign devils'*, it discovered to its regret that western, parti¬ 
cularly British, interference was close on its heels like a shadow. 
While before the Opium War foreign traders used to be advised 
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by the Hupp) (Customs Sup*r ntendcni) at Guarg/-hou to “mind 
vour own business’*, the Cl.irese defence line of touch mc-not 
crumbled against Bril'sh gun f e r.r.d ha*! t put up v\Lh the inter¬ 
vening hard fr m abroad. ^ c N n g-hcn, the last Moiirgan of 
Chinese an'i-interfercnce resistance, died in captivity in Fort 
William in 1 859. 

Contrary to Fairbank s observation, the Ch nC'C government 
was utterly unprepared f*. r the western treaty d pi. n.at:c offensive. 
There was no fore ga n ini^uy in Be jing, and f.nJgn afLirs had 
always been entru> ed t< the Yiccny cf th* two Guang provinces, 
because Guangzhou, wheie tiie \ icen y’s oflue was based, w;>s the 
only Chinese port where European trade;s (cx^c 1 ; the Russians) 
were admitted during the ‘Canton (Gouug/huuj I raoe Period”. 
One of the results ot the “see^nd settlement" was ih<. establishment 
of Zongli yattien in the imperial court which was China’s first 
modem foreign office. 

Characteristic of imperialist treaty diplomacy was the western 
powers’ preference to deal with ceitain cou;tie:s who were prone 
to submission. One such cou tier was Li Hongzhjng (1823-1901), 
virtually China’s Secreiar) of State and roving ambassador in the 
last three decades of the 19.h ccniury. The foreign powers liked 
him because not cnly they could bend him to the maximum, but 
he also wielded enormous power in the imperial court. Besides, a 
large number of foreign nationals were employed by him as assis¬ 
tants, agents, and advisors. 12 in Li there was a built-in mechanism 
in Chinese society for collaboration with foreign aggressors. On 
many occasions, the foreign powers made it clear to the Beijing 
rulers that they would enter into negotiations only if the Chinese 
side was represented by Li Hongzhang. When Thomas Wade was 
blowing hot and cold with Beijing before the conclusion of the 
Chefoo Convention, he ultimately raised the condition for treaty 
negotiation, i.e. the Chinese government should appoint a pleni- 
petentiary who could be trusted by the British to talk with him, 
making it amply clear that the man he had in mind was Li Hong- 

12. Some of Li's foreign pro leges are portrayed in RK. Douglas, Li 
HungchaMg (London, 1895}, pp. 223-229. 
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zhang. 11 This mode of treaty diplomacy does not befit international 
dealings between equal sovereign countries. It amounted to inter¬ 
ference by Britain in China's internal affairs. Besides, for a pro¬ 
tocol-conscious Briton to name a top-ranking Manchu courtier to 
sit at the negotiation table with a much junior ranking ambassa¬ 
dor from Britain is unthinkable. But the truth was that under the 
Treaty System, the status of China was not better than a British 
vassal. 

The treaty ports constituted an important part of the Treaty 
System. The abnormality of such ports violated all norms of inter¬ 
national behaviour. In 1981, if all the Indian ports are closed to 
ships from Israel, the latter can do nothing except protest. Naming 
specific Chinese ports to be opened to British shipping in Sino- 
British treaties on the pretext that China should open to the “free 
trade" of Britain was already imperialist aggression. But this was 
not all. 

In the beginning, the Treaty of Nanjing only prescribed that 
five Chinese ports should be open to British trade. Shanghai was 
one. But the history of Shanghai illustrates what British imperia¬ 
lism was up to in giving prominence to the opening of ports in a 
triumphal treaty. The opening of Shanghai was marked by the 
arrival of one hundred British nationals at the port representing 
25 British firms in November 1843. Although the Chinese govern¬ 
ment was adhering to both the letter and the spirit of the Treaty 
of Nanjing, Britain raised new problems in 1845 by demanding a 
permanent leasehold of land in Shanghai, which was never provi¬ 
ded in the treaty. No modern government, however small, would 
yield to such a demand even if it were from a superpower. At that 
time, the British argued: since you have conceded my right to free 
trade on your soil you have to provide me with an exclusive place 
to stay, for I cannot live with your filthy and uncouth people, and 
I need the exclusiveness as my security. The Manchu government 
which did not know how to defend China's national interest con¬ 
ceded the demand. 

13. Fan Wen tan, Zhongguo jindat tki (History of Modern Chins), Vol. I, 
(Beijing, 1961), p. 223. 
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Britain established her settlement in Shanghai in 1848. The 
Americans followed suit, as if to flock together with birds of the 
tame feather. But, to their chagrin, when the Americans hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes emulating their imperialist elder-brother, they 
got a rebuff from the elder-brother—that the land on which they 
had set their feet was exclusive British territory, hence no flag 
other than the Union Jack could be put up. The British protest 
was extraordinary, because the leased land had never been ceded 
to Britain. Anyway, the Americans learnt their first lesson in 
Treaty System, and promptly got a separate American settlement 
created. A year later, in 1849, the French also got a similar settle¬ 
ment. This was how the famous “foreign concessions'* in Shanghai 
acquired their legitimacy—by grabbing. The Manchu government 
was so innocent that the imperialist powers did not have to invoke 
arms to obtain such a vital concession. Pressure within the Treaty 
System was all the imperialist powers needed to achieve it. 

In 1854, the three foreign “concessions" (settlements) formed a 
Municipality and forced the Chinese government to grant new 
Land Regulations which virtually gave away Chinese sovereignty 
for a song. The Regulations empowered the foreigners to admini¬ 
ster Shanghai proper (i.e. the foreign settlements) by themselves 
with the power of taxation and right to maintain a police force. 
The Municipal Council of Shanghai split into two in 1863: (0 the 
International Settlement (British and US), and (ft) the French 
Concession. 

In 1869, Britain and other powers further forced the Chinese 
government to revise the Land Regulations to empower the for¬ 
eigners to establish a Court of Consuls in the foreign concessions. 
By this act, the powers removed any claim of Chinese jurisdiction 
over Shanghai. The Municipal Council (International) also expan¬ 
ded the limits of the settlement. By the end of the 19th century, 
Shanghai (the foreigners' Shanghai) became one of the few great 
cities of the world with immense wealth and a population of one 
million, the overwhelming majority being Chinese. 

The story of the growth of Shanghai reads like the proverbial 
story of the Arab and the Camel. When the imperialist powers first 
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demanded the port to be opened for *T:ee tia^e,” i was like the 
can.el beseeching sympathy from the Arab u> a U \\ ii.m to put his 
head into the Arab** lent for wain.ih. Until the impel.a sis asked 
the Chinese government to lease some and SVr foreign tiaJers to 
have a settled life in Shanghai, it was like ihe camel asking the 
Arab to allow him to put ii.s front kgs into the tent. U lien the 
imperialists asked for the right of niumopal aon in«s.i*iiii n, includ¬ 
ing revenue and police, it was like the camel further asking permis¬ 
sion to get his baek into tne Arao s tent. 1 inul.y, when the im¬ 
perialists established a Court of Consuls at Shanghai and completely 
excluded the place lKm Chinese jui.swtin n, it was hkc the camel 
teilmg the Arab after fuhy enteijng iiko the te.it mat tlie lent was 
just big enough for him and hud no room Joi the Arab. 

This Arab-vamel relaiionhip in the growth of lieaty p^rts helps 
ls understand the true nature of the * free trade’ expansion. In the 
name of free trade, western powers, paiticuiarl) Britain, caived out 
exclusive pockets on Chinese soil wh.ch are generally described at 
impelium inimperio (empire within <.mp.ro.). The oea.y ports were 
not only mini-empires of the foreigners vvidiin Ch.nese empire, but 
outposts of the imperialist powers in China. It was threugh these 
OLtposts that the imperialist poweis coind exercise remote control 
over Chinese atlairs, to legislate the % seal, autoinauc switcuooard”, 
to borrow E.J. Hobsbawn’s description. Indeed it was British ingen¬ 
uity to settle for the treaty ports m China to make super-profits 
but avoid governing the savages. In other words, a comprehensive 
network of treaty ports in China was a much improved version of 
the British Raj in India. This explains why Britain was demanding 
more and more treaty ports in the three settlements of treaty history 
five in the first (Nanjing) settlement, eleven more in the second 
(Tianjin and Beijing) settlement, and four more in the third (Chefoo) 
settlement making a total of twenty treaty ports extending from 
Tianjin, the main entrepot in the north, to China's southernmost 
haven Guangzhou, and from the upper stream of Yangtze in the 
west to the coast of Taiwan in the east. 

With a network of treaty ports the imperialist powers ruled 
China by proxy. This fact is taken cognizance of by Fairbank, who 
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sect the emergence of a new ruling elite whom he calls the “treaty 
port mandarins*'. Had the Synarchy theory not preoccupied his 
mind, Fair bank could have given us a vivid picture of the treaty 
port governance of China through these “treaty port mandarin*’ 
collaborators. Here our difference lies in that while Fairbank is 
more interested in the aspect of Chinese collaboration in this 
governance, we are concerned with the imperialist rule in it. This 
rule through treaty ports can be seen in both the political and 
economic fields. 

Politically, the centre of gravity in each treaty port lay in the 
administrative apparatus which the foreign powers (mainly Britain) 
had established around the personality of the foreign consul(s). 
These consuls of young age and low ranking (according to their 
home hierarchical structure) wielded no less political influence than 
their colleagues m other countries, say India. By political influence 
we exclude direct participation in routine domestic Chinese anairs 
which is what Fairbank means by Britain being “far away from 
dominant in the day-to-day situation”. But the day-to-day situation 
in the political field was gradually being altered through imperialist 
influence resulting in a centrifugal tendency which culminated in 
the famous declaration of neutrality by six southern Chinese 
provinces at a time when the allied army of eight foreign countries 
attacked Chinese capital in 1900. The imperialist powers* ex-patriots 
in question were Liu Kunyi, Viceroy of Jiangsu and Jiangxi 
provinces, Zhang Zhidong, Viceroy of Hubi (Hupeh) and Hunan 
provinces, and Li Hongzhang, Viceroy of Guangdong and Guangxi 
proxinces, who declared that they would not abide by the Imperial 
Court's edicts declaring war against the foreign powers. Liu Kunyi 
disobeyed the order of Beijing to send reinforcement northwards to 
fight the foreign invaders, while Li Hongzhang did not respond to 
the Empress Dowager's call to Beijing. Fucthermore, the famous 
“treaty port mandarin", Sheng Xuanhuai (Sheng Hsuan-huai), nego¬ 
tiated with foreign consuls on behalf of the neutral viceroys a 
protocol to protect the south-eastern provices in China. The day- 
to-day situation of those crucial years was vitiated by the political 
dominance radiated from the treaty ports. If in times of hostility, 
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Britain and other imperialist powers could divide the loyalty of 
Chinese top ranking politicians, the former's p< lilical influence 
during peace time would be much greater. The treaty ports had 
played an imp rtant role in forming an undeclared British sphere 
of influence in the Yangtze valley much before the notorious 
scramble for “cutting the Chinese melon*' took place at the end of 
the 19th cen!ury. 

That top-ranking Chinese officials were amenable to the treaiy 
port influence had a deep-rooted cause. Here I regret to have to 
use the word “ex-patriots” to describe Li Hongzhang and other two 
Viceroys, for at heart these mandarins sincerely wished China to 
be strong and all of them had been in the forefront of the “self- 
strengthening” movement. However, since they were all seasoned 
careerists, they knew how to swim with the tide. The examples of 
anti-imperiahst hard-liners like Lin Zexu (Lin Tse-hsu), Peng 
Tingzhen, Ye Mingchen, projected a near-tragedy of individual 
imperial careers. The lesson of such characters conveyed to Li and 
company the truth that the foreign powers could be humoured but 
not challenged. Moreover, any politician of vision could see that 
the Manchu rulers were like the setting sun, while the pro-western 
forces were like the rising stars in China. The treaty ports symbo¬ 
lized the superiority of the economic, political, and military power 
of western imperialism, and also a daily reminder of the disastrous 
wars and humiliating defeats to Li Hongzhang and others, who 
seemed to be warned by the intruders with the ancient Chinese 
maxim; “If you obey me, you prosper; if you defy me, you die.” 
(Shun wo zhe chang , ni wo zhe wang.) They were coerced and 
coaxed to do the imperialist bidding. 

Here, I must draw the readers’ attention to a perspective projec¬ 
ted by Nathan A. Pclcovits in his famous book Old China Hands 
and the Foreign Office (New York, 1948, reprint, 1969). Pclcovits 
has gained an insight from his study of conflicting interests within 
Britain vb-a-vishet expansion in 19th-century China, and charac¬ 
terized British politicians presiding over Britain’s China policy as a 
restraining force against the greedy commercial expansionists. On 
the one hand, British merchants demanded that their government 
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“force open the Chinese oyster with a sword” and “gather the 
pearl”. On the other hand, the British government adopted a 
“policy of piecemeal and gradual extension of the frontiers if eco¬ 
nomic opportunity in China.” (p. 3) The treaty ports and correspond¬ 
ing arrangements, he adds, were the result of the “constant struggle 
between the mercantile demand for an all-out attack on Chinese 
backwardness at whatever cost, and governmental reluctance to 
undertake the responsibility even of quasi-sovereignty in China.” 
(p. 2) While the British government was forced by circumstances, 
says Pelcovits, to scramble for spheres of influence and to grab 
Chinese naval bases at the end of the 19th century in order to 
“counterpoise” Russian and German expansions, it resisted the 
^demands} of dealing “directly with the Yangtse viceroys as the 
Government of India with the Maharajas”, and “China never 
became another India.” (pp. 300-302) 

There is no gainsaying that the Foreign Office in London 
showed insight and prudence in its China policy vis-a-vis the lobby 
for naked aggression on and blatant exploitation of China. But the 
difference between the British government policy and commercial 
war cries was only that between sophistication and the want of it. 
To conceive British government prudence as a counterweight to her 
economic aggression on China is not viewing events in their true 
historical perspective. The treaty ports were the very expression of 
an “all-out attack on Chinese backwardness”, if by this Pelcovits 
means to describe British economic exploitation of China. Pelco- 
vits' presentation of the “struggle” between British doves and hawks, 
in fact, has mixed up two different issues: direct rule of China and 
an all-out economic offensive. Regarding direct rule, there was 
conflict between the government lobby and the “Old China Hand” 
lobby, while the two were united in the effort to bleed China white. 
I venture to say that British economic onslaught against China 
which was not under her direct rule was even mpre ruthless ard 
intensive than that against India which was under her direct rule, 
lust to mention British export of Indian opium and Indian cottoji 
yarn to China is evidence enough. British opium yolicV not on ^' 
saved India from being “poisoned,” but allowed her some 
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rr*irinat profit, no that from the rank of Indian opinm traders in 
China emerged one of modem India's top-ranking family of national 
bourgeoisie, the Tatai. On the other hand, the damping of large 
quantity of Indian mill cotton yam in China served to promote 
industrial growth in India while nipping Chinese entrepreneurial 
initiatives in the bud. British indirect rule and all-out economic 
exploitation in China fitted each other like hand in glove. Britain’s 
treaty-oriented policy was certainly not the "piecemeal” expansion 
of British economic order in China. Nor can the treaty p >rti be 
regarded as a compromise arrangement so far as the "opening of 
the Chinese oyster” is concerned. 

Before we take up the economic aspects of the treaty ports, let 
us discuss an ugly spot allegedly associated with China's treaty 
ports, viz. there were prohibited areas with open notification that 
Chinese and dogs were denied admission. This was vehemently 
contested by an English writer who says: "One may take this oppor¬ 
tunity to try to nail down another particularly mischievous and 
persistent slander—that at the gates of the Public Gardens in 
Shanghai there used to be a notice ’Dogs and Chinese not admit¬ 
ted.' During the First World War. after the entry into it of both 
China and America, the United States Government sent an inquiry 
into the Municipal Council of Shanghai as to the truth of this 
legend. The Council made a thorough investigation right back to 
the beginning of the Gardens and was able to show conclusively 
That the alleged notice was a myth.Nothing of the kind ever existed. 
A full statement on the subject was published in the Municipal 
Gazette and the local papers. Yet it seems impossible to kill that 
story, which in recent years I have seen repeated in books on 
China....” 14 

The feeling echoed above is like the lament of a hardened 
thief who, for once, has been charged with a theft he has actually 
not committed. However, it has been common knowledge and an 
undeniable fact that the Chinese who had actually contributed to 
the prosperity of Shanghai was never treated with dignity by the 

M. O M, Green, Tka Fonignar in China (London, 19421, p. 5*. 
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imperialist municipal authorities of the city. Even in the 1930s, 
long after the First World War, Chinese were not admitted into 
the public park on the Bund, while their yellow-skinned brothers 
from Japan were admitted, and so were their brown-skinned 
Indian brethren. Below is an evidence furnished by no less a person 
than Guo Mojo (1892-1978), one of China’s eminent modern 
writers, scholars and statesmen, and the first President of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences of the People’s Republic of China 
till his death. Guo narrated his experience in the thirties: “Unable 
to en*er the Park on the Bund. All right. I put on a Western suit 
to enter it as an impersonation of Japanese. The pitiable Stateless 
Slaves! Pity that we are not even as good as the Stateless Slaves. 
Even the Indians can enter it freely. Only we Chinese are dogs.” 11 

The last sentence is clearly a reference to the insulting notice. 
Incidentally, Guo Mojo was a renowned historian and also an 
archaeologist who knew how to distinguish historical fact from 
legend. We need not guess whether his reference to “Chinese and 
dogs** had the backing of archival inquiry. Even without it we have 
proof that Guo himself as a Japan-returned highly educated 
Chinese had the feeling that Chinese were treated by the treaty 
ports as no better than dogs. There is an even more significant 
aspect to Guo's grievance, viz., China’s semi-colonial status or 
"informal** membership of Britain’s colonial order was even more 
unenviable than that of the Indian colony in the political structure 
of the British Empire. Chinese remained “savages” in the eyes of 
the imperialist powers even if they were not directly governed, and 
were supposed to have been dealt with “free trade” politics. Free 
Trade Imperialism was a pill which tasted even more bitter than 
imperialist direct rule. 

Economically, the treaty ports' first and foremost role was to 
integrate the Chinese economy into the imperialist world order. 
In this aspect, the difference between “formal” and “informal” 
empires was even thinner than in the political aspect. In the formal 

15. Guo Mojo, "Yue Shi” (Lunar Eclipse) in Zhortgguo xinwenxut drxi 
(Great Collection of China's New Literature) (Shanghai; 1935), Vol. XI p. 191. 
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empire, say India, metropolitan Britain became her landlord and 
collected land revenue from Indian soil. This was not done in 
China, and here was a major difference. However, as I have dealt 
with elsewhere, the Indian goose was kept alive and fat to lay 
golden eggs for Baitain permanently by diverting the relentlesi 
drain onto China through “opium imperialism”. The result was 
that the informal British empire in China shared the burden with 
the formal Indian colony to ensure periodical remittances of 
surplus revenue from India to Britain. Opium imperialism had, 
thus, equalized the disparity between the “informal” China and 
‘formal” India, both of which became “equal” partners in paying 
annual tribute to the Exchequer in London. Only the nature of 
the tribute remained different—Indians pa)ing land revenue, 
Chinese paying opium revenue. 

Coming to exploitation through commercial and financial 
avenues, there was no inherent disparity between the formal and 
informal situations. Britain, for instance, could exploit informal 
China and formal India with equal ease if she could neutralize 
interference from the Chinese political authorities which were not 
under the direct control of Britain. Here comes the relevance of 
the treaty system. Every treaty concluded between Britain and 
China bore a central theme, i e. to neutralize Chinese political 
interference in British trade to the maximum possible extent. The 
meaning of “free trade” lies in her freedom from Chinese political 
interference. Having achieved this, the disparity between the 
formal and informal situations became non-existent. For, we know 
that Adam Smith (1723-90) and his disciples had already gifted to 
mankind a global exploitation system through the manipulation of 
money and goods. This system can effectively employ the talents 

of the whole world to earn super-profits for a handful of people 
who only exercise remote control. On-the-spot presence is not 
required for financial, industrial and commercial monopolists to 
exploit a far-flung area. The Jardine-Matheson Company could 
achieve optimum operation both in British India and “informal” 
British-China. 
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The treaty ports played a dual role in facilitating the above 
mentioned universal exploitation in China. First, they acted as 
protectors of the freedom of such an exploitation, warding off 
local political interference. Second, they provided bases of opera¬ 
tion for international enterprises. The treaty ports facilitated the 
establishment of commercial and financial networks which linked 
individual Chinese small-scale producers and consumers with eco¬ 
nomic headquarters in the Atlantic. For instance, the Jardine 
Company could get direct supply of raw silk from silk-worm 
farmers in the Yangtze valley, and British and Indian cotton 
yarn was delivered directly to Chinese handloom weavers in the 
vicinity of treaty concessions. In this way, the economic integra¬ 
tion of China into international finance and commercial capitalism 
was at complete as that of India. 

By providing bases for international economic forces, the 
treaty ports themselves emerged as new economic centres in China. 
The Chinese economy became an export-import-oriented treaty- 
port economy, while the treaty ports became economically, even 
more than politically, China*! centres of gravity. 

About tariff control, one of the characteristics of the Treaty 
System, it was a repetition of the story of the Arab and the camel. 
First, foreign traders complained that the Chinese customs duties 
were too high during the Canton Trade period. Hence the proviso 
of limiting them to 5 per cent ad valorem (according to invoiced 
value of the goods) in the treaties of the first settlement. Then 
efforts were made to interfere in China’s internal taxation struc¬ 
ture, which resulted in the foreigners’ taking over the maritime 
custom services of China. Two peculiar monuments of the Treaty 
Era were: (a) the foreign cadre of China’s customs office, and 
(h) Robert Hart (1835-1911) who remained chief of this custom 
services for 46 years from 1863 till he retired in 1908. Hart was 
not only Inspector General of Manchu government’s Directorate 
of Maritime Customs, he was at that time virtually China’s finance 
and foreign minister. His interference in China’s external and 
internal affairs could only happen in the jungle of treaty imperialism, 
so that Fairbank has named him as one ofthe triumvirate in China 
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along with Empress Dowager and Li Hongzhang to prove the case 
of Manchu-Chinese-Western "Synarchy". (Trade and Diplomacy 
p. 465) Here Fairbank very tactfully uses Hart as a scapegoat for 
the real culprits of imperialism. As the western pillar of the 
Synarchy found its personification in Hart (just as Empress Dowa¬ 
ger represented the Manchu pillar and Li Hongzhang the Chinese), 
Fairbank’s Synarchy virtually transformed into a personal alliance, 
with the larger international issues being pushed to the back¬ 
ground. We may ask: how an ordinary Englishman like Robert 
Hart could rise to such importance. And even if it was true that 
imperialist forces were operating only in the background, in whose 
boat was Hart standing? There is no doubt that Hart was the 
very instrument of treaty imperialism, particularly British treaty 
imperialism. 

Hart and his Maritime Customs Services were like a double- 
edged sword of imperialism. One edge protected the competitive 
advantages of western partcularly British, imports, including opium, 
and the other pushed Chinad eeper and deeper into indebtedness 
to western, particularly. British, financial, oligarchy. China's 
maritime customs revenue was not only used as mortgage against 
foreign loans, but was also made to pay war indem-indemnities 
which the imperialist powers had imposed on China through the 
treaties. Thus by allowing foreigners to control the tariff, the 
Chinese government had not only mortgaged China's tariff auto¬ 
nomy, but mortgaged the maritime customs revenue itself. 

Imperialist interference in China's jurisprudence was effected 
through the treaty provision of extra-territorial rights to foreigners 
In China. Fairbank traces this provision "back to the custom 
whereby Arab headmen at medieval Zayton and Canton had taken 
personal responsibility for their countrymen." (Trade and Diplo¬ 
macy , p. 466) Let us put the record straight. 

True, western traders, admitted to the treaty ports, were not 
the first foreigners to settle in Chinese porta in large numbers. For 
centuries during Tang and Song dynasties in the second half of 
the first millennium A.D., Arabs, Persians, Indians, Sri Lankans 
and traders from South-east Asia had stayed in China, particularly 
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at Guangzhou and Quanzhou (Marco Polo’s “Zayton”). The 
Chinese government, for the convenience of both administration 
and the foreigners, accommodated them in separate colonies called 
fanfang (foreign colony), and asked the foreign settlers to nominate 
their own chiefs called fanzhang (foreign chiefs) who were treated as 
Chinese government officials. The “foreign chief” enjoyed limited 
judicial authority as arbiter of civil disputes among foreign settlers, 
but bad no jurisdiction over penal law. There was a sea of differ¬ 
ence between this ancient foreign autonomy and the modern extra¬ 
territoriality. 

Ancient Arabs and other foreigners did not reach China by 
gunboats or other deterrent means. Their exemplary behaviour 
and respect for local authorities won Chinese good-will and trust. 
Hence the grant of autonomy to them. But the 19th-century 
European visitors were notorious troublemakers, who won for 
themselves only the Chinese nickname of yang guizi (ocean devils). 
The extra-territorial rights they enjoyed in China were not granted 
to them on China's own accord, but were the booty of aggressive 
wars. By making the two cases analogous, Fairbank only reveals 
the identical Chinese hand giving autonomy to foreigners, but con¬ 
ceals the pistol which modern Europeans struck at the back of the 
Chinese in sharp contrast to their ancient Arab predecessors who 
held out only olive branches towards their Chinese hosts. 

The genesis of extraterritoriality can only be traced to the 
arrogance of the imperialist culture and social Darwinism. Those 
Europeans who were law-abiding at home had the propensity to 
defy all laws abroad under the influence of imperialist culture. 
Social Darwinism made them disrespect non-Christian and non¬ 
white authorities. Even during the Canton Trade period, British 
traders bad developed the touch-me-not attitude before Chinese 
justice. The idea of extra-territorial jurisdiction in China originated 
from a proposal to the British government by the East India 
Company’s Conton Council headed by W.H. Pigou in 1784 after a 
European (perhaps British) had been executed by the Chinese 
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government in the well-known Lady Hughes incident. 11 Although 
it took sixty long years for Britain to put the proposal into practice 
in China, the Lady Hughes incident was the fountain-head of 
British defiance of Chinese justice, which grew stronger with the 
expansion of British commercial and military power. 

That extra-territoriality was an expression of imperialist touch- 
me-not-ism can be proved by Article IX of the Sino-British Treaty 
of Tianjin (1858). which says that Chinese government officials can 
arrest unlawful Britons on Chinese soil but should not subject 
them “to any Ill-usage in excess of necessary restraint" (italics 
added). This was deterrent enough for Chinese officials. Let ua 
imagine how difficult it was to apprehend a violent foreigner 
gently. Few criminals would encounter arrest without resistance or 
an attempt to escape. When a scuffle took place, how could it be 
guaranteed that no trace of it would remain on the body of the 
defying foreigner? As the Chinese officials had no power to punish 
a foreign offender, but had to hand him over to the nearest foreign 
consul of the offender’s nationality, they were not too sure what 
the foreigner might report. If he complained about “ill-usage" (a 
very ambiguous term) to the British Consul, and the latter in turn 
accused the Chinese officials of violation of treaty provisions, the 
result would be disastrous for the concerned Chinese officials. 
This explains why during the Treaty Era, few Chinese officials 
dared apprehend foreign offenders. Even if they did, few offenders 
got punished by the authorities of their own nationality. China 
under the Treaty System was a paradise for foreign criminals. 

Treaty of extraterritoriality was not only exemption of foreign 
offenders from lawful punishment of the land, it also constituted 
a foreign interference in China’s internal affairs because of the 
invocation of extraterritorial rights to protect the "proteges". For¬ 
eigners could name naturalized persons and even Chinese as their 
proteges, who could then enjoy the same judicial immunity as the 
foreigners did. This protege clause of the Treaty System gave green 

16. H.B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to 
China , I735-1S34 (Oxford. 1926). Vol 2, p. 107. 
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signal to the missionaries to meddle with legal disputes between 
Christian converts and their non-Christian compatriots. Such 
interventions were mainly responsible for the rise of anti-Christian 
riots which were widespread in 'Mhina at the end of the 19th 
century. 

The authority of the Chinese government was further erode** 
with the protege provision in the treaties. As the famous US missi¬ 
onary, diplomat and scholar, S.W. Williams observes in bis classic 
The Middle Kingdom (Vol. II, London, 1883): 44 -. [Chinese] rulers, 
ignorant of the real meaning of these principles of ex-territoriality, 
were tied down to observe them, and found themselves within a 
few years humbled before those of their own subjects who had 
begun to look to foreigners for protection.** (p. 657) 

With the treaty powers putting the magic ring around the 
neck of the Chinese government and every now and then invoking 
the spell to tighten it, China maintained her sovereignty in foreign 
affairs only in name. The treaty powers not only dictated terms to 
the Chinese government when they dealt with it in bilateral 
matters, they also did not remain indifferent while watching 
China’s transactions with others. We have quoted P.T. Moon in 
the second part of this essay in praise of British initiative in intro¬ 
ducing the '’most favoured nation” clause in the treaties. It is easy 
to sec how shallow the British claim was for sharing their rights in 
China with other nations. Indeed, Britain was the first treaty 
power to claim the most favoured nation status in China, and re¬ 
mained so throughout the 19th century. While Britain could claim 
parity with whatever new concessions other nations had exacted 
from China, the other powers could never equal what Britain had 
obtained. There was only one Hong Kong to hoist the Union Jack 
along the entire China coast. The treaty ports in China were all 
controlled by British consuls, who only tolerated parallel control 
by the French in Shanghai but nowhere else. 

There was a peculiar British relationship with Beijing which 
other powers could not emulate. The Treaty System was a British 
strategy to integrate China into Pax Britarmica according to the 
dynamics of British economic expansion, while her European 
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counterpart! came to China only to claim a share of the spoilt. 
Treaty diplomacy, treaty ports, treaty tariff control, and treaty 
extraterritoriality were all British political mechanics of, by and 
for British interests. Others who came to share the spoils only 
obtained fringe benefits. 

There was another peculiarity in Sino-British relations which 
brooked no imitators, i.e. Robeit Hart and his Maritime Customs 
Service. Hart provided an additional gear to Britain's engine of 
interference. Apparently Hart was a faithful Chinese official, enjoy¬ 
ing the trust of the Beijing government. At heart he had divided 
loyalty between his employer country and his own country. Hart's 
protection of British interests was two fold: (i) in every important 
Sino-British negotiation Hart not only supplied vital information 
about Chinese intentions, calculations, strength and weakness to 
the British side, but also mobilized influence at his command to 
persuade the Chinese side to accept British terms; (ii) in a multi- 
cornered contest among western powers in bidding loans, railway 
contracts, etc. Hart always threw his weight in favour of British 
interest We may cite a couple of instances to prove this. 

On 17 July, 1876, Hart addressed a confidential dispatch to his 
subordinates at the Maritime Customs Office at Tianjin, the con¬ 
tents of which were ultra-political. It starts with a reference to 
Hart's meeting with the British Ambassador Thomas Wade, who 
informed Hart that he would leave for Yantai after a week's stay 
at Shanghai. The dispatch then says (I give below my own English 
translation of the Chinese version of the dispatch): 4< If China is to 
depute an officer to negotiate [with Wade]... the officer must have 
the imperial edict appointing him as plenipotentiary. The officer 
must have new ideas, must be generous in negotiations, should 
not go a step forward after retreating a step. If [the Chinese 
government] does not follow this instruction, it would be in vain 
in sending a negotiator. 

“Judging what Ambassador Wade has told, when imperial 
officers go to the British embassy to announce the imperial edict, 
it should not just be one officer with a deputy. There must be more 
people to make the British side feel honoured. 
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“Judging what Ambassador Wade has told, Britain has, indeed, 
attached great importance to the matter [dispute out of the murder 
of Margary], which may not be easily settled. The Inspector 
General [i.e. Hart himself] had earlier told Zongli yamen repeatedly 
about sending an ambassador to Britain. Generally, ail countries 
send ambassadors to every other country. 

“After prolonged deliberation the Inspector General intends to 
request His Excellency Li (Hongzhang) to memorialize his Majesty 
either to depute His Excellency alone, or to depute His Excellency 
Li along with other courtiers to go to Yantai to negotiate with 
Ambassador Wade ... Although the Inspector General cannot 
guarantee its surety [of a settlement] he wholeheartedly wishes His 
Excellency Li would do accordingly. Other courtiers going to 
Yantai would not be as effective as His Excellency Li personally 
taking the trip. In case the imperial permission is obtained, he 
should kindly reach Yantai by August 1st or 2nd. Any delay is 
undesirable and would spoil the chances of success." 19 

A curious documentl An internal directive from the Inspector 
General of Maritime Customs to his subordinates sounds like an 
indirect British ultimatum to the Chinese government, That the 
Chinese version of the communication was preserved in Beijing’s 
imperial archives shows that it had not only been read by Li 
Hongzhang who was the unnamed addressee of the letter but must 
have also been read by the imperial court, if not by Empress 
Dowager herself, after it was forwarded to Beijing by Li Hong¬ 
zhang. And it worked. Li was appointed Plenipotentiary to nego¬ 
tiate with Wade by imperial edict of 28 July, and he left Tianjin 
for Yantai on 17 August —a two weeks' delay to impress the British 
that he, a top-ranking Chinese courtier, could not be shuffled around 
by foreign powers like a pawn. 

Hart, as a private British citizen and an employee in Chinese 
government service had the audaciy tell the imperial court of China 
what to do, who to be appointed negotiator, and what attitude 

17. Jiang Tingfu (T.F. Taiangl), Jindcd Zhongguo waijiaoxhi ztllao (Collec¬ 
tion of important Source Materials in the Diplomatic History of Modern 
China), (1st edo, 1934, reprint, Taipei, 1959), Vol. U, pp. 157-158. 
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should adopt, etc. when there was high tension between Britain 
and China. Obviously, it was not any kind of Synarchy which 
made it so ridiculous. The plain truth behind all this was the 
powerful imperialist treaty system, which greatly restricted Chinese 
initiatives in foreign affairs. Hart constituted an important com¬ 
ponent of this treaty system. 

About Hart's role in building up British influence in China 
over and above other imperialist powers, we can cite one instance. 
Britain and Germany vied with each other in penetrating into 
China's newly organized modern military force. Hart was instru¬ 
mental in sending more British advisers into the new Chinese army, 
and in getting more British armaments and naval ships sold to 
China than Germany could. Again it was through Hart's good 
office that an Englishman, W.M. Lang, took charge of training in 
1882 of the North Sea Fleet, which was virtually Li Hongzhang*s 
personal property. 11 

We should not leave out the intermediary role of Hart in 
peace-making at the end of the Sino-French War (1884-85) which 
was a classical example of imperialist interference in China's 
foreign affairs. In July 1814, Zongli yaman instructed Hart to get 
in touch with J. Patenotre, French Ambassador, at Shanghai to 
negotiate a peace settlement with France. This instruction made 
Hart arrogate to himself the role of China's Plenipotentiary. A 
large number of people including foreign representatives were in 
the field as peace-makers. But Hart manoeuvred over others and 
sent, in January 1885, his officer in the Maritime Customs Service, 
James Duncan Cambell, to the French capital to conduct negotia¬ 
tions with the French Premier, Jules Ferry. Cambell finally signed 
a cease-fire protocol in Paris on behalf of the Chinese government 
on 4 April, 1885 which laid the ground for the final conclusion of 
the Sino-French Treaty of Tianjin signed by Li Hongzhang and 
Patenotre. 11 I may recount the well-known fact that the Chinese 
fought well during the Sino-French war, and that the Manchu 

18. Ding Mingnan «l al, op dt , p. 299. 

19. Ibid, pp. 295. 295-314. 
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government demonstrated total imbecility in concluding an unequal 
treaty with France while China was emerging a winner in the war. 
Hart was partially responsible for deceiving the Manchu court. 

Treaty diplomacy, treaty ports, treaty tariff, treaty extra¬ 
territoriality and the treaty system's overall interference in China's 
internal and external affairs are the indisputable evidence of the 
existence of a well-conceived and comprehensive infrastructure of 
governance which the imperialist powers, particularly Britain, hud 
imposed on China. Whether one calls it “treaty imperialism* 1 or 
“integration imperialism* 1 , or “informal* 1 imperialism, or “free 
trade*' imperialism, or even Synarchy, makes little difference. 

V 

Throughout this essay we have borrowed the idea of integra¬ 
tion of colonies by imperialism from the Gallagher-Robinson pers¬ 
pective to trace the vertical evolution of the Treaty System and the 
horizontal components of it. The integration perspective has help¬ 
ed us ascertain the true nature of imperialism in the various stages 
of treaty'formation, and various institutions under the treaty 
umbrella. From the British angle, particularly, it is crystal clear 
that every step taken from Nanjing to Yantai, and every institution 
built up from treaty port municipal council to the Inspector Gener¬ 
al's office had its eyes set on super profits—the pearl from the 
rtiinw oyster—the increasing flow of which could only be per¬ 
manently ensured by integrating China securely and soundly into 
Pax Briiannica. Once again, let us reiterate that the governance of 
Pax Britaimtca was a sophisticated and complicated international 
edifice, which involved “responsible" or other types of government, 
as observed by Gallagher and Robinson: “...throughout the Victor¬ 
ian period responsible government was withheld from colonies if it 
involved sacrificing or endangering British paramountcy or inter¬ 
ests. Wherever there was a fear of a foreign challenge to British 
supremacy in the continent or sub-continent concerned, wherever 
ths colony could not provide financially full responsibility, or, if 
they had already devolved it, intervened directly to secure their 
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interests once more. In other words, responsible government, far 
from being a separate device, was simply a change from direct to 
indirect methods of maintaining British interests. By slackening 
the formal political bond at the appropriate time, it was possible 
to rely on economic dependence and mutual good-feeling to keep 
the colonies bound to Britain while still using them as agents for 
further British expansion.** (EcHR t p. 4) 

In this paragraph are packed a lot of concepts which need to 
be sorted out to reinforce our new perspective. First of all, 
Gallagher and Robinson have suggested two kinds of British over¬ 
seas governance. One was "responsible government** or “direct 
method of maintaining British interests. 1 * This involved Britain 
assuming “full responsibility*’ of governance of the colony concern¬ 
ed, especially “financial** responsibility. The other was of British 
overseas governance which the two scholars have hinted at as an 
“indirect method of maintaining British interests*', but have not 
given a name to it This unnamed governance relied on “economic 
dependence*’ of the colony concerned on Britain, and on “mutual 
good-feeling*’ between the British metropoils and the colony to keep 
it “ bound to Britain." 

The governance unnamed by the two scholars can most appro¬ 
priately be called “irresponsible'* as distinguihable from “responsi¬ 
ble government". The difference between the two does not lie in 
the presence or absence of moral responsibility. Since we have 
already a definite notion of imperialism, which is one of the wont 
forms of human aggression and exploitation, there is no question 
of its ever having a sense of moral responsibility. What we mean 
by "responsible government" in British imperialism, or call it 
“responsible imperialism" for short, is the imperialist power taking 
up full responsibility, especially financial responsibility in the 
governance of a colony, as Britain did in India. The term "irres¬ 
ponsible governance" or “irresponsible imperialism" means the 
abstention from assuming such full responsibility on the part of the 
imperialist power. Yet there is an “indirect" device which binds 
the colony concerned with the metropolis. The treaty system in 
19th-century China was a version of this irresponsible imperialism. 
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The Treaty System was the indirect governance with which Britain 
not only maintained but developed her interests in China. 

Hobson, father of the theory of imperialism, has also conceiv¬ 
ed three different types of British colonies: (a) "Crown colonies*' in 
which the British Crown controlled the responsible government of 
the colony, (h) "colonies possessing representative institutions" in 
which neither the Crown nor the colony assumed "responsible 
government" or full control of government, and (c) "colonies pos¬ 
sessing representative institutions and responsible government" with 
the British Crown maintaining only a veto on colonial legislation, 
and control over the "governor" of the colony. 10 The last type is a 
reference to British colonies like Australia and Canada. China in 
the 19th century fell into a different category, in the sense that on 
the one hand there was less freedom than it appeared for China to 
run her own "responsible government*', while on the other, Britain 
had a complex network of control which might even exceed British 
control over Australia or Canada through the British-appointed 
governor. Hobson did not intend to use the term "irresponsible 
governance" to describe the British position in the second and third 
categories of colonies. But he has implicitly highlighted the exist¬ 
ence of alternative forms to Britain assuming responsible govern¬ 
ment in the colonies. This encourages us to develop the "irrespon¬ 
sible imperialism" perspective. 

Michael Edw&rdes in his book, already referred to in the third 
part of this essay, describes China in the 19th century as "the 
victim of imperialism without annexation." (p. 113) He adds that 
Britain had indulged in "cooperative pillage" in China without the 
"risks of attempting domination" (pp. 113-14) He further observes 
that in the era of "highly developed imperialism", the "weapons 
were no longer armies and navies, but loans and concessions." 
(p. 114) Edwardes has suggested that in its highly developed 
stage, imperialism has outgrown the old methods of territorial 
annexation, political domination, and the dependence of armies 
and navies for colonial supremacy. New or "indirect* v methods, 


20. Hobson, op eit , p. 22. 
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such as loans and concessions could do as efficiently a job as the 
old in achieving the goals of imperialism in China. 

Taking off from the perspective provided by Gallagher and 
Robinson, Hobson and Edwardes, we shall conclude that China in 
the 19th century was dominated by British and other western 
irresponsible imperialism which was a highly developed and 
sophisticated form of imperialism distinguishable from the classical 
form of imperialist domination as propounded by Hobson, Lenin, 
Moon and others. The characteristics of this irresponsible imperial¬ 
ism can be highlighted according to its manifestations in 19th- 
century China. 

In the first place, irresponsible imperialism, like absentee land¬ 
lordism, was a form of domination characterized by its deliberate 
omission. This form of domination skips responsible government, 
refrains from territorial annexation but does not totally give it up, 
and restricts the use of armies, navies, and police forces but main¬ 
tains them as a deterrence while occasionally using them when 
things go beyond control. In 19th-century China, people did not 
sing “God save the king/queen" as national anthem, the Union 
Jack did not fly over government buildings, government orders 
and corrcspt ndence were not in the name of His/Her Gracious 
Britannic Majesty but in the name cf the reigning title ol the 
Manchu emperor, and the armed forces and other para-military 
personnel did not wear British insignia and did not unfurl British 
standards. A visitor to China and India during those days saw the 
apparent presence and absence of the British Raj in the two 
countries. Yet those who knew the details of Britain's overseas 
interests could tell in general terms that as many British ships sailed 
to China as to India, that Britain had as great a stake in China as 
she had In India, as much super-profits flowed from China to 
Britain as they were from India. The term “irresponsible imperial¬ 
ism" combines both omission and commission. The first part of 
the term suggests the omission of “responsible government" the 
second part suggests the commission of exploitation and domina¬ 
tion. It was a paradoxical situation, but very much a historical 
fact in China during the 19th century. 
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Secondly, as the experience of China shows, irresponsible 
imperialism is neither an accidental happening nor a short-lived 
phenomenon. It is a well-conceived and well-designed system, and 
a permanent form of governance. It is a higher stage than classical 
or “responsible** imperialism, a master-piece in the history of 
imperialism. Only a highly experienced metropolis and a highly 
sophisticated imperialist culture can conceive and practise it. 
Fairbank has devoted years of study to present rn example of 
sophisticated, though pathetic and Quixotic, pal tern of the 
Chinese, a people of long experience of suffering, taking foreign 
aggression and domination on their stride. One alwtys wonders 
why so much attention should be paid to expose the dark spot of 
the vanquished, but not those of the vanquisher. A similar devo¬ 
tion to the British example of ingenuity, competence and tenacity 
in subjugating and exploiting foreign peoples who were numeri¬ 
cally hundreds of times greater than the population of the British 
Isles, would be far more meaningful at least to the developing 
world than all the studies of Synarchy and Sino-barbarian equa¬ 
tions put together. With the Fairbankian perspective prevailing in 
China history circles, we have forgotten the genius of imperialist 
governance, i.e. Britain. 

Here I am tempted to quote the observations of a renowned 
personality in 19th-century China, Liang Qichao (1873-1929), who 
wrote in the early 20th-century: “As the proverb goes: ‘Ten 
thousands of kites are not worthy one osprey’. This explains why 
several tens of thousands of Britons can rule over three hundreds 
million Indians. There are no less than several millions of my 
countrymen settling abroad, but they are only the oxen and horses 
to the other peoples. There are no more than ten thousand 
foreigners in my country, but they control our sovereignty.*' S1 I do 
not subscribe to Liang's social Drawinism. exalting the superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxons. But the phenomenon of less than ten 
thousands Britons perpetuating an irresponsible imperialist treaty 

21. Liang Qichao, "Jin zaohunyi” (On Prohibiting Fnrlv Marriage) in 
Yinblnghi quanji (Collected Essays from the "Ice Drinking Siudy"). (lerrint. 
Taipei, 1974), p. 136. 
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system in China, a country of four hundred million, for more than 
half a century (comparable to less than a hundred thousand 
Britons perpetuating the British Raj in India for nearly two cen¬ 
turies) should not be so quickly forgotten. Indeed, it deserves an 
inquiry as to how such a miracle was possible. 

British irresponsible imperialism over China represented the 
magic power of universal management of capitalist economy, in 
addition to Britain's ability to stabilize the existing socio-political 
order in China. Accumulated experience in the Far East had made 
Britons experts in dealing with various segments of China's ruling 
elite, how to deter them, coax them, divide them, deceive them 
and disarm them. British imperialism was not face to face with 
the Chinese masses in the “indirect" treaty rule, with the Chinese 
ruling elite forming a barrier. When the masses showed hostility 
to the new governance, British arms were at the ready to deal with 
them without mercy. But the Chinese casualties under irrespon¬ 
sible imperialism were caused mainly by British bullets, not ao 
much by British killing—bullets were fired on Britain's behalf by 
Chinese and Indian soldiers. In this aspect, Liang Qichao’s con¬ 
ception of ten thousand Britons versus four hundred million 
Chinese is misconceived. For, during the 19th century not even 
one hundred thousand among the four hundred million Chinese 
had united to fight the ten thousand. Before they could confront 
the British, they had first to overthrow the national ruling machine, 
which was a gigantic task. British irresponsible imperialism had, 
in fact, integrated itself with China's national ruling machine in 
dealing with the masses. Such an integration had given British 
irresponsible imperialism vitality to survive until the overthrow of 
the national ruling machine. 

Irresponsible imperialism, in this sense, is a sophisticated all¬ 
iance of native and foreign rulers. By alliance I do not mean Syna- 
rchy, which is a culture-oriented perspective, while the alliance bet¬ 
ween imperilism and natinal ruling elite in China had a deep socio¬ 
economic root-exploiting the masses for their para sitical but indul¬ 
gent existence. Of course, the alliance was no real commonwealth 
of co-prosperity. It was a combination of collusion and collision, 
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charged by hot-and-cold struggle-compromise and love-bate 
relationships. But there was give-and-take, mutual sharing of 
economic gains and mutual reinforcement of political security. 
The superiority of irresponsible imperialism over the “responsible" 
one lies in the fact that the indigenous power structure is by and 
large preserved intact. 

The Treaty System in 19th-century China, as we have seen, 
had only added an aspect of remote control to the existing ruling 
system of the land. The strength and weakness of this system 
thus centred round over-dependence on China’s ancien regime. 
The British irresponsible governance in China virtually died the 
day the Manchu government was overthrown. Thereafter Japan 
and United States made attempts to revitalize irresponsible im¬ 
perialism in China under their aegis without much success, simply 
because China's internal political situation was undergoing a con¬ 
vulsion. Finally, it was the American guns captured by the com¬ 
munist army which boomed the death knell of both the ancien 
regime and irresponsible imperialism in China. 

Let us now come to the third characteristic of irresponsible 
imperialism by examining the inter-relationship between the im¬ 
perialist power’s “responsibIe*’and “irresponsible" overseas govern¬ 
ance. Although we have conceived irresponsible governance as a 
superior and more sophisticated form of imperialist domination as 
compared with responsible government presided over by the 
metropolitan power, we should not forget that the latter is the 
foundation of the former. The Treaty System in China would have 
been unthinkable if there had not been British Raj in India. We 
have often compared India and China as a pair of colonial twins 
which was a fact. However, in the international order of Pax 
Britannica t the two countries were placed in different roles by the 
London rulers. This may be briefly spelled out. 

It was as if there was a chain-react ion, with the downfall in 
India leading to that of China. In many ways, British conquest of 
China was a corollary of her conquest of India. First, there was 
the triangular trade and opium which I have discussed elsewhere. 
Suffice it to say that if there had been no Indian opium the pattern 
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of British aggression against China would have taken a totally 
different turn. Second, the two Sino-Britiih war nicked “opium'* 
which had laid the foundation of the Treaty System could never 
have been fought had India not been a British colony. For, the 
British expeditionary forces were assembled in India and mostly 
manned by Indian sailors and soldiers. Third, the security forces 
in the British concessions of the treaty ports were dominantly 
Indian, thousands of turbaned Sikhs being employed as security 
police, traffic constables and gatemen, earning the nickname “Red¬ 
headed” (because of the red turban) among local Chinese. Fourth. 
India was British Empire's military, political and economic head¬ 
quarters in the East; the British officers in China, including the 
Governor of Hong Kong, had to take orders from India. In a 
way, India was a step closer to the metropolis than China. Fifth, 
there was a difference between “responsible** and “irresponsible” 
imperialism in Britain’s economic strategy. As I have discussed in 
my last article, in the scheme of British policy-makers Indians 
u'ere to be the major consumers of British cotton textiles, while 
Chinese were to be the major consumers of Indian opium. One of 
the aims of selling Indian opium in China was to augment the 
Indian purchasing power for British textiles. 

Irresponsible imperialism was made more irresponsible by the 
linkage between the treaty system and opium imperialism. This 
is illustrated by an observation of Fairbank: “In the cases of the 
consular service and opium trade there is some verisimilitude, for 
the superintendent of British trade, who was concurrently H.M.*a 
minister plenipotentiary of China and governor of Hong Kong, 
was the administrative head to whom the consuls looked for 
instructions, while the beautiful harbour of Hong Kong and its city 
of Victoria were the entrepot where opium cargoes from India 
were stored to await shipment to the receiving stations (in China]' 
(Trade and Diplomacy , p. 156) 

To prove this ‘'verisimilitude**, let us cite “The Hong Kong 
Government Ordinance No. 2 of 1858” enacted by ‘His Excellency 
Sir John Bowring, Knight, LL.D., Governor and Commander m 
Chief of the Colony of Hong Kong and its Dependencies, and 
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Vice Admiral of the tame, Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary and 
Chief Superintendent of the trade of British Subjects in China." 
The title of the Ordinance reads: "An Ordinance for Licensing and 
Regulating the Sale of prepared Opium." Explaining the purpose 
of issuing the Ordinance in his letter addressed to his superior 
authority in London, Bowring regarded opium "an article pre¬ 
eminently suited for taxation" by the Hong Kong government. He 
also enunciated a new policy of freeing the trade in "raw opium" 
(meaning the opium imported from India) from "fiscal interference" 
and subjecting "prepared opium" (meaning the opium extract 
prepared by Chinese for the pipes of the opium-smokers) to strict 
Hong Kong government monopoly. The Ordinance (approved by 
the Crown) armed Bowring with an additional authority—licensing 
the trading enterprises "to boil and prepare opium, and to sell and 
retail opium so boiled and prepared.Bowring thus became a 
six-headed Prince of Darkness with the sixth head as the licensing 
chief for preparing and selling opium extracts in China in addition 
to the five heads already listed in his Ordinance. 

Responsible and irresponsible imperialism are mutually com¬ 
plementary, just as India and China were in 19th century within 
the Pax Britannica . As the British enterprises in China were 
unthinkable without the foundation of British Raj in India, the 
latter's survival and prosperity were equally unthinkable without 
the opium trade and Treaty System in China. Money and goods 
flowed from the domain of Britain's responsible government in 
India into the domain of Britain's irresponsible governance in 
China and vice versa. Both flows formed a confluence of super¬ 
profits for the metropolis. 

If imperialism is the highest stage of development of capital¬ 
ism, irresponsible imperialism is the highest stage of imperialist 
development. The Treaty System in China was the highest stage 
British imperialism. However, by resorting to irresponsible im¬ 
perialism in China, Britain was expanding her economic power 

22. Irish University Parliamentary Papers: Area Studies, China (1972), 
Vol. 31, pp. 364-374. 
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and political influence to the extent of imbalance—much beyond 
what the narrow base of the British Isles could sustain. When the 
Treaty System in China collapsed at the onslaught of Chinese 
nationalist movement and with the exhaustion of the First World 
War, it was the beginning of a downward trend for Pax Britarmica, 
The British lion was truly the jungle king of the predatory inter¬ 
national order when the Treaty System in China yielded the best 
results for her in the last three decades of the 19th century. With 
the loss of both China and India by 1947, the British lion shrank 
to the size of a cat. After Britain no imperialist power has had any 
success with irresponsible imperialism, which now virtually 
vanishes. The Treaty System in China was, thus, the only success 
story of irresponsible imperialism. Its rise and fall deserves a more 
careful and exhaustive study than is possible in the present essay. 
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EUROPEAN HARPIES SUCKING CHINESE 
JUICE : A CASE OF COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCE IMPERIALISM 


There is a general feeling of difficulties among the students of 
nineteenth-century China to concretize the Hobsonian ‘‘economic 
imperialism**. The difficulty, first of all, arises from the inter¬ 
disciplinary nature of the concern—involving history, political 
science and economics which requires the student to have an 
integral approach of the three disciplines. But, there is difficulty at 
another level. Whenever a historical phenomenon is traced to its 
economic root it immediately acquires a tinge of determinism which 
is shun by non-Marxist scholarship. As a result, whereas on other 
topics of nineteenth-century Chinese history non-Marxist scholars 
have made a great contribution to enrich their studies, no one has 
made a systematic study of the economic aspect of imperialism in 
China throughout the nineteeth century. On the other hand, the 
Marxist scholars in the English language world may seem to have 
been more pre-occupied with other academic concerns than caring 
to look at the history of nineteenth-century China in any depth. 
All this, perhaps, explains why there is no single book (in English 
language at least) specially dedicated to the study of commercial and 
finance imperialism in China. However, we study the dimensions 
of history according to historical facts, but not to the availability 
of books. The fact that there is no good book of reference on such 
an important issue is all the more challenge for the students of 
Chinese history to apply their minds on the topic. 

I 

Imperialism is a concept which “assumes a consistent, calcu¬ 
lated master-plan guided by an evil spirit of acquisitiveness and 
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expansion", a s two well-known European experts on imperialism. 
Richard Koebner and Helmut Dan Schmidt have put it. 1 . This 
shows that even as a genera] conception, the phenomenon'of imper¬ 
ialism must have its economic content, i.e. the acquisitiveness of 
wealth for one nation at the cost of another. However, the discus¬ 
sion of economic imperialism has to go deeper. We know that 
although the nineteenth century had already seen the birth of 
imperialism, the theory of imperialism was only bom along with 
the birth of the twentieth century. The father of this theory was the 
celebrated English economist, John Atkinson Hobson (1858-1940), 
whose literary output on imperialism appeared in 1900-1, culmina¬ 
ting in the publication of his famous book Imperialism in 1902. 
Hobson says : 

There is not a war, a revolution, an anarchist assassination, or 
any other public shock, which is not gainful to these men; 
they are harpies who suck* their gains from every new forced 
expenditure and every sudden disturbance of public credit. 1 
•Italics added. 

The men described by Hobson as "harpies" were the “financial 
dealers", i.e. the “investors" and the holders of “business capital", 
whom Hobson regarded as “the gravest single factor in the econo¬ 
mics of imperialism.” 1 Although Hobson was regarded in his times 
as an “economic heretic", no one can say that he was no econo¬ 
mist. In fact, he was one of the greatest economists on the 
development of capitalism, which, to Hobson, was the “taproot" of 
imperialism”. 4 So, “imperialism" as a theory (as different from an 
ordinary concept) was first conceived by an economist, not histo¬ 
rian, and should be treated as an important subject of economic 

1. R. Koebner A H.D. Schmidt. Imperialism : The Story and Significance 
of a Political World, 1840-1960 (Cambridge Univ., 1964), p. xxiv. 

2. J.A. Hobson, Imperialism: A Study (An Arbor paperback, 1965), 

p. 58. 

3. Ibid, p. 57. 

4. Hobson's Imperialism has a wholo chapter under the caption of 
“The Economic Taproot of Imperialism", see ibid, pp. 71-93. 
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history. If before Hobson imperialism was just a general concept 
and sentiment, the po Imperialism (1902) academic studies have 
turned them into a theoretical framework which has its primary 
concern on economic imperialism. If we bear this in mind, we 
have opened up new vistas for the study of imperialism in nine¬ 
teenth century China. 

Koebner and Schmidt, joined by many other critics on Hobson, 
have no difficulty in placing this father of theory of '‘Imperialism” 
in the Marxist framework, although many Marxists, led by Lenin, 
would not agree to such a categorization. But, even the Marxist 
scholars should not contest the idea that it was Karl Marx who had 
anticipated Hobson's theory of economic imperialism. Although 
Marx did not use the specific word of “imperialism”—a term made 
fashionable by Hobson and Lenin in the twentieth century—he had 
alread laid the foundation of the theory of imperialism in his 
various writings. 

There are three aspects in Marx's thinking which have a dose 
affinity to our discussion. In the first place, Marx saw the inter 
linkage between the birth of the capitalist economic system and 
colonialism which is the same thing as imperialism. In his Capital , 
Marx observed: 

The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, 
enslavement and entombment in mines of the aboriginal 
population, the beginning of the conquest and looting of the 
East Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for the 
commercial hunting of black-skins, signalised the rosy dawn 
of the era of capitalist production. 8 

If we are allowed to para-phrase Marx, the above observation 
tends to say that the birth of Hobsonian "imperialism” had signal¬ 
ised the "rosy dawn” of the era of capitalism. 

As Marx and co-author, Engels, set out in the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party , colonialism (imperialism) had a hen-egg relation- 

5. Karl Marx A Frederick Engels, On Colonism : Articles fr te Ntwtom 
York Tribune and other Writings (New York, 1*>72), p.292, citing Capital , 
Ch. XXXI. 
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ship with the capitalist system. On the one hand, colonialism gave 
“an impulse*’ to Industrial Revolution which marked the birth of 
the capitalist mode of production. On the other hand, it was the 
Industrial Revolution and the establishment of modern industry 
which created the “need of a constantly expanding market” for its 
production. It was the capitalist system which chased “the bour¬ 
geoisie over the whole surface of the globe, to “nestle everywhere, 
settle everywhere, establish connexions everywhere**.* In his Capital , 
Marx regarded as the “children” of “modern Industry” the “colo¬ 
nial system” along with “commercial wars” and other economic 
phenomena. 17 

In the second place, Marx, in his article “The British Rule in 
India” (1853), already made a statement which was comparable to 
what we have quoted from Hobson earlier. Said Marx : 

All the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, conquests, famines, 
strangely complex, rapid and destructive as the successive 
[British] action in Hindustan may appear, did not go deeper 
than its surface. England has broken down the entire frame¬ 
work of Indian society, without any symptoms of reconstitu¬ 
tion yet appearing.* 

According to Marx, “the misery inflicted by the British on 
Hindustan” was an “indefinitely more intensive kind than all 
Hindustan had to suffer before*. The nature of British rule of 
India which Marx thought was new and even more oppressive 
than the pre-colonial regimes in India was economic imperialism. 
Marx described it by borrowing the following comments of an 
English Governor of Java on the rule of the old Dutch East India 
Company : 

The Dutch Company, actuated solely by the spirit of gain. . . 
employed all the existing machinery of despotism to squeeze 
from the people their utmost mite of contribution, the last 

6. Ibid* pp. 11-12, citing the Communist Manifesto . 

7. Ibid, p. 299, citing Capital t Vol. I, Ch. XXXI, 

8. Ibid, pp. 37-37. citing “The British Rule in India”, New York Daily 
Tribune , No. 3804, June 25, 1853. 
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dregs of their labour, and thus aggravated the evils of a 
capricious and semi-barbarous Government, by working it with 
all the practised ingenuity of politicians, and all the mono¬ 
polizing selfishness of traders. 1 

Here Marx has found for ui a vivid description of economic 
imperialism, viz. the combination of a “despotism** which the 
“ingenious politician*’ can invent with a ’capricious government’ 
which the “monopolizing selfish traders’’ can pursue in “squeezing” 
the money and labour from the colonial peoples. 

In the third place, as we have seen from the above comment 
quoted by Marx, he already conceived the idea of what we may 
call “commercial imperialism**. Marx used the expression of 
“corrosive influence of commerce” which was a “revolutionized” 
force of the capitalist industrial production. Marx observed the 
working of this commercial imperialism in India and China in 
Capital: 

In India the English lost no time in exercising their direct 
political and economic power, as rulers and landlords, to 
disrupt these small economic communities. English commerce 
exerted a revolutionary influence on these communities and 
tore them apart only insofar as the low prices of its goods 
serve to destroy the spinning and weaving industries.. . And 
even so this work of dissolution proceeds very gradually. 
And still more slowly in China, where it is not reinforced 
by direct political power. 

While we have traced Hobson’s theory on imperialism to the 
writings of Marx, we should also see how Hobson has developed 
Marx’s ideas. One important contribution of Hobson lies in his 
highlighting the key role played by the “financiers” in generating 
the force of imperialism. Hobson listed the financial interest as the 
economic nucleus of imperialism, and it was to this nucleus that 
other economic interests like iron, shipbuilding, armament indus- 


9. Ibid, p. 36. 

10. Ibid, PP- 306-307, citing Capital , Vol. Ill, Ch. XX. 
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try, military seivices etc. were attached. "These strong definite 
economic interests are the principal propellers of aggressive Impe¬ 
rialism*', observed Hobson. 11 

Hobson asserted that the financier-harpies pocketed millions 
in international conflicts like "the China-Japan war [1894-95], 
which saddled the Celestial Empire [China] for the first time 
with a public debt, and the indemnity which she will pay to her 
European invaders in connexion with the recent conflict [of 1900 
out of the Boxer Uprising], bring grist to the mills in Europe.” 11 
Hobson further revealed that "every railway or mining concession 
wrung from some reluctant foreign potentate means profitable 
business in raising capital and floating companies” and bringing 
lucre to "the skilled financiers”. 11 Although be did not name, but 
he knew that the Chinese government was such a "reluctant foreign 
potentate*'. 

Taking a cue from Marx, Hobson described imperialism as 
"the combination of economic and political forces** the sources of 
which lay ‘‘in the selfish interests of certain industrial, financial, and 
professional classes, seeking private advantages out of a policy of 
imperial expansion and using this same policy to protect them in 
their economic, political and social privileges against the pressure of 
democracy.** 14 Here, we have the sociological starting point of the 
concept of imperialism. If we are permitted to dot the i's and cross 
the t’s of Hobson*s basic framework for an extension of it to the 
scene of nineteenrh-century China, we can safely assert that all the 
British and other European "military aggrandizement** from the 
Opium War down to the eight-nation armed expedition to the 
Chinese capital in 1900 arose from the avarice of certain European 
gentlemen (or social classes according to Hobson) who were 
obsessed with their capital. This, indeed, is what we mean by 
"commercial and finance imperialism*' as a contrast to ordinary, 
non-militant and non-aggressive activities of trade and commerce 

11. Kocbner ft Schmildt, op tit , p. 252, citing Hobson's Capitalism and 
Imperialism in South Africa. 

12. Hobson, op elt, pp. 57-58. 

13. Ibid, p 58. 

14. Ibid, P. 196. 
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and capital investment, if indeed such harmless trade and invest¬ 
ment exist in international intercourse. 

Lenin considered Hobson a theoretician of “bourgeois social 
reformism and pacifism” 18 , notwithstanding his admiration for the 
latter's pioneer formulations of the theory of imperialism. Lenin 
and other Marxists would not think it a happy formulation of 
Hobson's to place the “professionals” at the same level with the 
industrialists and financiers. The professionals never form a 
category of “class” in Marxist social analysis because of the obvi¬ 
ous absence of ownership indicator. Lenin would not even put;the 
industrialists and financiers at the two ends of the balance. Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism is exclusively finance imperialism. 

Before we go over to Lenin's theory on finance imperialism, 
we must mention the Austrian socialst writer, Rudolf Hilferding, 
whose writings not only preceded Lenin’s, but also exercised an 
influence on Lenin’s thinking. Hilferding also played the role of 
expanding Hobson's theory from the narrow confines of British 
Empire to a coverage extending to eastern Europe, thus, making 
it easier to be absorbed by the Russian revolutionary, Lenin. 
Hilferding had a companion in this role in compatriot and 
fellow-socialist, Otto Bauer. Bauer “was convinced that militant 
expansionism would be required by capitalists everywhere sooner 
or later and adopted the name imperialism for that phase of 
militant capitalism just as Hobson had done.” 18 In doing this, 
Bauer used Austria as a case study of Hobson's general theory. 

Both Bauer and Hilferding intended to convey a message that 
the “conflicts created by imperialism abroad and the conflicts 
created by capitalism at home” were the two sides of the same 
coin. Hilferding made an emphasis on the 4< new forms of capital¬ 
ist competition such as tariffs, cartels, monopolies, and colonial 
expansion.** Hilferding saw the effect of the savage expansionism 
wrought by surplus capital. The imperialist policy would lead 
towards a violent collision in future. He pridicted that there 

15. V.I. Lenin, Imperialism, The Hlgksst Stags of Capitalism (Beijing, 
1970), p. 11. 

16. Koebnor & Schmidt, op clt, p. 265. 
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would be a “military phase” of capitalism during which there would 
be an international armament race. “Life would then become more 
expensive, poverty would increase, and the dictatorship of the 
big capitalists would reach its climax.* M1 In his analysis, Hilferding 
had arrived at the verge of the “climax” of capitalist development 
which was further developed by Lenin into the highest stage of 
capitalism in his classical exposition on the subject. 

No serious historian, whether Marxist or non-Marxist, can 
ignore Lenin's work on Imperialism , The Highest Stage of Capita¬ 
lism which has, on the one hand, so much improved upon Marx 
and Engels in the undrestanding of a capitalist society, and, 
on the other, driven the apologists of imperialism to a tight 
corner. Lenin did not talk of Marx's “capitalism”, which entered 
a new phase in Lenin's time: “the new capitalism definitely 
superseded the old” in his words. 11 Lenin's starting point was that 
from the 1860s there began the “modern monopoly” in European 
economies. B ‘The first important period of development of mono¬ 
poly commenced with the international industrial depression of the 
’seventies and lasted until the beginning of the * nineties.” 11 The 
boom at the end of nineteenth century saw the firm establishment 
of monopolist capitalism and the transformation of capitalism 
into imperialism, added Lenin. 20 

Lying at the taproot of this transformation was the changed 
role played by the banks, i.e. the financiers, from that of “humble 
middlemen [in the making of payment] into a handful of 
monopolists” and completed the “fundamental processes in the 
growth of capitalism into capitalist imperialism.” 21 This transform¬ 
ation coincided with what Lenin termed as the “personal union” 
of the banks with the “biggest industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prises” followed by another “personal union” of the banking-indua- 
trial combine with the policy-making government, thus creating the 

17. Ibid, p. 266. 

18. Lenin, op clt, p. 8. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid , p. 20. 

21. Ibid, p.31. 
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“financial oligarchy’* and making the “finance capital” the un¬ 
crowned king of fc the capitalist society. 551 Lenin quoted Hilferding to 
illustrate the newly acquired importance of the finance capital: 

A steadily increasing proportion of capital in industry ceases 
to belong to the industrialists who employ it. They obtain 
the use of it only through the medium of the banks which, 
in relation to them, represent the owners of the capital....This 
bank capital, i.e. capital in money form, which is thus actually 
transformed into industrial capital, I call “finance capital”/* 

This brings us back to Hobson’s selfish culprits of impeiialism. 
We see that according to Hilferding and Lenin the financiers were 
first class passengers of the capitalist express train, while the 
ordinary industrialists (those who had little or no share of the 
financial oligarchy) were only second class passengers, with the 
first class people owning the capital and the second class people 
merely employing it. This social analysis is so much closer to 
reality than the obscure label of “capitalists”. 

Actually, the finance capital and the owner-employer division 
of capital thus described by Hilferding and Lenin had long existed 
from the very beginning of the capitalist development if we extend 
this analysis to activities of trade and commerce also. Hobson's 
“skilled financiers” were born even before Adam Smith, and their 
involvement in the European imperialist ventures abroad is as old 
as colonialism. In this way, the Hilferding-Lenin paradigm of 
finance imperialism somewhat upholds Hobson’s analysis and 
opens the possibilily of pre-dating Lenin’s imperialist era a couple 
of centuries earlier. 

Lenin’s premise of capitalism-giving-birth-to-imperialism was 
vehemently opposed by another classical writer of imperialism, 
the Germany-born American scholar, Joseph A. Schumpeter who 
developed his theories on imperialism contemporaneous to Lenin, 

22. Ibid, p. 4546. 

23. Ibid , p. 52, citing R. Hilferding, Finance Capital (Russian edn., 
Moscow, 1912), pp. 338-339. 
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but along a non-Marxist river-bed. “It is a basic fallacy”, said 
Schumpeter, "to describe imperialism as a necessary phase of 
capitalism, or even to speak of the development of capitalism into 
imperialism.' 4 But, Schumpeter never tried to hide the obvious 
as he said : 

Certainly, all expansive interest within it [the capitalist world] 
are likely to ally themselves with imperialist tendencies flow¬ 
ing from non-capitalist sources, to use them, to make them 
serve as pretexts, to rationalize them, to point the way to¬ 
wards action on account of them. And from this union the 
picture of modern imperialism is put together... 46 

Steering clear of the controversy of the Lenin-Schumpeter 
debate about the capitalist source of imperialism we can avail of 
the authoritative support from Schumpeter as we have availed of 
that of Lenin, Hilferding and Hobson to make a case of commer¬ 
cial and finance imperialism. We owe to these classical writers 
on imperialism our basic understanding of the topic. There is 
even additional support for ua outside the classical arena. We 
are indebted to an American scholar, Norman Etherington, for 
reminding us the historical truth that Hobson and Lenin were 
not the original inventors of the theory of imperialism. In fact, 
both had heavily drawn from “obscure journals of financial and 
economic opinion" which had first propounded the theory. Ether¬ 
ington tells us that theories of imperialism were of capitalist 
origin which were meant to "predict the future".** 

Etherington's research traces the Boston weekly newspaper, 
United States Investor , as one of the first propounders of the 
theory of imperialism. As early as 1898 the Investor perceived 
imperialism as a “necessity" for “the great powers of Europe" to 
dominate China for commercial and investment gains, and advo- 

24. Joseph A. Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social Classes (tr. by 
Heinz Norden), (New York, 1951), p. 111. 

25. Ibid . p. 97. 

26. Norman Etherington, Theories of Imperialism : War Conquest and 
Capital , (London, 1984), p. iv. 
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cated U S. imperialism to see that “no nation should be allowed 
to acquire commercial privileges in China which are withheld from 
us”/ 7 Here is evidence that during the nineteenth century when¬ 
ever people thought of imperialist aggression to expand their great 
economic powers, they inevitably cast their avaricious glances on 
China which was one of, if not the richest among the colonies of 
the world. And what had made the great economic power if there 
was not the almighty finance capital I 

These are a few drops of milk which we can squeeze from 
the holy cow of literature on politics and economics in English 
language. They are valuable but far from sufficient to feed the 
hungry baby of theorization of commercial and finance imperial¬ 
ism in nineteenth-century China. Other great English language 
writers like the Harvard professor, William L. Langer, the his¬ 
torian of Columbia University, Carton J.H. Hayes, and a host of 
equally eminent scholars on imperialism belonging to both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean, seldom focussed their search-light on the 
Chinese scene. One rare exception is the American scholar, 
Parker Thomas Moon, whose work on Imperialism and World 
Politics has long been recognized as a reference for the study of 
imperialism. Among the 19 chapters of this reference book there 
is one which is exclusively devoted to the “Far East” with China 
occupying nearly half of the weightage of the chapter. 

In my earlier article on Treaty System I have quoted Moon 
out of place for a general discussion. In this article, I have an 
occasion to examine his China chapter in totality primarily to 
build up our case of finance imperialism than offering a critical 
appraisal to Moon's scholarship. Moon has divided the West’s 
invasion of China into two phases : 

First phase (1840-80)—“not true imperialism”, 

Second phase (1880 onwards)—“genuine imperialism”. 8 

Moon characterizes the nature of Sino-British conflict during 

27. Ibid. p. 11. 

28. Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, (New York. 
1926), p. 321. 
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the First Opium war as a dispute over the “real issue” of the 
‘commercial open door’. To him, Britain was generous enough 
only to exact “an indemnity” and also the extra-territoriality 
which was very necessary for British traders to live in China, “for 
Chinese law and Chinese punishments were incomprehensible and 
seemed barbarous to foreigners.” ,a And the Chinese should thank 
their stars that British troops had refrained from taking “a large 
slice of [Chinese] territory” which they “could have” done, but. 
instead, were only “content with the tiny island of Hong Kong”. 11 
Interestingly, Moon should think this manner of “open door” 
“almost the opposite of imperialism’* 11 , betraying his own gener¬ 
osity for imperialist behaviours that seizing a small island by 
force from a big country like China was regarded by him as no 
impairment of the noble character of Britain. Thus, all the con¬ 
cessions which the Western powers exacted from China in all the 
treaties which the former forced upon the latter from the 1840s 
down to the 1880s, not excluding the cessions of quite a bit of 
Chinese territories to Britain, France and Russia, are described 
by Moon as the ‘first-fruits of the opening of the Far East”. Only 
“later came imperialism.” 11 

However, there is a saving grace in Moon’s open-door gener¬ 
osity which says : “But the opening of the Far East led inevitably 
to a desire for monopoly of markets, mines, and railway-building, 
hence for monopolistic ‘spheres of influence,’ and also for naval 
bases, and in some cases territory. This was genuine imperialism, 
and it has been the dominant factor in the Far East since the 
1880’s ” aa Here, we notice that Moon is at variance with his own 
paradigm. In one place, he seems to have given the impression 
that there were first the opposite-of-imperialism open-door first- 
fruits (territorial conquests notwithstanding) to be followed by 
genuine imperialist aggressions. In another place, he has actually 


29. Ibid, p. 3-2. 

30. Ibid, p. 323. 

31. Ibid, p. 321. 

32. Ibid, p. 330. 

33. Ibid, p.321. 
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regarded the open-door as the opening to genuine imperialism 
culminating in the post-1880 period which was dominantly imper¬ 
ialistic in character. 

I shall, at the moment, refrain from talcing issue with Moon 
about the above cited because all the preceding chapters of this 
book have contained enough ammunition to destroy Moon’s werk 
defence for free-trade imperialism. And T shall return to the 
topic of commercial imperialism later. Thus, we continue to 
examine Moon's second part of analysis of Far Eastern events 
during the end of nineteenth century when the European powers 
no longer sought “merely admission to the commerce of the Far 
East” says Moon.* 4 

There was first the initiatives of the European powers to 
build railways in China from 1876 onwards which invariably 
tagged with the seeking of rights for mining. This kind of railway 
building, as Moon sees, “led naturally to the marking out of 
‘spheres of interest' M •• He continues : 

It was strange mixture of business and politics—all this nego¬ 
tiation about railway construction. In most cases, the 
primary factor was the desire of a group of capitalists to 
obtain the diplomatic backing of its own government in order 
to secure profitable contracts, and to ward off foreign 
competitors. 11 

Moon illustrates his point by recounting how Britain threw 
all her diplomatic weight in addition to the employment of the 
gunboat threat to make the Manchu government yield to Britain 
the right of railway construction between Beijing and Hankou 
(Hankow) at the end of nineteenth ceuntry with the following 
observation : 

This was indeed a strange method of obtaining Chinese con 
sent to business propositions supposedly designed to benefit 

34. Ibid, p. 336. 

35. Ibid, p. 337. 

36. Ibid, p. 339. 
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China. It was a threat of war. It put the British fleet at the 
service of British financiers in China.” 

Obviously, Moon does not believe in any British and other Euro¬ 
pean benevolent pretensions for the sake of developing China, as 
he says : 

Indeed, from an economic point of view, it was a sad mistake 
to regard Chinese railways as separate British, German, 
French, or Russian ventures; it would have been to the eco¬ 
nomic benefit of all concerned had the railways of China 
been planned as mutually dependent links in a unified system 
....But the banking concerns competing for Chinese railway 
contracts were less interested in the economic welfare of the 
whole country, and ultimate profitability of the railway 
system, than in the immediate advantage of obtaining for 
themselves big concessions, by enlisting diplomatic aid. And 
the diplomats readily joined hands with the bankers, and made 
the gaining of a concession...a “political” matter.” 

Finally, Moon takes stock of “imperialism in the Far East”, 
and criticizes European and Japanese imperialists for looking 
“primarily to immediate profits” and concerning with “their own 
generation'. “The stakes in which they have been interested are the 
Chinese railways, and mines, and commerce, and loans, and 
naturally, the strategic and territorial accompaniments of such 
economic affairs.”” 

We see in these discussions Moon's paradigm of “genuine 
imperialiam”: (1) the selfish interest of the financiers, (2) the close 
collusion between the imperialist financiers and their governments, 
and (3) the “strategic and territorial accompaniments” (meaning 
political, diplomatic and military aggressions) of “economic affairs” 
(meaning commercial and financial aggrandizement). Again, after 
dotting his i's and crossing his t’s. Moon’s “genuine imperialism” 

37. Ibid , p. 331. 

38. Ibid, p. 358. 

39. Ibid, p. 358. 
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would appear to be : 

1. The reckless pursuits of their selfish interests on the part 
of British and other European financiers were at the root 
of international dramas on the Chinese stage. 

2. Britain and other European imperialist powers became the 
instruments of the financial oligarchy of their respective 
countries vis-a-vis their dealings with China. 

3. War, diplomacy, territorial conquest, political pressure etc. 
all served the expansion of the imperialist economic 
interests, hence their occurrences in nineteenth-century 
China. 

Moon's last-minute inclusion of '‘commerce” along with railway 
concessions, loans and territorial conquests, etc., in the Chinese 
scene at the end of the nineteenth century is not only interesting, 
but also significant. It is but an admission of the existence of 
commercial imperialism in nineteenth-century China. We all know 
that British and other European commercial activities in China 
did not suddenly spring out at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The commercial activities were the starting point of Europe’s head- 
on collision with China. The way in which the British navy was 
called upon to gain railway right concessions at the turn of the 
century repeated its earlier role to push forward the interest 
of the British opium traders half a century ago. The manner 
in which the British diplomats served the interest of British finan¬ 
ciers at the end of the nineteenth century had many preceding 
examples in the 1840s and 1850s which resulted in the legalization 
of opium trade in China. 

It seems that we have dwelled upon disproportional length 
on Moon’s writing which commands no authority like the writings 
of Hobson and Lenin. There are two reference points in Hobson’s 
conceptualization of imperialism, i.e. colonialism and interna¬ 
tionalism. First, he regarded colonialism as ‘‘a natural overflow 
of nationality” while imperialism was an artificial extension of it. 
Said Hobson : 
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Professor Seeley well remarked the nature of Imperialism. 
“When a State advances beyond the limits of nationality its 
power becomes precarious and artificial. Tills is the condition 
of most empires, and it is the condition of our own....” 4 ® 

Second, Hobson saw two different roads of the extension of 
nationalism, one into the idealistic but untenable internationalism 
in which there was international equality in addition to universal 
brotherhood, while the other leading to the opposite direction of 
imperialism. He said : 

Nationalism is a plain highway to internationalism, and if it 
manifests divergence we may well suspect a perversion of its 
nature and its purpose. Such a perversion is Imperialism, in 
which nations tresspassing beyond the limits of facile assimi¬ 
lation transform the wholesome stimulative rivalry of varied 
national types into the cut-throat struggle of competing 
empires. 41 

If we apply such yardsticks of Hobson’s theory on Moon, we 
find that the latter has lacked the basic understanding of the 
standard conception of imperialism in propounding his opposite- 
of-imperialism “open-door” premise. This open-door aggression 
on China has been wrongly identified by Moon as minus-imper¬ 
ialism. It had all the essential ingredients of the “genuine imper¬ 
ialism” of his post-1880 category. Here, a careless observer might 
draw a parallel between Moon’s periodization and Lenin’s in the 
following manner : 

1. Lenin’s two-stage development of capitalism : 

18th century to 1870s 1870s onwards 

Capitalism-► Imperialism 

2. Moon's two-stage development of European presence in 
China : 

1840 to 1880 1880s onwards 

Minus Imperialism-► Genuine Imperialism 

40. Hobson, op cit , pp. 7-8. 

41. M p. 11, 
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However, a deeper understanding of Lenin’s theory on imperial¬ 
ism would not permit an equation of his proposition with that 
of Moon. We must first bear in mind that although Lenin would 
not consider himself as having inherited Hobson’s theory, he did 
openly declare himself in line with the stream of political and 
economic thinking of Marx and Engels. He did endorse Marx’s 
analyses on the nature of British domination on India and on the 
European aggression on China in the nineteenth century. Marx 
had not only conceived the idea of commercial imperialism, he 
had cited many concrete instances from the developments in 
Indian and Chinese history to illustrate this point. Marx 
seems to have already anticipated Moon and others* propo¬ 
sitions in categorizing “free trade** as the opposite of imperialist 
aggression. In his essay on “The Opium Trade** (1858), Marx 
accused the British government for “poisoning an empire”, and for 
“openly preaching free trade in poison’* while secretly defending 
“the monopoly of its manufacture” and depending “on the contra¬ 
band character of” the opium trade. He concluded : “Whenever 
we look closely into the nature of British free trade, monopoly 
Is pretty generally found to lie at the bottom of its ’freedom* % \ M 
As Lenin did inherit the outline of Marx's analysis on the imper¬ 
ialist behaviour of Britain towards China, he would not have 
conceived that there existed no imperialist aggression in the Sino- 
British relations before the 1870s. 

Moreover, when Lenin propounded his theory of imperialism, 
bis focus was on the internal development of capitalism. He would 
not have denied that the external behaviour-pattern of imperialist 
powers remained quite consistent throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury as Hobson saw it. Lenin’s capitalism-transforraing-into- 
imperialism is anologous to a chick's transforming into a hen. 
The chick does not lay eggs while the hen does. There is a 
qualitative change. Yet, the food and other habits of a hen 
remains the same since the day she becomes a chick. Lenin’s 


42. Marx and Ed gels. On Colonialism, p. 220, citing New York Dally 
Tribune , No. 5438 (Sept. 25, 1858). 
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highest stage of capitalism, i.e. imperialism, was qualitative 
different from the earlier stage of capitalism while its aggressive 
policies towards China and other colonies or semi-colonies were 
Inherent from its chick days. Hence, tracing imperialism back¬ 
wards to its formative period does not contradict Lenin’s theory 
of imperialism in spirit. As finance imperialism was still in its 
mother’s womb during the three decades between the Opium War 
and the birth of financial oligarchy, it was commercial imperialism 
which was the chick of the hen of finance imperialism. 

Our above discussion has attempted to pursue the line of 
imperialism theory to its logical end by the method of transposi¬ 
tion of the categories propounded by Marx, Hobson, Lenin, and 
Moon (because of his specific analysis on Chinese history by 
using the theory of imperialism). This exercise has helped us to 
grasp the dynamic force of imperialism in nineteenth-century 
China, viz. it began with commercial imperialism from even the 
pre-Treaty days, while this commercial imperialism generated 
finance imperialism from 1880 onwards. The capitalist mode of 
production was the root of both commercial and finance 
imperialism. 

In 1910, a British socialist writer, S. Olivier, used the symbols of 
"white capital” and “coloured labour” to contest Hobson’s theory 
of imperialism. 43 We may once again, take the liberty to transpose 
Olivier’s and Hobson’s symbols to describe commercial imperial¬ 
ism as the white harpies sucking the yellow juice in nineteenth- 
century China under the guise of trade and commerce. Olivier 
might like to call the Sino-British trade in the nineteenth century 
as an intercourse between white capital and yellow wealth. His 
equation of white capital and yellow labour would come under 
our category of finance imperialism. In that case, it was again a 
case of white harpies sucking the surplus value of the yellow 
labour. In both these categories, it was the white capital which 
did the trick. It is Hobson’s metaphor of the 'harpies’ which has 
helped us to weave a framework of European commercial and 
finance imperialism in nineteenth-century China. 

43. Koebner and Schmidt, op clt> p. 263. 
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We may be allowed to paraphrase Lenin’s famous adage to 
say that finance imperialism was the highest stage of commercial 
imperialism in nineteenth-century China. If this can stand, then 
we can say that commercial imperialism was the lower or prepa¬ 
ratory stage of finance imperialism. Although 1880 can be 
regarded as the watershed, there could actually be no dividing 
line between commercial imperialism and finance imperialism. The 
development was from quantitative to qualitative changes. Finance 
imperialism had its embryonic manifestations before 1880, while 
commercial imperialism continued to exist and prosper after 1880 
in the semi-colonial situation in China. Mao Zedong and other 
Chinese communist theoreticians who have inherited Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism never conceive a two-stage development 
of imperialism in China. The importance of Mao in any discus¬ 
sion on imperialism in China lies in the fact that Mao's article 
on "Chinese Revolution and Chinese Communist Party” (written 
in December 1939) is as basic a classical document as Lenin’s 
Highest Stage in Chinese communist historiography. 

In this article Mao has made a 10-point charge-sheet against 
the crimes of imperialism in modern China: 

1. The imperialist wars from the Opium War onwards; 

2. The unequal treaties, the stationing of foreign troops on 
Chinese soil, and the carving up of "the whole country 
into imperialist spheres of influence”; 

3. The imperialist “control of all the important trading in 
China”, the "control of China’s customs, foreign trade and 
communications (sea, land, inland water and air)”, turning 
China into "a market for their industrial products, and 
at the same time subordinate her agriculture to their im¬ 
perialist needs”; 

4. The operation of “many enterprises in both light and 
heavy industy in China in order to utilize her raw materials 
and cheap labour on the spot, and they thereby directly 
exert economic pressure on China's national industry and 
obstruct the development of her productive forces”; 
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5. The imperialist monopoly of “China’s banking and 
finance by extending loans to the Chinese government” 
and overwhelming “China’s national capitalism in 
commodity competition”; 

6. The establishment of “a network of comprador and 
merchant-usurer exploitation right across C hina, from 
the trading ports to the remote hinterland”; 

7. The manipulation of the Chinese “feudal landlord class” 
and the comprador class as ‘the main props of their rule 
in China”; 

8. The imperalist supply of “large quantities of munitions 
and a host of military advisers” to the Chinese “reaction¬ 
ary goverment” “to keep the warlords fighting among 
themselves and to suppress the Chinese people”; 

9. The commitment of “cultural aggression” “to poison the 
minds of the Chinese people”; 

10. “Since September 18, 1931, the large-scale invasion of 
Japanese imperialism has turned a big chunk of 
semi-colonial China into a Japanese colony.” 44 

In this charge-sheet, item 5 began only from 1895, item 8 was 
largely a phenomenon of the twentieth century, and item 10 has 
its specified date and is exclusively levied against Japan, while 
the rest have a coverage from the inception of imperialist aggres¬ 
sion against China by and large. In this Maoist perspective, 
imperialism was a many-headed monster with commercial and 
finance imperialism forming the two prominent heads of it. And 
all the heads, political, military, cultural, commercial and finance, 
were born together, and inseparable from one another. 

From a pure academic point of view, there is nothing very 
profound in the above analysis of Mao. Nor does it offer anything 
new in methodology and perspective in the study of economic 
imperialism. However, we must regard Mao and his thinking as a 

44. SeUcted Works of Mao Tse-tung (Peking, 1967), Vol. n. 
pp. 311-312. 
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part of historical process. He has made a point by both his 
theory and his practice that Western imperialism had ruined China 
both politically and economically. There was stagnation in the 
earlier centuries, no doubt. But, China would slowly transform 
herself into a capitalist economy even without the coming of the 
foreign capitalists. But, the advent of the latter only perpetuated 
the forces which had long prevented China from a leap forward. 
If we regard the above cited essay of Mao as the 44 Manifesto of 
Chinese Communists", it becomes clear that the Chinese Communist 
Movement itself has been a revolution against the commercial and 
finance imperialism. This movement contradicted so sharply with 
an earlier movement in the name of "stregthening China" ( ziqumg ) 
which had bought a lot of Western machines, borrowed a huge 
sum of Western loans, established a good number of modern 
enterprises, and yielded a lot of ground in an earnest search of 
Western values. But, the result was futile. The truth was that with 
the existence of commercial and finance imperialism China would 
not develop her own economy. The Chinese Communist Movement 
has learnt this lesson, as Mao writes in another famous essy "On 
the people’s Democratic Dictatorship" (1949) in these words: 

Imperialist aggresssion shattered the fond dreams of the 
Chinese about learning from the West. It was very odd 
—why were the teachers always committing aggression 
against their pupil? The Chinese learned a good deal from 
the West, but they could not make it work and were never 
able to realize their ideals....Day by day conditions in the 
country got worse, and life was made impossible. 41 

Paradoxically, the developments in the Western world threw up 
another teacher for the Chinese people. The Russians broke away 
from the imperialist camp. 

It was through the Russians that the Chinese found Marxism. 
Before the October Revolution, the Chinese were not only 
ignorant of Lenin and Stalin, they did not even know of 

45. Ibid , Vol. IV, p. 413. 
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Marx and Engels. The salvoes of the October Revolution 
brought us Marxism-Leninism. 4 * 

What has followed is the overthrow of not only foreign imperial¬ 
ism, but also the ancien regime inside China on which foreign 
financial harpies had a base to suck, the Chinese juice. In the year 
of 1949 when the foreign “outsiders” finally quit, the Chinese 
economy inherited a slum—much worse than pre-independent 
India—thanks to foreign imperialism and their native collaborators. 
Real economic development began virtually from the inception of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

Here we see that though Mao was not a theoretical expert on 
economic imperialism, he and his revolutionary comrades con¬ 
vincingly proved through their actions on the historical stages the 
existence and damaging elfect of finance and commercial im¬ 
perialism in China. In this sense, the Chinese Communist revolu¬ 
tionaries have been greater historians than any bunch of classroom 
or library-bound pedants (of whom this writer is no exception). 
There is almost no need of any theory to establish a case of com¬ 
mercial and finance imperialism in nineteenth-century China. China 
herself is the most eloquent witness. Before the East India Company 
sent opium to China, the country had been one of the richest of the 
world. Opium and other forms of imperialism brought her down 
slope and slided into the company of one of the poorest among 
nations. Nineteenth-century China was a typical case of the deve¬ 
lopment of underdevelopment under the Capitalist-colonialist-im- 
perialist system to borrow the words of Andre Gunder Frank. 
Indeed, with the arrival of Frank, we have reached our destination 
in our frantic search of a theoretical base of economic imperialism. 

But, we have to come to Gunder Frank by observing a chrono- 
logial sequence. We know that Frank's Formulation of metropole- 
periphery polarization is an improvement on the “Centre-Periphery 
System” put forward by a well-known Argentinian economist, Raul 
Prebisch in the 1950s.* As a fellow-Latin American scholar, Frank 

*When these lines were being primed, we heard tha tad demise of 
Prebisch on May 6, 1986 and Santiago. 

46. Ibid. 
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must have been greatly impressed and influenced, during his forma¬ 
tive years, by Prebisch's ideas which have an anti-imperialist bent, 
Prebisch’s starting point was to challenge Adam Smith's well- 
known theory of 4 the international division of labour*’ 4 by pointing 
out the fact that there was a great disparity in such a division of 
labour, that the developed countries had a self-sustained economy 
through technological progress, while the developing countries play¬ 
ed the peripheral role of supplying raw materials for the industrial 
centres. There were two aspects of the problem as pointed out by 
Prebisch. On the one hand, the increases in productivity in the 
economies of the Periphery actually benefited the Centre. On the 
other hand, the communities of the Periphery could not share the 
profits of technological progress in the same manner as had the 
communities of the Centre. Let us quote one of his famous 

observations: 

• 

Historically, the spread of technical progress has been uneven, 
and it has contributed to the division of the world economy 
into an industrial centre and countries engaged in primary 
production, with differences in income growth. 

In the early 1970s, when economists brought out a volume to 
felicitate Prebisch, an Argentinian scholar, Luis Engenio di Marco, 
quoted the following observation by Jawaharl&l Nehru before 
introducing Prebisch’s theory: 

We talk of freedom, but today political freedom does not 
take us very far, unless there is economic freedom. In fact, 
there is no such thing for a man who is starving or for a 
country which is poor. The poor, whether they are countries 
or individials have little place in the world. 47 

Like Mao Zedong, Nehru was no theoretician of economic 
imperialism but an actor of history who was conscious of the 
presence of imperialist explotation among nations, although he did 
not call the spade a spade. As the Great Divide existed in the real 

47. L.E. di Marco (ed). International Economic and Development: 
Essays in History of Raul Prebisch , (Now York, 1972), pp. 3-4, 
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world it existed in the theoretical world as well. Frances 
V. Moulder, a British scholar, informs us thus: 

Since World War II, the study of economic development in 
America and Western Europe has been dominated by a 
concern with how '‘traditional*' social, cultural, and per¬ 
sonality factors influence economic development or underdeve¬ 
lopment. Traditional society theories stem from the concerns 
established by Max Weber in his famous comparative studies 
of the “ethics** of the Chinese, Indian, Hebrew, and Protestant 
civilizations. Poverty in the Third World countries is attribut¬ 
ed primarily to their social charateristics rather than to their 
relations with imperialist powers. 48 

Moulder informs us further that this school of “traditional society 
theories** regards the influence of the industrial nations on the 
nonindustrial nations as “basically development promoting’* and 
the underdevelopment in the latter is “a function of native social, 
cultural, and personality factors’*. Then, there is also an opposite 
school which he terms as “world economy theories*' which see the 
influence of the industrial capitalist nations on the nonindustrial 
nations as “basically development blocking, not development 
promoting** and the underdevelopment in the latter as “a function 
of the subordinate or satellite position of the underdeveloped 
nations in a world economy that provides disproportionate bene¬ 
fits to the industrial nations.*' 48 

Moulder has also summed up the main arguments of the two 
schools. The Traditional Society Theories School thinks that the 
industrial nations* intrusion into the life of the underdeveloped 
nations has provided the latter with both the economic and social 
preconditions for modernization, such as the establishment of 
infrastructure of economic development and the emergence of the 
“modernized elites’*. Unfortunately, the traditional mood of the 
underdeveloped countries has been a handicap for them to ade- 

48. Frances V. Moulder, Japan, China and the Modern World Economy 
(Cambridge Uoiv., 1977), p. 2. 

49. Ibid, pp. 3-4. 
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quately “respond” to the “stimulus” to industrialization. The 
World^Eccnomy Theories School thinks that the Western nations 
have forcibly turned the non-Western nations into their economic 
dependencies by developing primary production (agriculture and 
mineral products for export) in the non-Western countries on the 
one hand, and setting up obstacles to.indigenous efforts to promote 
industrialization in these countries on the other. The infrastructures 
estabhshad by the advanced nations in the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries have merely furthered the development of the export-oriented 
primary producing sector including the railway links between the 
primary producing areas and the sea ports. 40 

It is clear that Prebisch, Frank, and many other economists 
like H. W. Singer, and Gunnar Myrdal, belong to the World 
Economy School which takes a broader universal perspective in 
viewing the economic developments of a particular country. Of 
course, it should be noted that there exists a vast gap between the 
respective propositions held by Prebisch and Frank, with the 
latter seeing things much more sharply than the former. Frank is 
the autnor of the classic work: Latin America: Underdevelopment 
or Revolution 7 in which he has developed the famous theory of the 
“development of underdevelopment”. Integration is a favourite 
theme of Frank in this book. We see him citing the studies of Karl 
Marx, R. Palme Dutt, and A. R. Desai on India, and a paper pre¬ 
sented by Owen Lattimore to the “First International Conference of 
Economic History” in Slockholm in 1960 entitled: ‘The Industrial 
Impact on China 1800-1950” to prove India and China's being 
“penetrated and transformed by, and integrated into, the world 
embracing system” of international capitalism. 51 By this way, 
Frank has integrated nineteenth-century China into his frame¬ 
work of the development of underdevelopment also. 

Central to Frank's paradigm of integration is his observation 
that “underdevelopment was and still is generated by the very 
same historical process which also generated economic develop- 

30. ibid , pp. 3-6. 

31. Andre Gunder Frank, Latin America : Underdevelopment or Revolu¬ 
tion ? (New York, 1969), pp. 62-«3. 
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ment"** Frank continues : 

Underdevelopment in Latin America (and elsewhere) develop¬ 
ed as the result of the colonial structure of world capitalist 
development. This structure has penetrated all of Latin 
America thereby forming and transforming the colonial and 
class structure of underdevelopment throughout the continent 
on the national and local levels . u 

This “colonial and class structure of underdevelopment” somewhat 
fits the Maoist description that China's economic backwardness 
in recent centuries arose from the “three great mountains” over 
the head of Chinese people, viz. the collusion between the foreign 
imperialists, the comprador and bureaucratic bourgeoisie and the 
big landlords of China. Frank's underdevelopment theory is 
separately expounded in a popular book entitled On Capitalist 
Underdevelopment. 

Frank thinks that “imperialism" must be understood not as 
the empire of some particular country but essentially as a certain 
kind of relation between “the metropolis or its members and the 
periphery”. Hobson, Bukharin and Lenin, says Frank, have used 
the concept of imperialism 4 to refer to certain worldwide rela¬ 
tions of the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries, 
a time of colonial expansion by the industrialized or industrializing 
mttropole”. 44 He conceives of the existence of a ‘‘single world¬ 
wide capitaJist-colonialist-imperialist system which cam* to 
dominate most of the globe”. “Only the development of socialism 
has permitted any people already suffering from metropolitan pro¬ 
duced peripheral underdevelopment to escape from the structure 
of the world capitalist system and from its consequent 
underdevelopment.”** 

As if replying to the contentions of the Traditional Society 

52. Ibid . p. 6. 

53. Ibid, p. 6. 

54. Andre Gunder Frank, On Capitalist Underdevelopment (Bombay, 
1975), p. 56. 

55. Ibid, P- 96. 
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School, Frank objects to describing Latin America as a “decrepit 
feudal castle with a cardboard capitalist facade”. He thinks that 
the opposite is true. He observes : 

Contrary to Carlos Fuentes and others, “backwardness”, 
“underdevelopment/’ and feudal appearing relations, far from 
being the surviving remnants of some original feudal order in 
Latin America, are the result of economic “development” 
under capitalism itself. Indeed. . .it [capitalism] incorporated 
Latin America (and Asia and Africa as well) into its own 
structure. In this process, a sort of dual society did indeed 
emerge in Latin America, but not in the.. .sense of two 
separate parts, with a“feudal” peasant sector “isolated” from 
the capitalist national and international soceity. M 

Here, we see that although Frank is using Latin America as a case 
study because of his great familiarity with the conditions there, 
his conclusion is universal. By mentioning Asia in parentheses, 
he shows his confidence in the applicability of his generalizations 
to Asia although he has not taken up Asia as a case study. One 
more aspect of Frank’s relevance to our discussion lies in his 
following observation : 

Far from contributing capital to, and improving the structure 
of, the Brazilian economy, the United States draws capital out 
of Brazil and with what remains gains control of Brazilian 
capita] aud channels it into directions that increase Brazil's 
dependence on the United States and hinder Brazil’s economic 
growth. The terms of trade form neither an accidental nor an 
extraneous but an integral part of this process....It thus appears 
that the United States takes away with both hands....* 7 

The last Frankian quotation justifies all the more our citing his 
Latin American studies in such length, because we feel tempted 
at another round of transposition of identities. Supposing we read 
“Brazil” as “China” and “United States” as “Britain”, the above 

56. Tdem . Latin America , p. 350, 353. 

57. Ibid, P* 160. 
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observation fits beautifully as an exposition on commercial and 
finance imperialism in nineteenth-century China. Frank, perhaps, 
would not mind our resorting to what the Chinese folk’ore terms 
as "Borrowing other’s flowers to offer to the Buddha” (jie hua xian 
fo) t viz. using his theoretical framework to enrich the present 
discussion on economic imperialism in Chinese history. 

First, the "world embracing system** of imperialism had 
already come into existence in the nineteenth century which can 
hardly be refuted. Moreover, there cannot be any doubt that 
nineteenth-century China was "penetrated and transformed by, 
integrated into” the world imperialist system. The only modifica¬ 
tion we wish to make vis-a-vis Frank's observations is to push 
the inauspicious date of this Imperialism-China marriage from 
Frank’s starting point...the end of the nineteenth century...back¬ 
wards by several decades, dating back at least to the beginning 
of the Treaty System, if not earlier. Let us dot Frank's i's and 
cross his t's to transpose this point of his to the nineteenth- 
century Chinese scene. 

I have made an in-depth study on China's economic inter¬ 
course with Britain before the Opium war, and arrived at the 
conclusion that the Sino-British economic relations had become 
an integral part of the development of the British colonial system, 
which I need not repeat here. 60 It is a happy coincidence that about 
the same time of the publication of my book, China and the Brave 
New Worked : A Study of the Origins of the Opium War , 1840-42 
(New Delhi, 1978), Frances Moulder (whom we have mentioned 
earlier) published his book Japan , China and the Modern World 
Economy % and both of us separately arrived at the same conclusion. 
Let me illustrate it by citing Moulder’s findings. 

After introducing the Traditional Society School and the 
International Economy School in the studies of economic develop¬ 
ment, Moulder has clearly identified himself with the latter. He 
speaks of "China's incorporation into the world economy” in the 

58. Interested readers can read my book. China and the Brare New 
World : A Study of the Origins of the Opium War , J840-42 {New Delhi, 
1978), and the articles on opium trade and triangular trade in this volume. 
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nineteenth century. He first traces the transformation of Sino- 
British trade from a preciousity-trade into a “staple-trade'*, and the 
British government solution to the problem of meeting the ever- 
increasing trade deficit by linking Britain's China trade with the 
development of Indian colony. Thus, India was to supply opium 
to China in order to ensure the supply of Chinese tea to Britain. 
This staple (tea and opium) trade also solved another problem of 
the Indian colony : “how to transfer Indian revenue to Britain”. 81 
Britain's developing the opiun trade as a means to remit her 
surplus revenue from India (in addition to her using it for the 
primitive accumulation of capital) is the central theme of my 
analysis of the origins of the Opium war. Although I have a chance 
to read Moulder's book only recently, we seem to have already 
consulted each other by telepathy. 

The second step or aspect of China's incorporation into the 
world economy, says Moulder, was her being forced to take 
Britain's ever expanding cotton textile exports which was the very 
expression of Britain's industrialization as well as empire develop¬ 
ment. China offered a tough resistance to her being incorporated 
into the world economy by taking steps to suppress opium trade, 
and by maintaining her “pre-industrial economy”. Britain launched 
the two Opium Wars to demolish China’s resistance to the opium 
trade. She also imposed the treaty system in an attempt to 
“demolish China's handicrafts industry”, observes Moulder.** 
Moulder nicely sums up nineteenth-century China’s being 
integrated into the imperialist system in these words : 

...by the end of the century a large number of China’s cities 
had become treaty ports—enclaves in which western traders, 
politicians and their families lived, protected by warships and 
out of reach of the Chinese government’s fiscal and judicial 
control. Westerners, moreover, could travel into the interior 
of the country shielded by their governments from Chinese 

59. Moulder, op cit , pp. 98-102. 

60. gbld, PP- 102-109. 
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law and justice. And the Chinese government had lost control 
over its foreign customs revenues, which were collected by 
Westerners at rates determined in the interests of the West and 
garnished for the payment of indemnities.* 1 

Furthermore, from the end of the nineteenth century onwards 
there developed the “political incorporation of China” and the 
penetration of Western missionaries, and the cut off of Chinese 
control over her “dependencies”, after the establishment of “a 
large and interrelated body” of foreign investments in shipping, 
manufacturing, mining, railways and banking which also formed a 
part of China's economic incorporation into the imperialist world 
order” 

Apart from nineteenth-century China's integration into the 
economic system of international imperialism, the second point to 
take off from the base of Frank's framework is the effectiveness 
of trade being used as “an integral part” of the “process” for 
foreign imperialism to achieve the miracle of taking away from 
China “with both hands”, viz. first introducing some capital in 
China's economic development, and then, taking away the gains 
from China which was more than the initial investment, and using 
the remaining capital to secure China’s dependence on the world 
capitalist development. 

In the limited space of this essay, we can hardly illustrate this 
point with details, tapping the hundred and thousand tons of the 
documentary sources preserved in the Western libraries and archives. 
But, we can cite the example of Dr. William Jardine (1785-1843) 
and the British concern enshrining his name, i.e. Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. Ltd. to have a peep into the dynamics of the Sino- 
British trade in the service of the imperialist system. Jardine started 
as a dentist in India in the employment of the East India Company. 
He made a forture by creating the Malwa opium enterprise in colla¬ 
boration with James Matheson (1807-1889). The Jardine Matheson 
Company was founded at Guangzhou (Canton) in 1832, which 

61. Ibid , p. 110. 

62. Ibid, pp. 110 126. 
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played an important role in not only developing the opium trade, 
but also in expanding the smuggling trade based on Lingding 
(Lintin), covering almost the entire coast of China even before 
the Opium War. Jardine gathered a good deal of valuable intel¬ 
ligence about China's defence and other matters which helped 
the British operation of the Opium War as acknowledged by the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, in 1842. 41 

The Jardine, Matheson Company was one of the first to 
operate in the treaty 'ports with a Chinese name of Yihe Yang- 
hang, better known in the international world as the Ewo Com¬ 
pany. This Ewo Company owned land estates in the foreign 
concessions of Shanghai valued more than 10 million taels of 
silver. Its bussiness ventures included : (1) insurance: covering 
not only the entire Far East, but active as far as the North and 
South American Continents; (2) shipping and ship-building: 
owning the lion's share in the British shipping interest in the 
Far East; (3) dock and storage : assets worth 6 million taels at 
Shanghai and 4 million taels at Kowloon in Hong Kong; (4) 
spinning mills : with assets worth millions of taels; more than 
90% and 60% of the shareholders of its Shanghai and Hong 
Kong mills being Chinese; (5) textile; (6) filature; (7) packing; 
(8) banking; '(9) public utilities at Shanghai and (Hong Kong; 
(10) estates and a host of other interests.* 4 

This was just one company of Britain. There were scores of 
other British leading enterprises in the fray in nineteenth-century 
China. We must be reminded that these business companies and 
British imperialism had a symbiotic existence and growth. They 
owed their prosperity to the British arms which had an indulgence 
in nineteenth-century China. The basic difference between these 
imperialistic commercial concerns and ordinary legitimate, fair 
and just proceedings of international trade lies in the former's ill- 
gotten extra gains through extra-commercial avenues for the former 

63- Maurice Collis, Foreign Mudy London, 1640), p. 266. 

64. Chen Zhen et a] (comp), Zhongguo jlndai gongye sht ztllao (Source 
Materials of the History of Chinese Industries In Modern Period), (Beijing. 
1®«>, Vol. n, pp. 39-54. 
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which is not available to the latter. This can be presented thus : 


Commercial Impe- 


Total 

ocomomic 


Legitimate gains 

rialism (Its quan- 


gains 

for Europe 


due to European 

titative gains) in 

— 

accruing from 

___ 

merchants 

19th c. China 



China 




Here, we have the perception of commercial imperialism with the 
figures of the assets of Jardine and other companies serving as 
quantitative indicators. 

This example of the Jardine, Matheson venture tells us how 
to have an overview of the quantitative coverage of British 
commercial imperialism. Being the country cornering the lion's 
share of the commercial imperialist gains from China, Britain had 
enjoyed at least the following fruits of commercial imperialism : 

(1) The enormous ill-gotten profit from the opium trade 
which could prosper only because of the resort to extra- 
commercial mechanisms to (a) protect British opium 
ships in Chinese waters from 1821 to 1839. ( b) deter 
Chinese authorities from suppressing Chinese opium 
traders from 1840 to 1858, and (c) force the Chinese 
government to legalize opium trade from 1860 onwards, 

(2) The ill-gotton extra profit from her trade of non-nancortic 
commodities with China on unequal terms because of 
(a) the tariff concessions provided by the unequal treaties: 
(h) the British control of maritime customs through 
Robert Hart and his British staff, (c) the help of Chinese 
comprador bourgeoisie and even government arising from 
the position enjoyed by the Britons as virtual overlords 
in China, (d) the special privilege of the British traders 
on Chinese soil with extraterritorial immunity (greater 
than that enjoyed by modern diplomats) and the exclu¬ 
sively British administered concessions in major Chinese 
trading centres, and (e) the support of British banks 
operating in China; 
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(3) The ill-gotten profit from the British big business* vantage 
position in manipulating the entire British colonial 
machinery vis-a-vis China (an advantage which makes 
any modern business envy); 

(4) The economic advantage of the British colony, Hong 
Kong, in cornering the Chinese trade, and controlling 
the economy of China and providing a “little Britain** at 
China's gateway to facilitate British commercial interests. 

(5) The imperialist wars waged against China in addition to 
the indemnities paid to Britain by China aAer her defeats 
and the open loot of Chinese treasures by British soldiers 
during the wars indirectly profited British commercial 
interests. 

These five broad categories of British commercial imperialist 
gains could be quantified by programming a sophisticated compu¬ 
ter with competent software expertise. This task has to be entrust¬ 
ed to scholars working in advanced research laboratories. 

We have with us some fragmentary statistics pertaining to 
item 4. Of the total of China's foreign trade, Hong Kong shared 
more than 20% in the 1870s, more than 30% in the 1880s and 
more than 40% in the 1890s. Let us have a glance of the figures : 




Total foreign 
trade of China 

(Taels) 

Hong Kong's share 
of the total trade 
(value in Taels ) ( percentage) 

1871 

imports 

204.057,000 

66,319,000 

32 5% 

i 

exports 

211,592 000 

31.104,000 

14.7% 

1873 

Total 

415.649,000 

97,423.000 

23.4% 

1881 

imports 

242,194.000 

87,674,000 

36.2% 

i 

exports 

208.988 000 

53.083,000 

25.4% 

1883 

Total 

451.182.000 

140.757,000 

31.3% 

1891 

imports 

420,468,000 

215,280.000 

512% 

i 

exports 

319,164,000 

125 431.000 

39.3% 

1893 

Total 

739,632,000 

340,711,000 

46.1% 


Source : Yan Zhongping, et al, Zhongguo jtndoi jingji shi tongjl zlliao xuanjl 
(Selection of Statistics of the History of Modern Chinese Economic 
Development), (Beijing, 1955). 
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We know that the economic importance of Hong Kong far 
exceeded its dominant share of China trade It was the Far-Eastern 
headquarters of British financial oligarchy. Next to India, Hong 
Kong was another jewel of the British crown thanks to the exploi¬ 
tations of the rich Chinese resources. The establishment of Hong 
Kong was done by the ill-gotten money on the ill-gotten territory 
and sundries of ill-gotten privileges visible and invisible from the 
unequal treaties. Now that Britain has agreed to return Hong 
Kong to China after a decade, she will long cherish the sweet 
memory of how this tiny island kinedom had served and contri¬ 
buted to the prosperity of the British Empire in the first six 
decades of its cession from China. 

The third point derived from Frank’s framework is the trans¬ 
formation of class structure and the development of metropolis in 
in nineteenth-century China which gradually developed into a 
dominant force to suppress the development of spontaneous initia¬ 
tives of modernization in the country. The main structural trans¬ 
formation of China in the wake of imperialist domination was the 
rapid rise of a new class which is known as the bureaucratic, 
comprador bourgeoisie. This class acted as the agents of the foreign 
capitalist interests in the beginning, and gradually worked into 
close alliance with the ruling cliques to dominate the national 
economy. The term “comprador” originated from the “Canton 
trade” days. The foreign traders were doing business with the semi- 
monopolists known as the “Hong merchants” who not only rented 
premises for the foreign traders to live and stock their goods, but 
also employed for them petty servants who were called the “com¬ 
pradors”. During the Treatyjperiod, the Hong merchants institution 
was dissolved as the foreigners could deal with any Chinese trader 
freely. Some of the Hong merchants joined the compradors’ ranks. 
However, the new treaty-port comprador was no longer a petty 
servant of the Canton trade days. This was because their foreign 
masters had risen to a political and economic position which was 
even superior to the highest classes in China. Naturally, the 
compradors* importance and prestige went high, and attracted 
many rich and enterprising Chinese to join their ranks. 
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However, the treaty port compradors were not exactly the 
comprador class which is a term coined by Mao Zedong to dis¬ 
tinguish a section of the Chinese capitalists who were used by 
foreign capitalist interests not only as business partners, but also 
as agents to control the Chinese national economy. The term 
“comprador bourgeoisie” is related to another term of Mao’s 
coinage, the “national bourgeoise” denoting those Chinese capital¬ 
ists who had serious conflicts with their foreign competitors. “The 
comprador big bourgeoisie” defines Mao, “is a class which directly 
serves the capitalists of the imperialist countries and is nurtured 
by them, countless ties link it closely with the feudal forces in the 
countryside.” “The national bourgeoisie” continues Mao, “is a 
class with a dual character.” He is “oppressed by imperialism and 
fettered by feudalism” on the one hand, and “still has economic ties 
with imperialism and feudalism” on the other. 96 It looks like that 
Mao has created this distinction to divide the enemy camp and win 
over Chinese capitalists to the revolutionary side, hence he pur¬ 
posely avoids distinguishing the two in more specific details. How¬ 
ever, Mao’s analysis is academically sound, and helps us to gain a 
better insight into the class transformation of nineteenth-century 
China. 

It has now been increasingly recognised that enterprise is one 
of the traits of the Chinese people. Giving an equal opportunity of 
competition, the Chinese can distinguish themselves as good 
industrialists and crusaders of modern enterprises as many such 
examples have been established in U.S.A., Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
and elsewhere. Back home, China has had a rapid growth of 
modern industry in recent decades after the removal of the vestiges 
of imperialism. But, the serious attempts of nineteenth-century 
China to industrialize herself met with no success. Scholars of the 
Traditional Society School like Mary C. Wright and others blamed 
the traditional Chinese conservatism for this failure, which cannot 
be denied. Yet, it would be unfair if we ignore the external forces 
which had suppressed economic growth in nineteenth-century 
China. Apart from the new colonial class structure of comprador 

65. Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung , v 0 I. II, pp. 320-321. 
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bourgeoisie colluding with both the imperialist and feudal forces 
in suppressing the forces for national development, the Frankian 
polarization had also taken place in the country into the treaty 
ports centred metropoles and the countryside periphery. 

Opinions are divided about the role of the treaty ports in the 
development or underdevelopment in modern China between 
Chinese and Western scholars. Recently, three Chinese historians. 
Ding Mingnan, Zhang Zhenkun and Xia Liangcai, published a 
joint article in Jindaishi Yaiyiu (Modern History Studies), a quar¬ 
terly journal of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, fieijing. 
The article entitled “Independence and Sovereignty Summing Up 
the History of Modern China for More Than One Hundred Years** 
is specifically written to serve as a reminder to the present Chinese 
policy-makers and people in the context of China's new “open-door 
policy”. The three authors give the following observation about 
the “treaty ports” : 

Imperialist powers seized territory from Chinese borders on 
the one hand, and opened the doors of China from both the 
coast and the interior, intruding into the halls and rooms, 
pushing out the hosts, extending their infiuences step by step 
into every region and sphere on the other. 

Foreign powers first entered the trading ports which 
numbered five in the first insta n ce , and increased tremendously 
from 1860s onwards till the number ultimately swelled to 
hundreds, with most of them forced open by the powers (and 
named treaty ports). ...The large number and wide coverage 
of trading ports in old China were unique and unparalleled in 
the world. Furthermore, these trading ports were not only 
the venues of foreign trade, but were in fact the centres of 
activities of foreign aggressive forces.** 

Let us compare the above observation with another penned by 

66. Ding Mingnan et al, “Duli zizhu ihi Zhongguo jin yibaiduo’nian 
Jiihi jingyandc zongjie" (Independence and sovereignty summing up the 
history of modern China for more than one hundred years), Jindaishi Yanjlu 
(Studies of Modern History) No. 2, 1983, p. 57. 
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American scholar, Robert F. Dernberger: 

The number of designated ports grew steadily, increasing 
from the original five named in the Treaty of Nanking at the 
end of the Opium War to 48 by 1913. The final number is 
deceiving, however, suggesting that the length and breadth of 
China were wide open to foreign trade. JLn fact, many of these 
treaty ports were only ‘’ports of call**, and the foreigner's 
movements were much more restricted than were his goods. 
Still, within most of these ports, he had virtually a free hand, 
with extraterritoriality and full trading rights. And in all of 
them, by the Treaty of Shimonoseki (1895), he had the right 
of direct investment.* 1 

The two observations seem identical. But, when Dernberger 
continues there is the departure: 

This geographical concentration of foreign economic activities, 
along with legal restrictions on the foreigner's movements, 
severely limited the points of contact between the foreign 
sector and the large domestic economy. . . .Thus isolated from 
the Chinese producer and consumer, the foreigner was effec¬ 
tively prevented from directly inducing desirable innovations 
and technical changes in production; organizing the collection, 
dissemination, transportation, and merchandising of trade 
goods; and carrying out significant market research for new 
trade goods and investment opportunities. I believe this ex¬ 
plains at least in part why producer goods remained only a 
small fraction of Chinese imports.** 

We wish to use Dernberger’s and the three Chinese scholars* 
observations to help us understand the true nature of the Sino- 
Britiih contradictions. From the British point of view, even the 

67. Robert F. Dernberger, “The Role of the Foreigner in China's 
Economic Development, 1840*1949*', in Dwight H. Perkins (ed), China's 
Modem Economy in Historical Perspective (Stanford UnJv. Press, 1975), 
pp. 32-33. 

68. Ibid, p. 33. 
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extraterritorial liberty and the treaty ports would be rather “restrict¬ 
ed”. The free world for them was to reach wherever there were 
Chinese, and sell and buy in China wherever they would wish, and 
change the Chinese economic institutions to suit their needs and earn 
maximum profit. The British big business wanted to remove all 
restrictions in China to enable them to do whatever they would 
have liked. They would have liked China to be one big treaty port. 
And we have plenty of evidence documented by British scholar N.A. 
Pelcovits” and others that they time and again pressed the British 
government to force the Chinese authorities to grant whatever they 
had wished. 

However, from the Chinese side, the expansive mood of 
British big business could hardly be tolerated. China was a country 
which had, in the course of many thousand years, developed its 
own way of life as Henry Kissinger, former U.S. Secretary of State, 
rightly describes: 

China has always followed a rhythm of its own. Its huge 
mass and geographic diversity, the blend of individualism, 
talent and cultural homogeneity of its enormous population, 
the longest uninterrupted history of self-government of any 
nation combine to ensure that its problems are of a different 
scale and significance from those of any other country in the 
world. 70 


Although Britain and other modern European powers were 
not the first foreign intruders into China, they were virtually the 
first foreigners who came to China with an aim to drastically alter 
the Chinese rhythm. This compounded the injuries and faced 
redoubled Chinese resistance. What the Chinese doubly resented 
was the fact that while the earlier foreign intruders had all settled 


down in China as her natives, and the spoils they had plundered 
had been consumed in the land, the British and other Europ 




69. Seo N.A. Pelcovits. Old China Hand and the Foreign Office (New 
York, 1969). 

70. Henry Kissinger, "As China Modernises : Obstacles on the Way", 
The Timet of India , Jan. 25, 1986, p. 8, by arrangement with The Observer. 
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intruders in modern times were draining away Chinese resources to 
buiid up prosperity elsewhere. Dernberger thinks that if the Chinese 
had not been so restrictive towards the foreigners and allowed them 
to do whatever they (the foreigners) had wanted in China, the 
country would have been modernized long ago. Therefore, he 
would not have agreed with Frank that their foreign intruders 
had helped only to perpetuate underdevelopment in China. Frank 
is very clear in his mind that the foreign intruders in the under¬ 
developed world have never carried with them any altruistic 
intentions. Not to mention the Western worshippers of Mammon, 
even a Saint like George Washington has made it clear that “it 
is madness for one nation to expect disinterested help from 
another." Quotes Frank.’ 1 

We have earlier included Robert Hart and his British staffed 
Chinese Maritime Customs office as an integral part of commer¬ 
cial imperialism. However, this should not prevent us from 
appreciating the high standard of records maintained by the 
Chinese Customs office under Hart's leadership which was a 
commendable British tradition. These records can provide some 
evidence about the development of underdevelopment in Chinese 
economy thanks to commercial imperialism. 

The first and foremost damage was the rampant import of 
narcotics into China from British India which, as we have so 
repeatedly stressed, became a reality only courtesy of British 
imperialism. The name of British Raj goes down in human 
history as the only shameless government which has openly 
established a ministry for the large-scale of production and sale of 
narcotics in international trade. And the sale was virtually ex¬ 
clusively meant for China. It was no coincidence, that out of the 
three wars Britain has ever waged against China, two of them have 
been nicknamed as “Opium Wars'*. It was because of these 
Opium Wars and their intimidating effect and various treaty pro¬ 
visions which have helped the British narcotic trading interests 
create the following world records. The first record created in 

71. Frank, Latin America , p. 162. 
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1867 was that narcotics amounted to 46 per cent of the total 
imports of China which was 31,994,576 taels of silver in value. 
If this import cost was to be borne by every Chinese at that time, 
it would mean that every two Chinese families (assuming the 
average size of a Chinese family having six members) were im¬ 
poverished in that year by one tael of silver, which was no small 
damage, judging from the fact that the majority of the Chinese 
population in that year could not earn as much as ten taels of 
silver for their livelihood. Yet, the nation had to bear • till 
higher import costs of opium in the years to come. In 18 J9, the 
total value of opium import into China reached the dazzling 
height of 36,536,6i5 taels of silver which was the highest record 
of not only the import of China, but, perhaps the trade in any 
single item of commodity in any bilateral trade among nations in 
the nineteenth century. Soon alter the turn of the century, the 
narcotic import into China increased further to cross the limit of 
40 million taels of silver in a single year, and the British commer¬ 
cial imperialism celebrated the year of Chinese revolution (191J) 
by importing 48,256,745 taels worth of narcotics into China which 
is the highest record of narcotic trade in human history. Before 
such startling statistics, can any scholar still be able to maintain 
that there was no commercial imperialism in Chinese history, but 
everything was legitimate, justifiable, equitable, and mutually 
beneficial international trade and commerce between China and 
the European powers according to the norms of the free-world. 

The second economic damage which China suffered in the 
nineteenth century uoder commercial imperialism was caused by 
the ruinous pattern of import and export trade pertaining to raw 
cotton and cotton goods. For the first time in Chinese history, 
China which had never been able to supply enough raw material 
to her cotton textile handicrafts industry turned to be a major 
exporter of raw cotton from 1860 onwards. In 1879, the total 
value of Chinese export of raw cotton leaped three times of that 
of the previous year, and reached 13,161,051 taels of silver. And 
the highest export of raw cotton by China in the nineteenth 
century was registered in 1882, amounting to 24,811,595 taels of 
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silver in value. We koow that one of the largest Chinese indus¬ 
tries before 1840 was the cotton textile industry which used to 
provide employment and livelihood to millions of Chinese. The 
new emerging enthusiasm in exporting raw cotton from China 
(which was surely the master stroke of British imperialism as it 
had done in India) would inevitably ruin the traditional Chinese 
economy and make innumerable Chinese suffer in livelihood. 

Coupling with this large scale of export of the much needed 
raw cotton from China was the unprecedented heavy imports of 
cotton fabrics and yarn from Britain and British India. The 
annual value of import of British cotton textiles (i.e. cloths) 
crossed 20 million taels of silver in the 1880s, 30 million taels in 
the first half of the 1890s, and 40 million taels in the last five 
years of the nineteenth century. The annual import of cotton 
cloths of various descriptions into China touched the highest 
point in 1899, registering a total value of 48,857,835 taels. This 
sudden flooding of the Chinese markets with British cotton cloths 
was accompanied by the introduction of a new item into China's 
foreign trade, i.e. the cotton yarn produced from both Britain 
and British India. This import crossed the two million bar in 
annual value in the 1970s, the 3 million bar in 1879, the 4 million 
bar in 1881, the 5 million bar in 1883, the 7 million bar in 1884, 
the 12 million bar in 1887, and reached 13,427,150 taels in 1888. 
Then, cotton yarn from India took over, and its rapid expansion 
is shown in the following table : 7 * 


Value of Annual Import of Indian Cotton Yarn into China 


Year 

Value in taels of silver 

1890 

19,304,718 

1891 

20,904,094 

1896 

31,835,009 

1899 

54,607,213 (highest in 


19th century) 


72. Statistic! here and in the previous pages relating to China's foreign 
trade are taken Irom Huang Yanpei et ai (comp), Zhongguo Sishi’nian haiguan 
shangwu tongji tubiao (Statistical Charts of Chinese Customs' Commeicial 
Reports for Forty Years), (Longmen, 1917. reprint, 1966), passim (year-wise). 
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The pinccr movement of British commercial imperialism 
by exporting large quantities of raw cotton from China and 
importing even larger quantities of cotton textile goods into her 
a severe blow to the traditional Chinese economy. In the first 
presented place, China was exporting her raw materials cheaply 
and was made to pay foreign finished products at a premium. 
Secondly, China was suddenly transformed from a famed textile 
exporter in historical times into a heavy importer of cotton tex¬ 
tiles which meant total displacement of the traditional cotton 
textile handicrafts industry of China. Cotton textile industry has 
been a vital economic sector for all countries. Restrictions to 
foreign imports have been a practice sinee many centuries earlier 
down to the present day. Even United States time and again 
resists foreign demands in enhancing import quotas of cotton 
fabrics and garments. China would have done the same if she 
had been an independent sovereign country in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Because of commercial imperialism 
she became helpless in protecting her domestic cotton textile 
industry. 

One may argue that China's being transformed from a tradi¬ 
tional exporter into a major importer of cotton textiles in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries was mainly due to the back¬ 
wardness of Chinese technology vis-a-vis the advanced technology 
of Britain, which had nothing to do with imperialism. This is 
sheer oversimplification. The modern Indian experience shows 
that given certain protection and facilities, the khndi (handloom 
weaving handspun yarn) and handloom (handloom weaving mill- 
spun yarn) products can compete with mill-produced fabrics both 
in the domestic and international markets. This is because the 
cotton fabrics are a highly sensitive ecological and sociological 
commodity the charm of which is created by complex factors 
involving both mechanic efficacy and human skill in addition to 
such cultural elements like artistic sensitivity, responses to colour 
etc. Modern technology can enjoy certain advantages, but not 
absolute advantage. This largely explains why in the present-day 
international market cotton textiles from developing countries 
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like India and China have an edge over the sa mc produced by 
highly developed industrial countries. The large-scale imports 
of textiles and exports of cotton by China during the last few 
decades of the nineteenth and first few decades of the twentieth 
centuries represented a highly abnormal development typical of 
that of a colony under the assault of commercial imperialism. 

The statistics of the extraordinary trade in cottons we have 
just now seen are symptomic of the twin-damage to Chinese 
economy. On the one hand, the traditional Chinese cotton textile 
industry received neither protection nor facility to compete with 
its modem British counterpart, hence, for nearly a century the 
name of China virtually disappeared from the front-line cotton 
textile exporters. (But, with China's gaining liberation from the 
imperialist yoke in the last three and half decades the Chinese 
cotton textiles have once again become many a splendid thing 
in international market.) On the other hand, for the larger part 
of a century from the Opium War onwards the entire Chinese 
population had been exposed to direct exploitation of British 
cotton textile monopolist interests until the founding of the 
People's Republic of China. We see clearly the shadow of Andre 
Frank's metropolc-exploiting-periphery scenario. This reminds 
us what the British hero of Opium War and Treaty of Nanjing, 
Sir Henry Pottinger, said to the Manchester industrialists in 1844 
that he had opened up the oyster of China and it was for the 
British merchants and industrialists to gather the pearl that *‘all 
the mills in Lancashire could not make stocking stuff sufficient 
for one of its [China's] provinces.*' 71 The irony implicit in Pottin- 
ger's braggadocio was that British cotton textile industry had to 
depend on imperialism to conquer the markets of China. 

The importance of large scale imports of British cotton tex¬ 
tiles into China deserves to be further examined both from the 
British angle and from the Chinese angle. We know that both 
Marx and Engels have evinced great interest in analysing the 
British cotton textile expansion into India and China, and the 

73. Pelcovits, op «//, p. 16. 
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Marxists have always regarded it as a classical example of modern 
colonialist and imperialist exploitation of the colonics and semi- 
colonies. We must also point cut the fact that from the end of 
the nineteenth century cotton textile imports surpassed opium as 
the largest category of imports into China. Whereas opium was 
the crowned king of British commodity expansion into China 
for a whole century from the 1770s to the 1870s, this position was 
overthrown by cotton textiles from the 1870s down to the eve of 
the Chinese communist take-over. If we divide British commercial 
imperialism into two phases and use the dominant commodity to 
characterize each phase, it was clearly British opium imperialism 
followed suit by British cotton-textile imperialism. This transition 
was itself significant in two ways. First, opium was not an indus¬ 
trial product while cotton-textiles were. Thus, the transition 
signified China’s being ultimately brought under the impact of 
Industrial Revolution. Second, while opium imperialism was bar¬ 
barous, inhuman and illegal (according to present day standards), 
the same cannot be said about the cotton-textile imperialism. 

m 

The British cotton-textile invasions into India and China 
have already become classical examples of imperialism as they 
have been highlighted in Marx’s writings. So, our discussion, as 
it were, has returned to where we have set off. Marx, of course, 
is not the mentor for everyone. Moreover, he is one century back¬ 
ward than us. We need not be abided by whatever he has written. 
However, three Chinese scholars of the Liaoning University have 
jointly published a book entitled Zhongguo jindai jingji shi 
(Economic history of modern China) and have cited Marx to 
reiterate that there was a case of imperialist aggression in the 
British cotton trade offensive against China during the nineteenth 
century. 

The three scholars take a classical Marxist position that 
before the Opium War the Chinese economy was the self-sufficient 
type with a natural union of small farming with cottage industry. 
After the first Opium War this union still remained intact in the 
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interior with the neighbourhood of the treaty ports began to 
be disturbed by the impact of foreign imports. However, the 
second Opium War (1856-60) was followed up by large scale of 
foreign imports along with the introduction of foreign investments 
into the country. This wave of foreign economic invasion resulted 
in the destruction of the union of agriculture with handicrafts 
industry in a vast area. 74 To strengthen their theoretical frame¬ 
work, they quote the following from Mara’s “The British Rule in 
India” : 

It was the British intruder who broke up the Indian hand- 
loom and destroyed the spinnig-wheel. England began with 
driving the Indian cottons from the European market; it then 
introduced twist into Hindustan and in the end inundated the 
very mother country of cotton with cottons. 74 

They, then, quote another of Marx’ observation from his “Revo¬ 
lution in China and in Europe” : 

This introduction of foreign manufactures has had a similar 
effect on the native [Chinese] industry to that which it for¬ 
merly had on Asia Minor, Persia and India. In China the 
spinners and weavers have suffered greatly under this foreign 
competition, and the community has become unsettled in 
proportion. 74 

Strangely, the three scholars have not quoted two other 
famous Marxian observations which the Indian academics have 
been fond of referring to. One observation is from the same 
“British Rule” article: 

From 1818 to 1836 the export of twist from Great Britain to 
India rose in the proportion of 1 to 5,200. In 1824 the 

74. Yu Suyun, Zhang Junhua, Zhou Pinwei, Zhonggu ? jindai jingji shl 
(Economic History of Modern China). (Shenvang, 1983), o. 113. 

75. English text of the observation from Marx & Engels, Colonialism, 

p. 38. 

76. Ibid, pp. 20-21. 
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export of British muslins to India hardly amounted to 
6,000,000 yards, while in 1837 it surpassed 64,000,000 yards. 
But at the same time population of Dacca decreased from 
150,000 inhabitants to 20,000. This decline of Indian towns 
celebrated for their fabrics was by no means the worst conse¬ 
quence. British steam and science uprooted, over the whole 
surface of Hindustan, the union between agricultural and 
manufacturing industry. 

Another observation was made by Marx in his Capital: 

The English cotton machinery produced an acute effect in 
India. The Governor-General reported in 1834-35: “The 
misery hardly finds a parallel in the history of commerce. 
The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleaching the plains of 
India.**” 

These two Marxian observations are as important for us as 
the two previous ones because we see almost a parallel in the 
Chinese development. The import of British-Indian twist to China 
rose in the proportion similar to what Marx has indicated. So 
was the increase of British cotton cloths. The celebrated Chinese 
town like Songjiang (Sung-chiang) in Jiangsu province witnessed 
a similar decline like that of Dacca. To paraphrase the Governor- 
General’s metaphor cited by Marx, after making the bones of 
Indian cotton-weavers bleaching the plains of Ganga, British 
commercial imperialism made the bones of Chinese cotton-weavers 
bleach the plain of Yangtze ! 

Marx’s theory that British imperialism uprooted the union 
between agriculture aod handloom industry in India has been 
adopted by the three Chinese scholars to analyse the damage to 
Chinese economy caused by foreign commercial imperialism. They 
write: 

China’s cotton handloom industry bad not only been wide 
spread among the cities and villages, but enjoyed a long 

77. These two Marxian observations are cited in R. Palme Dutt’s 
famous book, India Today (Bombay, 1949), p. 87. 
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history. The Chinese home-spun was durable and very popular 
in the European and American markets. Following the deve¬ 
lopment of machine textile industries in Britain, America and 
other capitalist countries, the export of Chinese home-spun 
fell drastically from the 1820s onwards. Chinese cotton 
textile products were driven away from international markets. 
After the first Opium War, foreign textiles began to compete 
with Chinese handloom products in Chinese market. The 
competition became acute after the 1860s, and reached the 
climax during the 1870s and 1880s. Foreign capitalism first 
replaced the home-spun yarn with the imported yarn so that 
hand-spinning was delinked with handloom. Next, they 
replaced the home-spun cloth with the imported cloth so that 
handloom industry was delinked with agriculture. 71 

The scholars point out that Britain used to export Indian raw 
cotton to China. This was stopped in the 1860s while Indian 
cotton was diverted to Britain. In the meanwhile, British and 
other foreign traders began to export raw cotton from China to 
send it to Japan and European continent. Cotton prices in China 
could be maintained at a certain level because of the increased 
demands for its export. At the same time, the import duty for 
foreign textiles was repeatedly reduced as a result of the two 
Opium Wars, virtually to less than 5% ad valorem . According to 
the Treaty of Tianjin (Tientsin), 1858, after paying a 2.5% duty 
at the first Chinese port, foreign goods could be transported to 
any place of China without additional cess, while excise duties for 
Chinese products got multiplied when they moved inland. The 
result of such treaty concession to foreign powers not only made 
Chinese home-spun impossible to compete with imported cotton 
textiles, but also enabled the imported yarn/twist to sell as cheaply 
as the Chinese raw cotton inside China. For example, in Niu- 
zbuang (which was a treaty port) the home-spun yarn was sold 
52.6% dearer than the imported twist. The consequence of such 
ruthless competition was, of course, the bankruptcy of Chinese 

78. Yu Suyun et al t op dt, p. 121. 
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handloom industry. 

The scholars further point out that Chinese market was very 
valuable for European textile industries to overcome the economic 
crisis starting from 1873. Because of the size of Chinese market 
and the cheapness of transportation and other overhead costs in 
exporting their cotton textile goods to China thanks to the infra- 
ftructure of the unequal treaty s>stem, the European cotton 
textile industries (mainly the British industry) recklessly stepped 
up the imports of their products into China from 1872 to 1890 
sometimes by even reducing their prices to one-third of the pre- 
1872 level to save their industries from total ruin. Thus, we see 
during this period the quantity of import of cotton cloths increased 
at the rate of 1 to 1.271, while that of cotton yarn at 1 to 21.64. 

The scholars have attempted an analysis of the sudden rapid 
grow th of imports of foreign yarn/twist and the lightning speed 
in which the imported yarn displaced the Chinese home-spun in 
comparison with the much longer period for the imported cotton 
cloths to pick up in Chinese market and replace the Chinese 
home-spun. This, according to the scholars, was due to the maxi¬ 
mum efficacy of the machine and minimum labour cost involved 
in spinning the yarn as compared to weaving the cloth. As 
capitalism always aimed at maximum profit, British and other 
European commercial imperialism laid emphasis on cotton yarn 
as the main weapon to conquer the colonial markets. 7 ® I think 
this analysis impeccable. This also explains why Marx used the 
“British twist** to highlight colonialist aggression, and why 
Mahatma Gandhi picked up the spinning-wheel as the symbol of 
Indian defiance against the British Raj. The cakra (wheel) in the 
Indian national flag not only represents Asoka’s dharmacakra (the 
wheel of the ever-victorious Buddhist truth) but also Gandhiji’s 
anti-colonial spirit. The spinning wheel has highlighted the 
struggle between the colonial peoples and the intrusion of com¬ 
mercial and finance imperialism. 

Here, we must mention the China-born U.S. scholar, Chi¬ 
ming Hou, whose book on Foreign Investment and Economic 

79. Jbtd,p d. 122-124. 
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Development in China : 1840-1937 has been widely read by Indian 
students of Chinese history. Hou has made it quite clear that the 
thrust of his book is to detract the World Economy School on 
economic development, proving that the theories of Singer, 
Myrdal and Prcbisch, etc. were irrelevant to.Chinese history. 
Naturally, he would not have approved Marx and his followers 
on the issue of Sino-British struggle over the cotton industry. 
Hou says: 

... the rapid increase of yarn imports was a serious threat 
to hand spinning. The total import of cotton yarn was only 
20 million pounds in J880. It increased to 144 million pounds 
in 1890 and soared to the all-time peak of 364 million pounds 
in 1903. . . .To what extent imported cotton yarn replaced 
hand-spun yarn . . . and to what extent it represented a net 
increase in domestic consumption, especially in the treaty 
ports. . . cannot be ascertained in terms of available 
data.* 1 

Hou quotes British consuls'reports in the 1870s that “the 
great obstacle to China’s becoming a consumer of English fabrics" 
was the fact that China herself could 'produce an article of more 
durable quality and better suited to the wants of the people, at an 
equal or lower cost", and that a coat made of Chinese cotton 
cloth would “outlast two or three made from the ordinary 
Manchester fabrics" with the high cost of raw material and freight 
preventing the British fabric from competing with its Chinese 
counterpart.* 1 

Interestingly, the three Chinese scholars have also cited 
British consular sources, like Chi-ming Hou has done, but to 
arrive at an entirely opposite conclusion of Hou’s. While Hou 
seems to have been convinced that the foreign cotton textiles 
could never take away the Chinese rural consumers from the 
home-spun, the three scholars cites a report of the British Consul- 

80. Chi-ming Hou, Foreign Investment and Economic Development In 
China , 1840 1937 (Harvard Univ. 1965), pp. 176-177. 

81. Ibid, p. 182. 
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ate at Shanghai in 1876 that because of the dearness of the 
home-spun, even the Chinese poor were forced to buy the less 
durable imported cloths. The scholars further cite an observation 
of the famous nineteenth-century reformer, Zheng Guanying 
(Cheng Kuan-ying) (1842-1921), who had started his career as a 
“comprador** and was well disposed towards modern capitalism, 
in these words: “Uptil now in the big trading ports as well as the 
towns and villages in the interior, 20-30 per cent of people have 
been wearing the home-spun, while 70-80 per cent of people have 
been wearing the imported cloths.** This he said in the 1890s. 

The three scholars finally point out that the Sino-foreign 
competition in cotton cloths was more devastating than that in 
cotton yarn, because whereas the Chinese weavers could still carve 
out their livelihood by weaving the imported yarn, they were 
driven to unemployment, starvation, death, or going abroad after 
the imported cotton cloths dominated the scene. Guangdong 
(Kwangtung) which had all along been the habitat of skilled 
Chinese weavers before the advent of European commercial 
imperialism was a province in which “one could hardly see any 
spinning and weaving implement*’ by the end of the nineteenth 
century. We can imagine the devastating state of Chinese hand- 
loom industry” This might also partially explain why Guang¬ 
dong is one of the most prominent provinces from where the 
Chinese overseas originate, and the dialect of Guangdong, i.e. the 
Cantonese, has become an important lingua franca of South-east 
Asia and other parts of the world. What almighty commercial 
imperialism! 

The three scholars have not quoted Chi-ming Hou although 
they wrote their analysis nearly twenty years after Hou had done 
his. But, it looks like that their observations constitute a sharp 
criticism of Hou’s viewpoints, and they stand as a counter-weight 
to the premises of Hou which have enjoyed enormous popularity 
and appreciating among Western scholars. We have more occa¬ 
sions to take issue with Hou by employing this counter-weight. 

82. Yu Suyufi et al, op cit , pp. 125-127. 
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In discussing the damage of modern imperialism to traditional 
Chinese economy we have to keep a longer time span in view. 
Here, we have a serious limitation in this book as our period 
terminates in the year 1900 while commercial and finance im¬ 
perialism, developed further into the twentieth century. Finance 
imperialism, in particular, had just raised its ugly head at the turn 
of the century. This makes it necessary for us to exceed the time 
limit of the book a little bit, particularly to facilitate our dis¬ 
cussion on finance imperialism. In this connection, Chi-ming 
Hou’s book which covers a long span from 1840 to 1937 is con¬ 
venient for us to focus certain issues. Let us first see how Hou 
argues against the World Economy School: 

First, it is argued that foreign economic intrusion—that is, 
foreign trade and investment in China—upset the economy 
by ruining the handicraft industries and disrupting agri¬ 
culture. Second, foreign trade and investment are alleged to 
have drained the economy of its wealth because of the 
secularly unfavourable balance of trade and the large amount 
of income that was made or remitted to their home countries 
by Western enterprises. Third, it is maintained that foreign 
enterprises in China were so effective in their competitive 
power or enjoyed so many advantages secured by their 
respective governments that the Chinese-owned modern enter¬ 
prises were utterly and hopelessly oppressed and had little, if 
any, chance to grow.” 

His answer to the first charge is that far from being ruined 
and disrupted, the Chinese handicraft industries and agriculture 
remained intact and were going strong from the 1840s to the 1930s 
in spite of foreign trade and investment. This answer he has put 
evasively and unskilfully in the following words: 

In the traditional sector of the Chinese economy were included 
those fields that made esscnially the sam* goods and services 
in the 1930s as they had in, say, the 1840s, with essentially 

83. Hou, op clt, p. 1. 
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the same production techniques and organizations. Agricul¬ 
ture, handicrafts, native banking, coolie transportation, most 
commerce and services—ail belonged to the traditional sector. 
Not that in this sector there was no change whatever in the 
quality of the products or the production functions, but the 
changes, if any, were small.* 4 

In a later article published by Hou in the Journal of Economic 
History entitled “Economic Dualism : The Case of China, 1840- 
1937”, he has repeated the same theme but with a clearer answer. 
After reiterating the proposition that the traditional economic 
sector had remained intact, he concedes that this still “does not 
necessarily reveal whether that sector had grown or declined." 
He has devised a method of calculating the “growth" of traditional 
economic products through their increase in exports to prove that 
these traditional sectors had increased in “absolute" terms, although 
they had “declined relative to the modern sector." 1 * By this rather 
novel method Hou could show that the following items registered 
their respective growths : ai 


Items of traditional sector 

Annual growth rate 

Period 

1. Chinese junks 

«.3% 

1864-1903 

2. Exports (traditional 

sector) 

2.6% 

1873-1930 

3. Cloth industry (production) 

in Dingxian (Ting-hsien) 

66% 

1892-1899 

-do- 

25% 

1892-1933 


Another item he has not put in the table is hand-reeled silk, which, 
according to him, had registered a phenomenal increase of export 
from a mere trickle of 8,000 piculs annually in the pro-1840 period 
to 19,300 piculs in 1932. 17 By imitating his method wo would get 

84. Ibid , p. 165. 

85. Fdem, “Economic Dualism : The Casa of China, 1840-1937", 
Journal of Economic History , Vol. XXIH, No. 3 Sept, 1963, p. 282. 

86. Ibid, p. 284. 
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a picture of the Chinese hand-reeled silk industry in the following 
manner : 

(19,300-r8,000—I)-r92 = 1.54% (annual growth of traditional silk 

industry from pre-1840 to 1932) 

which would be rather absurd and even Hou himself has refrained 
from this exercise as he is in possession of statistics that there was 
an “absolute decline of 7.6 per cent a year from 1895 to 1932“ in 
Chinese silk exports. 8 ® 

It should be noted that Hou’s list in his article (which also 
appears in his book on page 171 is much bigger and more impres¬ 
sive than what we have cited since we have selectively onmtcd 
the items which belong exclusively to the twentieth century. Simi¬ 
larly, the chapter in his book on “A Dual Economy” appears 
to be much more tilted towards the statistics and data of the 
twentieth century. However, his basic method and approach apply 
uniformly to the phenomena in both the centuries. And although 
he frequently stresses on the paucity of data about the earlier 
period, his confidence in the correctness of his judgement and 
conclusions have not diminished regarding the nineteenth-century 
economic developments- 

]f we have not focused our attention on the nineteenth 
century, we would not have, perhaps, discovered the weak support 
which Hou could muster for his overall proposition that the tradi¬ 
tional Chinese economic sector had stood well against the onslaught 
of foreign “contacts” from 1840 to 1937, thus flatly denying the 
charges against commercial and finance imperialism. There are 
serious deficiencies in his evidence pertaining to the period between 
18^0 and 1900 which occupies nearly two thirds of the time scope 
chosen by himself In the first instance, the selection of his statis¬ 
tics is neither broad enough nor representative. For example, he 
has dwelled upon Chinese traditional cotton textile industry by 
wielding the statistics of two remote counties in north China, i.e. 
Dingxian/Ting-hsien and Gaoyang/Kao-yang (Hebei province) 

87. Ibid, p. 285. 

88- I'dem , Foreign Investments, p. 170. 
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without mentioning the much more important handloom industrial 
centres in Jiangsu and Guandong provinces which were situated 
next door to the imperialist economic centres of Shanghai and 
Guangzhou (Canton). This amounts to using the micro picture 
of some odd trees picked at random to characterize the macro 
picture of a forest. One wonders why he has not cared to use the 
vast corpus of data available in both English and Chinese languages 
(in both of which he is proficient) to present a comprehensive 
picture of development (or underdevelopment) of the traditional 
Chinese cotton textile industry from 1840 onwards. Is he not 
aware of the existence of such data or is it because they would not 
fit in his preconceived theoretical framework? 

Secondly, as we have already demonstrated, there is serious 
defect in his method of computing the growth of the industry 
according to the increase of volume of export. We must reiterate 
the fact that as the Chinese government was not able to even fix 
its own tax rates during the period under Hou's purview, let alone 
protecting the indigenous industries, and as foreign trade of China 
during the same period was controlled by foreign business houses, 
the increase in export of traditional products from China is no 
indication of their over-fulfilling the needs of domestic consumption. 
Nor should the increase be taken as an index of the growth of the 
traditional sector. We all know that China’s export of tea and silk 
had increased phenomenally even before the Opium War, which is 
in no way indicative of the sudden growth of these two industries. 
It was the handiwork of British economic expansion. And we need 
not repeat the well-known phenomena of large scale of export of 
raw cotton from India and China which was a part of the scheme 
to weaken the Indian and Chinese cotton textile industries. Hou’s 
indiscr imin ative use of trade figures serves rather to weaken his 
defence. 

Thirdly, Hou has totally misunderstood the anti-imperialist 
argument that the intrusion of Western economic forces was detri¬ 
mental to the growth of China's traditional economy. First of all, 
such an intrusion was accompanied by political and military aggre¬ 
ssion which, as we have demonstrated earlier, was aimed at 
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strengthening the imperialist economic interests. If Hou wants to 
seriously challenge this proposition he should try to disprove this 
part of supra-economic imperialist aggression, and also its connec¬ 
tion with economic matters. From Hou’s book one gets an im¬ 
pression that he has implicitly conceded the existence of imperialist 
aggression. What he is driving at is that in spite of this aggression 
the Chinese traditional sector had done remarkably well. This, he 
thinks, was partly due to the resilience of the Chinese traditional 
economy itself, and partly due to the benevolent effects of the 
modern economic sector introduced by the foreign intruders. This 
is ’an attempt to use the strength of the resilience of Chinese 
national economy to wash the sins of foreign imperialism. With 
the remarkable ability of Chinese economy to ward off adverse 
factors the traditional sector of China should have grown by leaps 
and bounds in the era of modern technology if there had been no 
intrusion of foreign imperialism. We say that imperialism was a 
curse for the growth of nineteenth-century China because it created 
the perpetuation of underdevelopment as pointed out by Frank. 
In this perpetuation of underdevelopment people still survive, 
the economy is still alive, and isolated growth and prosperity still 
take place. Ultimately, a developing people overcomes the external 
force which has hampered her national growth because that is the 
general trend of human evolution. Ail this cannot be mistaken as 
an apology for economic imperialism. 

This brings us to the second aspect of Hou’s insufficient 
understanding of the charges against commereial and finance im¬ 
perialism. Hou’s perception of “absolute increase” has revealed his 
mechanical way of thinking. The traditional sector of China has 
never at any time developed (or underdeveloped) in vacuum. And 
this development is always related to the internal and external 
factors including the international factor. There is only relative 
development but not absolute growth. If we must isolate the 
relative factors, then we must conceive two kinds of isolated 
absolute growth at least in this context: (1) the growth under the 
commercial and finance imperialism, and (2) the growth free 
from commercial and finance imperialism. The charge against 
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imperialist damage to traditional Chinese economy is not to deny 
the possibility of growth under imperialism, but rather to stress on 
the imperialist denial of the Chinese traditional economy the 
freedom of growth from imperialist yoke. One would say that 
the latter is only a hypothetical case so far as the nineteenth 
century is concerned. Yes, it is, but no more hypothetical than 
what Hou has isolated the absolute increase of the traditional 
Chinese sector. The real objective way to demonstrate whether 
Chinese traditional economy had suffered imperialism or not would 
be to compare the Chinese economic growtn under imperialism 
with its growth in free China, say, in the post-liberation period. 

Let us proceed to the answer which Chi-ming Hou gives to the 
second charge against imperialism posed by himself. Tnere is the 
vague mention by Hou of the “drain effect" thesis of the three mod* 
ern economists. Singer, Prebisch, and Myrdai without any discussion 
of it. And in the end of the book he says that the Siuger-Prebisch- 
Myrdal thesis is not applicable to the Chinese historical experience, 
although it may be applicable to other underdeveloped countries. 
Hou has obviously not focused on the drain theory in his entire 
discussion, but has just implicitly dismissed this charge. 

However, Hou has conceded the fact that empty-handed 
foreigners and foreigners "started on a shoe-string" had made a 
fortune out of China trade in the first instance, and, then, reinvest¬ 
ed their money in insurance, shipping, mining etc. which was a 
drain of Chinese resource in a disguised manner as Hou himself 
has admitted that a "part of the profit on direct investments was 
remitted to the investing countries." 81 Not only that, Hou has 
further shown that the inpayment on foreign investment was 
113,800,000 Chinese dollars in a years, while the outpayment on it 
was 158,500,000 Chinese dollars in a year, on an average during 
the period of 1900-1913, which amounts to the outflow of capital 
from China to the tune of 45 million Chinese dollars a year. And 
the same outflow increased to 112 million dollars on an average 
annually between 1914 and 1930 (inpayment: 97.4 million, out- 

89. Ibid, p. 208. 
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payment: 209.7 million), which exceeded the inpayment on invest¬ 
ment. 10 Here is the concrete proof of the drain of Chinese resources 
as a result of commercial and finance imperialism. While he main¬ 
tains an ambiguous attitude about the drain, Hou tries to dis¬ 
tinguish the Western investment in China from what he terms as 
“colonial foreign investment" which he defines as the “foreign 
capital” being “used to develop not only railroads and other public 
utilities but also the extractive industries—mines, plantations, oil 
wells—for export, mainly to the industrial centres.’* 1 We are not 
clear whether it is only such extractions of ores, fruits, and oil 
from the colonies that appears to Hou as the real “drain,” while 
what was going on in nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
China was only normal trade and investment. 

Let us digress from Hou and return to the three Chinese 
scholars whose book we have cited earlier. They clearly think 
foreign trade and investment in pre-liberation China in terms of 
economic drain. First, because of their control of China's foreign 
trade, and their advances and loans paid to their purchasing 
agents, the foreign traders were able to get the best term of their 
purchases of Chinese raw materials, amounting to economic 
“plundering”. Second, whereas before 1864 China had always main¬ 
tained a favourable trade balance with the foreign powers in non- 
narcotic trade, this situation began to change from 1865. And from 
1876 uptil 1949, China had never recovered from what Chi-nung 
Hou terms as the “secularly unfavourable balance of trade”. The 
total trade balance against China from 1879 to 1893 amounted to 
284 million taels of silver, almost 20 million taels in a year on an 
average. Third, the foreign banks exercised a control of China's 
fiscal and monetary affairs. 1 * All this constituted the drain of 
Chinese resources. 

At the outset of this essay we have seen that the institution of 
banking forms the core of the theory on imperialism. As Chi-ming 

90. Ibid, p, 207. 

91. Ibid , p. 122. 

92. Yu Suyun et al, op elt , pp. 66-68. 
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Hou docs not subscribe to the theory, he comments that: “The chief 
function of foreign banks in China was to finance foreign trade 
and to handle foreign exchange transactions."® 3 Unfortunately, we 
have not seen any scholar of Chi-ming Hou's academic competence 
to pursue an empiric study on foreign banks in past China with 
an anti-imperialist perspective. Without such a study, we can only 
superficially attribute the following imperialist roles to the foreign 
banks in nineteenth-century China: 

1. Absorbing Chinese savings to invest in exploitative ven¬ 
tures to harm Chinese national interest, 

2. Issuing and circulating bank notes in China which 
amounts to minting money of Chinese soil which should 
have been an exclusive right of the sovereign government 
of Cnina which was non-existent. 

3. Meddling in Chinese government affairs. 

About the first role of the foreign banks they had taken full 
advantage of the fact that there was no Chinese bank on her own 
soil before 1897. Even after the establishment of Chinese bauks the 
rich Chinese still preferred the foreign banks for better security. For 
instance, the important courtier Prince Qing ^Prince Ch’ing) had 
deposited 1.2 million taels in the British Hong Kong aud Snanghai 
Banking Corporation at the interest rate of 2%. M Chi-ming Hou 
repeats his contention that foreign investments in China were not 
substantial, which has been refuted by Dernberger. 94 Granting 
that Hou’s contention is correct, we have here an important factor 
of foreign batiks absorbing local Chinese investment. 

About the second imperialist role of foreign banks in China, 
foreign bank notes functioned as an additional Chinese currency. 
We know that in the nineteenth century, the Chinese official 
currency was in the form of copper coins and silver ingots. Even 
before the Opium War, foreign silver dollars had become popular 

93. Hou, Foreign Investments, p. 54- 

94. Yu Suyuo et a!, op cit, p. 71. 

95. Dernberger, loc cit , p. 28. 
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among Chinese merchants for their convenience and preference 
by the opium traders. After the opening of China such foreign 
silver dollars became more popular and had an edge over the 
twin currency of China. The circulation of foreign baqk notes 
in China as legal tender further strengthened the foreign monetary 
supremacy. We know that notes can be printed at will, and many 
modern governments resort to it as deficit financing But, in the 
Chinese situation such a weapon was controlled in the hands of 
foreign financial oligarchy while the Chinese government itself did 
not avail of it. Even Chi-ming Hou concedes that : “The bank 
notes, whether issued in or brought to China, were tantamount 
to an export of capital from China/'* which is tantamount to 
recognizing the foreign banks as the instrument of economic 
drain. 

Regarding the third imperialist role of foreign banks, Parker 
Moon has already told us how the British financiers had command¬ 
ed the British gunboats to wrest the railway building right from the 
Chinese government.* One of the dominant organizations of 
British financiers was the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, which still exists and issues Hong Kong dollar-notes 
today. It was first incorporated in 1864. By 1886, it possessed a 
deposit of 5 million dollars mainly from the Chinese source. The 
Bank had two eminent accounts : (1) the “Treasury Chest" of 
British government, and (2) the Inspector General of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, Sir Robert Hart. The Bank became the 
medium chosen by Hart and the Chinese government “for raising 
loans on the European market." “No other bank could have been 
so useful to Jardine, Matheson in its business of building Chinese 
railways'." Out of the 27 Chinese government loans, 16 or 69.4% 
of the amount was borrowed from this British Bank, thanks to 
the services of Hart.” We have here a vivid example of the 

96. Hou, Foreign Investments , p. 57. 

97. Moon, op elt t p, 338. 

98. Maurice Collis, Wayfong, The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation (London, 1965), pp. 60*61. 

99. Xu Yisheng, "Jiawu Zhong-Ri Zhanzheng qian Qing zhen^fude 
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financial oligarchy and the two types of personal unions as con¬ 
ceived by Lenin. 

It is time now that we discuss Hou’s answer to the third 
charge against imperialism, viz. the presence of foreign owned 
economy having made it impossible for China to modernize. Accor¬ 
ding to Hou, whatever the imperialist aggressions it was a bless¬ 
ing for China that the foreigners established a modern sector in 
the country which had been dominantly traditional. And the main 
focus of his book (and also his article) is to spell out the benefi¬ 
cial influence of this modern sector on the traditional sector This 
is the essence of his theory of “economic dualism” in Chinese 
historical development—a theory appreciated by many Western 
scholars. One of the redeeming features of Hou's book is the 
impressive inventory of “economic effects” borrowed from modern 
economists. Let us see them : 


Possibility of effect of the foreign-owned 
modem sector in 19th century Chinn 

Hous assessment 

1. Rostow’s “take-off effect”—Capacity of 
a developed economy to take off to self¬ 
generating growth.* 

existed 


2. Nurkse’s “international demonstration 

although 

“also 

effect”—advanced economy demonstrat- 

played its 

role”. 

ing to underdeveloped economy, raising 
the latter*s propensity to consume, thus 
discouraging saving and preventing 
investment in the latter.** 

but. . . 



•See W.W. Rostov*. “The Take-off into Self-sustained Growth", 
Economic Journal, March, 1956. 

••Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation In Uuder developed 
Countries (London, 1953); Equilibrium and Growth In World Economy (Har¬ 
vard Univ. Press, 1961). 

waizhai*' (Foreign debia of the Manchu government before the Sino-Japan- 
ese War in 1894), Jlngji Yanjiu (Economic Studies), No. 5, 1956, pp. 110- 
107. 
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Possibiity of effect of the foreign-owned 
modern sector in 19th century China 

3. Singer-Prebisch-Myrdal’s “absorption 
effect”—advanced economy absorbs 
entrepreneurial initiative and invest¬ 
ment of underdeveloped economy.*** 

4. Catalytic effect—advanced economy 
functioning as catalysis inducing 
modernization in underdeveloped 
economy. 

5. Spread effect—modern economy sp¬ 
read science and technology and mana¬ 
gerial expertise to traditional sector. 

6. Myrdal’s “backwash effect”—spread 
effect being washed out by the unfav¬ 
ourable effects of modern economy on 
traditional economy. 

7. Imitation effect—underdeveloped eco¬ 
nomy imitating advanced development 
models. 

8. Linkage effect—development of one 
leading to that of another. 


9. Oppressing effect—modern sector in 
developing country oppressing other 
sectors. 

10. Destructive effect—imports of modern 
commodities and development of 
modern sector destroying the growth 
of traditional sector. 


Hou's assessment 


not applicable 


eixsted 


existed, but 4 'weak, 
undoubtedly” 

doubtful, “but fur¬ 
ther research” 
awaited 

effective on com¬ 
pradors, bureau¬ 
crats, businessmen 
like railway build¬ 
ing helping neigh¬ 
bouring areas to 
develop 

foreign enterprises 
did not outgrow 
Chinese ones 
No, “both positive 
and negative effects 
existed” 


•••See H.W. Singer, “Economic Progress in Underdeveloped Co>jn f - 
ries’\ Social Research, No. 16 (Mar. 1949); Raul Prebisch, “Commercial 
Policy in the Underdeveloped Countrie$*\ American Economic Review, Papers 
Proceedings, No. 49 (May, 1959); Gunnar Myrdal, Rich Lands and Poor : 
The Road to World Prosperity (New York, 1957). 
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Possibility of effect of the foreign-owned 
modern sector in 19th century China 

Hou's assessment 

11. 

Drain effect—foreign economic {forces 
draining away native social wealth. 

existence illustrated 

12. 

Instability effect— foreign investment 
resulting in instability and lop-sided 
development in native economy. 

doubtful 

13. 

Rupture effect—foreign investment 
tending to rupture the self-generating 
growth mechanics of the native economy. 

doubtful 


From the above inventory gleaned from Hou’s book we see a 
mixed bag of suggestive and evasive answers by Hou regarding the 
charges of the anti-imperialist economists. To be fair to Hou, he 
has a point in insisting on the particularity of Chinese historical 
development in contrast to the general trend of world-wide pheno¬ 
menon of colonialist and imperialist international exploitation. 
He has also tried his best to bo objective in his assessment. 
Another thing to remember is that the invention of economic 
“effects** by modern economists is to highlight the trends of deve¬ 
lopment to enhance our insight into the complexity of modern 
development and international economic interactions. As Myrdal 
has shown, while there are both plus and minus points, there 
must be one backwashing the other. What'Hou has attempted 
is to maintain a balance sheet. Here lies the difference between 
an economist and a historian. A historian’s job is to assess histori¬ 
cal development. He can afford to say goody-goody things (few take 
him seriously). An economist has to make a choice even between 
the devil and the deep sea in order to guide modern governments 
to embark on development road A or B—but not both. Only by 
bearing this in mind can one purposefully analyse the effects of 
foreign trade and investment on nineteenth-century China. 

Hou has made reference to Raul Prebisch time and again in 
his book to challenge Prebisch’s Centre-Periphery thesis and 
reiterated that Prebisch and like-minded economists* analyses of 
the harmful roles of foreign trade and investment should not 
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form any part of our judgement on China's historical exper¬ 
ience. We know that Prebisch’s thesis evoked world-wide 
responses in the 1960s with many scholars of the underdeveloped 
countries supporting it and an equal number of scholars in the 
developed world criticizing it. Hou seems to be keen to join in 
this world-wide debate as he has quoted at some length the con¬ 
tentions of one of Prebisch’s serious critics, Gottfried Haberler, in 
the “Introduction” of his book. (p. 5) However, in his entire book, 
Hou has contributed nothing to the debate between Prebisch’s 
supporters and critics. For instance, one of the focal points in 
the debate centres around the Engel's law which highlights the 
disadvantageous position of the underdeveloped countries who 
are tagged on the bandwagon of the advanced countries as their 
suppliers of primary products and their customers of manufac¬ 
tured goods, because, according to the law, “the higher the income, 
the lower will be the proportion to spend on food stuffs.” From 
the recent writings of the followers of Prebisch, Haberler # s con¬ 
tentions have cut no ice. As an economic historian, Hou seems 
to have stuck out his neck too far into the trouble waters of 
economic theories. The extention of the Engel’s law is that 
not only the food stuffs but also other primary products accrue 
less and less economic gains in international trade than the manu¬ 
factured goods in the ongoing advancement of modern science 
and technology. We can quote from contemporary Chinese scene 
to prove that this law still holds good. A leading economic adviser 
of Chinese government and the President of the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences until a year ago, Ma Hong, lamented in 1979: 

We have tried so hard to export this and that. We export 
pork, eggs, chicken, and also oranges, and petroleum. We 
don’t process them, therefore, they are only worth a song. 
Moreover, we need them badly in the country. We have 
tightened our belts, but got very little foreign exchange.** 

Ma Hong made this observation while comparing it with the 

99A. See Tin Chung, “Can capitalist cats catch socialist rats”, Caina 
Me port, Vol. XIX, No. 3, May-June, 1983, p. 6. 
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high economic gains of Japanese exports. The total foreign exchange 
earning of the agriculture-ridden China did not match up to the 
nine billion US dollars earned by the export trade of the tiny 
British colony, Hong Kong, in 1978. M B Imgine that this is the 
situation today with a supremely independent and anti-imperialist 
government ruling China, how much more disadvantageous would 
the situation be during the nineteenth century when everything per¬ 
taining to China’s foreign trade was virtually controlled in foreign 
hands. I think Chi-ming Hou has missed the point which Nehru, 
Prebisch and Frank have made, i.e. the non-existence of fair and 
equitable international distribution of labour as long as the well- 
woven infrastructure of capitalist exploitation remains in tact. 

There is a Chinese saying that after picking up a seasame seed 
one loses the watermelon (Zhuale zhima diule xigua). Even if we 
concede that various marginal benefits had been there as a result 
of the Western imperialist intrusion into the nineteenth-century 
China, one cannot say that the analyses of Prebisch, Myrdal and 
Frank do not have relevance in the study of Chinese historical 
experience of modernization. The fundamental weakness of Hou’s 
book lies in his discussing various effects in vacuum without a clear 
perspective of the imperialist global exploitation. Viewing in isola¬ 
tion, Hou’s theory of “economic dualism”, might be a laudable 
proposition. But, there is no abstract dualism in reality as Frank has 
pointed out. There are always three basic situations arising from 
the coexistence between the traditional and modern sectors which 
may be spelled out: 

Case one : Modern sector harmful to traditional sector as in the 
underdeveloped countries under the control and exploit¬ 
ation of advanced powers. 

Case two : Modern sector helping and transforming traditional 
sector as in the independent and sovereign developing 
countries whose governments can keep capitatlist exploit¬ 
ation under control. 

Case three*. Modern sector seemingly helping but secretively play¬ 
ing mischief with traditional sector as in the underdeve¬ 
loped countries who have gained political in depen- 

99B. Ibid. 
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dence but not economic independence from the advan¬ 
ced countries. 

To which category did nineteenth-century China belong ? We 
cannot find a satisfactory answer from Hou’s book. But can wa 
say that there exists a fourth case ? If there is such a case, how 
should we describe the relationship between its modern sector and 
traditional sector ? It is equally difficult to get any clue from Hou 
to answer these questions. In the final analysis, Chi-ming Hou’s 
attempt to erase commercial and finance imperialism from the 
records of Chinese history has not been fruitful. 

Chi-mrng Hou and Gunder Frank have made things topsy¬ 
turvy for our discussion. Hou's is a case study of Chinese economic 
development which sees little trace of commercial and finance im¬ 
perialism. Frank’s is a treatise on economic imperialism, but his 
study is not based on the experience of China 9 ! economic develop¬ 
ment. However, we need not be perturbed by this academic 
paradoxy. Nor has this writer the pretension to use the present 
article as the replacement of both Frank’s and Hou’s works. It 
will, however, be gratifying if this essay can induce the students of 
Chinese history to seek out the two scholars* writings and read them 
with clear aims and proper perspectives. Even greater solace will be 
the thought that we don’t have to wait for too long to see the 
publication of a book on the economic history of China with the 
tame force of inspiration and depth of critical analysis as Frank's 
book on Latin America. 

An even more representative book of the Traditional Society 
School on China’s economic development than Hou’s is the 
recently published China's Modem Economy in Historical Perspective 
which is a collection of learned articles written by well-known 
scholars like Demberger, Dwight H. Perkins, Mark Elvin and 
others. The focal concern or this book, as pointed out by its 
editor. Perkins, is to decide whether the Chinese tradition is a 
“Barrier or Aid to Growth”. But, imperialism is a spectre haunting 
the minds of some of the authors. As Perkins says in the “Intro¬ 
duction”: “It is not easy to sort out what happened in China that 
nrevented development for so long. The most popular explanation 
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in China, and among many non-Chinese as well, is that foreign 
imperialism stifled indigenous attempts to initiate industrial 
growth and quickly bought out those enterprises that did get off the 
ground” 10 * 

For our purpose, the most important article in this book is 
Dernberger’s “The Role of the Foreigner in China’s Economic 
Development, 1840-1949” which concludes that “foreign imperial¬ 
ism cannot be blamed for all of China’s lack of development in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries” and that the foreigners’ “net 
economic effect, in spite of some negative features, was positive 
though not sufficient by itself to initiate modern economic 
growth.” 101 In Dernberger’s line of argument we see a built-in 
design of the Traditional Society Theories School to whitewash 
the Western imperialism. 

Dernberger has tried to make out a unique case of China’s 
lack of modern development in the pre-Communist days as a 
contrast to the development pattern of Japan and Russia. He 
observes: 

China's experience in the late-Ch’ing and Republican eras 
provides a classic example of the typical problems of economic 
development With a per capital income considerably below 
U.S. $100, a savings ratio well below 10 per cent, the inability 
to develop, produce, and work with modem industrial facili¬ 
ties on any sginificant scale, and a government unwilling or 
unable to subsidize and otherwise aid economic growth. China 
exhibited a wide range of the problems that are held to be 
the major causes of the failure of modernization in the “new 
states”. 100 


But he does not regard Western imperialism a major cause of 
this failure. In fact, he has depicted Western imperialism as the 
motive force for modernization in the whole world. And he has 
offered a very peculiar analysis of the rise of colonialist and imper- 

100. Perkins (ed), op clt , p, 3. 

101. Ibid, pp. 2-3, Perkins* “Introduction.** 

102. Ibid, p. 13. 
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ialist aggressions. 

Demberger’s starting point is that the “foreigners** from the 
modern West are the purveyors of modern technology to the under¬ 
developed world. “Indeed, at the broadest level, all technology in 
the modern sector in every developing country can be said to 
have been transferred from abroad, and specically from Western 
Europe, with England the original source of this techno- 

logy.’’ ,0, 

Colonialism arose, according to Dernberger, out of the pur- 
veying-and-resistance (substituting Toynbee’s “cballenge-and-res- 
ponese*’) interactions between a modern society and a traditional 
one. He observes: 

. . .when the foreigner, i.e., the purveyor of modern techno¬ 
logy, sought out trade and investment opportunities outside 
the pale of Western civilization, he encountered significant 
obstacles and resistance to his activities. In order to realize 
those opportunities for trade and investment, he had to rely 
on the economic and military superiority of his native country, 
employing '’limited aggression*' against the host countries. 
This served only to induce a reaction against the West in the 
underdeveloped countries calling forth an even greater resis¬ 
tance to the foreigner. And increased resistance in turn often 
led to the outright colonization of the host country by a 
Western power. 104 

A statement so blatantly defending imperialism is nowadays 
difficult to find from scholarly writings. Although the author 
purposely leaves his i*s without dots, and his t*s uncrossed, his 
entire article makes it clear that the “foreigner** in the above 
observation was an European, and primarily a Briton, while the 
particular underdeveloped country he has in mind was the 
nineteenth-century China. Interestingly, the very next sentence after 
the above observation is a qualifier: “China, of course never became 
the colony of a single European power.’* But, which were tho un- 

103. Ibid , p. 20. 

104. Ibid . 
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fortunate countries that became the colonies of a single European 
power? There is a long list which should be headed by India, 
Egypt, Annam etc. Had these countries stubbornly resisted the 
European foreigner's purveying of modern technology that they 
deserved the punishment of being the target of firstly the "limited 
aggression” and then the "outright colonization”? In fact, the history 
students in India know much better than Dernberger what had 
brought the European foreigner here to commit his limited and 
unlimited aggressions. The aggressive foreigner in India in the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries can be described as 
anything but not a "purveyor of modern technology”. If he had 
been so, India should have not only escaped 'colonization* accord¬ 
ing to Dernberger's logic, but have long time ago been modern¬ 
ized (even more modernized than Britain) considering the 
centuries-long hospitality and cooperation the "foreigner** had 
been accorded with in India. 

Dernberger’s description of England as the "original source*' 
of modem technology is the symptom of myopia suffered by a 
large number of modem scholars regarding the evolution of 
modem science and technology. The most effective treatment for 
this disease is a thorough study of the monumental work under¬ 
taken by the celebrated British scholar, Professor Joseph Needham, 
and his team whose classics of Science and Civilization in China 
(published by the Cambridge University Press since 1954) is run¬ 
ning into the fourteenth volume with many more to follow covering 
the entire gamut of problems of science and technology. The fun¬ 
damental weakness of the Traditional Society Theories School lies 
in their short-sightedness in historical perspective. What is "modern¬ 
ity**? We might think our age "modern” but our descendants in the 
twenty-first century would not. Three hundred years later, we 
would appear ridiculously "traditional** or "underdeveloped** in 
their academic evaluations. If we can have such a historical pers¬ 
pective, we should not think our ancestors of the last few centuries 
ago unmodem or "traditional** or "underdeveloped”. 

And where is the "origin” of modem technology ? We cannot 
treat the Industrial Revolution as the dead end of human past 
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People may argue that if there had been no Industrial Revolution 
there would not have been modern technology. But, the same 
logic can also lead us to say that if there had not been the Renais¬ 
sance there would not have been the Industrial Revolution. And 
if there had not been the invention of printnig and book-making 
in China and the knowledge and knowhow of them spreading to 
Europe there would not have been the Renaissance. This argument 
itself takes the “origin” of modern technology out of England which 
was very traditional and underdeveloped in comparison with India 
and China during the time of not only Marco Polo, but even 
centuries later. 

But, the question is not just the myopia, and there is some¬ 
thing much more difficult to cure. The above cited observation 
of Dernberger reveals how successfully the Traditional Society has 
covered up a historical truth which we shall now unearth. Once 
upon a time the “traditional” England used to be frightened by the 
“purveyors of modern technology”, i.e. the Chinese silk and Indian 
cotton fabrics. And the first “resistance” was registered in 1621 
when the British government passed a law which obliged the 
English gentlemen and their ladies not only to wear the handi¬ 
craft produces of the “home-spun” woollen of the “traditional 
sector” but also to cover their dead with the same stuff instead of 
using the “manufactured goods” from advanced India and China. 
This law evoked so much resentments among the “modernized 
elites” in England that one of them commented that “we shall not 
know our wives from our chambermaids”, while another lamented: 
“Since the living would not bear it, they should, when dead, be 
forc’d to wear it.” 105 From that time onwards, Britain had been 
bent upon to destroy the “modem sector” of India's cotton tex¬ 
tile industry as Marx and others have thoroughly discussed. She 
did similar things in China in a less open manner. It was only 
after Britain had succeeded in turning the table on India and 
China that Britain could become “the factory of the world”. 

Gunder Frank has characterized the transformation of the 

105. E. Lipson, The History of Woollen and Wonted Industries (Lon¬ 
don, 1921), pp. 94-95. 
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Periphery as a result of its interactions with the Metropole with 
the following formula: 

Before colonialist- After colonialist- 

imperialist exploitation imperialist exploitation 
Periphery undevelopment ■ -^underdevelopment 

This formula should be modified when we discuss the interactions 
between Britain on the one hand, and India and China on the 


other. This is expressed below : 




Britain 

vs 

India j China 

Before the 18th 
century 

undeveloped 


developed 

During the 19th 
and early 20th 
centuries 

developed 


underdeveloped 


The historical truth which the Traditional Society School has 
successfully buried deep is that it was the imperialist aggression 
which helped Britain to emerge from a comparative underdeve¬ 
loped situation into a developed state vis-a-vis India and China 
in economic development. In his eagerness to cover up this truth, 
Dernberger has resorted to decorating the imperialist aggressors 
as altruistic or, at least, generous “purveyors of modern techno¬ 
logy”. If this purveying was for the good of China, why even the 
commitment of “limited aggression” ? 

As regards Dernberger’s contrast between China and Japan 
to highlight the “classical example” of China's modernity-resistant 
traditional society, Moulder’s study of the developments of the 
two East Asian neighbours has given it a fitting reply : 

. .. traditional society theorists have exaggerated the differ¬ 
ences between Ch'ing China and Tokugawa Japan on the 
one hand and the similarities between Tokugawa Japan and 
the societies of early modem Europe on the other. Although 
there were certain similarities in political structure between 
Japan and early modem Europe (“feudalism”), the process of 
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Japan's political-economic-social development, taken as a 
whole, was more similar to that of China than that of 
Europe. 10 * 

No sociologist who is conversant with China and Japan’s social 
development can take exception to this assessment. Japan's 
outstanding achievement in modernization in recent centuries, 
and all the traditional East Asian societies" fast pace in catching 
up with the modem West in the recent past, including China's 
emergence as an industrial giant and the very modern 
phenomenon of the ' Newly Industrialized Countries' (NICs), i.e. 
South Korea, Singapore, Hong Kong and Taiwan, have vigorously 
demolished the mainstay of the Traditional Society Theories. 

Moulder’s study has further confirmed the historical truth 
which we have just now retrieved from the debris of the Tradi¬ 
tional Society School, when he says : "As the Western nations 
and Japan expanded, China contracted." Western and Japanese 
imperialist aggression in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies had been much more serious an obstacle than the indigen¬ 
ous factors in China's march towards modern development. 
Spells out Moulder : 

Although it is obviously true that a nation can industrialize 
without establishing control over colonial territories—the 
examples of contemporary socialist nations indicate this— 
expansion is ceriainly one of the force that have stimulated 
growth in capitalist countries from the sixteenth century to the 
present. Who knows how much China’s textile industries might 
have expanded had they had unrestrained access to the 
markets of Korea and Japan? How much might China's 
machine production have expanded had her ironworks not 
been given over to the supply of Jananese industry? How 
much might China's industrialization have been furthered 
had China been the recipient rather than the provider of 
indemnities ? Had China been a colonizer rather than the 

106. Moulder, op eit , p. 25, 
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colonized during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
its history would undoubtedly have been quite different. 107 

What Moulder has shown is the external contraction of 
China’s development experience which has drawn the focal atten¬ 
tion of the World Economy School. Dernberger who has apparent¬ 
ly paid attention to “external sector” has joined Mark Elvin and 
Dwight Perkins in concentrating on the Ending of a pattern of the 
development of China's traditional economy in vacuum. He 
borrows Elvin’s terminology and Perkins” data to discover the 
“existence of a “high-level equilibrium trap” by the end of 
the nineteenth century in China's agriculture. In Ins words, 
this “trap” was “dangerously close to the Malthusian checks on 
population growth” as if the Chinese traditional economy would 
crumble under the weight of its own development pattern of the 
last five centuries down to the nienteenth century. Based on this 
analysis, he thinks the Chinese have to thank Western imperialism 
first and foremost for administering “an exogenous shock to break 
out of that trap” and “start the Chinese economy on the road to 
modernization.” In addition to this, nineteenth-century China 
“enjoyed significant absolute gains” from her foreign trade, a 
“gross transfer of productive capital and technology”, and other 
positive and negative effects which finally see the birth of the 
People’s Republic of China. 100 His concluding remarks are worth 
quoting : 

Finally, blaming the foreigner for the failure of economic 
development in China before 1949 implicitly assumes it was his 
responsibility to secure that development for China. Not only 
was this not his basic objective, but where the attempt was 
made, his efforts were often frustrated by the many social, 
economic, and political obstacles placed in its path. In the one 
case where the foreigner had free reign, in Japanese-occupied 
Manchuria, the economic results were remarkable. In terms 

107. Ibid, p. 197. 

1QS. Perkins (ed), op cit , pp. 24-25, 40, 46. 
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of human suffering and national humility, the costs wer.: great, 
but Manchuria is still the industrial and transportation heart¬ 
land of the Chinese economy. 

How Dernberger has contradicted himself! First, the anti- 
imperialist arguments have never “implicitly assumed** that the 
imperialist intruders in China had the responsibility to modernize 
China. It is himself who has assumed it by designating them the 
“purveyors of modern technology**. Second, in his concluding remar¬ 
ks, Dernberger says that purveying modern technology was not the 
foreigners “basic objective.** Then, why should he commit “limited 
aggression** and “outright colonization** when the Chinese resisted 
modernization? What was this foreigner's basic motivation in 
committing such aggressions? Third, after saying that modern¬ 
izing China was not the foreigner's basic objective, Dernberger 
asserts that he had made such attempts and it was the benevolent 
“exogenous shock*’ which the foreigner administered on China 
that helped her to set foot “on the road of modernization**. Are 
not these two propositions contradictory? Finally, he goes to the 
extent of praising the Japanese modernization of Manchuria even 
though there was great cost of human suffering. But, he does not 
tell us why with such a satisfactory modernization of a large part 
of China under Japanese occupation before 1845 China was still 
such a classic example of underdevelopment before 1949 in his 
own reckoning. All this has made the Traditional Society School 
look rather unimpressive in arguing with the World Economy 
School. 

Happily for China, she has already freed herself from the 
Frankian vicious spiral of development of underdevelopment. 
Imperialism is a thing of the past. A scholar of Gunder Frank's 
sharp critical faculty would not be attrated by urgency to study 
the interrelationship between the Chinese economic development 
and Western imperialism, because the question of “underdevelop¬ 
ment or revolution'* has already settled in China. Nevertheless, 
the importance of the history of China as a unique case of deve- 

109. Ibid, pp. 46-47. 
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lopment wrought by international economic forces has not been 
lost. Moreover, looking from an academic point of view, it is in 
the field of China's past experience of economic development 
which confusion has prevailed to the greatest extent, creating 
difficulties for the students of Chinese history. We need a lot of 
discussions and debates more than any other subject in order to 
build up a perspective free from all distortions of the nature of 
Chinese tradition. I have no doubt that a better understanding of 
China’s historical experience in underdevelopment will lead to 
a greater exposure of the ‘enemies* (to use Frank’s word) of 
the developing world today. That will be a worthwhile service 
to the mankind. 
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GOD SHIED FROM CELESTIAL KINGDOM: 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY CHINA 


There is a crack in everything God has made. 

—RALPH-WALDO EMERSON (1913) 


It is a good augury that at the moment of writing this article, 
the dignified, smiling face of Pope John Paul 11, the pontiff 
of the Catholic world, beams at me from the television screen. 
His Holiness is currently touring India, being cheered by millions 
of Christians, Hindus, Muslims and Buddhists, advising them to 
“love your culture”. Religion is nothing but a high point of cul¬ 
tural sublimation. It is other-wordly in the sense that it has gone 
beyond the transient passions for worldly affairs. Pope John Paul 
symbolizes a spirit much higher than narrow national, racial, even 
religious loyalties, a spirit which belongs to the entire mankind, a 
spirit in keeping with the highest achievements of civilization. 

But, there is always the other side of the coin. Mikhail 
Bakunin, the well-known Russian leader of the anarchist move¬ 
ment, once observed : 

Priests, kings, statesmen, soldiers, bankers, and public func¬ 
tionaries; policemen, jailers, and hangmen; capitalists, usurers, 
businessmen and property-owners; lawyers, economists and 
politicians—all of them, down to the meanest grocer, repeat 
in chorus the words of Voltaire, that if there were no God, 
it would be necessary to create Him. 1 

I. Quoted from George Seldes (comp). The Great Quotations (Pocke' 
Book edo.. New York, 1967), p. 416, citing Dieu et TEtat. 
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Everyone wants God to grant him his petty demands, to single 
out him for favour, and even to cut others’ throats. Men have 
made religion a noble spirit. Men have also soiled it in greed, 
malice, and animosity. This dark side of religion is more relevent 
to our present discussion much to our regret 

Not only every race but also every man has his own life and 
God. If men can live and let live, believe and let believe, the world 
will enjoy peace. Gods will not fight each other if men do not. 
Gods will not go abroad if men do not. Religious expansion is 
essentially a human expansion, a cultural expansion, a political, 
economic and social expansion. If there is trouble in the human 
contacts there is bound to be fights among gods. The greatest 
desecrater of God is His own devotee. 

I 

Before discussing the challenge and response between the 
Christian missionaries and the native people in nineteenth-century 
China, let us first gain a little insight into the historical background. 
Christianity has an elder-brother in Buddhism (which may also be 
regarded as a part of ancient Indian religion, call it Hinduism or 
not). The three noble aspirations of the modern European Christ¬ 
ian culture, i.e. liberty, equality and fraternity, can be traced to 
the teachings of the Buddha, who was called by the ancient Chin¬ 
ese as “King of Equality*’ (pingdengwang). More than a millennium 
before the birth of Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) the Chinese 
already had the concepts of “pingdeng” (equality), “ziyou” (liberty), 
“jietuo” (liberation), ‘cibei** (compassion) etc., thanks to the early 
propagation of Buddhism in China which began with the inception 
of Christian Era in Europe. If we are allowed to use the modern 
parlance. China had long been a “developed** country in religious 
teachings (thanks to her proximity with India) as compared to the 
“underdevelopment” of religion in ancient Europe. The Chinese 
used to have a lot of enthusiasm in religion*when Buddhism was 
refreshing. Lots of temples and pagodas were erected with govern¬ 
ment and private money. Emperors proclaimed themselves as the 
disciples of the Bodhisattvas. National festivals were organized 
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with the Chinese Son of Heaven (the emperor) taking the lead in 
paying homage to Buddha relics and innocent people cutting off 
their own arms in front of the relics expecting the miracle. As 
time passed, such religious fervour diminished. When the English¬ 
men, Frenchmen, and Americans were seized by their newly found 
evangelic enthusiasm typical of the mood of a young priest in the 
nineteenth century, China was already an old saint ready to re¬ 
nounce her deities. This Chinese religions mood was incomprehen¬ 
sible to the Western Christians. 

Another Chinese phenomenon difficult for the Western visi¬ 
tors to grasp was the plurality in Chinese spiritual life. Buddhism 
was virtually the first organized religion established in China. The 
Chinese soon emulated the Buddhist ways and founded Taoism. 
Confucius was later elevated to the status of God to compensate 
the lack of patriotism in Chinese religious life. There were many 
gods in the ancient Indian literature which migrated to China. 
Virtually all the major Indian gods became Chinese gods because 
of the supremacy of Buddhism. Chinese also kept on creating 
new deities. In the Buddhist pantheon there was something like a 
caste system. At the top of the four castes were the various Bud¬ 
dhas. The second caste comprised the disciples of the Buddhas called 
the Bodhisattvas. The third caste was termed by the Chinese as 
“tianwang" (celestial kings). The foruth caste contained eight 
categories of celestial beings including the “dragons” and the 
“garudas” (a legendary bird). While the Chinese had no caste 
system in their own society they accepted this caste system in 
their conception of the celestiat world. They accepted it because 
it gave them freedom not only to pick and choose but also to 
create their own favourite deities. There were a host of such 
deities who inspired the innocent young boxers to face the Euro¬ 
pean bullets with their bare bodies. One of the deities was Bodhi- 
d harm a, a south Indian prince who had died in China as a res¬ 
pected monk in early sixth century. There were also other deities 
who had been eminent Chinese and thus popular heroes among 
the ordinary Chinese. China was (and still is) a land of hero-wor¬ 
ship. The Chinese pantheon was already too crowded when the 
Christian missionaries brought their Jesus Christ to China. The 
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Chinese could have given the European new comer a back seat, 
but this would not have been acceptable to the Christian missiona¬ 
ries who wanted all the old occupants to vacate the Chinese 
“celestial-hair* (tiantang, Chinese name for paradise, being the 
literal translation of Sanskrit devapura) to accommodate Jesus 
alone. This created problems. 

These two aspects can help us to understand the initial 
difficulties which the Christian missionaries would have to face 
under any circumstance if they wished to convert the largest 
population of the world into Christendom. Christianity as a 
cultural force was very young in Europe after Renaissance and 
Reformation (entirely different in spirit as compared to the Christ¬ 
ianity of the Dark Ages, let alone earlier), and even younger 
in the New Continent. This Christianity may be likened to a young 
man coming out to China to seek romance. If he had come two 
thousand years ago when China was void of spiritual life he would 
have enjoyed a happy honeymoon. But, China already had a 
sweet honeymoon with Buddhism for the larger part of the first 
millennium after Christ. By the time this Europo-American young 
man of Christianity arrived in the nineteenth century, China was 
no longer a young woman, nor would she be interested in having 
a honeymoon with anyone like she had done a thousand years 
ago. Christianity had already missed the bus as far as China was 
concerned. 

The metaphor of honeymoon may not be appropriate as we 
know that the young Europo-American Christianity was coming 
to China on board the gunboats, and wishing to stay not as a 
bridegroom but as a conqueror. One eternal regret of the modem 
Western Christian culture is that it has conquered everything 
except the heart of China. Of all the nooks and comers of the 
world never has there been any people who have so stubbornly 
resisted Christian evangelism as the Chinese did in the nineteenth 
century. Nor have so many Christian missionaries been killed by 
non-Christians in peace time as they were killed in nineteenth- 
century China. Besides, practically all the Westerners in China 
after the 1842 Treaty of Nanjing, be they admirals, sailors, dip- 
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lomats, traders, investors, and adventurers, had their way except¬ 
ing the Christian missionaries. Why was it so? 

There is an a priori perspective among Western scholars in 
which they view historical even modern problems concerning Sino- 
forcign relations. This perspective sees the Chinese cultural tradi¬ 
tion as ethnocentric, self-righteous, and unreasonably proud vis-a- 
vis foreigners. And the cause for this was China’s existing as a 
“cultural island”, far away from other advanced cultural centre^ 
compounded by a close-door policy. Let us first listen to some 
specimens of such perspective. One U.S. China expert writes : 

The Chinese had long considered themselves the most cultured, 
the most important, and indeed the only really important 
people on the face of the earth. They believed all other peo¬ 
ples to be “barbarians”, who ought properly to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Chinese emperor. They had little 
contact with the outside world, except for neighbouring 
countries that freely acknowledged their cultural superiority. 
For this reason they assumed that the rest of the world accept¬ 
ed them at their own valuation. 1 

Another U.S. China expert expounds the same viewpoint in 
slightly different words: 

Probably the most ethnocentric people In the world, the 
Chinese considered their realm the centre of the universe, the 
Middle Kingdom, and regarded all cultural differences as 
signs of inferiority. All who were not Chinese were, obviously, 
barbarians. Europeans and Americans were distinguished 
from Inner Asian tribesmen only by the fact that they approa¬ 
ched from the east and by sea as opposed to those who came 
from the northern steppes. The fact that barbarians should 
come to China in quest of the benefits of civilization did not 
surprise the Chinese, who were prepared to be generous— 
provided that the outsiders behaved with appropriate 

2. Quoted from Herlee G. Creel, Chinn* Thought from Confucius to 
Mao Tst-tung (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 235. 
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submissiveness* 

If the Chinese in the nineteenth century were really so incur¬ 
ably self-righteous and anti-foreign, it would be indeed in vain 
for anybody to try to convert them into Christians. But, I think, 
such a perspective cannot help us to gain any insight into the 
reason why China was not destined to become a Christain state 
much as the hardest efforts had been made on the part of the 
Christian missions. This is because there is some basic defect in 
this perspective. 

First of all, as the specimens show, the perspective is not 
founded on sound evidence. It is too sweeping to say that because 
of the Chinese name of their country, “Zhongguo (Chung-kuo)”, 
having the connotation of “middle kingdom’ 1 hence the Chinese 
culture is ethnocentric, and because of the ancient Chinese 
calling foreigners “barbarians” hence they always feel superior to 
the foreigners. I have written elsewhere about the incorrect inter¬ 
pretation of these terms. The term “Zhongguo” which denotes the 
“central state” was originally not the name for the entire China 
which had been a loose confederation before 221 B.C., but merely 
that of the Son of Heaven’s domain. After 221 B.C., when China 
became a unified empire under the Son of Heaven, the term then 
automatically became the name of China. It was never meant to 
show that China was the centre of the universe. Further more, the 
Chinese Buddhists frequently used this term “Zhongguo” to denote 
India, while China was designated by them as “Dongtu” (eastern 
land) with India as the reference point. 4 There is nothing so 
ethnocentric about this “Middle Kingdom” myth which has been 
spread because of insufficient knowledge about the term 
“Zhongguo”. 

Similar misinterpretation has been given to the Chinese term 

3. Quoted from Warren I. Cohen, America's Response to China : An 
Interpretative History of Slno-American Relations (New York, 1971) pp. 2-3. 

4. See Tan Chung, China and the Brave Hew World : A Study of the 
Origin* of the Opium War, 1840-42 (New Delhi, 1978), pp. 15-17; alto Vdem , 
“Indian Images in Chinese Literature : A Historical Survey”, China Report , 
Vol. XXI, No. I, (Jan.-Feb. 1985), pp. 55-56. 
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“yi” which the Chinese documents used to denote a “foreigner*' or 
a “foreign country*’ in the nineteenth century. Although from an 
etymological point of view, this word “yi” might have an indication 
of a “strong shooter” indicating a foreigner with more brawn than 
the Chinese, it was practically used by the Chinese to mean 
“foreigner”, “foreign” or “foreign country” without derogatory 
connotation during the nineteenth century. I have discussed this 
in “Sinocentriam : A critique” and reproduced a petition signed by 
the Hast India Company's President of the Select Committee of 
Canton, J. W. Roberts, to the Chinese government dated September 
7, 1809. In this Chinese language petition, the word “yi” 
appears five times to qualify “England” and “English merchants” * 
It was the British officials Iwho suspected that due respect was 
wanting in this word “yi” that they forced the Chinese to create a 
substitute for this harmless word for “foreign/foreigner”. It was a 
typical case of international misunderstanding than a scholarly 
researched evidence for the alleged Chinese pretension to 
superiority. 

It is rather strange that so many foreigners had visited China 
and written about their visits before the advent of the modern 
Europeans. Never had any one of them felt that the Chinese had 
the air of superiority, nor testified that they had been stigmatized 
as “barbarians”. Moreover, the lives of several tens of foreign 
Buddhist monks (mostly Indians) who had worked and died in 
China have been enshrined in a series of biographical accounts 
(written more than a thousand years ago) titled Gaoseng zkuan 
(Biograohies of Eminent Monks) in which the word “yi” and its 
synonyms are used to mean “foreign” etc. Many learned foreign 
scholars (including Indian scholars like former Vice-Chancellor of 
Visva-Bharati University, Professor Prabodh Chandra Bagchi) have 
studied these biographies and been impressed by the profound rever¬ 
ence the Chinese people had for the foreigners. Three of these foreign 
monks (all Indians). Buddhacinga, Kumarajiva, and Amogha Vajra, 
were even honoured as “imperial teacher” (guoshi) by the Chinese 
government. Similarly, the Cologne-bom Jesuit missionary Johann 

5. See “On Sinocentrism : A Critique”, p. 79 in this book. 
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Adam von Bell Schall (1591-16661, enjoyed the honour of being 
appointed as the preceptor of the Chinese Emperor Kangxi (K'ang- 
hsi) when the latter was still a minor.* Imagine if a Chinese were to 
be honoured as the “National Teacher’* of the United States, or be 
appointed tutor of the U S. President, how much internationalism 
would have been credited to the U.S. cultural tradition! 

Of course, the Chinese have said many harsh things about the 
modem Westerners, calling them names during the late nineteentl 
century. Almost all the examples which the scholars have cited to 
prove China's xenophobic tradition belong to this category. But, it 
is clear that this xenophobia was merely a reply to the Western 
powers* anti-Chinese activities, which should not be treated ai a 
constant tradition of China. In that way. the Chinese was the most 
maligned foreigner in the entire Western media during the nine¬ 
teenth century. But, the Chinese had not forced the Europeans to 
buy opium, nor waged wars on Europe and demanded European 
payment of indemnity after storming their cities and looting their 
treasures, nor taken away European territories and established 
Chinese concessions in Manchester or Venice. Even if the Chinese 
had done all this they would not have been more xenophobic than 
the Western powers who had trampled under their feet the Chinese 
sovereignty, dignity and sensitivity. What is topsyturvy in the 
contemporary China scholarship in the West is the scholars* sing¬ 
ing praises for the culture of the aggressors while condemning the 
cultural tradition of the vanquished. The Chinese culture has been 
accused of looking down upon foreigners primarily because they 
had demonstrated their resentments against the imperialist intru¬ 
ders. Here. I remember what the renowned English economist, 
Joan Bobinson, once told me while talking about the alleged 
“Sinocentrism”. She said that the real meaning of this charge was 
that the Chinese were as proud of themselves as the British. 

The second theory about the failure of the Christian evan¬ 
gelic movement in China is propounded by another U S. China 
expert, Paul A. Cohen. He thinks that there is an “anti-Christian 

6. Kenneth S. Latourette, A History of Christian Missions In China 
(reprint, Taipei, 1966), p. 115. 
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tradition in Chinese thought**. This tradition arose from what 
he terms as “heterodoxy-orthodoxy antithesis'* in the Chinese 
cultural tradition. Cohcu observes : 

The Chinese, long before the coming of Christianity, posses¬ 
sed a well-established cultural category which they used to 
label teachings and practices that deviated from a particular 
ideal or norm. This category has been designated by such 
words as i-Juo/i, tso-tao , hsieh. All these terms share a 
common meaning which may be roughly (if somewhat ambi¬ 
guously) rendered “different from the way of the sages". 7 

He then cites examples from the ancient scholarly debate between 
Mencius and Yang Zhu and Mozi and so on. He particularly 
singles out the Tang scholar, Han Y u’s "famous memorial" of 
819, advising the emperor against his paying homage to the 
Buddha relics. We know that Han Yu nearly lost his life for 
submitting the memorial, and the emperor presided over a 
national festival in honour of the Buddha relics which should 
be cited as an extraordinary example of China's xenophile 
tradition. 

In a culture with the long and rich experience like China’s, 
there have been developments and trends of various directions. 
One can cite examples of anti-Buddhist statements, one can cite 
more examples of pro-Buddhist sentiments. As the Han Yu 
episode has shown, it can be interpreted (as Cohen has done) 
as the Chinese scholar's anti-Buddhist sentiments having risen 
to a height to even challenge the derisions of the government. But, 
it can also be interpreted as the overwhelming pro-Buddhist senti¬ 
ments of the Chinese ruling elite ignoring dissenting voices of a 
lone scholar, however eminent he might be. People might get a 
wrong impression that eminent Chin ese scholars were all Con- 
furian, hence anti-Buddhist Nothing of this sort Among Han 
Yu*i contemporaries, there was a famous “Confucian” scholar, 
poet and painter who had two names, Wang Wei and Wang 

7 Paul A. Cohen. China md Christianity ; Ths Missionary MmsmaM 
mi Growth ofChbttse AMiforsignism (Harvard UnJv. Fwu, 1963), pp. 4-3. 
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Mojie. Wang, we know, was his family name. The two given 
names of “wei” and b mojie”', if pul together, becomes “Weimojie" 
which is the Chinese transliteration of a famous ancient Indian, 
Vimaiakiitu So, we see here a Tang Confucian scholar named 
“Wang Vimalakirti”. There was another eminent “Confucian” 
scholar and great poet, fiai Juyi (Pai Chu-i or Po Chu-i), who 
had two pro-Indian and pro-Buddhist titles: one was “Letian” 
which was the Chinese translation of the common Indian name 
“Devananda”, and the other, “Xiangshan Juihi”, a rihin*^ trans¬ 
lation of Sanskrit “Gandhamadana Upasaka”, meaning “A lay 
devotee of the Buddha on the incense Mountain.” Another great 
Chinese poet, Li fio (Li Po) also entitled himself “Qinglian Juahi" 
a Chinese translation of Sanskrit “Nilotpala Upasaka”, meaning 
“A Jay devotee of the Buddha of the purity of blue lotus”. Can 
such examples arise from an anti-Buddhist cultural tradition? 

Cohen has also quoted at length an edict issued by Emperor 
Yongzheng (Yung-cheag) in 1727 in which the Chinese ruler 
regarded both Buddhism and Christianity as “heterodoxy”, (pp. 
13-14) I have not looked up the original document, but the word 
“heterodoxy” is Cohen's translation, not the original word used. 
In fact, in the Chinese dictionary there is no such word, indicat¬ 
ing that the concept of “heterodoxy” has never really existed in 
Chinese cultural tradition. One strong point of Chinese culture 
is its all-embracing power which encourages eclecticism. This was 
how Buddhism could thrive in China while Confucianism and 
Taoism were not hampered in their developments. The traditional 
Chinese thesis was X-and-Y, not X-or-Y, The latter was an 
Orthodoxy-Heterodoxy thesis, while the former was not In the 
Tang Dynasty which was an important formative period of 
Chinese cultural tradition, there was a powerful slogan called 
“san jiao he yi”, Le. “Merging the three teachings, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism, into one”. The Tang Emperor Taizong, 
one of China's greatest rulers, was an example of it He followed 
the Confucian tradition in running the government, and openly 
proclaimed his patronage for Taoism as the Taoist sage, Laozi 
( Lao-tziQ> happened to belong to the same Li family as he did. 
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Yet, be did a lot for the development of Buddhism, spending * 
large part of his budget on constructions of Buddhist monuments, 
in addition, both he and his Crown-Prince respectively wrote a 
preface for the famous pilgrim, Xuanzang (Hiuan-tiang)’s Chinese 
translation of Buddhist scriptures. Emperor Taizong’s essay was 
entitled “Da Tang sanzang shengjiao xu" (Preface to the Sacred 
Teachings of the Tripitaka of Great Tang) the epigraphic r emains 
of which are still preserved in the Historical Museum at Xi'an. 
The Crown-Prince who was later Emperor Gaozong his 
Preface entitled “Sanzang shengjiao houxu" (Second Preface to 
the Sacred Teachings of the Tripitaka). These two imperial 
documents stand forever like solid rocks to refute any allegation 
that China has had an anti-Buddhist tradition. Let us quote a 
paragraph from the Second Preface : 

His Majesty turns the cakra (wheel) to rule, with His 
influence approaching Kukkutarama (Buddha's garden). His 
eminent mansion is drowned in flags and banners, with its spirit 
interacting with Gridhrakata (Hill of the Sacred Eagle)....The 
sacred water of NUa/yan river irrigates the tanks of the 
emperor. The Jet as ana Garden of Sranutl extends its exuber¬ 
ance to the parks of the emperor.* 

What is unique in this passage is the Chinese imperial person's 
j using the Indian Buddhist allusions (words in italics above) to 
, describe the Chinese empire. Of course, there is some ambiguity 
^about “His Majesty" which could be Emperor Taizong or the 
Buddha, in any case, the description symbolizes the coming toge¬ 
ther of India and China under the common umbrella of Buddhism. 
Whatever Cohen might say, he cannot deny the fact that China 
was one of the mjyor Buddhist countries in history. If this is 
so, he cannot build up a theory of China's “anti-Christian tradi¬ 
tion" with a non-existent Chinese ami-fiuddhist tradition. China 
had no anti-Buddhist tradition. Her anti-Christian demonstration! 
have to be studied de novo—delinking with her historical Buddhist 
experiences. 

g. QUdieg Qua* Tang wsn (Royal edition of collected Tug eassya), 
comp, by Dong Gao et el (Yugzhou edn.),/Man IS, p. 28. 
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Let me add that China's pro-Buddhist tradition remained 
unharmed by her anti-Christian sentiments. Buddhism was a 
driving spirit behind the heroism or the anti-Christian (actually 
anti-imperialist) Boxers who were guided by the Indian thesis of 
Dharma (truth>overooming*Mara (evil). While the European 
Christians were placed on the devil’s side in this simple Chine** 
peasant ideology, many Indian names, like the Buddha, Avalo- 
kitesvara, Bodhidharma, and Vaiaravana were enlisted on the 
side of the gods. The Boxers were not blindly anti-foreign. Even 
today the Chinese still preserve a pro-Indian tradition wishing 
the dead to "return to the Western Heaven" (gui xl) that is India. 
Even an agnostic like Mao Zedong told the Indian Ambassador 
in Beijing when he enjoyed the hot Indian curry in the Indian 
Embassy in the 1950s that this Chinese wish was still alive. The 
immense influence of Buddhism and Indian culture on Chinese 
tradition is a phenomenon which, very unfortunately, has not been 
appreciated, even perhaps noticed, by many U.S. China experts 
who seem to have been intoxicated with the theory of 
Siuocentrism. 

Coming after a firm pro-Buddhist tradition had been establi¬ 
shed in China, the Christian evangelic movement suffered an 
additional disadvantage in many ways. The magnificence of the 
Buddhist cosmology coupled with the innumerable fascinating 
and fantastic stories produced by Indian literature and folklore 
left little space in Chinese popular mind to accommodate the 
teachings and anecdotes offered by the Bible. The Taiping Move¬ 
ment might be an exception. At least, the Taiping leaders had a 
tinge of Christianity which was quite unusual among all mass 
movements in Chinese history. Even then, the Taiping revolution’s 
association with Christian teachings looked very dubious accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yak 
University, the famous historian of the Christian missions in 
China: 

Here was obviously arising one of those popular sects which 

in China flourish so abundantly, like them, it was syncretic. 
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It had apparently had its origin in the visions and work of 
Hung Hsia-ch*iian and the activities of Feng Yon-shan. In 
it were elements which had been derived from Christianity, 
but it also contained many distinctively Chinese practices and 
betiefs. It probably embodied, indeed, much more older 
Chinese beliefs than of Christianity. Had it had intimate 
contact through missionaries with Christian communities 
in other lands, it is possible that in time it might have deve¬ 
loped into a movement which, while preserving many pecu¬ 
liarly Chinese features, would have caught the meaning of 
Jesus and have become a church which would have deserved 
both the adjectives Chinese and Christian. As it was, it 
is quite clear that even the leaders had never really 
understood the Christian message. The society owed its origin 
in part to Christian missions, but it was at best only super¬ 
ficially Christian and then only in some of its doctrines." 

What Latourette has not pointed out was the fact that many of 
the beliefs and practices of the Taiping movement had an influence 
of Buddhism. I am still asking the question without finding a 
satisfactory answer whether the Chinese term “taiping** was not 
originally a Chinese adoption of the Indian idealism of "grand 
equality** (maha-samata in andent Indian parlance). But, obviously, 
like the Boxers, the Taiping revolutionaries had also adopted 
dm Indian Dharma-overcoming-Mara thesis. They condemned 
the Manchu rulers as “yanyao”, meaning the devils who belonged 
to the world ruled by Yamaraja (a well-known Indian deity whose 
name waa corrupted into Chinese as “Yanhiowang**, hence the 
“yan-devils”, that is what “yanyao** means). Whatever it may be, 
the fact that Christianity was instrumental to the rise of tush an 
unprecedented and earth-shaking peasant movement in China is 
itself an evidence that there was no anti-Christian tradition in 
China. 

No discussion on Christian missions in China should omit two 
outstanding names: the Italian Catholic priest, Matteo Ricd (1552- 

9. Latourette, op cit t pp 2IS-2S6. 
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1610) and the first-ever Chinese Christian minister, Xu Guangqi 
(Hsu Kuang-ch’i) (1562-1633) known in the Christian world as 
Paul Hsu. The latter was a convert by the former. Both worked 
jointly in the two capitals of the Ming Dynasty, Nanjing and 
Beijing, for the furthering of not only the Christian cause in C hinn, 
but also the harmony and synthesis between the Western and 
Eastern cultures. We cannot say that Ricci was a bad Christian 
who had surrendered Christian values before the heathen. Nor can 
we brand Xu Guangqi as a renegade of Chinese cultural tradition. 
Both the men have been held m high esteem for the last several 
hundred years not only in their own respective cultures but also in 
each other*s cultures. Their examples have proved wrong the 
“ Heathen-are-always-hea then” and “the-East-and-West-never- 
meet" paradigms. 

Although Xu Guangqi lived in an imperial regime which was 
soon to be overthrown, he still stands as a historical example of the 
openness of Chinese culture to the Western Christian influences, 
and symbolizes the bright prospects of conversion of a traditional 
Oriental culture into a modern Occidental culture. He had not 
only learnt the gospel from Ricci but benefited by the new horizon 
opened to him to advance knowledge and scholarship in the service 
of his own nation. He collaborated with Ricci in translating a 
book of geometry into Chinese. He also headed the compilation 
of the Chongzhen Calendar of the regime of the last Ming emperor, 
which was a Sino-European joint venture. His monumental work, 
Nongzhtng Quanshu (Complete Book of Agricultural Management) 
is a shining example of combining the traditional Chinese and 
European scientific knowledge and wisdom. His daughter, known 
in the Christian historiography as Candida, was also an enthusiastic 
social-worker spreading the message of Christianity among her 
neighbours. More important is the fact that the home village 
of Xu Guangqi (now a part of the Shanghai city), which bears the 
family name and has been known as ‘Xujiahui’ (the “Co nfluen ce of 
Xu Family**), end better known internationally by its Shanghai 
dialectal version, "Zikawci," has become a famous shrine of Christ¬ 
ianity in C hina during the last several centuries. It is now a place 
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of tourist interest with the location of the remains of the Ming 
astronomical observatory established by Xu Guangqi in collabora¬ 
tion with the European missionaries, an imposing Catholic church, 
and the grave of Xu Guangqi. 10 

About Matteo Ricci volumes have been written in many 
languages in memory of this legendary giant in international 
understanding. It was because of the hard work put in by him and 
Jesuit colleagues (many of whom died in China) that Christianity 
became a substantial cultural force in China. The Christian influ¬ 
ence on the all-powerful Manchu Emperor Kangxi (K’ang-hsi) 
(1662-1722) (who, along with the Tang Emperor Taizong, ranked 
among the greatest imperial rulers of China) was almost as great as 
that of Buddhism on the great Tang ruler, as we have alluded to 
earlier. However, while Tang Emperor Taizong's patronage 
contributed substantially to the enduring prosperity of Buddhism 
in China, it was the international interference from the European 
community of Catholicism which ultimately averted the repetition 
of history—another round of China's passionate embrace of a 
foreign religion which would be Christianity this time. The cause 
of this interference was partly due to the intra-Catholic controver¬ 
sies in the name of safeguarding the Christian purity (known as the 
"Rites Controversy*') and partly due to the rivalries of the vested 
interests within the Catholic world. Apparently, it was the rivalry 
between the Jesuits on the one hand and the Dominicans and 
Franciscans on the other which ignited the religious controversy. 
Actually, the rivalries between the European nations, like France, 
Spain and Portugal, were also at work, because most of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China came from Italy and Portugal. 

The central issue of the intra-Catholic controversy rested on 
the basic approach of evangelization whether Christianity should 
develop in a non-Christian culture with due respect for the sensiti¬ 
vity of the native culture or demanding a total severance of cultural 
ties of the native country on the part of the converts. The Jesuits 

10. Ibid, p, 95; Clkai (Sea of words, a dictionary), (Shanghai, 1979), 
Vot. 11, p. 1S37, "Xu Guangqi 1 *; p. 1831, “Xiyialrai". 
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are known to have been punuing the former approach which was 
the secTrt of their success in China and other countries, including 
India. Ricci was one of the founders of this approach, he openly 
acknowledged Confucius as a saint. He allowed the Chinese con¬ 
verts to treat their national ruler as a spiritual sovereign, and to 
participate in religious ceremonies of a non-Christian character. He 
was instrumental to the choice of traditional terminology for the 
translation of the Bible into Chinese, like "shangdi (shang-ti)” and 
“tianzhu (t’ien-chu)” for God etc. Such an approach, in fact, had 
long been proven successful by the Indian Buddhist preachers in 
China more than a thousand years ago. Had there been the other 
approach,even^Buddhism would not have thriven in ancient China. 
Today, people will laugh at the childishness and short-sightedness 
of the then critics of the tolerant approach of evangelization initiat¬ 
ed by Ricci. But, the cost of the Christian childishness of the past 
was measured by tons of tears, not laughter. 

The controversy started with a vigorous anti-Jesuit campaign 
by a Spanish missionary of the Dominican sect, Juan Baptists de 
Morales (who first arrived in China in 1633) from 1645 onwards. 
(His being expelled from the country by the Chinese authorities in 
1637 might be the result or cause of his bellicosity against the 
Jesuits as well as the Chinese cultural tradition.) The Jesuits tried 
their best to defend their position. The controversy lasted many 
decades resulting in several major resolutions passed by the Vatican 
court. There was the first Decree issued by the Propaganda on 
September 12, 1645 (with the approval of the Pope), to prohibit the 
unorthodox practices of the Jesuits in China. But after the Jesuits 
represented their case, the Holy Office issued the second Decree on 
March 23, 1656, granting missionaries freedom to preach and 
administer the life of Christianity in China according to local con¬ 
ditions, and allowing Chinese Christian converts to observe all 
ceremonies of, a civil and political nature. A third Decree was 
issued on November 20, 1669, clarifying that the first Decree was 
not cancelled by the second, but the observance of them could be 
flexible according to circumstances. This was followed by a fourth 
Decree issued on November 20, 1704, w^fc the following contents: 
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1. Forbidding the use of “shangdi** (for God) and “tian M 
(heaven), but approving “tianzhu” (literally, “the Master 
of Heaven**) as the Chinese term for "God**; 

2. Forbidding in churches tablets bearing “jing tian** (wor¬ 
shipping Heaven); 

3. Forbidding the Christians to tale part in sacrifices to 
Confucius or to ancestors; 

4. Forbidding the Christians to inscribe the wording of 
“shenwei” (seat of god) on their ancestral tablets. 

These decrees were followed by two Papal edicts, the first, the 
Bull Ex ilia die of March 1715 issued by Pope Clement Xf, and the 
second, the Bull Ex quo sbigulari of July, 1742, issued by Pope 
Benedict XIV. Before the issue of the Bull Ex ilia die , Charles 
Maillard de Toumon was sent to China as the Legate of Roman 
Holy See to uphold the papal decrees. The Legate was young and 
enthusiastic in maintaining the dignity of Christianity of China, 
but knew nothing of the Chinese cultural tradition and the hardship 
and sacrifice of the Jesuits in inching their way in China for the 
dissemination of the God’s gospel. Worse still, he had the counsel 
in China of a French missionary who was the Bishop of Conon 
and Vicar Apostolic in Fujian, Charles Maigrot (1652-1730). The 
Legate arrived in China in 1705, and was received by Emperor 
Kangxi in his summer resort at Chengde (known in Europe as 
Jehol) with courtesy and hospitality. But the talks ensued between 
the Chinese monarch and the Papal envoy were not too pleasant 
which was only compounded by the arrogance of Maigrot who 
argued with Emperor Kangxi on the interpretations of Chinese 
classics. The emperor who had been a pupil of a Jesuit missionary, 
Schall, in his boyhood, and who had been in a mood to help solve 
the controversies among the Catholic missionaries, finally realized 
the rigidity of the Holy See and its lack of respect for his authority 
in China over his subjects. Thus, Christianity missed the golden 
chance of developing a cordial relationship with the Chinese ruler 
who was the all powerful Emperor Kangxi, which would have 
become a great advantage for the spread of Christianiiy in China. 
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Let us reflect for a moment the cause of the failure of a 
possible detente between the Oriental Despotism and the Occident¬ 
al Church. Can we blame the Chinese ethnocentrism or the 
Chinese obsession for orthodoxy for it? Quite contrary it was the 
Christian orthodox which had ruined the chance. After all, it was 
a European Christian tradition that the heretic is more dangerous 
than the infidel. That the Roman Papacy would prefer risking 
the ruining of the Christian cause in China to tolerating the 
impurity of the Jesuits’ Christian practice somewhat sealed the 
destiny of evangelization of Christianity in China. The second 
point to note is that the Chinese emperor was a more independent 
political and moral authority than the kings of Europe in the eight¬ 
eenth century. Not only were the kings of Europe Catholics, but 
owing to the historical tradition the Roman Holy See could arro¬ 
gate itself a superiority vis-a-vis the Catholic kings. But, the Papacy 
had no authority whatever over the domain of an independent 
country like China. Imagine if the Chinese Confucian “missionaries” 
going round in Europe with the Beijing government issuing edicts 
ordering the European Confucian “converts” to show disrepect to 
their own cultural traditions and even to their national heroes and 
rulers how would the European kings react to it ? 

After incurring the displeasure of Emperor Kangxi who was 
not only a potential friend and ally of Christianity but also a 
despot who was sensitive to his dignity and authority, the Catho¬ 
lic missions in China had invited trouble. The emperor first asked 
Maigrot to get out of his palace, and then evicted him from 
China. He also launched a counter-attack by ordering all the 
European missionaries to give an undertaking to abide by Matteo 
Ricci’s practices and obtain a permit for their residence in China. 
The Legate, Tournon, was still in China. When he learnt about 
the emperor's edict, he immediately issued a decree at Nanjing 
on February 7, 1707, asking the missionaries to obey the Roman 
decree of 1704 with a threat of severe penalty against the defaul¬ 
ters. The emperor replied to this defiance with an additional edict 
forbidding any preaching against Chinese traditional rites on pain 
of death. He ordered Tournon to be deported from Chinese 
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territory and detained at Macau. Meanwhile, two European 
missionaries were dispatched by Emperor Kangxi to Rome (on 
the initial suggestion of the Jesuits) to obtain a revision of the 
Decree of 1704. Rome was many years away from China at that 
time. When Tournon was held a virtual prisoner at Macau, the 
Pope elevated him to the position of Cardinal by the Papal order 
of August 1, 1707. The investiture ceremony could take place only 
a few months before Tournon died on June 8, 1710 at Macau. 
It was after this tragedy that the sad Pope issued his 1715 Bull 
which reiterated the 1704 Decree and also Tournon's 1707 Nan¬ 
jing Decree. Emperor Kangxi was furious to learn about the 
Bull. He imprisoned the Roman messenger and forbade anyone 
to make public the contents of the Bull in China. 

It was only at this juncture that the Holy See office realized 
the importance of pacifying Emperor Kangxi. The Pope dispat¬ 
ched a Portuguese missionary, Jean Ambrose Charles Mezzabarba, 
to China in May 1719 by appointing him the “Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Legate, and Visitor Apostolic”. But, it was too late. 
Kangxi received the Roman Legate reluctantly, and the two had 
several rounds of talks beginning from the New Year Eve of 1721. 
There is a description of the audience : 

The Legate appears to have comported himself with dignity 
and discretion, but the Emperor treated him with ill-conceived 
contempt. The Legate postponed the formal delivery of the 
bull Ex ffla die as long as possible, but K'ang Hsi finally 
demanded to see the document, and on reading it became 
extremely angry, and is said to have pencilled on it a com¬ 
ment to the effect that Europeans were incompetent to sit as 
judges on the customs of the Chinese, that from the decree 
Christianity seemed to be like Taoism and Buddhism, and 
that its representatives had best be forbidden to preach their 
faith in China. 11 

Nothing was achieved by the Mezzabarba Legation although 
the Legate conducted himself very tactfully. Had his predecessor 

ll/Latourette, op cit t p. 148. 
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shown similar tact the story would have been totally different. 
In any case, the Ex Ula die had already sentenced to death the 
good will of the Chinese authorities for Christianity. The Bull 
Ex quo slngularl of 1742 which reiterated its predecessor had 
only a theoretical significance. By that time, the cause of Christ¬ 
ianity in China had already been doomed. 11 

Here is the past story of Christendom’s paradise lost chiefly 
due to the folly of her own missionaries. But, the Christian miss¬ 
ionaries in the nineteenth century did not seem to have been wiser 
as demonstrated by the American Father Walker. Not only did 
he repeat the hackneyed heathen-are-heathen premise, but he was 
also opposed to the new course taught in U.S. universities on 
comparative religions by which he thought Christianity would be 
depreciated and pagan religions would get their undue advan- 
tages. 11 The holier-than-thou prejudice seemed to be the leopard’s 
spots for Christianity which it could not shed in the yesteryears. 
Tf the above description of Emperor Kangxi's audience with 
the Roman Legate, Mezzabarba, is a true account, and the 
Chinese emperor at the moment of his disillusionment did say that 
Christianity was after all no different from Taoism and Buddhism, 
it only proves that the Chinese monarch had, before then, regarded 
Christianity as a superior religion to Taoism and Buddhism. The 
depreciation of Christianity in Emperor Kangxi’s esteem came as 
a result of the want of reciprocity on the part of Rome. The 
initial generosity of the Jesuits towards Chinese culture had been 
reciprocated by the emperor by his showing high esteem for 
Christianity, which was ultimately not appreciated by Rome, and 
not replied by Rome with equal respect for his sovereignty. 

We have seen that an eminent Chinese elite Xu Guangqi had 
beei converted to Christianity and lived an active Christian life 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Then, there was a long 

1?. Latourette has given a fairly exhaustive account of the controversy. 
See ibid, pp. 132-151. 

13. Pahl A. Varg, Missionaries, Chinese and Diplomats : The Ameri¬ 
can Protestant Missionary Movements in China , 7980-1952 (Princeton Lniv. 
Presac 1958), p. 18. 
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period of blank. Not until the end of the nineteenth century, i.e. 
in 1884, was there another conversion of eminent Chinese in¬ 
tellectual. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a young medical student who had 
studied Western medicine in both Hong Kong and Honolulu. Yet, 
there was a qualitative difference between the two cases. Xu Guang- 
qi was converted when he was an eminent member of China’s 
ruling elite, while Sun Yat-sen was converted when he was only 
an unknown fugitive under the protection of Western powers. The 
real success of Christian conversion of the Chinese ruling elite 
came much later in the 1930s when two progressive “war-lords”, 
Feng Yuxiang (1882-1948) and Chiang Kai-shek (1887-1975) became 
Christians. This long gap separating Xu Guangqi and Feng and 
Chiang shows that there was no constant tradition, but different 
variables of different ages produced different results. That Christ¬ 
ianity had scored a zero in converting eminent Chinese high-ups 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries must have some thing 
to do with the particular international developments in these 
centuries. Whereas Christian missionaries were not at fault before 
1842 when China was not “open” to them in a way, such explana¬ 
tion cannot be extended to the post-1842 period, which we have to 
examine separately. 

n 

We have already seen how active is the Traditional Society 
School in trying to blunt and blur the anti-imperialist analyses per¬ 
taining to commercial and finance imperialism in nineteenth-century 
China. What the Traditional Society School can do to whitewash 
the Western economic aggression can easily be extended to the 
cultural arena. Some of the Western observations we have seen 
about China’s inherent “anti-foreign” and “anti-Christian” tradi¬ 
tion are demonstrations of employing the Traditional Society 
Theories to fight the anti-imperialist premises in the study of 
Christian missionary activities in nineteenth-century China, al¬ 
though their performance is nowhere near to the mastery of those 
in challenging the World Economic Development School. How¬ 
ever, for the critics of the Traditional Society School, the analyses 
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of Prebisch, Myrdal and Frank (the exponents of the World Eco¬ 
nomic Development Theories) are rather difficult to be employed 
to the sphere of Sino-Western cultural conflict on the issue of 
Christian evangelism. 

Rhodes Murphey, an American scholar, has tried to synthe¬ 
size the anti-imperialist analysis with the Traditional Societv 
analysis in his interesting and informative book entitled The 
Outsiders. He has also done well to extend the a priori approach 
of the Traditional Society theories to the cultural field. His “out¬ 
siders” were the Western traders, missionaries, diplomats, military 
persons, investors and adventurers. To Murphey. the Chinese 
tradition is some thing which is unique and extraordinary, and 
beyond comparison with other traditional societies—say, India. He 
thinks that the Western conquest of India has been total. Even 
the post-Tndependence Tndia is still dominated by the Western 
culture which is symbolized by her inheriting the “imperialist- 
planned colonial city of New Delhi” as her capital, and the 
“Edwardian monument of Luyfen’s and Bakers’s Viceregal Secre¬ 
tariat” as the political nerve-centre of the independent union 
territory of Tndia. In contrast. “China can be ruled only from 
untaintedly, traditionally Ch'nese Peking, the one major city 
which was never a treaty port, where the T’ien An Men [Gate of 
Heavenly Peace] remains the chief monumental symbol of the 
state, as it was long before the Westerners arrived.” 14 

Murphey thinks the Chinese self-righteously consistent in 
declining the cultural influence from the Western intruders. The 
Western failure in converting China to their cultural domain was 
essentially the failure of the treaty ports model of development 
which Western imperialism wanted to impose on China. He has 
highlighted a nineteenth-century Chinese gentry’s comment as a 
Chinese anti-Western manifesto. The comment says: 

It is monstrous in barbarians [Western foreigners] to attempt 

to improve the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire when they 

14. Rhodes Murphey, 7he Outsiders (Univ. of Michigan Press, 1977), 
pp. 232-233. 
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are so miserably deficient themselves. Thus, introducing [sic] 
a poisonous drug for their own benefit to the injury of others, 
they are deficient in benevolence. Sending their fleets and 
armies to rob other nations of their possessions, they can 
make no pretense to rectitude. Allowing men and women to 
mix in society and walk arm in arm through the streets, they 
show that they have not the least sense of propriety. And in 
rejecting the doctrines of ancient kings they are far from 
displaying wisdom.. . .How can thev expect to renovate others? 
They allow the rich and noble to enter office without passing 
through any literacy examinations and do not open the road 
to advancement to the poorest and meanest in the land. 
From all this it appears that foreigners are inferior to the 
Chinese and therefore must be unfit to instruct them. 1 * 

But this was a tit-for-tat reply to the Western charge that the 
Chinese were “dishonest, bing, disgusting, pig-headed, cruel, 
densely ignorant, morallv rotten", the Chinese music “a din of 
confusion", the Chinese language “totally impossible for any 
civilized person to learn, lacking as it was in any logic or reason", 
and the Chinese socia' system a “systematic fraud". 1 * Tn this way, 
Murphey has implicitly put the blame on both the Chinese and 
Western sides for the failure of China’s conversion into Christ¬ 
ianity. 

If Murphey has initiated a shift from the anti-Chineae-culture 
stance of the Traditional Society School, more recent U. S. re¬ 
search on China has shown a trend of introspection of the Western 
culture vis-a-vis its intercourses with China in the past two centu¬ 
ries. Notable in this new trend is James C. Thomson Jr. who has 
the unique combination of an American grown up in China and 
returned to the U. S. to work on China policy in the Washington 
government before his final entry into the academic world. With 
the collaboration of two other scholars, an expert on U. S.-Japan 
relations, John Curtis Perry, and another expert on U.S.-Philippines 

15. Ibid, p. 142. 

16. Ibid , pp. 139-140. 
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relations, Peter W. Stanley, Thomson has brought out a significant 
book entitled Sentimental Imperialists : The American Experience 
in East Asia. John King Fairbank introduces the book with the 
following candid and judicious remarks: 

This book is dedicated to the idea that our troubles in East 
Asia have come from both sides—from the non-fit between 
American ways and East Asian ways. If we want peaceful 
relations, it is not enough to understand the East Asian 
peoples. We have to understand ourselves too. In fact, since 
we have generally been more active, expansive, or aggressive 
than the East Asian peoples, our conduct needs the closer 
scrutiny. 1 ’ 

So at long last, we have at least some U.S-China experts bid¬ 
ding farewell to the Traditional Society School, and openly admit¬ 
ting China’s having been wronged by the progressive and expansive 
West. Both Murphey and Thomson have opened a new vista for 
the readers of American history books on China that the problems 
of the nineteenth century had emanated from the situations of the 
nineteenth century, whereas the cultural traditions can best be 
examined as a backdrop. Why Christianity did not make headway 
and why was there a popular anti-Christian current in nineteenth- 
century China have to be understood from the particular challenge 
and response between the Christian and Chinese cultures during 
the century. Our attentions on such particular situations should 
not be diverted by over-generalizations about the Sinocentrisra and 
anti-heterodoxy syndromes. 

Paul Cohen has excerpted a number of Chinese writings which 
reflected anti-Christian sentiments among the Chinese ruling elite 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries to 
prove the incurable Chinese obsession with heterodoxy. He has 
also conveniently omitted the episodes of Sino-Christian amity 
woven by Matteo Ricci, Xu Guangqi and many others. His more 

17. James C. Thomson Jr., Peter W. Stanley & John Curtis Perry, 
Sentimental Imperialists : The American Experience In East Asia (New York, 
1981), p. xi. 
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serious omission is lhat of the “Rites Controversy*' which involved 
both the Roman Holy See and the Chinese Emperor Kangxi. If 
the Roman Catholics regarded the Chinese as uncouth pagans, 
why should he find it strange that some Chinese intellectuals had 
no good impression or proper understanding of Christianity ? 
However, despite the great East-^est controversy over the 
Christian rites and the anti-Christian attitude of the Chinese 
government in its wake, China still had 150,000 Catholic converts 
in 1800, according to an estimate cited by Thomson. 11 The nine¬ 
teenth century started with a promise for Christian evangelism in 
China. 

There was saving grace also of the “Rites Controversy” in 
Europe out of the debates over the Jesuit proceedings in China 
the enlightened section of European intelligentsia began to admire 
the Chinese culture, particularly her philosophy and art. Voltaire, 
the renowned eighteenth-century French writer and philosopher, 
even regarded China as a model for Europe. A by-product of this 
new-rising European interest in Chinese culture was the emergence 
of the rococo art style in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
From these examples we see that different cultures do not clash 
with each other if there is no vested interests involved. The para¬ 
digm of East is East, West is West, and East and West will never 
meet is a deliberate distortion of international development by 
certain sections of the Christian world who have aggressive 
designs towards the East. 

Paul Cohen has noticed that the Manchu ruling circles of 
China had prejudged Taoism, Buddhism, and Christianity as 
heterodoxy. We have seen earlier that Emperor Kangxi resented 
the Bull Ex ilia die with his remark that Christianity was as bad as 
Taoism and Buddhism. We must not have any misunderstanding 
about the Chinese rulers* anti-religious bias, but should notice the 
fact that being originally an alien race, the Manchu ruling family 
was unusually suspicious of Chinese religious organizations many 
of which were, indeed, the hotbeds of mass rebellions against the 

18. Ibid, p. 48. 
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Manchu rule. When Paul Cohen cites the Manchu ruling elite’s 
dislike of the Taiping Rebellion, be should have realized that this 
was not a case of the Manchu rulers* obsession with the Chinese 
“anti-heterodoxy" cultural tradition, but rather their being terri¬ 
fied by the Chinese peasants’ utilizing a foreign religion to strive 
for the downfall of the Manchu regime. The Manchu rulers were 
not against religion per re. Their antipathy towards religion was 
merely a reflection of their being constantly haunted by the threat 
of the subversive elements of Taoism and Buddhism and other 
guises of religion. At the same time, the Manchu rulers did wor¬ 
ship Taoist and Buddhist deities—a fact which any foreign visitor 
to the Palace Museum of Beijing can discover. 

One more historical phenomenon which was disadvantageous 
to the late coming of Christianity to China was the development 
of subversive activities of Chinese peasant masses under the umb¬ 
rella of religion. The unique feature of religion in Chinese history 
was the natural marriage between religions and power struggles. 
There was the famous Buddhist monk who became the founder- 
emperor of the Ming Dynasty in the fourteenth century. From 
that time onwards, the potential of subversion in any religion 
became a recognized fact in Chinese polity. When religious activities 
became potentially subversive in China, no foreign religion could 
escape the suspicion of the watchful eyes of Chinese authorities 
who jealously guarded their sovereignty. This was not the case when 
Buddhism first arrived in China. In fact, it was Buddhism itself 
which had helped creating the struggle ethics in China’s Little 
Tradition which was a good thing for China’s historical develop¬ 
ment, but a handicap to the late-comer from the West. This built- 
in suspicion of religious activities in the Chinese polity was heigh¬ 
tened during the Manchu rule from the seventeenth century 
onwards because to the Manchu rulers every Han Chinese was a 
potential subversive, while a preacher among the Chinese masses 
would become doubly subversive. The Jesuits owed their success 
in China to their assiduous adherence to a-political preaching and 
avoidance of even the slightest involvement in defying the author¬ 
ities of China. This shows that they had understood well the 
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most sensitive spot of the Chinese politics. Unfortunately there was 
no China expert in Vatican to bring home this crucial point for 
the success of Christianity in China. Otherwise, China might have 
stood today as one of the Christian states. Who knows ? 

The sensitive issue of religious subversion was brought alive 
by the famous White Lotus rebellion sporting the well-known 
Indian religious symbol — lotus—which seriously challenged the 
reign of the first Chinese emperor in the nineteenth century, Empe¬ 
ror Jiaqing (Chia-ch*ing) (1796-1820), from its inception. The reign 
of Jiaqing which had put down the rebellious White Lotus by 
mobilizing a great amount of money and man-power became 
particularly nervous about religious preaching. In 1805 it issued 
an edict asking the official to be vigilant against foreigners and 
Chinese preaching Christianity in any part of China. The edict 
ordered the arrest of any foreigner who would engage in non-com¬ 
mercial activities and preaching religion at Guangzhou-Macau or 
other places where the foreigners had sneaked in. In 1814, ano¬ 
ther imperial edict was issued describing Christianity as a “poten¬ 
tial worry for the state*' (guojia zhi yinyou) which was “even more 
menacing than the White Lotus**, The ghost of Bull Ex ilia die was 
haunting the Jiaqing government as Christianity wanted to remove 
all the traditional authorities in China. This edict was issued a 
few months after a surprised raid of the imperial palace by some 
White Lotus assassins who had come very close to attacking the 
emperor. 1 * One thing to notice in the second edict is that Christ¬ 
ianity was again described as “yiduan** (i-tuan), the word which 
Paul Cohen has translated as “heterodoxy’*. It is abundantly clear 
that it was not the heterodox aspect of the White Lotus or 4 Christ¬ 
ianity which really bothered the Jiaqing government, but the dan¬ 
ger of subversion in religious activities in China. 

Unfortunately for Christianity, the Christian Westerners in 
nineteenth-century China not only did nothing to help erase the 
Chinese suspicion of Christianity, but even deliberately exhibited 

19. Qing Reruong Junhuangdt shilu (Veriiable records of Emperor 
Jiaqing), (reprint, Taipei, 1964),;™ 152, p. 12;/™ 274, p. 23j juan 290, p. 9. 
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their potential subversive power in every sphere of their activities, 
defying Chinese prohibitions, challenging Chinese laws, citing Con- 
fucian sayings to argue with Chinese officials. This created a vicious 
circle of more Chinese suspicion leading to more Chinese restrictions 
on Christian Western activities, and more defiance on the part of 
the latter, it was in this vjcious circle that the Western Christ- 
ian gained the taste of Chinese arrogance and unreasonableness 
while the Chinese ruling clique viewing Christianity as the most 
serious threat to Chinese sovereign authorities—a threat so 
enthusiastically kept alive by the behaviour of Western Christians. 
We can cite some early examples. 

Murphey thinks that Christianity had the potential “to serve 
as a superior model” to the Chinese, and convert China “to the new 
gospel of progress”, through “the vehicle of Western medicine or 
Western learning” had there not been the “missionary arrogance”, 
an example of which he has illustrated by citing a missionary 1 ! 
acccount of preaching Cnristianity in nineteenth-century China: 

We met in some native dwelling where the tenants of adjoin¬ 
ing huts were congregated. Mr. Gutzlaff stationing himself 
at the door to allow free ingress but to prevent the egrees of 
any refractory individual. . . .We told them they were pirates 
and robbers, wicked men, living without God, and exhorted 
them to repentance.* 0 

This was the scene in Guangdong province immediately after the 
Treaty of Nanjing. It is not a coincidence that “Mr. Gutzlaff” 
appears in the above description as the symbol of gunboat policy 
in religious preaching. This “famous Charles Gutlaff* was a Ger¬ 
many-born missionary whose real name was Karl Friedrich August 
Gutzlaff (1803-1851). He came to the East as a budding young 
Christian father in 1827 first serving the Netherlands Missionary 
Society. An obviously talented and ambitious adventurer cut out 
for an imperialist career. His early stints in Malaya and Thailand 
enabled him to pick up the language which other Christians thought 

20. Murphey, op clt , pp. 140-141. 
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it impossible for civil.zed people to leain—Chinese. This qualified 
him as a vanguard of imperialist aggression against China as the 
D-Day of the Opium War was approaching. 

Father Charles Gutzlaff began his distinguished service in 
China (not fer the noble cause of Christianity, but for the expan¬ 
sion of imperialist aggression) in 1832 in two events. In January 
that year, he was on board the Lord Amherst , a ship dispatched by 
Charles Marjoribanks, the out-going President of the Canton 
Select Committee of the East India Company, to create mischief 
along the Chinese coast. With the Chinese-speaking missionary- 
cum-interpreter on board, the Lord Amherst under the command 
of an East India Company officer, Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, violat¬ 
ed the Chinese government restrictions and called at Xiamen 
(Amoy), Fuzhou (Foochow), Ningbo (Ningpo) and other ports 
northwards causing an alarm in the Chinese capital, Beijing, and 
naval headquarters. The entire Chinese navy showed its inability 
to drive away a small British ship, exposing the vuinerableness of 
Chinese coastal defence. This peep into China's frontier defence 
preparedness (in fact, negligence) somewhat paved the way for the 
successful naval operations carried out by Britain during the 
Opium War. As a Chinese dictionary about important foreigners 
who visited China in modern times has accused, Gutzlaff had 
collected intelligence about China’s coastal defence during the 
Lord Amherst's voyage. And he was one of the hawks advocating 
the opening of Chinese trading ports by force. The dictionary 
also points out that in 1840, Gutzlaff was an interpreter and intelli¬ 
gence officer in the British expeditionary force in China. 21 

Even more outrageously anti-Christian and immoral was 
GutzIafFs rendering a helping hand to the infamous British opium 
trader, William Jardine. The joiaing hand between this messenger 
of Jesus Christ and this greatest-ever narcotic smuggler also 
happened in 1832 (October) with Jardine offering Gutzlaff an 
attractive salary for the latter to work on the notorious opium 

21. Jindal ltd Hua walguo renming cidian (Dictionary of personal names 
of foreigners who visited China in modern history), (Beijing, 1876), p. 184. 
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ship, the Sylph. The following arc the words from Jardine's letter 
to Gutzlaflf: 

The more profitable the expedition [for the expansion of the 
illegal opium trade], the better we shall be able to place at 
your disposal a sum that may hereafter be employed in further¬ 
ing your mission, and for your success which we feel deeply 
interested. 11 

We are tempted to ask what was Gutzlaff 's “mission” in which 
the exponent of British imperialism in China—William Jardine— 
was so “deeply interested”? Can we not say that the imperialists, 
the narcotic traffickers and some Christian missionaries, like 
Gutzlaff, were hand in glove in their “missions”? Gutzlaff, as expect¬ 
ed, went on board the opium ship with “a conflict in my own mind” 
(in his own words) on the “mission” to sell opium and other goods 
as far as Manchuria—the homeland of the Chinese ruling family 
at that time. This was one of the innumerable operations of the 
real “opium war" which Britain had waged against China. Yet, the 
“conflict” in Gutzlaff’s mind made him to pen the following 
passage, on the course of this “opium war” expedition: 

Our commercial relations [with China] are at the present 
moment on such a basis as to warrant a continuation of the 
[opium] trade along the coast. We hope that this may tend 
ultimately to the introduction of the gospel, for which many 
doors are opened. Millions of the Bibles and tracts will be 
needed to supply the wants of the people. God, who in His 
mercy has thrown down the wall of national separation, will 
carry on the work. We look up to the ever blessed Redeemer 
to whom China with ail its millions is given; in the faithfulness 
of His promise we anticipate the glorious day of a general con¬ 
version, and are willing to do our utmost in order to promote 
the great work. 11 

Maurice Collit, a famous British writer to whom we have been 

22. Maurice Colli*, Foreign Mud (London, 1946), p. 82. 

23. ibid, p. 83. 
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indebted for the supply of precious information about GutzlafTs 
deep involvement in the opium trade which the compilers of the 
above mentioned Chinese dictionary could not lay their hands on 
(otherwise this would not have escaped mentioning by the dic¬ 
tionary), has reminded us the intimate connection between imperi¬ 
alism, opium trade, and missionary activities. In his high quality 
of English humour, he observes: 

In His good time God would save Asia. It was not for an 
instrument like a poor missionary [Gutzlaff] to criticize God 
or look too closely into His methods. God must have deci¬ 
ded that the drug traffic was necessary, if the wall of national 
separation were to be breached. Had He not saved the Sylph 
from tempest, and reef, though she was loaded with hundreds 
of chests of opium ? No, he [Gutzlaff] could not doubt; the 
day of general conversion was dawning; it was incumbent 
upon him to do the utmost, to do anything, so that the glorious 
sun might rise. 24 

Collis draws our attention further to the slight difference 
between Jardine and Gutzlaff. Like Gutzlaff, Jardine was also 
“strongly in favour of Christianity for China” for “it would help 
to open the country to trade and make the population more 
amenable to western influence.” But, the opium smuggler in Jar¬ 
dine would not see “anything incongruous between smuggling and 
preaching”. Those “good people” like Gutzlaff and other mission¬ 
aries were “troubled” by this unholy alliance. However, even when 
they had been “troubled” they were “not averse” after the defeat 
of the Chinese in 1842, from using the power which arms had given 
them to force Christian missions upon China. In this way their 
point of view is seen not to have differed very profoundly from 
Jardine's. He wanted to force everything Western upon China, 
including opium, which he considered indispensable. They wanted 
to force everything western upon China, except opium.** 

We should, as Collis has suggested, give Gutzlaff the benefit 

24. Ibid, p. 84. 

25. Ibid, p. 85. 
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of doubt that he was genuinely unhappy with the God's mission's 
being so thickly blended with the dishonourable opium trade, and 
at the same time, take notice of the valuable services which Gut¬ 
zlaff had rendered to the dishonourable cause as pointed out by 
Collis. Our witty English writer has no doubt that Gutzlaff must 
have worked very hard “as interpreter on the Sylph". But the 
honourable father had himself “suppressed all mention of his 
activities'" in that voyage. Yet, other men of action on the spot 
did report about the excellent work done by Gutzlaff in a second 
similar voyage on board another opium ship of Jardine, the 
John Biggar , in the wake of the first. On August 6, 1833, when 
the John Biggar was anchored off the famous ancient Chinese 
trading port, Quanzhou (Chinchow in Collis' book), “in the full 
view of the town", the British opium ship discovered that she was 
surrounded by six Chinese vessels with the obvious intention to 
prevent Chinese opium smugglers from approaching her. The 
commander of the John Biggar , Captain McKay, “asked Gutzlaff 
to row over and tell them to go away". Gutzlaff executed the order 
brilliantly as described in the following manner by McKay: 

Doctor Gutzlaff, dressed in his best, which on such occasions 
is his custom, paid them a visit accompanied by two boats 
made to appear rather imposing. He demanded their instant 
departure and threatened them with destruction if they ever 
again anchored in our neighbourhood. They went away imme- 
diately, saying they had anchored there in the dark by 
mistake, and we have seen nothing more of them.” 

With the almighty help of Father Gutzlaff, the John Biggar 
returned to the opium headquarters at the Lingding (Lintin or Ling- 
ting) anchorage off Hong Kong (which was only a fishing village 
at that time) with a full load of silver worth fifty-five thousand 
pound sterling. Captain McKay immediately reported to Jardine in 
these words: 

I have received much assistance from Doctor Gutzlaff whose 
26. Ibid , pp. 85-86. 
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services, as the trade [of opium etc. ] increases, will become 
invaluable. His zeal is unbounded, but in his ideas he is 
perhaps a little too sanguine. . V 

Christian missionary apparently reluctant but actually “zealous” 
in the service of opium imperialism! This is how we can objectively 
describe the “mission” of Father Gutzlaff. Let us compare the 
high-handed manner in which Gutzlaff scared away the Chinese 
anti-smugghng officials in the early 1830s and the same manner in 
which he stopped the Chine<e audience from slipping away from 
the preaching sessions a decade later, which in the opinon of Mur- 
phey, was the unfortunate cause which had failed the Christian 
missionary movement in China. Perhaps, Murphey has misplaced 
his blame on this account. Gutzlaff s career has provided us with 
insight into the colossal force of the Christian world which was 
bulldozing China in the nineteenth century beginning from the pre- 
Treaty days till the turn of the century. Gutzlaff can be accounted 
for not even a small screw of the gigantic bulldozer. So would 
be other missionaries. Gutzlaff might indeed belong to those “good 
people” and be genuinely interested in spreading God’s gospel to 
China, like many missionaries did. But, he could make do only 
from the money which was squeezed from the Chinese drug 
victims, and the utility of his existence lay in the service for this 
monstrous traffic in addition to the British war machine against 
China. Just for his own survival he could not afford to bother 
too much about his conscience. And he even cherished the hope 
that the “necessary” opium trade might ultimately create the 
miracle of the “introduction of the gospel” to China. The 
Christian gospel in him was not truth, but expediency. Imperialism 
could survive without missionaries. But, missionaries could 
not survive without imperialism. As Jardine had made it amply 
clear to Gutzlaff that “there must be commerce”, i.e. opium trade, 
“if there was to be evangelization”. 18 

Gutzlaff was called “Doctor” because he was a medical mission- 

27. Ibid, p. 86. 

28. ibid , p. 84. 
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ary who could be all the more effective in the idealistic situation 
conceived by Murphcy to convert China to the new gospel of pro¬ 
gress through Western medicine and learning. (He should have 
also been more sensitive than others to the immense injury to 
human health by the monstrous scale of opium traffic conducted 
by Jardine and others) But, he was forced by circumstance to 
neglect the vehicles of Western medicine and Western learning 
to involve himself more in the unwelcome and unwanted 
activities of the Chinese’s “outsiders” in Murphey’s perspective. 
In this respect, Gutzlaff was not the lone example. Contem¬ 
poraneous with him in the China scene was an American 
medical missionary, Peter Parker. Parker and Gutzlaff did some 
service to the Chinese blind in the beginning of the Treaty 
days. Gutzlaff rescued six blind girls in Canton, and sent four 
of them to England, and the other two to U.S.A. for treatment. 
Parker opened a hospital at Canton even before the Treaty days, 
which was closed down because of the first Opium War and re¬ 
opened by Parker in November 1842 on behalf of the Medical 
Missionary Society of China. The hospital concentrated its work in 
treating eye diseases.*• 

However, both Gutzlaff and Parker were absorbed into diplo¬ 
matic services as interpreters and secretaries for the Western 
powers (Gutzlaff for Britain, and Parker for U.S A ) in negotiating 
their first treaties with China w Parker even worked his way into 
government services by fanning the expansionist fire of the ruling 
circles in the States. This information is furnished by the famous 
book. Missionaries , Chinese and Diplomats written by a U.S. 
scholar. Paul A Varg. He accounts-: 

In 1840 Dr. Peter Parker. .. left China for a visit at home. 
Convinced that the old restrictions were wholly unjust and 
unbearable, he devoted himself to convincing a number of 
high officials of the necessity of opening regular diplomatic 
relations and of gaining a greater measure of security for 

29. Latourette, op cit, pp, 268, 453, 460-461. 

30. Ibid, pp. 231-232. 
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both merchants and missionaries. . . Parker did not have 
long to wait. In 1844 Caleb Cushing, former member of 
Congress and recently appointed Commissioner to China, 
concluded a treaty. Three missionaries helped Cushing in 
the negotiations, Peter Parker, Samuel Wells Williams, and 
Elijah C. Bridgman. 11 

Both S. W. Williams (who later became a pioneer of Chinese 
studies in the States and the author of the famous book The 
Middle Kingdom) and Parker were appointed to important diplo¬ 
matic assignments in 1856, with Parker as the U.S. Commissioner 
to China, and Williams as U.S, Secretary of Legation in China. 
On his arrival at Canton, Parker told the American merchants 
that “The time for nonsense is past, and trifling will be endured 
no longer.** The hard-liner in him began to unfold. Varg informs 
us about the extraordinary extent that Parker’s militancy had 
developed* 

Parker further suggested to the Secretary of States that 
England. France, and the United States should present them¬ 
selves at the Pciho and if China still refused access to Peking, 
they should threaten to hoist the French flag in Korea, the 
English flag at Chusan [near Shanghai], and the United States 
should occupy Formosa. These territories should be returned 
to China as soon as she had granted satisfaction for past 
errors and agreed to more satisfactory arrangements for the 
future. Within the next few months Parker went a step fur¬ 
ther and urged that the United States take Formosa perman¬ 
ently. 1 * 

Warren I. Cohen, another modern U.S. scholar, thinks that 
“Parker saw no future in the United States playing the role of 
petty imperialist when the grander Brilish example lay before it. 
If his government would follow his recommendations and join 
with the Europeans in a united front, then the Chinese would 

H. Varg, op cit, p. 5. 

32. Ibid, pp.9-10. 
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show the proper respect for Americans and American interests in 
China would be firmly established and protected." J * This was the 
line of thinking on the part of Parker as conceived by Warren 
Cohen. 

Parker's championing the “grander imperialist line" for the 
U.S. government was many decades ahead of his times. The 
decision-makers of Washington were quite contented with “play¬ 
ing the role of petty imperialism" in the Chinese scene in the 
middle of the nineteenth-century. Parker started his career of 
government services as a petty interpreter to the grander role 
played by Caleb Cushing who was sent out to China as America's 
first “Messenger of Peace"—Ambassador- in the wake of the first 
British war against China. His official credential signed by the 
U S President, John Tyler, dated July 12, 1843, addressed to the 
Emperor of China, was a document couched in amicable and 
pacific sentiments towards China, which was at variance with 
Parker’s crusading spirit The U.S. President wrote: 

The rising Sun looks upon the great mountains and great 
rivers of China. When he sets, he looks upon rivers and 
mountains equally large, in the United States. . . .Now, my 
words are, that the Government* of the two such Great 
Countries should be at Peace. It is proper, and according 
to the will of Heaven, that they should respect each other, 
and act wisely ... we doubt not, that you will be pleased 
that our Messenger of Peace, with this letter in his hand, 
shall come to Peking [Beijing], and there deliver it. . . . u 

Although Cushing did not reach Beijing, he succeeded in 
singing a treaty with the Chinese government at Wangxia (Wang- 
hsia) on July 3,1844, which was the main aim of his embassy. We 
suppose that Parker was also sent to China as a “Messenger of 
Peace" in 1856, but he did not conduct himself thus. The result 
was that he was summarily recalled in 1857. 

33. Warren Cohen, op cit, p. 17. 

34. Robert H. Ferrell fed), Foundations of American Diplomacy, 7771- 
7472 (Univ. of South Carolina Press, 1968), pp. 219-220. 
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If we treat Gutzlaff as a symbol of British imperialism, 
Parker seems to be the U S. counterpart of this British symbol 
although the U.S. government had not quite caught up with the 
spirit of the British expansion in China yet. The wording of 
President Tyler’s letter shows that either the U.S. President or, at 
least, his secretaries who had drafted the letter, had a greater 
regard for peace in East Asia than pushing forward the cause of 
Christianity in the region. The letter exhibits a high sensitivity 
to Chinese culture by substituting the word “God” with the 
Chinese term 44 Heaven” to wish both the Chinese and U.S. 
governments “respect each other” and “act wisely”. In contrast, 
Parker looked to be closer to the aspirations of British aggres¬ 
siveness than to the desire for peace in the East among the U.S. 
government circles. Could we say that this underlined the differ¬ 
ence between the secular and the clerical in America? 

An American missionary’s militancy like that exhibited by 
Parker in China could have originated either from an internal 
source or as a result of his external environment. In Parker’s 
days, China was one of the frontiers of international developments. 
The British bulldozer of imperialism was demolishing the Chinese 
great wall of resistance against Western influence. There were 
both intensity of struggle and bubbling vita ity of dynamism in 
this frontline development. It was but natural that a perceptive 
young missionary of Parker’s calibre should not only grasp the 
rhythm of his times, but also be absorbed into the “Brave New 
World”. He was calling for a “united front” both from his posi¬ 
tion as a Christian—AH the Christians of the world unite!—and 
from the standpoint of the expansive international forces of 
the day. 

We are now near to the discovery of the real cause of the 
failure of Christian evangelism in nineteenth-century China. To 
put it bluntly, the Western Christian world knew only one method 
in its expansion into China, viz. the method of conquest. The 
method, of course, worked beautifully in the political, economic 
and diplomatic fields. The Christian West could by sheer force 
convert China into a ‘'Nation of Opium Smokers”, to convert 
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Chinese cities and towns into “treaty ports 1 *, to convert 
the traditional Chinese mode of international contacts into the 
“unequal treaty system” etc. But. nobody could convert the heart 
of China into that of a Christian. As a matter of fact, the method 
of conquest is counter-productive in any religious expansion. The 
Christian West sowed only seeds of hatred against Christianity in 
China every moment when it fired guns to kill Chinese lives, when 
it dumped narcotics to the Chinese coast, when it concluded an un¬ 
equal treaty with the Chinese government, when it shipped away 
treasures from the Chinese ports. God says that men are born 
in sin. Christian activities in nineteenth-century China were born 
in so great a sin which deserved much greater punishment by God 
than the stealing of the forb : dden fruit by Adam and Eve. The 
nineteenth-century Christian nvssionaries were dreaming in vain 
the conversion of China into Christianity—a miracle which God 
would never have granted. 

Ill 

The evangelic approach of the Je c uits in China from the six¬ 
teenth to the eighteenth century was that of give and take. They 
were courteous and generous to the Chinese culture, and the 
Chinese culture became courteous and generous to the exotic value 
system which the Jesuits wanted it to appreciate. The critics of 
this approach at that time were opposed to such a trade. They 
wanted only one way traffic, viz. the Chinese culture should em¬ 
brace Christian culiure, but not vice versa. The spirit of crusade 
seems to be inherent in the Christian evangelization. In a crusa¬ 
der’s mental dictionary there is no word like “compromise** or 
“toleration” or “coexistence”. His mind’s track is so narrow that 
he can only think of “conquest’’ and ask for the pagan’s surrender. 
This is not a sign of strengih, but rather a syndrome of weakness 
and immaturity. In comparison with the spiritual old men of 
Asia (particularly India and China), Christianity was a mere inno¬ 
cent and big-headed child in the eighteenth century. It was a pity 
that when this young Christianity revisited China after one hun¬ 
dred years, it had hardly grown up in maturity and tolerance. 
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Varg observes that “the missionaries demanded that the Chinese 
provided evidence of having made a sincere and complete surren¬ 
der.”* 8 So, the crusader’s spiritual heritage was very much alive 
in the veins of the nineteenth-century missionaries. 

But, we should not take a static view of the development of 
the nineteenth century, which was a century of unprecedented 
expansion of human energy, vitality, wisdom, progress, awaken¬ 
ing. and enlightenment. Undoubtedly, all this happened almost 
exclusively within the Christian world. In the field of science and 
the emancipation of energy, the century was inaugurated by James 
Watt (1736-1819) and brought to an electrified brilliant conclu¬ 
sion by Thomas Alva Edison (1847-1931). In the frontier of 
political power, the century which began under the shadow of 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) was toughened by the statesman¬ 
ship of Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807-1882), Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
1865), Von Otto Eduard Leopold Bismark (1815-1898), Karl 
Marx (1818-1883), and Vladimir Ilich Lenin (1970-1924). In the 
quest for new ideas, the century was marked by the emergence of 
Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882), Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels 
(1820 1895), Herbert Spencer (1820-1910) and many others. In the 
field of prospection into the human soul, the century produced 
immortal works like those written by Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
and Leo Count Tolstoy (1828-1910). In comparison, the non- 
Christian world had not even an iota of such brilliance of the 
Christian civilization which reached the golden period in the 
nineteenth century. Those gentlemen who went to China as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Christian world were the products of such an 
outstanding civilization. When we criticize the behaviours of the 
missionaries, we have to bear this basic reality in mind. 

Writing at the end of the nineteenth century (1899), Rudyard 
Kipling (1865-1936), the famous English poet, quite vividly 
summed up the international situation with the Christian civiliza¬ 
tion extending into the non-Christian world. He likened this to 
the carrying of “the White Man’s Burden”. Kipling exhorted: 

35. Varg, op clt, p. 19. 
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Take up the White Man's burden— 
Have done with Childish days— 

He appealed: 

Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives' need: 


Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 

Half-devil and half-child. 

He cautioned: 

And when your goal is nearest 
The end for others sought. 

Watch sloth and heathen Folly 
Bring all your hopes to nought.* 

What Kipling had penned in verse was virtually translated 
into prose by the famous Hungarian born traveller and writer, 
Annin Vambery (1832-1913). who wrote in his Western Culture in 
Eastern Lands (London, 1906) the following observation: 

During the much-extolled golden era of the history of Asia, 
tyranny and despotism were the ruling elements, justice a vain 
chimera, everything depended on the arbitrary will of the 
Sovereign.. .Asiatics, from motives of vanity or inborn laziness, 
may condone these abnormal conditions, but still it remains 
our duty to recognize the true state of affairs, and to take pity 
upon our oppressed fellow-men. Without our help Asia will 
never rise above its low level, and even granted that the 
politics of European Powers are not purely unselfish, we 
must nevertheless, keeping the ultimate object in view, approve 
of the interference of Europe in the affairs of the East, 
and give the undertaking our hearty support, (pp. 4-5) 

36. Lines from Rudyard Kipling's 'The White Man's Burden**, cited in 
Eugen Weber (comp). The Western Tradition : From the Ancient World to the 
Atomic Age (Boston, 1967), p, 758- 
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We must thank Vambery for helping us to understand the 
deep hidden meanings of Kipling’s prosody. In the nineteenth 
century the Christian or White Men's world had done with the 
childish days of the past and had undertaken to miterialize the 
ultimate objective of liberating the Asiatics (of course the Africans 
as well) from their sloth and heathen folly of tolerating injustice 
and tyranny—these sullen peoples of Asia who were half-devils 
and half-children. This White Man's responsibility called for the 
Christians to exile themselves into the interior of China and other 
heathen lands and take the Chinese and others as their captives first 
and then serve their needs. This was indeed the typical mood of 
adventurous young Christians going to China as the flag-bearers 
of Christianity. 

Kipling's poem of “The White Man's Burden" is a mirror of 
the cultural dynamism of the Christian world of the nineteenth 
century. This dynamism can be fittingly described as "Social 
Darwinism". We know that after Charles Darwin published his 
epoch-making book, The Origin of Species , in 1859, the spiritual 
revolution taken place within Christianity was even greater than 
that caused by the Reformation. Darwin's theory that men are 
not created by God, but are the descendants of the apes has vir¬ 
tually killed the God of the Old and New Testaments. When the 
famous English biologist, Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1865), 
delivered his speech in the opening ceremony of the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University of U.S.A. in 1876, expounding Darwinism, the 
Christian priests lamented that Huxley's presence had made God 
shy away from the Auction. 17 Another famous botanist, Asa Gray 
(1810-1888) of the U.S.A. declared that Darwinism was "perfectly 
compatible" with both theism and atheism.* 0 

If the old God was virtually dead with the universal accept¬ 
ance of Darwinism in the Christian world, what would be the 
new God in Christianity ? In order to answer this question, let us 
quote an observation of John Davison Rockefeller (1839-1937), 

37. Richard Ito-Stadtcr, Social Darwinism in American Thought (teviied 
•da. New York, 1959), p. 21. 

38. Ibid, p. II. 
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the famous prince of financial oligarchy of the Christian world 
in two centuries: 

The growth of a large business is merely a survival of the 
fittest. . .The American Beauty rose can be produced in the 
splendor and fragrance which bring cheer to its beholder only 
by sacrificing the early buds which grow up around it. This 
is not an evil tendency in business. It is merely the working- 
out of a law of nature and a law of God. 9 ’ 

Rockefeller's message is very clear. The law of God in his times 
was the law of nature, i.e. the survival of the fittest. To him, the 
United States of America was emerging as the fittest surviving 
nation by sacrificing her capitalist predecessors which had grown 
earlier around her. 

As a leader of the U.S. public life, Rockefeller became a 
symbol of the quick and deep absorption of Darwinism during the 
nineteenth century. The man who played an important role in 
this absorption was the famous English philosopher, Herbert 
Spencer, who had virtually transcended Darwin's law of nature 
into a social order. This Darwinian social order of America 
during the nineteenth century has been described by a scholar in 
these words: 

With its rapid expansion, its exploitative methods, its desper¬ 
ate competition, and its pre-emptory rejection of failure, 
post bellum America was like a vast human caricature of the 
Darwinian struggle for existence and survival of the fittest. 
Successful business entrepreneurs apparently accepted almost 
by instinct the Darwinian terminology which seemed to por¬ 
tray the conditions of their existence. 40 

Many eminent Western scholars began to worry that after 
the Christian religion had been destroyed by the Darwinian theory 
of evolvudon what would happen to the Western moral code and 

39. ibid, p. 45. 

40. Ibid , p. 44. 
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the human values of Christian ethics. One scholar asked: 

What then, we ask, is likely to be the effect of this revolution 
on morality ? Some effect it can hardly fail to have. Evolu¬ 
tion is force, the struggle for existence is force, natural selec¬ 
tion is force. . .But what will become of the brotherhood of 
man and of the very idea of humanity ? 11 

Goldwin Smith (1823-1910), an English historian wrote the 
above quoted words in the Atlantic Monthly in 1879. He heard an 
imperialist say: “The first business of a colonist is to clear the 
country of wild beasts, and the most noxious of all wild beasts 
is the wild man." 42 So, we have discovered the new God of Christ¬ 
ianity in the nineteenth century. He was no other being than 
Social Darwinism who proclaimed before not only the Christian, 
but the entire world that the new gospel was the gospel of pro¬ 
gress and evolution, of “struggle for existence”, of “survival of the 
fittest”. This new religious content of Christianity, in fact, had 
already arrived long before the publication of The Origin of 
Species, just as the Christians had long before the composition 
of the Kiplingian poem carried the White Man’s Burden to far 
away heathen lands. The role of Darwm, Spencer and others, as 
men of scientific truth, only summed up the spirit of the times. 

Indeed, the Christians who came to nineteenth-century China 
were, almost without exception, messengers of another God whom 
Matteo Ricci would not have recognized. This new God, as 
Goldwin Smith had described, was the reincarnation of force 
The voice of this God could be heard even before the Opium War. 
As early as 1830, the East India Company’s officers at Guangzhou 
(Canton) wrote to the Governor-General of India, Lord William 
Bentinck, that because the “encroaching spirit of extortion” was 
“inseparable from the Chinese character” and the Chinese govern¬ 
ment was “always ready to take advantage of the most trifling 
symptom of weakness in their opponents”, it was advisable 

41. Ibid, p. 87. 

42. Ibid. 
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to deal with China on the position of strength. 4 * Elijah Bridgman 
and S.W. Williams, the two U.S. missionaries used to publish an 
English language journal, the Chinese Repository , from Macau 
from 1832 onwards. The two missionaries who were editors of the 
journal, used to express their views through the form of anony¬ 
mous letters reiterating that the “imbecile" Chinese would insult 
“so long as they meet no resistance, but when force is opposed to 
force, their courage fails." 44 

A modern American scholar, Stuart Crighton Miller, has 
these words to describe the bellicosity of the two missionary 
editors: 

Evidently the concept of national sovereignty was not appli¬ 
cable to the Chinese as far as these two missionary editors 
were concerned. When the American press criticized English 
demands for extraterritoriality, suggesting that China had 
the right to make her own laws. . .Bridgman retorted angrily: 
“And why not ask: Have the banditti and pirates on the 
high seas a right to make their own laws?. . ." 4i 

So, this was the new Christian spirit even before the Opium 
War. In the eyes of this spirit, China was unfit to be regarded 
as a sovereign nation, but was as bad as a bunch of bandits and 
pirates (which reminds us the Guangzhou preaching scene). The 
Chinese character was marked by debauchery. And the best way 
to deal with the “imbecile" Chinese was force. 

The bellicosity demonstrated by S.W. Williams is surprising 
and revealing. His famous book, The Middle Kingdom , has 
demonstrated a nineteenth-century American mind who could very 
objectively understand China and appreciate her values. He has 
always been described as a dove among the hawks in history 

43. Foreign Secret Consultations (National Archives of India, New 
Delhi), 7 May, 1830, No. 2-3, pp. 9-10. 

44. Stuart Creighton Miller, "End and Mean* : Missionary Justifications 
of Force in Nineteenth Century China**, in John King Fairbank (ed), The 
Missionary Enterprise in China and America (Harvard Univ. Press, 1974), 
p. 249. 

45. Ibid, p. 250. 
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books recounting the past of Sino-American relations. I have 
always regarded him as the other kind of Old China Hand from 
the imperialist crusader types. I recall what he has said about the 
nature of the Opium War: 

The war was looked upon in this light as an unjust and 
immoral contest by the Chinese, it will aways be so looked 
upon by the candid historians and known as the Opium 
War. 4 * 


Of course, this observation was penned by Williams in the begin¬ 
ning of 1880s after he had settled down in academic life as a 
matured China scholar in Yale University. However, the admirers 
of this versatile man, a man of so many parts as missionary, 
diplomat, linguist, historian, China expert, and educationist, can¬ 
not but express a sense of shock when they hear the following 
comments of Williams in his early career as revealed by Varg, 
Thomson and Miller. 

When Britain launched the Second Opium War against China 
in 1856, Williams observed that the British action had “much to 
strengthen the hope that God is preparing to work mightily 
among the Chinese. . . for further triumphs”! (Whose?) Two years 
later, in May, 1858, Williams wrote in even more blatantly aggres¬ 
sive tone: 

1 am afriad that nothing short of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Cannon Balls will give them [the Chinese] the useful know¬ 
ledge they now require to realize their own helplessness. 

When more violence was in the offing in the Chinese scene a 
month later, Williams added: 

. . .we shall get nothing important out of the Chinese unless 
we stand in a menacing attitude before them. They would 
grant nothing unless fear stimulated their sense of justice, for 
they are among the most craven of people, cruel and selfish as 
heathenism can make men, so we must be backed by force if 

46. S.W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, Vol. 11 (London, 1883), 
p. 510. 
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we wish them to listen to reason. 47 

Williams inadvertently admitted the innate aggressiveness of a 
Christian missionary in a heathen world like China. It was this 
aggressiveness which had obscured the image of the Christian 
mission in the nineteenth century by a curious mix of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Gospel with the Society for the Diffusion of 
Cannon Balls That the caonon ball was one of the heads of the 
new monster who was worshipped as the Christian God in nine¬ 
teenth-century China was more explicitly pronounced by other 
Christians contemporaneous to Williams Father Hampton Coit 
DuBose (1845-1910), an American missionary who had had long 
innings of missionary activity in China from 1872 onwards, vir¬ 
tually wrote the manifesto of the Christian mission in nineteenth- 
century China in these words: 

The street chapel is the missionary's fort, where he throws hot 
shot and shell into the enemy’s camp; the citadel, where he 
defends the truth; the school, where he teaches the A.B.C. of 
heaven: the home, where he loves to dwell; the altar, upon 
which he is laid a living sacrifice; the church, in which he 
worships; the throne, on which he rules the minds and hearts 
of the heathen; the happy land, where he enjoys communion 
with his Maker; the hill of Zion, where he sings sweet songs; 
the gate of heaven, where the angels ascend and descend. 4 * 

Father Samuel Bonney, another American missionary in nine¬ 
teenth-century China, joined Williams and others to comment on 
the Second Opium War by saying that the God's messengers would 
temporarily clad in kilts and speak with bullets to open up China 
for His true messengers of peace. And “the servants of the Prince 
of Peace must retire and let Him work who is mighty in power and 
terrible to His foes. There must be overturning in China before. 
He whose right it is shall be supreme in the hearts of people." To 
Father Bonney the Chinese deserved the punishment of war because 

47. Thomson, ct al, op eli, p- 47. 

41, Varg, op e/l, p. 21. 
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they had not responded to God’s message which had given them 
‘'pardon, peace and prosperity’* for the “last fourteen years", i.e. 
commencing from the time of the Treaty of Nanjing. 49 The patience 
of the God of Father fioney was very short-lived by any standard 
—fourteen years only! 

Another American missionary who joined in singing chorus 
for the God Might-Is-Right was Father Daniel Vrooman. While 
Father Bonney at least felt being concerned over “the loss of lives 
and much misery to thousands" which was the result of God’s 
decision to punish the ungrateful Chinese and prayed that the cala¬ 
mities be short. Father Vrooman showed no such sympathy to 
the Chinese heathen. When these fellow-mortals were gunned 
down by the bullets of the Christian God of Death, Vrooman pro¬ 
claimed with his usual sense of piousness in these words: 

I would like to see China opened for the preaching of the 
truth and will not refuse to see it done by violence if so it must 
be. I pray for liberty unstrained for God’s word and servants 
and will not presume to dictate by what means it shall be 
secured. . 

He wanted that the God’s words should be unstrained, but 
God was at that moment speaking in bullets, as his colleague 
Bonney had described. But, as the end justified the means, it was 
all very well done. Vrooman continued: 

I sometimes feel that God has taken the work out of our 
hands for the present and is carrying forward what he desires 
to attain by other instrumentalities than we were left to our 
option. But if we can do nothing more ... we can pray for 
the overthrow of Satan and establishment of Christ. 51 

Vrooman seems to have felt Christ to be a spiritual weakling 
who could not defeat Satan in China unless with the help of the 

49. Miller, toe elt, pp. 258-259. 

50. Ibid, p. 259. 

51. Ibid , 258. 
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bullets. So was the thinking of his colleague, Father Bonney. 
Thus, the two faithful servants of God dutifully joined the noble 
cause to serve the God of War. Vrooman armed himself with a 
cutlass when he accompanied British soldiers into the Chinese 
countryside. Bonney dogged the foot-steps of the advancing British 
troops wherever the latter went.”* With these messengers of God 
giving a strong support to the imperialist war machine, those 
Christians who were manning the war machine got more intoxicat¬ 
ed with naked aggression. One Naval Captain Buchanan who was 
the aide of the U.S. Commissioner, Robert McLane, said on the 
eve of the conclusion of the Treaty of Beijing in I860 that the 
only way to deal with the Chinese was “to give them a million shot 
a minute". He actually meant it by getting a Chinese fort razed 
to the ground after a few badly aimed shots from that fort fell 
around a U.S. warship. u There was ample demonstration of the 
new arrogance of Christianity in the nineteenth century, which 
was quite different from the arrogance of the Roman Holy See a 
hundred years ago. In the eighteenth century arguments were still 
in use when Christianity was speaking to China. In the nineteenth 
century, particularly from 1840 onwards, Christianity spoke to 
China only in the voice of bullets. The messenger from God for 
China was the gunboat diplomacy. Bullets became God's favourite 
spokesmen because they were the most effective means to silence 
the Chinese defiance. After the two Opium Wars, the Chinese 
government virtually lost all guts to defy the imperialist aggression, 
and the bullets would not be needed to fire every minute. The 
Christian missionaries began to sound less militant in words. But, 
the new God, the reincarnation of force, was still the almighty. 

In 1868, an unusual event happened in the history of Sino-U.S. 
relations, viz. a treaty was concluded between the two governments 
which bore the name of a virtually Sino-U.S. citizen, Burlingame. 
Anson Burlingame (1820-1870) started his political career as a U.S. 
Congressman, in 1861, he was appointed the U.S. Ambassador 

52. Ibid, p. 261. 

53. Ibid, p. 260. 
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to China. He continued in that capacity till 1867, by that time he 
had become a fast friend of the Chinese government. Prince Gong 
(Kung) who was presiding over the foreign affairs in Beijing entrust¬ 
ed Burlingame to negotiate on behalf of the Chinese government 
with foreign powers. This led to the conclusion of the “Burlingame 
Treaty’* the next year which had been sought by the United States, 
and was one of the few “equal treaties” ever signed by the Manchu 
government with Western powers. However, the Treaty which was 
to facilitate freer visits and migrations of the citi7ens between the 
two countries, became difficult to implement as anti-Chinese riots 
broke out in west America, and U.S. authorities tried to pass legis¬ 
lations to discriminate Chinese immigrants. 

Many U.S. missionaries who were supposedly be endeared to 
the God’s Prince of Peace and International Amity were paradoxi¬ 
cally unhappy with the Burlingame Treaty. One misrionary 
denounced it as “the greatest of humbugs” because it was not 
concluded as a “result of force”. Other U S citizens in China, 
among whom many were missionaries, attacked the Treaty for 
laying down the Western arms with no real concessions from the 
Chinese. They thought that Western powers were “bamboozled” 
by Burlingame, the despicable “Yankee Chinaman without a tail”, 
and should immediately return to Britain's “old bulldog policy” in 
China.* 4 Miller, the supplier of all this treasurable information of 
the U.S. missionaries' bellicosity against this small improvement of 
Sino-U.S. relations on the basis of equality, has more to tell us: 

Ironically, the leading spokesman in China for the anti- 
Burlingame group was Burlingame's successor as United States 
minister to China, J. Ross Browne. Sounding more like a 
missionary than a diplomat. Brown reasoned that, as a “pagan 
state”, China could not be expected to live up to treaty 
obligations. 68 

From this observation it Is clear that in the nineteenth-century 

54. Ibid , p. 267. 

55. Ibid. 
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Sino-U.S. contacts, even the U S. diplomats appeared to be doves 
in comparison to the spiritual hawks of the missionaries that 
whenever a diplomat became a hawk, he is regarded as behaving 
like a missionary 

In 1870, there occurred the first Chinese mass demonstration 
against Christian missionaries. The demonstration was preceded 
by the circulation of reports that many children among the 
residents of Tiarjin (Tientsin) had been kidnapped, and the 
confession of an arrested kidnapper that he had sold children to 
an orphanage at Tianjin run by a French mission, the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. As mass rcseniment grew stronger and 
stronger, the Imperial Commissioner stationing at Tianjin, 
Chonghou (Ch’une-hou). was trying to investigate into the matter 
and pac'fy the Chinese anger However, the French Consul at 
Tianjin, Henri Victor Fontanier, behaved like a mad dog in the 
face of a huge Chinese mass demonstration. He first fired at the 
Chinese Commissioner who had come to the spot to control the 
crowd. Chonghou was not provoked by Fontanici’s hostility and 
tried to persuade the lat er to stay at the Commissioner’s office until 
the mob disappeared. The pig-headed French Consul said he had 
nothing to fear the coward Chinese and charged into the crowd. 
On encountering the Tianjin Magistrate who was there to control 
the crowd. Fontanier fired his pistol at the Mag strate. wounding 
fatally the Mag ; siratc’s attendant This irnited the mass fury who 
heat him to death on the spot ard in its wake destroyed the 
French Consulate, the French church and the orphanage, and 
killed every Frenchman that could be found. The French Catholic 
sisters were stripped naked and cut into p ; eces At the end of 
the massacre twenty-one foreigners (fourteen of them French) and 
between thirty and forty Chinese converts lost their lives, and 
the properties destroyed included four Fnglish and American 
chapels in addition to the French lo<s. The Tianjin authorities 
arrested many leaders of the meb and executed sixteen of them 
immediately to pacify the Western anger. 81 

56. An account of the event is given in Paul Cohen, op ci/ t pp. 229-233. 
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This was probably the first ever incident of a colonial people 
refusing to swallow insult of colonialist behaviour and venting 
their mass fury on imperialist officials and Christian missionaries 
in such a daring manner and large scale. Force was a game which 
everyone could play. For once, the advocates of brutal force had 
the table turned against themselves. I have read many Chinese 
accounts of the incident and found none of them blaming the 
behaviour of the Tianjin masses. Some even treat those being 
executed by the Tia j n government after the incident as ' martyrs’* 
( yishi ). Any people \\iih self respect ar.d national dignity would 
behave likewise in similar situations. 

From 1870 onwards the dormant anti Christian (in fact, anli- 
imperialist) volcanoes began to erupt one afer another much 
as Chinese government had tried to suppress them. Paradox cally, 
at this point the former advocacy of the employment of bmtal 
force against China - the voice of the TJ.S. missionaries • began to 
show signs of confusion and uncertainty. Some missionaries 
became worried that God might be using the Chinese anti- 
Christian riots to punish the Christians on account of the sins 
committed by the latter earlier. There was, of course, no lack of 
those who remained as militant as ever. Many wanted to teach 
China with another Hoodv lesson to demonstrate that “British 
and American blood** was “sacred”. American missionary H.V. 
Noyes thought that since China had “benefited immensely” from 
Western invasions in the past, another such invasion would be the 
“source of great blessing”. 8 ’ 

In the Sino-Japancse War (1894-95), many Christian mission¬ 
aries were ready to accept Japan’s invasion of China as an act of 
Providence. Miller reveals this tilt of Christian missionaries in the 
contest between two heathen belligerents. They could afford to be 
neutral. Their supporting the aggressor against the aggressed was 
the sure sign of total moral imbalance. Miller tells us that the 
American missionary journals circulated in 1895 a letter from a 
British missionary, Griffith John (183 1-1912), the founder of the 

57. Miller, loc cit, pp. 269-270. 
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Griffith John College at Hankou in central China whose associa¬ 
tion with China dated back to his arrival there in 1855, until a 
few months before his death in 1912. Let me quote Miller : 

Griffith John predicted .. .that, whoever led the fight, “war is 
going to be a source of great blessing to China. It is awful 
chastisement, but China needed it. and will be the better for 
it.*’ To add to the missionary’s paradox of establishing the 
Prince of Peace in China through violence, God had now 
selected a pagan nation “to snap those cords which have 
bound her with an unbending conservatism to the old 
prehistoric civilization” and to impose on China the gospel 
message, which “she has heard for a century and persistently 
rejects.”* 

Griffith John’s mental imbalance arose from bis intolerance of 
the fact that China had still not been conquered by Christianity 
after a hundred years of efforts. But, he could tolerate the 
Japanese aggression on China if only just to give another lesson 
to the “unbending” Chinese. 

We have from another source the bullet-like words of this 
famous British China expert, Dr. Griffith John, who remarked in 
1877 at a conference in China : “We are here, not to develop the 
resources of the country, not for the advancement of commerce, 
not for the mere promotion of civilization, but to do battle with 
the power of darkness, to save men from sin and conquer China 
for Christ. ,,5#A This corroborates well with his other utterances 
quoted by Miller. Thus we know that when Griffith John wanted 
to “do battle” with China, he used the word in literal sense, not 
figurative. 

Griffith John’s British prejudice against China was only 
matched by equally ridiculous American missionary sentiments 
voiced by William Ashmore (1824-1909) who had started preaching 
in China from early 1850s till he retired and returned to 

58. Ibid, pp. 270-271. 
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America in 1903. To Ashmore, the Japanese aggression on China 
was a godsent : “Not by her own might and management, but 
by the arrangement of Providence. . . Japan was used as a tool of 
the Almighty to shake China to its centre.*' 11 

Finally, it was expected that when the Boxers* anti- 
Christian rage exploded at the end of the nineteenth century, 
there should be another round of outburst of anti-China tirade 
from Christian missionary quarters. American missionary doctor, 
Henry Dwight Porter (1845-1916), who had stayed in China for 
nearly three decades from 1872 till he returned home in 1900, 
openly advocated the dispatch of a “punitive expedition" for 
China to “destroy the city". Miller comments : 

It is clear that, for Porter, the proper way of dealing with the 
Chinese was to burn, kill, and loot on such a scale at finally 
to get across the lesson that missionaries had been eager to 
teach China for so long. “Knowing Chinese methods as we 
do,** Porter explained, “justice** should be quickly and summ¬ 
arily meted out to them by the military.... 10 

Porter was joined by the open call for “vengeance" by another 
American missionary, Devello Zelotos Sheffield (1841-1913), who 
was posted to China in 1869 and died there in 1913 after dedica¬ 
ting a larger part of his life to education in China, and having 
worked as the founding president of North China Union College 
from 1902 to 1909. Sheffield said that “the calls for vengeance 
were justifiable on both theological and practical grounds", 
and the justification arose from “an understanding of Chinese 
character and conditions, and a realization that the policy of 
general forgiveness means the loss of many valuable native and 
foreign lives.’ ,<l There is strange logic in advocating war to save 
lives. But, Sheffield made it clear that it was not to save lives 
per se. He wanted the valueless lives of the Chinese pagans to be 

59. Miller, loc clt , p. 270. 
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sacrificed in order to save the valuable lives of the native converts 
and foreign missionaries. Even his countrymen could not buy such 
a logic, as the editor of San Francisco’s Call wrote at that time: 

For every woman missionary sacrificed by the Boxers five 
hundred Chinese women have gone to torture and death. For 
every man ordained for martyrdom a thousand Chinese 
men have atoned with their lives. For every missionary child 
cut down in its innocence a hundred Chinese babies have 
been tossed and impaled on Cossask spears. For every 
missionary compound burned or sacked value a hundredfold 
has been looted in Tientsin and Peking.* 1 

This, indeed, is a fair summary of the punishment which 
China received for having the Boxer Rebellion. So, even the 
Christian missionaries also, like the other foreigners in China, had 
got what they had wanted. Only God had shied away from 
China. 

Courtesy of the exquisite research of Stuart Miller we have 
collected a corpus of evidence of the spiritual linkage between 
Christian missionaries and the Western imperialism in nineteenth- 
century China This was but natural because both modem imperial¬ 
ism and Christian evangelic movement originated from the same 
root of social Darwinism, and both worshipped the God of Force. 
The Christian missionary in nineteenth-century China had 
assumed a dual role as the pollen-carrier of modern civilization as 
well as the agent provocateur of Western imperialism The examples 
of Griffith John and Devello Sheffield who were both dedicated 
missionary educationists in China and advocates of war against 
China, furnish vivid illustrations of this dual missionary role. This 
innate linkage between Christianity and imperialism in nineteenth- 
century China is comprehensively summed up by a famous quota¬ 
tion which deserves quoting once again—an observation from the 
British Director-General of Chinese Maritime Customs who was 
one of the main heroes of the historical drama of imperialism in 

62. Ibid, p 275. 
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nineteeth-century China, Sir Robert Hart: 

He is a Christian — therefore it is a sacred duty to attack every 
other cult and preach the Gospel; he finds consumers keep 
alive a demand for opium —therefore it is right, if not his duty 
to supply it; he learns that China has an immense population 
—therefore he inveighs against every restriction, and claims 
liberty to sell to all who will buy, and to buy from all who will 
sell; he is told by some one that China has no laws, that Chinese 
judges are corrupt, that justice is bought and sold, and that tor¬ 
ture takes the place of evidence on oath—therefore he demands 
and obtains extra-territoriality; he finds that China is not a 
military nation—therefore he pushes aside discussion, asserts 
his superiority, sees right in might, and has his own way; he 
has brought with him the idea that commerce knows only 
import and export duties—therefore he is indignant over the 
rapacity which levies revenue dues and inland taxes; he knows 
that such and such is the way of doing things at home—there¬ 
fore he condemns all Chinese otherness, and would put four 
hundred millions of people in the garments of forty; in short, 
his doxy is orthodoxy, and everything else is heterodoxy and 
so intercourse, instead of being mutually beneficial, is the 
reverse, and instead of fastening and cementing friendly rela¬ 
tions, is producing discord, ill feeling, and even enmity. 41 

This famous observation of Sir Hart has thrown up several 
points for the consideration of the students of missionary activities 
in nineteenth-century China. To begin with, the “Christian*’ was the 
overall identity of all the Western imperialist activities in China. 
The Westerner who brought opium to China in huge armed-to- 
teeth ships was a Christian. The Westerner who strafed bullets into 
the chests of Chinese military and civilians was a Christian. The 
Western diplomat who yelled at the Chinese mandarins was a 
Christian. The Westerner who shipped materials and treasures away 
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from China was a Christian. The Westerner who burnt the Beijing 
Summer Palace, Yuanmingyuan, and looted its invaluable jewels 
and decor was a Christian. The Westerner who lived in luxurious 
foreign concessions in big Chinese cities where ordinary Chinese 
and stray dogs were barred from entrance was a Christian. The 
Westerner who built imposing churches in which activities 
were shared only by a few selected Chinese was a Christian. The 
Westerner whose behaviour in China was above the regulation of 
Chinese law, and who moved in the Chinese interior with either the 
Western or Chinese armed protection was a Christian. There was 
no mistaken identity of this Western Christian—an imperialist 
aggressor whose presence in China was the root cause of miseries 
of millions of Chinese. Any Chinese anti-Christian sentiment was 
first and primarily the reaction to this Christian totality in nine¬ 
teenth-century China. In other words, a large percentage of this 
anti-Christianism was anti-imperialism. 

Secondly, what would be the relevance of Christian preaching 
in this overall context? This question is closly related to the ulti¬ 
mate aim of such a preaching. We have seen, through Miller’s 
research, the nineteenth-century End-justifying-Means exercise of 
the Christian missionaries. Almost everyone, even the worst 
member of the Society for the Diffusion of Cannon Balls, reiterat¬ 
ed their laudable goal of converting China into Christianity. Yet, 
it is clear that such a goal was something which the evangel¬ 
ists themselves were not clear about. Conversion of China into 
what? Into a strong, modern, and industrialized society or a weak, 
backward, agricultural society with just a changed superstition— 
Christian God replacing the traditional Chinese deities? I can say 
for certain that no missionary had ever thought of such questions, 
let alone offering any answer to them. If it was so, we could not 
possibly say that the conversion of China was a serious goal of the 
missionaries. Then, what for were they busy working in China? No 
one has furnished a clearer answer to this than Mao Zedong, who 
has repeatedly commented on the aspect. On one occasion Mao 
observes: 

.. .the imperialist powers have never slackened their efforts 
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to poison the minds of the Chinese people. This is their 
policy of cultural aggression. And it is carried out through 
missionary work, through establishing hospitals and schools, 
publishing newspapers and inducing Chinese students to study 
abroad. Their aim is to train intellectuals who will serve their 
interests and to dupe the people. 44 

On another occasion, Mao accuses “U.S. imperialism" for its “acti¬ 
vities in the sphere of spiritual aggression, extending from religious 
to ‘philanthropic’ and cultural undertakings."*’ The second Mao 
observation is actually a reaction to what the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, said while publishing the U.S. White Paper 
on China in 1949 that "our friendship for that country [China] 
has always been intensified by the religious, philanthropic and 
cultural ties which have united the two peoples."** 

Even from Hart’s observation we discern that this “dean of old 
China hands" did not see anything laudable in the activities of the 
missionaries excepting the attack on “every other cult" and the re¬ 
iteration of the Christian “doxy* 1 as “orthodoxy" and the denuncia¬ 
tion of everything else as “heterodoxy". Can we not draw inference 
from Hart and Mao that the Christian missionaries were merely a 
part and parcel of the large Western imperialist penetration into 
China? Surely, the missionaries had carried no blue-prints to 
modernize and industrialize nineteenth-century China. They did 
not even seriously study the social and economic problems of 
China in the manner as social reformers should have undertaken. 
Thus, they were not interested in converting China into a strong, 
modern and industrialized society. They had no such vision them¬ 
selves. Nor were they assigned such a task (Griffith John has 
already told us that developing China was not the business of 
the missionaries.) Nor, of course, did they have such capability. 
Their roles in China were petty roles starting from interpre- 

64. Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (Peking, 1967), Vol. II, p. 312, 
“The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party". 
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tad on and translation work, spreading into fields of medicine 
and education. The aims for all this were two fold. First, 
taking a hint from Hart, to boost the morale of the Western 
orthodoxy. Second, taking a hint from Mao, to moderate the anti¬ 
imperialist feelings of the Chinese people. 

Thirdly, the most important words we find from Hart’s obser¬ 
vation are that the Western Christian '‘condemns all Chinese 
otherness”. We have already cited numerous evidence about this. 
Here lies the crux of the issue concerning the failure of Christianity 
in China. This contrasted sharply with the early Buddhist 
‘'missionaries” of ancient India who went to China to preach their 
"Gospel”. The first thing about these ancient Indian missionaries 
was that they had left their motherland behind, never expressed 
their home-sickness (to the surprise of their Chinese associates) 
and breathed their last in China. The second thing was their toler¬ 
ance and adaptability, trying their best and succeeded in integrat¬ 
ing Buddhism into the Chinese culture. The ninteenth-ccntury 
Christian missionaries did entirely the opposite. They seldom treat¬ 
ed China as their own country. And to the militant ones among 
them everything Chinese was an eyesore. Yet they complained 
that the Chinese had not responded to their good work of one 
hundred years. Even one thousand years would be in vain for 
such evangelism so long as there existed this Great Divide between 
the Western thisness and the Chinese otherness between the Western 
Christendom and Chinese pagandom. 

While commenting on the causes of the Boxer Movement, 
Paul H. Clement says that the "fault lies largely with Christianity. 
It has the misfortune in every alien land of running counter to 
almost all cherished local institutions. It offends everyone: it 
antagonizes every creed; it mingles with none, because its funda¬ 
mental tenets deny the coexistence of any other faith or standard 
of morality.” 47 How truely said is this! When Christianity con- 


67. Victor Purcell, The Boxer Uprising: A Background Study (Cam¬ 
bridge Univ. Press, 1963), p. 121, citing Paul H. Clements. The Boxer. 
Rebellion : A Political and Diplomatic Review (New York, 1915), p. 74. 
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derons Chinese otherness , Chinese culture shall remain the otherness 
for ever. Then, the very starting point of converting China into 
Christianity becomes meaningless. 

rv 

No study of the Christian missionary question in ninteenth- 
century China is complete without examining the interrelationship 
between the missionary activities and the rise of anti-Christian 
riots towards the last decades of the century culminating in the 
outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion (the Yihetuan Movement) and its 
ultimate clash with the Western (plus Japanese) powers in t e last 
two years of the century. I wish to briefly discuss three issues 
which concern both the subjects—missionaries and the Boxers. 
First, how far were the missionaries to be blamed for the outbreak 
of the Boxers? Second, how really anti-Christian were the Boxers 
and other ami-Christian riots? Third, what was the impact of the 
Boxer Movement on Sino-Western intercourse in general and 
Christian missionary activities in China in particular? 

Victor Purcell whose study on the Boxers is still the best 
among all available in English literature provides us with a starting 
point. In the chapter of Purcell's The Boxer Uprising specially 
examining the responsibility of the missionaries in creating 
the Boxer phenomenon, he has first quoted three observations 
from other famous scholars: the first from Kenneth Latourette, 
defending the missionaries; the second from Joseph Needham, 
neutral; and the third from Paul Clements, blaming the missionaries 
(which I have quoted a little earlier). Purcell’s own position 
remains somewhat ambivalent. He thinks that the Boxers were 
both anti-foreign and anti-Christian, and that they were anti- 
Christian because they were anti-foreign. 

Latourette thinks that a number of causes had created the 
Boxer disturbance, some due to the missionaries while others not. 
He blames the missionaries for: (I) interference in Chinese 
lawsuits, (2) proscription “of many time-honoured Chinese institu¬ 
tions and customs”, (3) acquisition of Chinese properties in the 
interior for religious purposes, (4) “tactless missionaries” who 
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hurt “Chinese susceptibilities”, (5) causing misunderstanding by 
Chinese masses which led to the spread of scandulous reports. 
The causes beyond the missionary control are: (1) Chinese “anger 
at the seizure of territory by the powers”, (2) mass displace¬ 
ment of means of livelihood due to the building of railways, the 
introduction of steamboat services, and the establishment of post 
offices, (3) the dominance of "reactionary elements** in the Chinese 
court and the emergence of “extremely anti-foreign officials” 
etc.* 

Paul Cohen thinks that the missionaries "played a critical 
role*' in the rise of Chinese anti-foreignism “in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century**. In the first place, the large number of 
foreign missionaries who entered the Chinese interior after 1860 
ignited the tension. Otherwise, “it if highly unlikely’* that anti- 
foreignism “would have become the widespread social pheno¬ 
menon*'. It was the presence of foreign missionaries in the 
interior which “played a decisive part both in popularizing and in 
activating” the Chinese force of anti-foreignism. Secondly, as the 
newly arrived foreign intellectuals, the missionaries posed a 
challenge to the former monopolists of scholarship in China, i. e. 
the “gentry class”. This resulted in two dimensions adverse to 
the gentry interests. On the one hand, “by his attack on many 
facets of Chinese culture itself, the missionary directly undermined 
the cultural hegemony of the gentry class”. On the other hand, 
"by virtue of his privileged position under the new treaties” the 
foreign missionary “posed an effective threat to the gentry’s 
dominant position in the social sphere”. Thirdly, the "missionary's 
attack on such practices as ancestor worship and idolatry” 
offended both the Chinese elite and masses. Fourthly, the foreign 
missionaries joined hands with the diplomats of their governments 
to weaken the authority of the Chinese central and local govern¬ 
ments which boomeranged against the foreign missionaries as the 
Chinese authorities had fiaally lost their ability to keep mass anti- 
foreignism under effective control. 1 * 

68. Latourette, op cit , pp. 502-503. 
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Purcell has a long list of problems created by the missionaries 
in China. He had a friend in Dr. Lin Wen-ch'ing (Lim Boon- 
keng), a Chinese scholar who had studied in Cambridge University, 
settled down in Singapore, and published a book on the Boxers 
entitled The Chinese Crisis from Within in 1901, gathering quite a 
bit of first-hand information. Purcell has cited in great length 
the account of Lin Wen ch’ing although he feels that Lin was 
“undeniably prejudiced against the missionaries* 1 . Lin's complaint 
was, first, “Not all missionaries were sensible or sober. Yet the 
native Christians, being very poor, had to put up with anyone 
sent to them.** Second, the European missionaries were teaching 
primitive Christianity to the Chinese which “scarcely reached the 
stage of the Christians of the Middle Ages*' because of their 
“sectarian motives'*. Third, the missionaries were imposing on 
the Chinese Christians the “creeds framed to suit another race and 
another civilization*'. Fourth, the sectarian attitude of the mission¬ 
aries made the different sections of Chinese Christians contempt 
of each other. Fifth, missionaries were pitched against local com¬ 
munities owing to property ownership disputes over the assets 
originally made over by Chinese Christians to the church. Sixth, 
missionary interference in the converts' personal life like the 
breach of marriage engagements, forsaking the concubines etc., 
which created bad blood in the community. To this list Purcell 
adds a couple of his own observations. First, the Protestant 
missionaries were often fundamentalists and neglected the welfare 
work. Second, the Protestant missionaries “tended to regard 
Chinese society as an extension of that of their home countries*' 
resulting in their insensitivity towards the Chinese customs. For 
example, “the English missionaries who were mindful of the evil 
effects of drinking in Victorian England regarded the prohibition 
of wine-drinking in China as a Christian duty’’. The Chinese 
converts were also asked to discontinue patronizing the native 
forms of amusement activities etc. 70 

Purcell also quotes Lin Wen-ch’ing’s analysis of other factors 
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which had generated anii-foreign sentimenls among the Chinese. 
First, there was the international racial discrimination with the 
white countries shutting their doors against the yellow Chinese 
immigration while the white race gaining extraterritorial status in 
China. Second, the treaty system could not work well for a 
number of reasons. The Chinese government hardly kept them¬ 
selves up to date with all the numerous provisions of so many 
treaties which were never circulated to the lower layers of 
Chinese authorities. Moreover, the foreign powers only treated 
the copies in their own languages as sacrosanct, and interpreted 
the treaty provisions only according to their versions often with 
deliberate twist of meanings. 71 

Purcell, again courtesy of Lin Wen-ch’ing, has made a good 
observation of the sensitive issue of “fengshui” (literally, ‘ wind and 
water'*) which was a will-established Chinese superstition believing 
in the magic power of a good scenery of the ancestral grave-yard 
in bringing good fortune to the descendants. There were 
elaborate theories of “fengshui” in Chinese tradition, something 
similar to the Western georaancy. Purcell says s “The disturbance 
of the feng-shui by a church spire was considered as much a 
grievance as the erection of a hideous tannery alongside West¬ 
minister Abbey would be in England.” Ti 

We can discern from all these issues the inter-linkage between 
the Chritian missionaries and the rise of the Boxers. First of all 
the Boxer Movement was a manifestation that the Chinese mass 
tolerance of the accumulation of foreign insult and injury had rea¬ 
ched its breaking point. The sudden eruption of rebellious spirit 
and energy was the result of the amalgamation of grievances of the 
entire country from top to bottom, ranging from the Empress 
Dowager’s hatred against the foreign powers* moral support for 
the 1898 “Hundred Days’ Reform” down to the anti-foreign 
sentiments among the refugees at Tianjin city who thought their 
being displaced in livelihood had some thing to do with the arrival 
of the foreigners in China. Of course, there was the Chinese 

71. Ibid pp. 128-129. 
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gentry’s grievance against the missionar cs. It is a proper 
historical prespective to view the Boxers’ anti-forcignism in 
totality, i e. as the revolt of the entire nation against the Western 
imperialist oppression which had assumed the dimension beyond 
human tolerance. Imperialism was a multinational package being 
clamped down on the head of China. Christian missionaries 
formed a part of this package. This is what Purcell meant by saying 
that the Boxers were anti-foreign therefore anti-Christian as the 
anti-Christian element was an in-built part in the anti-forcignism. 
We should not discuss the Boxers’ anti-Christian sentiments in 
isolation. 

Paul Cohen’s premise that a large number of foreign mission¬ 
aries in the interior of China is the crux of the problem can be 
established only if he thinks that the potentiality of anti-missionary 
tension had already existed before 1860 as a result of (he 
Western package of imperialist aggression on China. I don't 
think he would agree to this. His basic argument is that anti- 
foreignism was inherent in the Chinese cultural tradition even 
without any Western aggression. And this anti-foreignism was 
“popularized” and “activated” by the presence of foreign mission¬ 
aries in the interior. This is an a priori analysis already refuted 
by us. There are several loopholes in Cohen's reasoning. In the 
first place, the national dimension of the conflict between 
China and the Western powers which the Boxer Uorising symboli¬ 
zed has been misinterpreted by him as an essentially missionary- 
versus-gentry contest—mistaken the part as the whole. In the 
second place, Cohen does not understand Chinese cultural tradi¬ 
tion so well as Purcell, and has missed the “long history of 
inter-sectarian tolerance in China” (to quote Purcell). Had there 
not been the long series of imperialist aggression on China starting 
even from the pre-Treaty days, and the long standing Chinese 
hatred against the “foreign devils” on this count; China would 
have been a safe place for the foreign missionaries to stay and 
work—and the interior would have been even safer. In the third 
place, Cohen has not viewed Chinese history as a dynamic deve¬ 
lopment. His treating the so-called “Gentry” as a monopolist 
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category betrays his static perspective. “Gentry*' is the translation 
of the Chinese terms “shi" or “shishen" which is not a scientific 
socio-economic category. It is true that education was all along a 
monopoly of a small minority. However, from the Yuan Dynasty 
(thirteenth century) onwards there had developed a crisis among 
these educated few, viz. less and less people were absorbed into 
government services, and more and more degenerated into the 
company of the down-trodden masses. This was a substantial gain 
for Chinese peasant rebellions who could draw wisdom from the 
adventurous and disillusioned “gentry" scholars. Indeed, some of 
this category may be active behind the Boxers which had organiza¬ 
tionally inherited the White Lotus and other streams of revolutionary 
secret societies. Their involvement in the Boxer Movement was by 
no means due to the so-called “gentry*'-missionary rivalry. On 
the other hand, the real “monopolists" among the Chinese intellec¬ 
tuals were those who were placed in the imperial services. The 
missionary foreign intellectuals had not become so influential as to 
menace the positions of this “gentry*' category, whose involve¬ 
ment in the anti-Christian riots was minimal. In short, the weak¬ 
ness of Cohen's analysis shows the unenviable situation of research¬ 
ing on nineteenth-century China without daring to whip the 
monster of imperialism. 

Secondly, there was, in the Boxer outrage, a phenomenon 
which we call the “Conditioned Reflex Syndrome". It is important 
to note that the overwhelming majority if not the entire mass of 
the rioting Boxers had not the slightest idea what Western 
imperialism was, but everyone of them had tasted the bitter fruit 
of the imperialist aggression. They hated the “foreigners" who had 
wrought their sufferings, but they had not seen the real “ocean 
devils" who were the creators of their misery. The facelessness of 
the Western trouble-makers gave rise to rumours of the most 
fanciful kind. In fact, the Chinese word “yangguizi" (ocean 
devils) and the baseless rumours about them being spread in China 
occurred much earlier than the Treaty of Nanjing thanks to the 
buccaneering behaviours of the early Western visitors to the China 
coast. Lord George Macartney, the first British Ambassador to 
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China in 1793, narrated an extraordinary story about the existence 
of such rumours during his embassy to China: 

A Chinese boy who was appointed to wait upon young 
George Staunton [page to the Ambassador and son of the 
Deputy Leader of the Embassy] would not for a long time 
trust himself to sleep in the house with our European servants, 
being afraid, he said, that they would eat him. The Chinese, 
however, at all the seaports where we touched were quite free 
from these foolish notions ... n 

The impact of such rumours lasted unil many decades had 
elapsed in this century. Pearl S. Buck, the noted American 
novelist recalled that : 

T suppose few Wes'ern mothers who have lived on terms of 
friendship with Chinese mothers have not had the question 
asked them. “Tell me, 1 hear that you do not conceive and 
bear children as we do. How then do you give birth?” 74 

We can well imagine such a scene that after hearing the wild 
rumours, the Chinese masses suddenly saw the Western mission¬ 
aries in the interior, they would naturally regard such Western 
outsiders as a kind of strange animals, and mistake them as the 
real "ocean devils” in their imagination. In other words, the 
appearance of the foreign missionaries became a conditioned 
stimulus for them to hate Western imperialism. 

The "fengshui” issue involved in Chinese anti-Christian senti¬ 
ments further illustrates this conditioned reflex syndrome. The 
Chinese superstition believed in the importance of the locale of 
ancestral-graveyard in determining their own fortunes. They tried 
to select commanding views to have their dead buried. When the 
Church buildings emerged in China’s skyline it looked as if they 
were competing with the Chinese grave-yards for commanding 

73. John L. Cranmer-Byng (ed), An Embassy to China (Longmans, 
1962), p.226. 

74. Pearl S. Buck, China Am / See It (London, 1971), p. 58. 
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positions. As the churches arrived in the wake of foreign imperial¬ 
ist aggressions which resulted in a general deterioration of fortunes 
in China, many Chinese would invariably link their downward 
fortune with the eclipse of the commanding positions of their 
ancestral grave-yards by the high towers of the church buildings, 
which became the conditioned stimulus for them to hate the 
foreign intruders. 

The missionaries could have done something to intergTate 
themselves with the Chinese masses (like taking a firm stand to pro¬ 
test against the imperialist aggression on China, and working for 
the improvement of the living conditions of the Chinese) and treed 
themselves from this unfortunate role of the reminder of Western 
imperialist aggression in the minds of Chinese masses. But, they 
did exactly the opposite to segregate themselves from the Chinese 
society, and conducted their affairs in closed-door conditions. 
This was the main reason of their becoming the targets of the 
mass outrage against the ‘‘ocean devils”. Of course, it was rather 
tragic that they should bear the brunt of the Chinese anti-imperial¬ 
ist rage while the real culprits stayed in their luxurious houses 
either in the foreign concessions of Chinese cities or in their home 
countries unharmed. The missionaries were sacrificed as the 
scapegoats of Western imperialism. 

Thirdly, as we have said earlier, we shall be untrue to history 
if we forget that, as a whole, the nineteenth-century missionaries 
represented a progressive, dynamic and superior cultural force of 
the world. When such a force interacted with the Chinese people, 
there was bound to be some impact on the Chinese society. One 
positive feature was the arrival of many serious scholars among 
the missionaries who dedicated themselves to the enterprise of 
translating Western literature of various subjects (including the 
Bible, of course) into Chinese, and introducing the Western deve¬ 
lopment to Chinese intellectuals through the diligent printing 
press of the church. In this enterprise, they had the help of a large 
number of faceless Chinese intellectuals. This laudable work 
resembled what the Indian Buddhist monks had done in China 
in the first millennium after Christ under the leadership of 
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Kumarajiva and Bodhiruci. A nineteenth-century Kumarajiva 
emerged in William Alexander Parsons Martin (1827-1916), 
whose Chinese name was the well-known Ding Weiliang. An 
American Presbyterian missionary, Martin went to China as early 
as 1850, and died in Beijing after spending over six decades in 
China. He also started his career as an interpreter. In 1869, by 
the recommendation of Sir Robert Hart, he was appointed the 
Chief Instructor (zongjiaoxi) of the famous Tong Wen Guan 
(known in the Christian world as the Tung Wen College), an 
institution at Beijinc attached to the Foreign Office of the Chinese 
government to train interpreters. In 1898, he was appointed 
Chief Instructor of the new found Capital University of the 
Chinese government. Many Chinese reformers had been directly 
or indirectly influenced by him. 

This progressive cultural influence represented by the mission¬ 
aries accentuated the conflict between the old and new orders— 
what Marx described as the dissolution of the “mummy" of the 
ancien regime of China which had been “carefully preserved in a 
hermetically sealed coffin" after contacting the fresh air from 
the Western world. 7 * The missionaries were instrumental in bring¬ 
ing in this fresh air which caused the deterioration of the sick cells 
of the Chinese culture. 

In this connection, we must discuss some observations made 
by Professor John King Fairbank, the recently retired dean of 
U.S. Chinese studies who was himself the grandson of an eminent 
nineteenth-century Christian missionary, John Barnard Fairbank. 
This might partially explain the large amount of researches on 
missionary activities in China by scholars of Harvard University 
under the guidance or inspiration of Professor Fairbank. He has 
been rightly described by another U.S. scholar as the leader of the 
“Harvard school" on missionary activities in China. His views 
have some weight on the present essay. So, let me quote some of 
his opinions. "On a small scale”, says Fairbank, "the missionaries 

75. Karl Marx, “Revolution- in China and in Europe”. New York 
Dally Tribune , No. 3794 (June 14, 1853). 
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were the Communists" predecessors, but the Peking fashion today 
is to belittle the good works of the missionaries as "cultural 
im^e^ialismV ,, • This has been reiterated by him in different 
words: 

The missionaries came as spiritual reformers, soon found that 
material improvements were equally necessary, and in the end 
helped to ferment the great revolution. Yet as foreigners, 
they could take no part in it, much less bring it to a finish. 
Instead, it finished them. But in the Maoist message of today, 
“serve the people," one can hear an echo of the missionary's 
wish to serve his fellow man. 77 

Here we hear a lament on behalf of the missionaries about 
the injustice, if not ingratitude, that China has treated her Western 
“saviours*', which is indeed paradoxical if what is stated is proved 
true. But, we notice that there is a paradoxy in Fairbanks own 
paradigm. On the one hand, he concedes that the missionaries 
formed a part of the Western imperialist aggression on China As 
he says: 

The missionary himself had an ambivalent status. He had the 
chance to preach and innovate in China only because he was 
part of the Western invasion. Gunfire and unequal treaties 
initially gave him his privileged status and opportunity. 
Indeed, extraterritoriality made him a part of the newly added 
foreign wing of the Chinese-Manchu ruling class. 78 

However, on the other hand, Fairbank thinks that the 
missionaries were uncompromising revolutionaries as the “out¬ 
siders** of the Chinese society: 

They extolled the Bible over the Classics and Jesus over the 
Buddha, Lao-tzu, and even Confucius. They attacked the 

76. J. K. Fairbank. The United States and China (3rd edn.. Harvard 
Paperback, 1971), p. 178. 

77. Fairbank (ed). Missionary Enterprise , p. 2. 

78. Ibid , pp. 2-3. 
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tyranny of the family over the individual and so undercut the 
Three Bonds (the idealized obedience of subjects, women, 
and youth). These views appeared dangerously subversive. 
Jealous Confucian gentry suspected missionaries from the 
start and fermented a long series of riots to make them desist 
and go away. 7 * 

Obviously, Fairbanks two paradoxical images of the mission* 
aries as a part of imperialism on the one hand, and a revolutionary 
outsider within the Chinese society on the other, appear to be very 
ambivalent. One vital link is missing in the two observations of 
Fairbank, viz. what was the missionaries’ attitude towards the 
main source of Chinese people’s misery at that time? We know 
that the force of imperialism not only worked hard to bleed China 
white, it also did its utmost to perpetuate the decadent ancien 
regime in China. As Fairbank rightly says, the missionaries had 
automatically become a part of the ruling force which was the 
guardian angel of China’s ancien regime. If they were genuine 
revolutionaries, they would surely move away and even rebel 
against this status which history had imposed on them, and stood 
firm on the side of the suffering Chinese masses. The greatest 
missionary ambivalence lies in their hobnobbing with the ancien 
regime which included a strong component of foreign imperialism. 
We need only mention the example of the Taiping Rebellion to see 
how the Western powers had helped to suppress the historical 
chance of China’s emerging as a more civilized nation according 
to the West’s own yardstick. At that time, few, if any, missionary 
had voiced a protest against the unholy alliance between the 
Christian powers and the anti-Taiping-Christian forces in China. 

The readers may draw a parallel between Fairbank’a ambi¬ 
valence and my highlighting the progressive character of the 
missionaries in nineteenth-century China after criticizing them as 
the agents provocateur of imperialism. I think these two aspects are 
not contradictory, and are, in any case, a historical phenomenon. 
But, I differ fundamentally with Fairbank in regarding the mission- 

79. Ibid, p- 3. 
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aries as the predecessors of the “great revolution" of China* i e. 
the Communist Movement. I think Fairbank has over-emphasized 
the importance of the external factor in the working of China’s 
internal contradictions. Fairbank is wrong when he thinks that 
because the missionaries were outsiders therefore their contribu¬ 
tions to the Chinese revolutionary process have not been recogniz¬ 
ed. Many foreigners have worked and even died for the Chinese 
revolution. Just mention two well-known names: the Canadian, 
Henry Norman Bethune, and the Indian, Dwarkanath Shantaram 
Kotnis. How much has China been beholden to them! I cannot 
think any foreign missionary who had really contributed to the 
Chinese revolution but was ungratefully branded by the Chinese as 
“imperialist". Of course, Fairbank is not referring to any individual 
but to the missionaries as a whole, which was all the more difficult 
to qualify as a revolutionary force in Chinese history after we have 
learnt their anti-China sentiments from Miller, Varg and others. 
This is the first substantial difference between Fairbanks premise 
and mine. I think the Chinese revolution would have given the 
missionaries their due if they had contributed to it as asserted by 
Fairbank. The motto of “serving the people" being a Chinese 
emulation of the foreign missionaries? No ! There were ample 
such examples in ancient Chinese history. The Indian Buddhists 
had set far better examples a thousand years before the arrival of 
the Western missionaries. The Bodhisattva tradition of Mahayana 
Buddhism had made popular in China the noble spirit of postpon¬ 
ing one’s own nirvana liberation to obtain the salvation of the 
people long before such an idea dawned the Western civilization. 

Secondly, the main contention of this essay has already mani¬ 
fested another difference between Fairbanks perspective and mine. 
Fairbank, perhaps too much overwhelmed by his grandfather’s 
noble example, has a fixed assumption that all those who had clad 
themselves in the clerical garb and gone to China in the last two 
centuries were dedicated messengers of salvation. I don’t deny that 
there might be such individual example. But, from the examples 
which we have come across in this essay and elsewhere, we have 
noticed that most of the missionaries who had gone to China in 
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the nineteenth century started very young and rather immature. 
There was a great element of adventurism in their choice of the 
China career. Not only adventurism and careerism were the order 
of the day, but their social background was in the grip of the 
Darwinist spirit. Such a social milieu could not have thrown up 
a category of Westerners who would fit Fairbanks description of 
the pioneers of revolution in China. 

However, I would certainly agree with Fairbank that the kind 
of limited roles played by the missionaries (such as treating the 
subjects, women and youth as respectful human-beings etc.) had 
created problems for the artcien regime of China. And a part of the 
anti-Christian sentiments exhibited by the Boxer and other riots in 
the nineteenth century could be the result of this struggle between 
the old ideas and new. This is why I have highligted the progressive 
aspect of Christian evangelism in nineteenth-century China. The 
missionaries had carried a certain amount of the progressive cul¬ 
tural pollen into the pistil of Chinese culture, although many of 
them might have done so unconsciously. 

Purcell has made an important point that there was a success 
syndrome created by the Western powers for the popularization of 
Christianity. “Association with success” says Purcell, “was always 
a powerful inducement to the shrewd Chinese, and the rise in the 
number of converts after the failure of the Boxer uprising can as 
fairly be ascribed to this factor as can its decline after Communist 
Revolution of 1949.” 80 Imperialism itself was a powerful force 
of social change if we take a cue from Andre Gunder Frank s 
Metropole-Periphery development. In the newjsocial order of the 
imperialist era, both metropolis and periphery developed in 
China parallel to the existing Chinese social order. Naturally, 
many clever Chinese flocked the Christian missions to get a share 
in the new-rising metropole much to the dislike of many others 
who found their life deteriorating with the development of the 
periphery. The cultural struggle between the old and new coin¬ 
cided with this social change of redistribution of fortune and 

80. Purcell, op cit , p. 127. 
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success which only intensified the conflict between the old and 
new. Fairbanks Paul Cohen and others have emphasized the in¬ 
volvement of the gentry in the growth of anti-Christian sentiments. 
It was true that many among the adversely affected in the new 
equations of pros peri ty-versus-poverty under the impact of the 
Western imperialism were those who could be described as the 
gentry stratum in an over-generalized way. But, their opposition 
to the Christian missions was more due to the socio-economic 
factor than due to cultural reaction. 

We have already entered into the discussion of the second 
major issue concerning Christianity and the Boxers, viz. how far 
were the Boxers really anti-Christian. I am more inclined to 
accept Purcell's premise that the Boxers were anti-foreign therefore 
anti-Christian rather than his other observation that the Boxers 
were both anti-foreign and anti-Christian. The Chinese anti- 
foreignism was largely due to her anti-imperialism which does 
not need to be discussed here. Was it also due to Chinese anti- 
Christianism? We have seen very little evidence to this. 

The conditioned reflex syndrome which we have discussed 
earlier shows that it was the presence of the foreign missionaries 
before the eyes of the Chinese masses which had visualized the anti¬ 
imperialism targets. But, missionaries were not the only targets. 
Angry mobs also attacked foreign diplomats who also can be 
brought into the conditioned reflex syndrome. Even Japanese, who 
were not Christians at all, got killed in this so-called “anti-Christ¬ 
ian" fury. We can say that the Boxers and other anti-Christian 
mobs did not mean to single out missionaries for attack. They 
actually wanted to attack all foreigners. It just so happened that 
the majority of the foreigners available for attack who were the 
least protected by the imperialist fire power were the missionaries. 
It was merely a coincidence that the targets of the anti-foreign fury 
happened to be missionaries. 

The Boxers had circulated many propaganda materials which 
give a glance of their mental outlook. If we study them, we find 
hardly any force which was directed to Christianity as a religion. 
Most ot them were non-religious in character. Even the onea 
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which can be regarded as religious can hardly be called anti- 
Christian propagandas. Let us see two specimens. One poster 
widely pasted on the walls of Tianjin in 1900 reads : 

Yi He Tuan Boxers blessed by the angels. For, there are 
trouble makers, China being disturbed by devils. They preach 
Christianity to gain celestial hegemony. No more homage 
to Buddha, no more memories of ancestors. Their males 
abandon social norms. Their females know little chastity. 
Devils are alien to humanity. If you may doubt it, you behold 
clearly. Every devil’s eyes emit blue light. Rains have 
stopped falling. Earth is dry and cracking. All because of 
the churches, blocking the Heaven be their urges. The deities 
burst in rage. The fairies lose their patience. They have 
come down to us to propagate the truth. This is no rumour, 
nor is it White Lotus. Let's chant the charms, learn the real 
words. Let the yellow chart ascend with the smoke of incense. 
Deities and fairies have responded to our call. Deities out of 
their caves, fairies descend the mountain height, helping man¬ 
kind to practise Boxing. Easy strategies help learning Boxing. 
Drive away the devils with ease, pluck the rails, axe the 
lines. Next we destroy big steamers. Great France shivers. 
England and Russia are quietened. All devils to the sword. 
Great Qing Empire unifies with celebrations of peace. 81 

The second specimen was a popular Boxer charm known as 
“The Peom of Chan Master Jigong'* which I translate below: 

In the year of Gengzi [1900], we overturn the sea. Mountains 
shake and earth quivers. One by one the fairies emerge. They 
descend the human world, teaching Boxing to men. Devotion 
is the gate that opens to the attainment of fairy. Hi, hi, hi, ha, 
ha, hal You don't like long talks. If I don't talk, who will 
talk? So many Christians in the world, they do not argue 
with reason. Deceive the Son of Heaven. Extinguish sacred 

81. Jian Fozan et al (comp), Yi He Tuan (A collection of source 
materials about the Boxer Movement), (Shanghai, 1961), Vol. I, p. 112. 
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Buddha. Destroy temples. Abandon incense-burning rituals. 
May I ask: do you know? They leave the good books and 
reverse rational teaching to aim at seizing our country. Cough, 
cough, cough! There is no talent. A bunch of thieves and 
corrupt people have spoiled the Qing Dynasty. To their sur¬ 
prise the flood-gate opens. Our scholarly and military geniuses 
are being secretly mobilized. People are moved to practise 
martial arts. We support and protect the Great Qing Empire 
intact. Gratifying that the Son of Heaven is not harmed. 
Government goes under but not the people. Bring your own 
food and join us. Let’s get rid of the great scourge of the 
country. Annoying, annoying! Having worn my jade 
pendant, I forget it’s the magic weapon for protecting the 
country. 82 

We see very clearly that in such manifestoes of the Boxers 
there is no element of religious conflict between Christianity on 
the one hand and the Chinese beliefs on the other. If there was 
any gentry intellectual involved in the Boxers, such manifestoes 
must have been his brain children. Yet, there is no scholarly con¬ 
tent in them. We can conclude that neither the illiterate masses, 
nor the intellectuals of the Boxers knew anything about Christian¬ 
ity. They even did not know the essence of Confucianism or 
Buddhism. Their main concern was to drive away the foreign 
devils from China. 

To put in proper historical perspective, religious fundamental¬ 
ism has never been a dominant trend in China at any point of 
time. The occasional religious conflicts taken place in Chinese 
history were the clashes between vested interests using religion as 
a cover. The Boxers were like other Chinese who had inherited 
a strong secular tradition. They were least interested in religious 
controversies. They themselves represented no religious interest. 
But, they hated all foreign aggressors including their missionaries. 
To them the presence of Christianity was no different from that 
of the railway lines. They were the eyesore to the Boxers because 

82. [bid, Vol.II, p. 188 . 
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they symolized the dominance of Wstern imperialism. At the 
moment when they plucked the rails they had hardly given any 
thought whether such materials would be good for them in a 
changed atmosphere. They were not anti-railway per se. The 
same is true about their so-called “anti-Christian** sentiments. They 
had not thought of what Christianity was at the moment when 
they weie burning the churches and killing the missionaries. They 
did it for the sake of destroying foreign imperialism. 

There was apparently, as the Boxers were accused in the 
Western world, an element of cowardice on the part of the 
Boxers. When they had declared the Western powers as enemies, 
they should have from the very beginning directed their struggle 
against the troops of the powers instead of turning their wrath on 
the unarmed missionaries, and even their women and childern. 
There was barbarism in their behaviour, but no more barbarous 
than the armed Westerners in China who had killed far more 
Chinese civilians, including women and childern, than the Boxers 
had killed the Western Christians. Yet, if we look at the issue from 
a different angle, we cannot lay the blame squarely on the Boxers 
for their choosing wrong identies in their struggle. The transposi¬ 
tion of identies had first started by the Christian missionaries them¬ 
selves. The idealism in all religions, as also in Christianity, lies in 
treating all the God’s creatures with empathy and kindness. From 
the bellicose pronouncements of the Western missionaries which 
we have cited earlier, we can say that this noble idealism had been 
abandoned by the Christian missions even before their clergymen 
arrived in China. It is obvious from those pronouncements that 
the real God (the one who would treat the Chinese as much His 
childern as the Westerners) had been transposed. The Prince of 
Peace had been transposed to the Prince of War. The Society for 
the Diffusion of Gospel had been transposed to the Society for the 
Diffusion of Bullets etc. In a word, Christianity had transposed 
itself in nineteenth China to imperialism, while the real Christian¬ 
ity of peace, humanism, universal love, and international equality 
had never arrived in China. The Boxers had correctly identified 
this falsehood of the Christian god, and attacked this transposed 
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Christianity. In this way, the conditioned reflex syndrome was 
also a syndrome of transposition of identities. 

. The Western culture has been known for its dualistic charac¬ 
ter—being a binary existence of good and evil. Among the eight 
armies which raided China in 1900 to quell the Boxers, only the 
Asian army, i.e. the Japanese, did not join others to loot, rape and 
indulge in other acts of carnage after the Boxer resistance being 
over. It is a well known fact that a worst Western colonialist 
abroad has always been a good Christian at home. Here again, it 
is the technique of the transposition of identities of the Western 
culture which has kept alive the hymns for the colonial heroes 
who would have been condemned as the worst villains had they 
been non-Christians, and had they committed their crimes in life at 
home. Only in recent years, and in U.S.A. in particular, has this 
unity of opposites begun to crack, because of the emergence of a 
new social disease of Post-Traumatic Stress Disordar (PTSD) 
among the ex-G.I.s—the Vietnam War veterans. 

This brings into focus the effect of moral decadence of Western 
imperialism in all times, and, of course, in the nineteenth century. 
Culturally speaking, imperialism is a moral disease. Although many 
historians have still not been able to diagnose this disease (some 
even go to the extent to attribute revolutionariness to it), it would 
be recognized so in future, sooner or later. If, in this essay, we 
have proved the implicity of the Christian missionaries in imperial¬ 
ism, we cannot but arrive at the conclusion that it was this 
moral decadence of Christianity which was the cause of its undoing 
in China. 

What was the impact of the Boxers on the Christian world? 
There is no gainsaying that the whole world was shocked beyond 
description. The first people who were shocked were those who 
had merrily planned to cut the sweet Chinese melon into the so- 
called “Spheres of Influence**—a disguised term of “Polandization”. 
The integrity of China was saved. Paradoxically, it seems that 
only the Christan powers learnt the lesson, but not their non- 
Christian Asian counterpart—Japan. It was, as it were, that the 
Boxers had dictated to the Christian powers a “thus far, and no 
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further” upper-limit. And the latter accepted the message. How 
was it that the Christian powers could get the Boxer message, 
while Japan failed to do it? This was because that the Boxers’ 
attack was on the transposed Christian God of Might-Is-Right, 
the idol of which was severely damaged by the Boxers’ heroism. 
Instead of the Christian missionaries, it was their enemy—the 
Boxer-who was the real harbinger of the Communist revolution 
in China. The Boxer and Communist movements in China, 
joined by the national movements of India and other countries, 
have ultimately destroyed the old imperialism and colonialism of 
the world. Being one of the decisive anti-imperialist, anti-colonial 
shots, the Boxer Uprising has made a significant contribution 
to human civilization in this historical evolution. 

The Boxers and other anti-Christian riots in nineteenth- 
century China also shocked the Christian societies in Europe and 
America. Christian activities in China were subjected to severe 
censure in the mass media at home. Even famous writers, like 
Mark Twain, joined the fray against the missionaries. As a result 
of such public criticism, the missionaries began to become suscepti¬ 
ble to Chinese sensitivities in the twentieth century. The sacrifice 
of the Boxers’ blood resulted in the purification of Christianity. 
It looks like that the displaced God began to return. By that 
time, the Celestial Kingdom was already preoccupied by another 
God, i. e. Revolution. The romance of China with this God 
Revolution lasted until the death of Chairman Mao, and the 
termination of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, during 
which period, all the other gods were under attack, and a number 
of religious monuments which had survived the vicissitudes of 
history were destroyed. The post-Mao government is now spend¬ 
ing large sums of money to repair and take other measures to 
restore historical premises of various religions, including Christian¬ 
ity. Religious activities are being revived Christian hymns *re 
again heard m China. May be not In the distant future, the Pope 
of Rome would land in Beijing, and beam at the largest television 
audience of mankind, and say: “love your culture, God bless you!” 
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U.S. “OPEN DOOR” AND CHINA* 

D.N. GUPTA 


China's defeat in the first encounter with Japan (1894-95) 
laid bare the decadence and helplessness of the Manchu dynasty 
and invited the imperialist powers to engage in a scramble for con¬ 
cessions. The treaty of Shimonoseki which was signed on April 17, 
1895, between China and Japan ceded, among other concessions, 
the Liaodong (Liaotung) peninsula and Taiwan to Japan. Cession 
of the Liaodong peninsula to Japan led to the triple intervention 
by Russia, Germany and France, who forced Japan to return the 
peninsula to China at a price of 50 million taels. Immediately 
after the triple intervention, Germany asked for a naval base as a 
reward. Despite China's initial resistance to the demand, Germany 
got Jiaozhou in 1897, and similarly Russia was given Port Arthur in 
1898. Not to lag behind the Russians and the Germans, the British 
leased Weihaiwci and Kowloon and claimed the entire Yangtso 
Valley, the French established a "sphere of influence" in Guang¬ 
dong, Guangxi, Yunnan, and Japan obtained Fujian. All these 
areas were claimed to be "spheres of influence" of the treaty 
powers which meant: 

*1 am indebted to Professor Bipan Chandra whose constant encourage¬ 
ment and generous help made it possible for me to write this essay. My 
thanks are due to Professor R.L. Shukla and Mr. P.C. Verma who read and 
corrected the earlier draft of the article. Suchitra has edited the article and 
also helped me in a sundry ways. 1 also express my sense of gratitude to 
Professor Tan Chung who has agreed to include the article in his present 
book. Responsibility for any error in facts or interpretation ia, of course, mine. 
—D.N.O. 
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(a) That the area assigned to a particular power would not be 
alienated to any other power, 

(b) That the power ccnccrned would enjoy exclusive or mono¬ 
poly position in respect of economic privileges in its 
"sphere of influence.” 

The partition of China into “spheret of influence” alarmed 
American merchants and financiers who feared that the European 
powers would restrict outside investment and trade within the 
areas under their control. The situation called for action because 
owing to its preoccupation with the Spanish War and the Cuban 
rebellion, the United States had had no opportunity to press for such 
a "sphere” for its commercial and financial interests. To offset this 
unfavourable position the U.S. Government announced in 1899 the 
doctrine of equal commercial opportunity in China for all foreign 
powers. This is popularly known as the "Open Door*' because its 
pronouncement meant that the United States would get a free 
passage through the door the western powers had already hewed 
in the Chinese empire. 


I 

Though the policy of Open Door was Anally and officially 
enunciated by the United States, the British played an important 
part in its conception. Why did Britain which had carved out a 
"sphere of influence” for her merchants, financiers and industrial¬ 
ists, play such an important role in the conception of the Open 
Door? 

Since 1840 Britain had played the leading role in the exploi¬ 
tation of China. She held the strongest position even at the time 
of the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War and was able to get the 
lion's share of Chinese trade and investments. Her trade with 
China amounted to 65 per cent of China's foreign trade, and 85 
per cent of all exports and imports of China was carried in British 
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vessels. 1 Partition of China was a grave menace to British trade 
at a time when she found it difficult to devote enough energy to 
the Far East because of her disastrous embroilment in the Boer 
War in South Africa. In particular, she was seriously concerned 
about the Russian threat to north China and the French advances 
in the south. Both Russia and France by threatening the territorial 
integrity of China were putting into jeopardy the trading interests 
of Britain. Her policy of opposition to any further economic or 
territorial concessions to France and her support to China's 
suzerainty over Korea to counter the increasing influence of Russia 
in the Far East completely failed. Toe Sino-Japanese War removed 
the last barrier to Russia's penetration from the north and, as 
has earlier been pointed out, led to the partition of China into 
“spheres of influence/' The British Government was not only 
interested in maintaining its advantageous position in the Yangtse 
Valley, but also in guarding its interests against exclusion from 
other parts of China. There is no doubt that after 1895 Britain 
had gpt the opportunity to give two of the three big foreign loans 
taken by China and had secured two leased territories (Weihaiwei 
and Kowloon) and by far the greatest mileage of railroad conces¬ 
sions, but as Fairbank has opined, "No amount of success in a 
partition of China could benefit British interests when they 
already dominated the trade of the whole country. Concessions 
and spheres could only reduce her area of trade/' 1 Of course, no 
more concessions would mean no more to herself but this waa not 
an e qaa f sacrifice, because Britain had already had more than she 
codd absorb or manage. She would benefit the maximum from 
the removal of the discriminatory tariffs in all the spheres and 
concessions. As George Marion has pointed out, “Her unique 
position as moneylender and exporter to the world, would enable 
her to get more from her rivals' spheres than they would get from 

1. William L. Laager. The Diplomat? of Imperialism (New York, 1951), 

p. 167. 

2. John 1C. Fairbank, The United Statu and China (Harvard Univ. Preas, 
1971), p. 296. 
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hers.*' 1 Under these circumstances the British Cabinet, on the one 
hand, secretly discussed about partaking in the dismemberment of 
China, while on the other hand proclaimed its faith in the Open 
Door, and even on January 17, sent their first feeler for an alliance 
with Russia. When this failed to produce results, they turned to 
the United Stales. 

Rebuffed by the Russians, the British Government approach¬ 
ed the U.S. Government with the suggestion that the two 
governments should take joint action to ensure equal commercial 
opportunity for all the treaty powers. But Sherman and McKinley 
rejected the proposals by saying that though they were not “un¬ 
mindful of the situation in China and its possible effect upon 
American trade interests." all their “advices up to the present 
time indicate no foreign occupation which interferes with that 
trade or aims at exclusive commercial privileges." 4 The British 
Government renewed the proposal in January 1899 but without 
any positive response from the United Slates. 

The important role that Britain played in the conception of 
the Open Door, is also clear from the fact that the first Hay notes 
were actually suggested and drafted by an Englishman, Alfred E. 
Hippisley, a member of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service. 
It is very well known that John Hay, the American Secretary of 
State, depended on his de facto adviser, William W. Rockhill, on 
affairs in the Far East. Rockhill in turn was guided by Hippisley. 
When in 1899 Hay asked Rockhill to draw up a draft of the Open 
Door, Rockhill did so by putting up a revised version of a memo¬ 
randum drawn up by Hippisley on the subject on August 7, 1899. 
RockhiU’t memoradum formed the substance of the Hay note. As 
the American scholar, Foster Rhea Dulles, has remarked: 

The influence of Great Britain in the evolution of our policy 

is clearly apparent. It is highly revealing to realise how the 

3. George Marion, Bases and Empire-A Chart of American Expansion 
(New York, 1949), pp. 89-90. 

4. Cited in A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy In tlm United 
States (Yale Univ. Preai, 1964), p. 42. 
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notes to the powers, so generally credited to John Hay him¬ 
self, were inspired, if not actually written, by a British subject 
visiting in Baltimore. 1 

However this interpretation of the timing of the Open Door 
has been challenged by Thomas J. McCormick who says: 

It grossly overestimates the influence of quite a peripheral 
figure whose ideas were wholly unoriginal ..and whose efforts 
in no way affected the timing of the Open Door Notes.* 

What McCormick fails to appreciate is that it is not merely 
the question of the timing but that of the overall commercial and 
financial interest of the British. It was this interest that had 
motivated them to take the initiative in the direction of keeping 
the status quo in China. 


II 

The question lies in why did the U.S. Government that had 
rejected the British proposals twice, change its attitude and advo¬ 
cate the Open Door in the middle of 1899? Despite the American 
Government’s rejection of the British proposals, the fact remains 
that the American financiers, industrialists and businessmen bad 
been mounting pressure on their Government for a change in its 
China policy. It was largely due to this pressure that John Hay 
declared the policy of the Open Door in September-October 1899. 
It is well-known that the foreign policy of a sovereign state is 
guided by its self-interest and that the American policy in China 
was no exception to this rule. Therefore, the change in the 
American policy from that of non-intervention to that of active 
intervention in the Chinese affairs can be understood only when 

3. Foster Rhea Dulles, China and America: The Study of the Relations 
Since 1784 (Princeton Univ. Press, 1967), p. 110. 

6. Thomas J. McCormick. China Market : America *i Quest for Informal 
Entire (Chicago, 1967), p. 128. 
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we examine the changes, both economic and political, that had 
taken place in the United States by the end of the last century. 

While the European powers were actively pushing their interests 
in China and were busy carving out “spheres of influence”, 
the American Government was pre-occupicd with the problem of 
its expanding frontier. The pcst-Civil W ar period witnessed a 
rapid industrialization. Not only the products of agriculture trebled 
during 1850-1900 (from $1,600,000,000 to $4,417,070,000), but, 
what is more important, between 1860 and 1900 the total railroad 
mileage increased from 30 thousand to 193 thousand; capital 
invested in manufacturing industry from $1 billion to $10 billion 
and the number of workers from 1.3 million to 5.3 million. The 
annual products in terms of value had gone up from $2 million 
to $13 million. The tremendous economic changes that took place 
in the post Civil War period transformed the very nature of the 
American Society. The United States which had ranked fifth in 
the value of manufactured products in 1840, and fourth in I860, 
took the first place in 1894. At that time she produced 
twice as much as Britain and half as much as all Europe put 
together. But the rapidly growing American industry found an 
immense and growing market at home and, therefore, felt no 
immediate and strong urge for foreign cutlets for its products. 
Imperialist predilections of the American bourgeoisie found ade¬ 
quate outlet in Latin America. It does not, however, mean that 
American officials and merchants were altogether indifferent to the 
future expansionist interest of the United States. In fact, the Secre¬ 
tary of State, William H. Seward, had in the 1860s tried to secure 
the future American interests, if not hegemony, in the Orient. He 
had purchased Alaska from Russia as a halting stop to the Far East. 
He had fully cooperated with other powers in forcing China and 
Japan to open their doors to Western commerce. However, as yet 
there was not much pressure from the industrial, financial and com¬ 
mercial interests for expansion in the Orient and, therefore, there 
was no noticeable change in the American policy in China. Consequ¬ 
ently the United States lagged behind other powers in the race for 
markets and “spheres of influence” in China. A comparison of the 
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two following tables would make it amply clear that whereas 
America's exports to China had increaed over 200 per cent in the 
decade after 1890, they formed only 2 percent of her total exports. 

table 1 

Exports from the United States to China 


Year ending US. Dollars Year ending U.S. Dollars 
June 30 June 30 


1890 

7.385.362 

1896 

11,613,134 

1891 

13.469,687 

1897 

17,984,472 

1892 

10,557,546 

1898 

16,258.094 

1893 

8,117,059 

1899 

22,225.965 

1894 

10 072,273 

1900 

23,745.000 

1895 

7,856,880 




Source: Charles S. Campbell, Special Business interests and the Open 
Door (Yale Univ. Press, 1951), pp. 10*11, citing F.R. Hitchcock, Our trade with 
Japan, China and Hons Kang, 1869-1899 (Washington, 1900). 


TABLE 1 

Total Exports from the United States 



1890 

(Calendar Year) 

1900 

(Calendar Year) 

Europe 

682 585,856 

1,111.456,000 

. North America 

95,517,863 

202,486,000 

South America 

84,722,122 

41,384,000 

Asia 

22,854,028 

60,598,000 

Africa 

17,375,745 

89 956,000 


4,446,934 

22,178,000 

Total 

857,? 02.548 

1,470,050,000 


Sourer. Charles S. Campbell, op clt, p. II, citing Commercial Relations 
of the United States with Foreign Countries during the peer 1900 (2 Vota, 
Washington, 1901), Vol.-X. p. 87. 
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Moreover, total American investments in China were less than 
$25,000,000. Thus Americans were playing only a minor role in the 
race for investments in railways, mines and industries in China. 
At the crucial time when other powers were busy carving out 
“spheres of influence” and acquiring leaseholds in China, the 
U S A. could claim no share in the loot as it was engaged in war 
with Spain and later with the people of Philippines. 

By the 1890s the end of the American frontier was reached 
and the United States had become the leading industrial nation of 
the world. Growing surplus of manufactured goods began to 
appear, and “with the growing economic surplus which sustained 
the colourful and exuberant culture of the gilded age ran an in¬ 
creasing pressure for foreign markets and investment opportuni¬ 
ties.*’ 1 The United States Government began to be urged by the 
industrialists to look outwards, i.e., to embark on imperialist 
ventures. “Let the foreign outlets for... surplus products be closed, 
and no protective policy can save the American manufacturer and 
labourer,” wrote the Journal of Commerce on February I, 1899.* 
“Competition in most lines of industry,” declared the United 
Slates Investor , “has reached the point where an outlet for surplus 
stocks becomes an imperative necessity.”* 

Thus it was universally and sincerely believed that the future 
survival of American industry and business depended on foreign 
markets. It came to be realised that U.S.A. had stayed at home 
for too long and that the time had come for the country to step 
resolutely onto the international scene. In the political circles too 
it came to be felt that the U.S.A. had no option but to launch an 
expansionist policy. A.J. Beveridge summarised the prevalent 
mood as follows: 


7. Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of the American Civilization (New 
York 1934), Vol. II, o. 480. 

8. Charles S. Campbell, Jr, Special Business Interests and the Open Door 
(Yale University Press, 1953), p. 2, citing Journal of Commerce and Commer¬ 
cial Bulletin, February 1, 1899. 

9. Ibid, p. 3, citing United States Investor , No. 9; 1898, p. 593. 
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American factories are making more than the American people 
can use; American toil is producing more than they can con¬ 
sume. Fate has written our policy for us; the trade of the 
world must and shall be oitrs. And we will get as our mother 
(England) had told us how. We will establish trading posts 
throughout the world as distributing-points for American 
products. We will cover the ocean with our merchant marine. 
We will build a navy to the measure of our greatness. Great 
colonies governing themselves, flying our flag and trading with 
ub, will grow about our posts of trade. Our institutions will 
follow our flag on the wings of our commerce. And American 
law, American order, American civilization, and the American 
flag will plant themselves on shores hitherto bloody and be¬ 
nighted, blit by those agencies of God henceforth to be made 
beautiful and bright. 10 

This belief dominated the thinking of industrialists, business¬ 
men and statesmen to such an extent that the whole trend of inter¬ 
national relations came to be interpreted in terms of a worldwide 
struggle for marketi. “Back of every political complication of 
today are trade considerations, wars, treaties, colonization schemes 
and all intricacies of diplomacy are really in the final analysis but 
means...of acquiring wealth,” thus asserted the United States 
Investor , n In the same vein the Journal of Commerce and Com¬ 
mercial Bulletin wrote in the issue of January 9, 1899, “Inter¬ 
national politics has simply become a series of questions relating to 
the development of trade.” 11 


Ill 

The most alluring prospect in this respect was the opening of 

10. Ibid, p. 5, cifing C.G. Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era, 
(Cambridge, 1932), p. 69. 

11. Ibid, p. 4, citing United States Investor , No. 9 (1898), p. 593. 

12. Ibid, p. 4, citing Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 
January 9, 1899. 
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Asia to conquest and exploitation. Problems of over-production 
could fce solved, it was urged, if American commerce could be 
developed in the Orient and if, in particular, the Chinese markets 
could be secured for American goods. Senator A.J. Beveridge 
enthusiastically declared: 

Our largest trade will henceforth be with Asia. The Pacific is 
our Ocean. .. And the Pacific is the Ocean of the commerce 
of the future. Most future wars will be conflicts for com¬ 
merce. The power that rules the Pacific, therefore, is the power 
that rules the world. And with the Philippines that power is 
and will forever be the American Republic. 1 * 

Charles Denby Jr., a secretary of U S. legation in Beijing wrote 
confidentially: 

The markets of the Orient are the heritage of her [U.S.A.] 
merchants, and time will inevitably come when the voice of 
the Republic will be heard in the Orient courts with the same 
accent of authority as in the commonwealth of South 
America. 14 

Though the American exports to China formed only 2 per 
cent of her total exports, the important point is that the increase 
in the decade after 1890 was to the tune of 200 per cent, a far 
larger increase than any other area except the African Continent. 
This convinced a major section of the American merchants, 
financiers, and, of course, statesmen about the future potential of 
the Chinese market. Worried about over-production they were 
attracted both by the size and the population of China. The Banker 
and Tradesmen and Massachusetts Law Reporter emphasized the 
point when it wrote: 

In China there are four hundred millions of people more than 
five times as many as exist in the United States. The wants of 

13. Cited in Dulles, op cii, p. 105. 

14. Ibid, p 100. 
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these fose hundred millions are increasing every year. What a 
market! 11 

The issue was again and again highlighted by the business 
journals and magazines of the time. Whereas for the president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade the opportunities were, “such as were 
never presented to any other nation/' 1 * to the Bradstreet’s they 
seemed “the greatest which manufacturing nations have ever 
enjoyed." 17 Eager statisticians calculated that even if a bushel of 
flour was consumed by every Chinese a year the “entire American 
crop would be wanted..." or if each of the Chinese bought one 
biscuit a day American factories would have to run day and night 
to meet the demand. 19 The Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin clinched the issue when it wrote that Chinese markets 
could be preserved for the American exports, “the serious pro¬ 
blem—where can we find markets for over-production surplus 
manufactures?—would be in no small measure solved.” 10 The China 
issue, though only at times, overshadowed even the paramount 
question of war against Spain. But before U.S.A. could think of 
tome effective measures to protect its industrial and financial 
interest in China, it had to deal with the islands of Hawaii and 
the Philippines because Philippines were the gateway to the 
Chinese empire. 

IV 

Many American merchants and naval officers had, of course, 
been advocating establishment of U.S. naval base* in the Pacific for 

15 Campbell, op cit , p. 12, citing Banker and Tradesman and Massa¬ 
chusetts Law Reporter , No. 24 fl898), p. 776. 

16. Ibid, p. 12, citing Bradstreels. No. 97 (1899), p. 451. 

17. Ibid, p. 12, citing Chicago Board of Trade , Forty Second Annual 
Report (1899). p. XXXVIII. 

18. Ibid, p. 12, citing Official Proceedings of the Ninth Session of the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, July 1897, p. 251. 

19. Ibid, p. 12, citing Literary Digest, No. 19, (1899), p. 607. 

20. Ibid, p. 12, citing Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin , 
December 28, 1897. 
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more than half a century, but it was not till the 1890s that theU.S. 
Government took concrete steps in this direction. After a great 
deal of controversy between the two political parties, the Republi¬ 
can President, McKinley, finally took action to annex the scenic 
islands of Hawaii in 1898. In the same year, United States went 
to war with Spain. As a consequence, the U.S.A. supported by the 
Filipino patriots, conquered the Philippines, an erstwhile Spanish 
colony. And when the people of Philippines showed a desire to rule 
themselves, American troops went into action against the nation¬ 
alists led by Aguinaldo. The Filipinos could be subdued only after a 
prolonged guerrilla war lasting nearly four years. Controversy 
raged in the United States over the question of annexation. Those 
who were opposed to the occupation of Philippines pointed out 
that the United States had come into existence as a pledge to the 
idea that man should not be governed without consent. Conscious 
of the expense of overseas dominions, standing armies, and 
navalism, and the danger of being embroiled in imperialist wan, 
they were more worried about the departure from the earlier Pacific 
traditions. Senator Tillman exclaimed: 

Republican leaders do no longer dare call into question the 
justice or the necessity of limiting negro suffrage in the 
South....Your slogans of the past-brotherhood of man and 
fatherhood of God have gone glimmering through the ages! 11 

Mark Twain condemned, in vitriolic language, the use of the 
rifle and “the water-cure” to civilize and Christianize the people of 
Philippines. 

Supporters of McKinley justified the action by appealing to 
the White Man's Burden, the struggle for existence, “racial” destiny 
and American traditions of expansion. They stressed the dangers 
of a genera] war if the Philippines were left open to a European 
scramble. They saw the almost parental responsibility for the alle¬ 
gedly childlike Filipinos, and the incapacity of that people for self- 

i 

21. Cited in Charles and Mary Beard, op cU t p. 414. 
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government. They were more than sure that it was in the potential 
market of the East that the annexation of the islands had become 
a necessity. 

By 1890 Americans had definitely discovered their imperialist 
interest in the Far East in general and in China in particular. The 
advocates of annexation proclaimed that the Philippines were a 
gateway to the Chinese market. Apart from the fact that the islands 
would themselves provide an outlet for U.S. goods, they would, 
in fact, provide a valuable base, both economic and naval, for 
the protection of the American interests in the Far East and would 
also help in counteracting the increasing European influence in 
China. As an enthusiastic Senator proclaimed in the summer of 
1898: 

The booming guns of Dewey's battleships sounded a new note 
on the Pacific shores, a note that has echoed and re-echoed 
around the world, and that note is that we are on the Pacific, 
that we are there to stay, and that we are there to protect our 
rights, promote our interests, and get our share of the trade 
and commerce of the opulent Orient. 11 

The American financier, and at this time Assistant Secretary to 
the Treasury, Frank A. Vanderlip. wrote in the Century Magazine 
(August 1898) that the Philippines were the gateway to reach the 
countries with one half of the humanity and, therefore, could be 
called the king of the Orient. Senator Mark Hanna, a leading 
figure of the Republican Party, a faithful adviser to the President 
and a prominent spokesman of the prevailing mood, declared: 

If it is commercialism to want the possession of a strategic 
point giving the American people an opportunity to maintain a 
foothold in the market of that great Eastern country; for 
God's take let us have commercialism. 29 

22. Cited in Dulles, op cit% p. 101. 

23. Cited in Marion, op dl t p.8i. 
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He again wrote: 

With a strong foothold in the Philippines islands...we can and 
will take a large slice of the commerce of Asia that is what we 
want. We are bound to share in the commerce of the Far East 
and it is better to strike while the iron is hot. 24 

There can be no doubt that the Chinese question, illuminated 
by the opinion of business* government and the military and the 
growing crisis in China, “had a progressive impact upon the shap¬ 
ing of America's Philippines policy.’’ 2 * 

V 

But just when the American bourgeoisie was discovering its 
“Manifest Destiny” and starting to look outwards it found itself 
threatened with exclusion from the Chinese market. American 
merchants were afraid that they might be crowded out by the Euro¬ 
pean powers who were busy carving out China into “spheres of 
influence*' and who might impose direct or indirect prohibition 
and erect tariff barriers within their own “spheres of influence.” It 
was inevitable that the European imperialist powers would favour 
their own merchants and financiers by promoting the sale of their 
goods and investment of their capital within these semi-colonial 
possessions on the Chinese soil. They were especially and unitedly 
opposed to American expansion in Asia. The American Govern¬ 
ment had sufficient evidence of the fact that Germany, Russia, 
Austro-Hungary and, most of all, Britain would follow a discri¬ 
minatory policy against the United States. American bourgeoisie, 
therefore, became restive and demanded immediate action from the 
government to save American interests in China from the 
impending menace of exclusion. 

24. McCormick, op cit, p. 119. Also Campbell, op cit, p. 16, citing 
Worlds New York), August 29. 1898. 

25. McCormick, op cit, p. 122. 
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The most decisive pressure for a stronger China policy came 
in particular from the two interests: the cotton-goods industry and 
the American China Development Company. The cotton-goods 
industry manufacturers were worried because most of their exports 
went to north China and Manchuria which had come to be domina¬ 
ted by Russia. As Campbell has pointed out, “Faced by a prospec¬ 
tive loss that would mean ruin, men connected with the cotton 
industry were among the most fervent and persistent advocates of 
governmental action in support of the Open Door in China.* 121 
Like the cotton-goods industry manufacturers, the China Develop¬ 
ment Company, formed for the purpose of acquiring railway 
concessions, was a determined advocate of a more vigorous policy 
in China. These two interests favoured a change because their 
financial involvement surpassed that of any other business interest. 

In addition to these two major interests, a large number of 
other interests like the exporters of kerosene, wheat flour, steel and 
iron manufacturers and, of course, the American firms doing 
business in China also threw their weight behind the lobby that 
desired a change in the American policy in China. 

All these business interests began to build their pressure on 
the American Government not only through the columns of many 
sympathetic journals and magazines, but also through their trade 
and commercial organisations. For example, the leading Chambers 
of Commerce and the Boards of Trade, including those of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco and Seattle, 
sent memorials to President, McKinley, urging immediate action. 
Lead was taken by the New York Chamber of Commerce, and ita 
petition of February 3, 1898, became the model for all the other 
Chambers of Commerce. It contended: 

That the trade of the United States to China is now rapidly 
increasing, and is destined, with the further opening of that 
country, to assume large proportions unless arbitrarily 
debarred by action of foreign governments....That, in view of 

26. Campbell, op cii § p. 21. 
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the changes threatening to future trade development of the 
United Slates in China, the Chamber of Commerce , respect¬ 
fully and earnestly urge that such proper steps be taken as will 
commend themselves to your wisdom for the prompt and 
energetic defence of the existing treaty rights of our citizens 
in China, and for the preservation and protection of their 
important commercial interests in that Empire. 27 

The resolutions of other Chambers of Commerce of big cities 
of America talked in the same vein/ 8 The U.S. Go\ernment, there¬ 
fore, felt compelled to take some action. 

What course of action could be followed depended on the 
options available to the McKinley administration. There were 
three viable choices and the United States Government seriously 
considered them all. One obvious course of action could be to 
accept the existing situation—to recognise the ‘ spheres of influence** 
and join in the partitioning of China. But this line was ruled out 
because of strong anti-imperialist criticism which prevailed in U.S.A. 
Other factors deterring such a course was the involvement of 
administrative and military burdens and concentration of American 
sales and arteries of distribution in zones controlled by Russia and 
Germany. As McCormick has described, “a small slice of the pie,** 
which was all U.S.A. could acquire if China was partitioned “held 
little attraction for such men who wanted (and thought they could 
get) the major share” of the China market. 29 

The second alternative was to make common cause with other 
Open Door supporters like England and Japan. There is sufficient 
evidence to the fact that serious thought was given to this line of 
action. But ultimately it did not find favour with the policy framers 

27. Ibid , p. 35, citing New York Chamber of Commerce, Annual Report, 
1897-1898. p. 75. 

28. For details of the petitions sent by other business organisation! 
and how the campaign was organised in favour of a change in the American 
policy in China by these economic interests, ue Campbell, op dt t pp. 25-37. 
Also McCormick, op cit t pp. 91-95. 

29. McCormick, op clt t p. 135. 
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because they did not want to deprive themselves of complete free¬ 
dom of action. It was feared that the American people would not 
favour <( a policy that seemed to be taken under British pressure or 
would possibly be interpreted as pulling British chestnuts out of 
the fire. 1 ' 20 Moreover, the British and Japanese ambivalence 
towards the Open Door made them unreliable allies. It was also 
felt that such an alliance might require the possible use of force 
which the U.S. Government was neither in a position to resort to 
nor willing to take in China. Compared to other European powers, 
the United Slates was weak in naval and military power. 

Under these circumstances, the best possible tactical line was 
one of advocacy for the Open Door. McCormick has summed up 
the situation as follows: 

What the United States wanted was not force but coexistence 
and economic competition for open markets; an “eat-your 
cake and-have-it-too*' policy of peace and market domi¬ 
nation.... Neither partitioning nor military alliance offered 
practical means to realise the desired American ends; only the 
consensus neutralization held any glimmer of hope... 31 

VI 

Another force that played an important role in the declaration 
of the Open Door in 1899 was the advocacy and desire of the 
Christian missionaries for a change in the American policy in 
China. As far as the American missionaries in China were con¬ 
cerned, the Treaty of Tianjin (Tientsin) had accorded a privileged 
status to them. Article 29 of the Treaty had provided that: 

The principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, are recognised as 
teaching men to do good, and to do others as they would 

30. Dulles, op cit, p. 108. 

31. McCormick, op cit, p. 137. 
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have othen do to them. Hereafter those who quietly profess 
and teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted 
on account of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of the 
United States, or Chinese convert, who, according to these 
tenets, peaceably teaches and practises the principles of 
Christianity shall in no case be interfered with or molested. 3 " 

Within no time missionaries established themselves in the 
interior and acquired “perpetual leases” of land and demanded 
protection from the Chinese authorities. They were fully backed by 
their government in securing this protection. For example, in 1886 
when anti-missionary and anti-foreign riots broke out in various 
parti of China, the American Government secured a direct and 
explicit statement from China that their missionaries were entitled 
to every right that had been granted to the French. As Tyler 
Dennet remarks, “In the course of years the missionary question 
as viewed by the American Government had come to be one of 
our national prestiges.. 

It was in the background of this situation that the Philippines 
islands were seen by the missionaries as a base for their further 
extension in the Far East. And when these islands were annexed 
in 1898, the American missionaries* dream of converting the 
Chinese Empire into Christianity was revived. The American scholar 
Foster Rhea Dulles has expressed the feelings of the missionaries 
thus: 


They saw the further extension of our influence in the Far 
East as aiding them in their immense task of bringing Christ¬ 
ianity to the Chinese people. 34 

The partition of China into “spheres of influence” also meant 
restrictions on the activities and freedom of the missionaries of the 

32. Cited in Tyler Dennet, Americans in Eastern Asia , (reprint. New 
York, 1963), p. 562. 

33. Ibid, p. 573. 

34. Dulles, op cit, p. 108. 
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countries other than the domineering power. Just like the 
American merchants, businessmen, industrialists and financiers, 
they also hailed the decision of the annexation of the Philippines 
islands and threw their weight behind the move for a change in the 
American policy in China. 


VII 

Owing to the interplay of several factors, the most important 
of which was, of course, the pressure of the various economic 
interests, the idea of the Open Door began to find favour with the 
U.S. Government and in September-October 1899 the U.S. Secretary 
of Slate, John Hay, sent identical instructions to the U.S. represen¬ 
tatives in London, Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg, Rome and Tokyo 
asking them to request the powers concerned to give the following 
assurance: 

“First. (That it) will in no wise interfere with any treaty port 
or vested interest within any of the so-called ‘sphere of influence’ 
or leased territory it may ha\e in China. 

“Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall 
apply to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are 
within said ‘spheres of influence' (unless they be free ports), no 
matter to what*nationality it may belong, and that duties so levi¬ 
able shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 

“Third. That it will levy no higher harbour dues in such 
‘sphere’ than shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality and 
no higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled or operated 
upon within its ‘sphere’ on merchandise belonging to its citizens 
or subjects of other naiionaiities transported through such ‘sphere* 
than shall be levied on similar merchandise belonging to its own 
nationals transported over equal distances.*' 

The U.S.A. Government further declared that the U.S.A. “will 
in no way commit itself to any recognition of the exclusive rights of 
any power within or control over any portion of the Chinese 
empire under such agreements as have recently been made*' and 
that it apprehended that “there is danger of complications arising 
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between the treaty powers which might imperil the right insured 
to the United States by its treaties with China.** 

The Open Door notes not only asked each of the nations, to 
which they were addressed, to give its own assurances but also 
urged upon them to cooperate with ihe United States in obtaining 
the assurances of all other nations. In other words, they were 
asked to use their influence with the other powers to get the princi¬ 
ples which were enunciated in the Hay notes, accepted by all of 
them. 

The Hay notes placed the powers in a most awkward position 
as they were reluctant to accept any restrictions on the exploitation 
of their “spheres of influence** and leased territories. At the same 
time none of them was willing to come out openly in favour of a 
policy of open annexation and monoplized “spheres of influence**, 
and, therefore, none dared either openly reject the American pro¬ 
posals or accept them. The powers, all the same, did not find it too 
difficult to accept the Hay notes in general as they were all nearly in 
the same position as the U.S. A. in their competitive exploitation of 
China and were willing to accept some systematisation of the “rules 
of the game*'as a safeguard against any one of them trying to 
establish exclusive domination over China. The replies of the 
powers expressed their acceptance of the American declaration, 
but with evasions, reservations and ambiguity and making their 
acceptance conditional upon acceptance by other powers. England 
excepted Kowloon from any application of the Open Door 
doctrine. France objected to the term “sphere of influence* 1 . 
Germany recommended minor changes; and Russia replied that 
she was already following an open door policy. In view of her past 
policies, the Russian reply was an effective rebuff to the U.S. initia¬ 
tive. Of all the powers only Italy gave an unqualified approval 
which might be explained by the fact that apart from the United 
States she was the only other power which had no “sphere of 
influence* 1 in China. Among the big powers, Japan was the only 
country to show enthusiasm for the American proposals. She was 
as yet too weak and underdeveloped economically to participate 
in railway and other loans through which China was being parti- 
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tioned into “spheres of influence." She was. therefore, quite willing 
to endorse the Open Door proposals, which would prevent the 
partition of China till she was ready to play the role of a major 
power in the Far East. This would also give her enough time 
which could be used to immobilise Russia, her rival in north 
China. 

Hay should have been dismayed by the replies of the powers, 
for they amounted, in effect, to the virtual rejection of the notes. 
But he refused to accept failure and resorted to the age-old device 
of diplomatic bluff. Hoping to win such strong public support for 
his policy at home and abroad that no nation could dare issue a 
public denial to his declaration, he announced on March 20, 1900, 
that the replies received to his notes were satisfactory and that 
assent of all the powers was “final and definitive." 

The Hay notes of 1899 were followed by the dramatic event 
of the Yi He Tuan uprising against the foreign missionaries and 
the exploitation of China by the imperialist powers. The foreign 
powers looked upon the uprising as a threat to their position in 
China and took collective steps to crush it. The U.S. Government, 
forgetting for the time being the Open Door and age-old policy of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of other countries, contribu¬ 
ted 2,500 soldiers to the joint expedition of nearly 19.000 men 
organised by the imperialist powers to suppress the Yi He Tuan 
uprising. 

The joint expedition, though successful in its objective of 
crushing the Yi He Tuan movement, resulted in the unprecedented 
rivalry among the imperialist powers. The presence of the troops 
of various powers on Chinese soil led to widespread jockeying for 
positions of influence and control in different parts of China. This 
was especially true of the large-scale Russian troop movement in 
Manchuria. The U.S. Government saw that the Open Door was in 
danger. It was afraid that the powers might avail of the opportunity 
to dismember the Celestial Kingdom. To prevent such an eventual¬ 
ity, Hay, once again, had recourse to diplomatic pressure. In a 
circular note sent to the powers concerned on July 3, 1900, he 
declared that “the policy of the Government of the United 
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States is to seek a solution which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and admini¬ 
strative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by 
treaty and international law, and safeguard the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 36 

This note reiterated the original notes of September 
and October 1899 and supposedly amplified the earlier proposals. 
But in reality it revealed many new aspects of U.S. policy. The 
United States now extended the Open Door policy to cover the 
whole of China instead of limiting it to only the “spheres of in- 
fluence'' and foreign leaseholds. Moreover, the United States for 
the first time declared that it stood for the territorial integrity of 
the Chinese Empire. In spite of the fact that the circular note of 
July 1900, being merely a declaration of policy did not call 
for a reply, many of the powers found it advantageous to publicly 
accept the principles enunciated by Hay with their identical 
declarations of policy. Within the span of a few years nearly all 
the powers in one way or another expressed their adherence to the 
Open Door doctrine, that is, to the principle of equal commercial 
opportunity in all parts of the Chinese Empire, even though this 
adherence was of an entirely ephemeral character in view of the 
flexibility with which the doctrine was interpreted b) each one of 
the powers to suit its interest and convenience. 

VIII 

The United States for many decades up till 1949 continued to 
reiterate the Open Door and press for its acceptance by ail the 
powers. Since the end of the First W'orld War, the Open Door had 
been a much proclaimed and hallowed cornerstone of the Ameri¬ 
can policy in China and consequently a great body of mythological 
literature has grown around it. It is, as a matter of fact, one of 
the most popular myths. In its popular legendary form Open 

35. Daniel M. Smith, American Diplomatic History: Documents and 
Readings (Massachusetts, 1964), p. 323. 
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Door stood for equal commercial opportunity and territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. The State Department declared 
in 1940 that these were the twin principles on which the American 
policy in China was based. It was believed to have saved China 
from partition during and after the Yi He Tuan uprising. It was 
said to be the basic feature that distinguished the democratic foreign 
policy from the imperialist policy. This popular myth has been 
provided with an academic garb by John K. Fairbank whose 
W'orks on China are known for their pro-imperialist bias in general 
and pro-American imperialism in particular. Tracing the develop¬ 
ment of the two Hay notes and analysing their impact on China, 
he has commented: 

In this way the Open Door doctrine developed two main 
tenets: the integrity of China and the equal treatment of all 
foreigners there. Viewed cynically, the doctrine of China's 
integrity was a device to prevent other powers, for example, 
Russia, from taking over areas of China and excluding us 
from there. But the Independence of China has also appealed 
to Americans as a matter of political justice. Until recently it 
fitted the doctrine of self-determination and sovereignty of 
weaker nations, which constituted one of our major political 
sentiments. 3,5 

But many of his fellow American historians have disagreed 
w'ith this viewpoint. They have firmly asserted that the Open Door 
was. in the main, to protect those American economic interests 
which were bound to be threatened by the partition of China. The 
leading light of the American scholars who have seen the link be¬ 
tween the Open Door and the U.S. economic interests is Prof. 
Owen Lattimore. The Open Door, as he has aptly described, was a 
policy of hitch-hiking imperialism and “me-too” imperialism. He 
has pointed out that though the United States did not take lead in 
seizing territories etc., she did demand that whatever was gouged 

36. John K. Fairbank, op dt , p. MI. 
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out of China by any other nation should not be monopolized by 
that nation alone, but shared with all comers. Open Door did not 
propose a cessation of imperialistic demands on China; they merely 
registered a claim of “me-too.* ,3, That is to say, the United States 
did not question the right of other nations to make demands on 
China; only wanted a share in the consequent gains and a guarantee 
that American merchants and investors would not be denied fur¬ 
ther opportunities “Joined not to internationalism, which the world 
and especial’y the American people have adopted, the Open Door 
principle is likely to turn out to be little more than the old imperi¬ 
alism with a new name.” 3 * Therefore, we can say that the theory 
that the Open Door stood for China's territorial and political sover¬ 
eignty and integrity and that it saved China from partition is a myth 
and an illusion which, however brilliant, serves to hide the truth 
which runs counter to its claim. 3 * “Our ‘Open Door* was further 
designed to fasten chains tighter on the common victim of the 
powers—China/* 10 observes Marion. Many other US scholars have 
joined Owen and Marion to call the bluff of the Open Door. 

To probe deeper into the historical events, we find that China 
was saved from partition not by the Open Door but by the con¬ 
juncture of certain historical forces, which may be highlighted: 

(a) Rivalries among the imperialist powers made it difficult 
to arrive at an agreement on the division of the spoils, 
leaving each one fully satisfied. No one was powerful 
enough to exclude others from the pie. 

(b) The international balance of forces prevented any single 
power or combination of powers from unilaterally des¬ 
troying Chinese sovereignty. 


37. Owen and Eleanor Lattimore, The Making of Modem China 
(London. 1945). p. 121. 

38 Tvler Dennett. "The Open Door**, in Joseph Barnet (ed), Empire In 
the Eait (London. 1934) p. 294. 

39. On myth-making with «nec : a1 reference to the capitaliat socictiM 
tee Barrow* Dunham. Man against Myth (New York, 1962). 

40. Marion, op dt t p. 92. 
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(c) The ascendance in the last quarter of the 19ih century of 
finance imperialism replaced the old form of domination 
over China, i.e. territorial conquest, with a new and subtle 
strategy. 

(d) The Chinese people’s anti-imperialist movement, the 
first manifestation of which was the powerful Yi He Tuan 
uprising, was developing from strength to strength, forc¬ 
ing the imperialist powers to respect China's sovereignty. 

IX 

The main purpose of the Onen Doorpolicv was to safeguard 
U.S. commercial and financial interests in China. We should 
remember that the U.S. Government showed such scant respect for 
Chinese sovereignty that while proclaiming to he its defender, it 
did not even consider it necessary to consult the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment before announcing the Open Door. This would not have 
been if the U.S. Government really had the Chinese interest in view. 
However, one question still remains, i.e. why should there be so 
much fuss about the Open Door? This deserves our examination. 

We know that the American Government is constitutionally a 
democratic government, depending on popular support for the 
success of its policies. Tt is at the same time a bulwark of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial interests. When a government or an institu¬ 
tion has one face in theory and another in practice, it is bound to 
rely on myth-making. Myth-making, especially in the field of 
foreign affairs, is meant to be an effective means to cover up the 
contradiction between the democratic theory and the oligarchic 
practice. Public support is much needed for supporting expan¬ 
sive policies lest they might become unpopular. There was parti¬ 
cular urgency for such popular support of the U.S. Far Eastern 
policies. The American people at the time were firmly opposed to 
any imperialist adventures abroad or intervention in the internal 
affairs of other countries. The memory of their own War of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Civil War, in which some powers had tried to 
intervene on the side of the southern confederacy, was very much 
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alive in their minds. Moreover, they had every sympathy for 
people still groaning under foreign domination. They had shown 
their great love of freedom by helping the people of Latin America 
achieve independence from their Spanish and Portuguese masters. 
The American people would, consequently, oppose any effort to 
take the U S. A. along the imperialist path. It was because of this 
democratic nature of the U.S. that there existed a formidable obstacle 
for those interests who dreamt of a vast Pacific empire with exclusive 
market. A irnth had. therefore, to be created, a myth which could 
take advantage of the American people’s sympathy for the under¬ 
dogs, i.e. Chinese victims of feudal backwardness and imperialist 
aggression and exploitation. Thus, there was bom the myth of the 
China-saving Open Door. Tt would, on the one hand, serve the 
economic designs of the American commercial and financial 
houses, and on the other, win over the popular support for these 
designs bv appealing for the humanitarian feelings of the American 
reople. The myth of Open Door was made to appear to the 
American people that the U.S. Government stood for the defence 
of the poor, unfortunate, fast multiplying people of the ancient 
land of China. Tt was actually the State Department’s creation in 
the face of tough competition from the European imperialist 
powers. The ruling classes of the U.S.A. have always made a clever 
use of such mylhs in the field of foreign policy taking advantage of 
the people’s ignorance of the firsthand knowledge of foreign affairs. 
One of Ihe best examples of this intermingling of the sordid and 
ugly with the sacred and beautiful by the American ruling groups 
is furnished by President McKinley’s justification of his decision 
to impose American rule over Philippines in 1898 just after the 
islands’ being liberated from Spanish possession. This is what he 
later wrote to a group of his fellow-Methodists about his decision: 

The truth is I didn't want the Philippines and when they 
came to us. as a gift from the gods, I did not know what to do 
about them. I sought counsel from all sides—Democrats aa 
well as the Republicans—but got little help. I thought first we 
would take only Manila; then Luzon; then other islands. 
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perhaps, also. I walked the floor of the White House night 
after night until midnight; and I am not ashamed to tell you, 
gentlemen, that I went down on my knees and prayed 
Almighty God for light and guidance more than one night. And 
one night late it came to me this way—I don't know how it 
was, but it came: (1) that we could not give them back to 
Spain—that would be cowardly and dishonourable; (2) that 
we could not turn them over to France or Germany—our 
commercial rivals in the Orient—that would be bad business 
and discreditable; (3) that we could not leave them to them¬ 
selves they were unfit for self-government—and they would 
soon have anarchy and misrule over there—worse than Spain’s 
was; and (4) that there was nothing left for us to do but to 
take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and 
civilize and Christianise them, and by God’s grace do the very 
best we could by them, as our fellow-men for whom Christ 
also died. And then I went to sleep, and slept soundly ... 41 

It should be noticed that in this short extract McKinley touched 
upon “almost every string in the familiar harmony of imperial¬ 
ism" 41 as described by the American historian of modem imperial¬ 
ism, Parker T. Moon. And so the U.S.A. gained its first colony in 
the Far East, while the American people had the satisfaction of 
believing that the soul of the little brown brother was being saved. 

If we examine the policy of the Open Door a little more 
closely we will notice that the first Hay notes were limited in their 
scope. They did not say anything about China’s territorial integrity 
or safeguarding her political independence. Hay raised no 
protest against the scramble for “spheres of influence". Instead, he 
recognised the existing spheres and assumed that the “sphering 
out" of the empire would continue in future. He did not make an 
appeal to the nations to relinquish political gains which they had 

41. Cited io Daniel Smith (ed), op cit, p. 287. For A.V. Beveridge's 
statement see ibid, pp. 287-290. 

42. Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1947), 

p. 394. 
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acquired at the cost of China so far. The notes made no direct or 
indirect reference to mining rnd railroad concessions and to capital 
investment. The U.S. A. did nc even demand equality in these fields. 
The Open Door was sought to be applied only to the leaseholds 
and “spheres of influence”, without alfecting the tutelage of the 
domineering powers and the vested interests they represented. All 
what the Hay notes tried to accomplish was the acceptance of the 
principle of “equal commercial opportunity' 1 for aJl nations in 
dealing with China. Their only stipulation was that in the powers' 
various “spheres of influence' 1 and leaseholds there should be no 
discrimination between the powers as regards customs duties, port 
charges and railway rates. Guided by the apprehension that “there 
is danger of complication arising between the treaty powers which 
might imperii the rights insured to the United States by its treaties 
with China" (First Hay Note), the U.S. Government merely sought 
to ensure certain specific conditions of free trade to the merchants 
of all nations, even in case of the actual partition of China. As 
Charles and Mary Beard have aptly remarked: 

Though devised with realistic and practical ends in mind, the 
policy of Open Door also had a lofty moral flavour, pleasing 
to Chinese, missionaries, anti-imperialists, and pacifists alike. 
At the same time it gave American economic interest in the 
Far East about all the guarantees that the state of popular 
sentiments at home warranted....with the high sanction of 
the Open Door policy. Secretary Hay and his successors 
under Roosevelt and Taft bent their energies to the work of 
securing for American citizens equal trading privileges in all 
parts of China and equal opportunities for investment in the 
development of railways and natural resources." 41 

The U.S. Government did not fight for anything more than 
equality for two reasons: 

43. Charles and Mary Beard, op cit, pp. 494-493. 
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(a) American interest! arrived on the Chinese scene quite 
late, after the European powers had started for a long 
while. Their fairest chance for securing a share in Chinese 
market was to prevent others from monopolizing it. 
They, therefore, pressed for equal competition in the 
exploitation of China. 

(b) As we have seen earlier the American people were not 
yet ready to support naked imperialism. “We do not 
think that the public opinion of the United States would 
justify this government in taking part in the great game 
of spoliation now going on" 44 admitted John Hay. Later 
when the American might abroad incrased and public 
opinion at home became more receptive to ideas of impe¬ 
rialism, perhaps more direct steps could be taken. “That 
was the heart of the matter. President McKinley was 
personally willing to take a hand in the carving up of 
China, if it was to come about, but feared that the hinter¬ 
land of America was not yet fully indoctrinated with any 
such view of Manifest Destiny.” 4 ® observe Charles and 
Mary Beard. Similar logic later led the American Govern¬ 
ment to broaden the Open Door to include the guarantee 
of the political and territorial integrity of China. 

The Open Door was in reality an extension and further deve¬ 
lopment of the previous U S. policy in China, i.e. p the “most 
favoured nation*' doctrine. The United States had claimed the right 
to enjoy every privilege which Britain and France had, through two 
wars, forced the Manchu government to concede. Americans had 
been sharing every privilege acquired by foreign enterprises in China 
from the treaty provisions, concessions or settlements. Since U.S. 
had not acquired a territorial concession or settlement in China, 
ihe had taken full advantage of concessions acquired by other 
powers and of the international settlements. America had a full 

44. Ibid, p. 495. 

45. Ibid. 
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share in the fore gn administration of the Shanghai International 
Settlement. Her citizens enjoyed complete extraterritoriality while 
residing in China. The Open Door was meant for an extension of 
such enjoyments to the spheres of influence. The United States 
desired through this doctrine to take full advantage of the newly 
opened economic opportunities in China without actually taking 
part in the scramble for “spheres of influence. 1 ' 

The Open Door was a policy best suited to modern imperial¬ 
ism. While preventing the political paitiiion of China, it, in a 
way, hindered financial penetration of China which couid, as surely 
as direct conquest, transform China into a direct dependency and 
even colony of the foreign end of the purse strings. By preventing 
other powers from using methods of non-economic character for 
monopolizing Chinese market for goods and investment, the Open 
Door attempted to create conditions which would, because of 
U.S.A.’s primacy in modern finance and industry, lead to its supre¬ 
macy in the Jong run. Thus it was an attempt to change the 
form, but not the substance of imperialism in China. 

The Open Door also served the purpose of regulating and keep¬ 
ing under control the rivalries among the imperialist powers over 
the spoils in China. “The Open Door formula brought into being in 
fact, though not by specific declaration, a league of countries with 
maritime access to the trade of the Far East, to maintain condi¬ 
tions under which they could compete with each other and could 
enjoin Russia, which alone had easy, commercially exploitable 
access to China by land, to observe those conditions.” 4 * 

One reason why the doctrine was more or less accepted in 
theory by the powers was that they realised that none of them was 
strong enough to swallow up China all alone. None of them was 
yet prepared to measure strength with others in war. The only alter¬ 
native to. the elimination of non-economic forms of struggle among 
the powers was an all out scramble which might result in war. 
With the help of the Open Door they could fight out and try to 
resolve intra-imperialist contradictions and conflicts without re- 

46. Owen Laitimore, Tiu Situation in Asia (Boston, 1949), pp. 28-29. 
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course to arms. On the other hand, they realised that it might be 
more profitable to mutually enjoy privileges wrested from the 
Chinese regime by any one of them than to indulge in an indeci¬ 
sive and unpredictable armed conflict. Consequently the powers 
decided to approve the Open Door in the absence of any better 
alternative and thus give it currency and wide acceptance which 
the United States was incapable of giving on its own. As a matter 
of fact, the Open Door became the basic policy of all the powers 
in their mutual relations with China. The Boxer protocol was 
based on the Open Door. 

The Open Door did not result in the preservation of China's 
integrity. It merely preserved Chinese market for joint exploita¬ 
tion and control, instead of the previous tendency to partition it 
into “spheres of influence’*. This facilitated the development of 
international finance imperialism under the auspices of international 
consortium of banks. In the final analysis, the Open Door was of, 
by, and for finance imperialism. China was saved from becoming 
polandized or a single power controlled colony thanks to the Open 
Door which, nevertheless, brought no cheers to China who was 
made to wed the destiny of a “hyper-colony*' in the words of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. 
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CHINESE PEASANT WAR FOR TAIPING 

DREAMS (1850-64)* 


The Taiping Revolution** is ore cf the latest and shortest critical 
accounts of this historic event. It was originally written for China's 
vast masses of workers, peasants and soldiers for a post Cultural 
Revolution refreshing of historical memory. A text of about 50,000 
Chinese characters packed with facts and presented in the Maoist 
perspective by the history teachers of Fudan and Shanghai Normal 
Universities, this book is rendered into 178 pages of simple and 
readable English (about 200 words to a page), with a few omissions 
here and there from the original Chinese narrative. Students of 
Chinese history in India and other countries will find it useful to 
begin with to understand the nature and significance of the Taip- 
ing Movement. 


I 

Like its sister volume The Opium War , this one too offers us a 
fpectrum through which we get a glimpse of Communist Chinese 
historiography on the Taiping movement, which contrasts sharply 
with Western historiography on the topic. 

As the Chinese perspective represents the Maoist viewpoint, it 
is important to know what Mao Zedong has written on Taiping. 
The “War of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom”, as Mao recalled, 

•This article was written in 1977, and published in China Report, Vol. 
XIV. No. 3 (May-June, 1978). 

•"Foreign Language Press, The Taiping Revolution, (Peking, 1976). 
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was one of the eight major events in China's one-hundred-year 
history before the Communist revolution (the other seven events 
were: the Opium War, the Sino-Japancse War of 1894, the Reform 
Movement of 1898, the “Yi He Tuan Movement” [Boxer], the 1911 
Revolution, the May Fourth Movement of 1919, and the Kuomin- 
tang Northern Expedition in the 1920s). 1 Broadly all these events 
occurred in the formative period of “China’s bourgeois-democratic 
revolution”. 2 The bourgeois-democratic revolution is the first of a 
two-phase Chinese revolution in the Maoist scheme aiming at 
changing “the colonial, semi-colonial and semi-feudal form of 
..Society into an independent, democratic society”. Mao not only 
I treated the Taiping Movement as the second major strike of this 
1 revolution, but also regarded its leader Hong Xiuquan (Hung Hsiu- 
ch'uan) as the earliest “progressive” who, along with Kang Youwei 
(K’ang Yu-wei), Yan Fu and Sun Yat-sen, “went through untold 
hardships in their quest for truth from the Western countries.” 8 

This perspective placed both Hong Xiuquan and Mao Zedong 
and both the Taiping and the Communist Movements within the 

same epoch—the epoch of China's struggle against the ancien __ 

- • x ; r egime propped up _by_Jhe native_fcudal a nd foreign imperialist 
force*. The Taiping, said Mao, had launched a “w ar agains l-thc— 
Ching regime, the running dog of imper ialism .” He thought “the 
Western bourgeoisie” had “created two categories of people” in 
j China: (1) the minority of “flunkeys of imperialism”, and (2) the 
majority of “gravediggers of imperialism.” 4 Both the Taiping and 
I the Communists were the vanguards of the latter. 

The Maoist revolution has claimed as its ancestries both the 
Taiping revolutionary tradition and Marxist internationalism. 
Maurice Meisner remarks that “Mao has stood Marx completely 
on his head” by ruralizing Marxism (while Marx wanted to urbanize 


1. Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (Peking, 1967), Vol. II, p. 243. 

2. Ibid, p. 237. 

3. Ibid, Vol. IV. p. 412. 

4. Ibid, p. 455. 
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the countryside).* Mao's sin of perversion of, or rather contri¬ 
bution to, Marxism was his discovery of the "peasant power." To 
many Western intellectuals in the last two centuries including 
Marx, Chinese history had been marked by chiwgelessness. The 
only dynamic force in China, as they have seen, was the dynastic 
cycle which stalled unilinear progress. But Mao had a totally 
different vision of the past. 

In his famous essay "The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese 
Communist Party", written in December 1939, Mao discerned in 
Chinese history a scries of great "peasant revolutionary wars", from 
the uprisings on the eve of the Christian era down to the Taiping 
Movement: "The scale of peasant uprisings and peasant wars in 
Chinese history has no parallel anywhere else. The class struggles 
of the peasants, the peasant uprisings and peasant wars constituted 
the real motive force of historical development in Chinese feudal 
society. For each of the major peasant uprisings and wars dealt a 
blow to the feudal regime of the time, and hence more or less 
furthered the growth of the social productive forces. However... 
every peasant revolution failed; and the peasantry was invariably 
used by the landlords and the nobility, either during or after the 
revolution, as a lever for bringing about dynastic change. There¬ 
fore, although some social progress was made after each great 
peasant revolutionary struggle, the feudal economic relations and 
political system remained basically unchanged."* 

Mao thus made three points. First, the peasant uprisings and 
wars were a unique feature of Chinese history. Therefore, Chinese 
intellectuals, including historians, should distinguish the Chinese 
historical characteristics from those of European history, with 
which alone Marx was familiar and commented upon. Second, 
peasant uprisings and wars—i.e. class struggle between peasantry 
and feudal repressive forces—constituted the dynamic element in 
China’s socio-politico-economic progre c s amidst the changing for- 

5. Maurice Meisner, "Utopian Socialist in Maoism" in J.W. Lewis f ed). 
Peasant Rebellion and Communist Revolution (Stanford Univ Press, 1976). p. 207. 

6. Selected Works of Mao, Vol. II, pp. 308-309. 
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tunes of dynasties. Third, because of the absence of “correct leader- 
ship such as the proletariat and the Communist Party”, peasant 
wars in the past were not able to liberate the peasantry from the 
feudal socio-political system which still reigned supreme till the 
last century, despite the repeated overthrow of feudal regimes. 

One cannot but notice the inherent contradictions in this 
Maoist perspective. First, Mao wrote in the same essay that: “The 
extreme poverty and backwardness of the peasants resulting from 
ruthless landlord exploitation “and oppression TiftTTe basiejeason 
why Chinese society remained at the same stage - oFsocio-economic. 
development for several thousand years.” 7 Originally, Mao actually 
used the expression ’ # *fing 2 hi buqian” (stagnant and no progress). 
This contrasted with Mao’s own assessment that “some social 
progress” and “the growth of the social productive forces” had 
resulted from peasant wars. Second, Mao unwittingly placed the 
Taiping War in two different categories: one, the never-libera tin g- 
themselves peasant-war category, and the other, the bourgeois 
democratic revolution category which progressively developed into 
the Communist revolution in less than a hundred years. 

Mno’s observations cited earlier, inspired the historians of the 
People's Republic of China to engage in eleven years (1950-61) of 
debate, with Chinese journals publishing four hundred odd 
research articles during the period. Paradoxically, this important 
intellectual movement in China has hardly be<“n noticed outside. 
One of the few Western scholars who have followed the debate is 
James P. Harrison, a voung history teacher of Hunter College, 
New York. Contributing a chapter to the Michigan University 
Professor Albert Feuerwerker’s History in Communist China 
(1968)—a unique attempt in examining the Communist Chinese 
historiography in the 1950s and 1960s —Harrison was unimpressed 
by the labour of th'* historians of the P.R.C. to put the peasant 
movements of yesteryears on a new pedestal: “We may conclude 
that mainland historiography of the peasant wars has not been an 


7. Ibid, p. 308. 
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academic success.” 1 Summarizing the Chinese debate, Harrison has 
stressed the Chinese historians* dilemma of trying to aggrandize 
the revolutionary role of the peasantry in their obsession with 
Chinese “chauvinism** on the one hand, and of being constrained, 
on the other, by “Marxist fundamentalism** from “giving the pre- 
modern peasantry the characteristics of the modern proletariat. Mi 
This echoes Feuerwerker*s not-too-charitable judgement that his 
Chinese counterparts are hen-pecked by two jealous mistresses— 
nationalism and Marxism. 

Harrison implicitly disapproves the Chinese historians* 
unorthodoxy in (i) substituting “peasant wars for social revolution 
as the driving force of historical development**, (ii) “superseding*' 
the “traditional Marxist stress on the development of productive 
economic forces** by emphasizing the revolutionary character of the 
peasantry and the ethics of class struggle. 10 Like many other 
Western scholars, Harrison beats the Mr.oist moralistic scholas¬ 
ticism with the scholastic stick. 

Free from a jaundiced view we can realize that peasant wars 
constituted an important part of China’s historical heritage, 
despite the distortions and suppression of information in the rich 
literature left behind by China’s gentry class. The scholarly debate 
among Chinese historians has resulted in the discovery of this 
heritage. The debate has helped Chinese intellectuals to view their 
past as a gradual process of social evolution with peasants* strug¬ 
gles as pace-makers. Ken Jivu, a leading Chinese philosopher who 
participated in the debate, thought it was the peasants* struggles 
which had produced the important ideas of Chinese philosophy 
about both sunpressing as well as liberating the peasantry. He 
observed: “Both the peasants themselves and the progressive 
thinkers who sympathized with the peasants had propounded such 
advanced idealism like liberty, extinction of exploitation, and 

8. James P. Harrison, “Chinese Communist Interpretations of the 
Chinese Peasant Wars*' in Albert Feuerwerker (ed>, History in Communist China 
fM.T.T Pres*. 19fi8). p. 214. 

9. Ibid. pp. 189 215. 

10. Ibid, p.214. 
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‘enjoying fortunes together, and bearing misfortunes together.* 
All such ideas prepared ground for the development of socialism 
later. Communism has been our paradise. But the mankind has 
had a chequered experience in both describing and gToping the 
way towards this paradise. Only after the emergence of Marxism 
that the march towards the communist society has ceased to be 
mere illusion, but become a scientific prosposition. However, the 
illusion of the past was not without significance. It played its role 
in promoting progress and in search of our path.** 11 

A near consensus emerged from the debate, that the wars 
waged by the peasants had the element of anti-feudalism. Because, 
the wars were born out of the contradictions between productive 
forces and feudal relations of production. The dissidents argued 
that the peasants had only directed their attacks on feudal regimes, 
but not on the feudal system itself. This argument was unaccept¬ 
able to the majority who thought it illogical to separate the feudal 
system from the feudal regime. “When the peasant wars challenged 
feudal regimes, they, in reality, challenged the feudal system.*’ 11 
Chinese historians derived from peasant movements a crude 
revolutionary ideology often cloaked in religious creed. The peasants 
raised their own slogans such as “Ti Tian xing dao*' (to practise 
truth on behaf of Heaven) to counter the feudal rulers* Tianming 
(mandate of Heaven). They raised slogans about the “death of the 
Blue Heaven’*, or the “reincarnation of Maitreya.’* to attract the 
illiterate peasant masses to participate in their struggles aimed at 
achieving “Pingdeng” (equalitv) and “Pingjun** (parity) in the 
possession of land and other properties. The idea of “equality” 
became more and more prevalent among peasant rebels after 9 th 
century A D. Most historians felt that China's peasant struggles 
were gradually perfecting themselves and attained the highest 
form during the Taiping Movement. 


11. Shi Sh a obi n (tA), Zhongguo fengjian shthul nnngmimhanzheng wentl 
taolun ji (Collected Articles on the Problem of the Peasant Wars in Chinese 
Feudal Society), (Beijing, 1962), p. 405. 

12. Ibid, p. 501. 
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The Communist Chinese historians* criterion of low and high 
in the peasants* struggle lies in the Question of land-ownership. In 
the early peasant wars the struggle was directed only against 
the despotism of the feudal lords. Towards the beginning 
of this millennium (during the Song Dynasty) the land¬ 
owning system came up on the agenda of the peasant movement. 
For the first time in history, the Chinese peasants raised the slogan 
“Deng gui jian, jun pin fu*’ (to equalize the distinguished and 
humble, to bring parity between the rich and poor). “The first part 
signifies political equality in order to challenge the cruel political 
suppression of the peasants by the landlord class. The second part 
signifies economic equality in order to challenge the cruel econo¬ 
mic exploitation of the peasants by the landlord class. This is 
indeed a remarkable change in Chinese history.* M * Towards the end 
of the Ming Dynasty, i.e. the first half of the 17th century, the 
peasants raised the slogan of “junfian" (equal distribution of land) 
which “fundamentally challenged the base of the feudal system/* 
“The heroes of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom went a step further 
and put forward the great programme of peasant revolution which 
was unprecedented in the history of peasant wars in China—The 
Heavenly Land System ( Tlanchao tianmu zhidu). This programme 
was one which most completely reflected the class interest of the 
peasantry in the feudal society of China/’ 14 

All this is the observation of five young historians whose joint 
articles appeared in September 1960. They spelled out the Taiping 
“Land System** which they regarded as a “clear political programme 
to demolish the feudal system/' “In this progamme the peasant 
heroes had summarized the experiences of the peasant wars in the 
feudal society to raise the slogans of ‘Land for all to till, food for 
all to eat, clothes for all to wear and money for all to spend. Let 
no place have disparity: let no person suffer from hunger and cold/ 
It had an independent (equal) foreign policy. It had various 
practical policies and systems to materialize the above mentioned 

13. Ibid, p. 125. 

14. Ibid. 
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programme, e g. the policy towards women which propagated 
•equality between men and women*, the ‘Sacred Treasury' and 
•Camps for Handicrafts Workers’ etc. It had the organization 
and armed forces to realize the programme. It had its own ideology 
—absolute equalitarianism.” 11 

Hou Wailu, a famous historian and a leading light of the 
Institute of Historical Research of the Academy of Sciences in the 
1950s and 1960s, hailed the Taiping pragramme as the “highest 
form of peasant wars” and a “very good beginning of modern 
revolution. M,< Teachers of the History Department of Liaoning 
University .regarded the Taiping movexpent-as-a--high^r- « t age uf i l ifc 
peasants* struggle against -the feudal land sys tem ” Th*> J gjpigg 
programme, they thought, - was the; “further deve1opmcn4-of~the 
peasants* ideas of absolute equalitarianism-*’ “Undertba-hiatemcaf' 
conditions of that time*, this [Taiping] ideology far exceeded the- 
reality of historical times and could not be realized,-Howevor, 
their challenge against the feudal land system and feudal hierar¬ 
chical system was revolutionary and progressive in character in 
their historical times.” 17 

Wu Shimo, another young and lesser historian, expanded the 
I Taiping challenge against the feudal hierarchical system into four 
aspect* (*) the demand for p olitical equal ity, advocating “the strong 
not bullying the weak, majority not harshly dealing with the mino¬ 
rity, the wise not deceiving the ignorant, and the brave not making 
the timid suffer*'; (b) the demand for ec onomic equalit y, advocating 
parity everywhere and food and clothing for everyone; (c) s exua l 
equality, advocating the brother-and-sister relationship between the 
sexes; and (d) in ternational equ ality advocating the “one family 
Idea among nations.” 18 

In the words of another lesser historian, Li Tianyu, the Taiping 
was an epoch-making movement: “The tightness of their military 
organization, the rigidity of their discipline, the magnitude of their 

15. Ibid, p. 131. 

16. Ibid, p. 37. 

17. Ibid, p. 102. 

18. Ibid , p. 82. 
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movement and the perfection of their various systems surpassed 
any peasant war in Chinese history...this was because they had 
inherited the glorious revolutionary tradition of Chinese peasant 
revolution/* 1 * 


II 

The Taiping Revolution not only has a clear Maoist ideological 
perspective but is also based on a wealth of Chinese literary sources. 
The Chinese Historical Society published eight volumes of source 
materials on Taiping in 1952 from Shanghai (compiled by a team 
of veteran historians led by Xiang Da, and entitled Taiping 
Tian'guo. This was followed by a series of publications of the 
photographs of documents and objects left by the Taiping rebels/ 0 
The People's Republic set up a special Memorial Museum for 
Taiping Heavenly Kingdom. The Museum published in 1963 from 
Shanghai six volumes of source materials entitled: Taiping tlan'guo 
shiliao congbian jianji. (A Brief Collection of Taiping Heavenly 
Kingdom Historical Materials). There are a host of publications 
of Taiping source materials both before and after 1949 which we 
shall not detail. Besides, there are several Chinese historians both 
inside and outside the People’s Republic, famous names like Lo 
Erh kang, Jen Yu-wen (Chinese name Jian Yuwcn), Guo Tingyi etc- 
who have published many books and articles on the Taiping. Jen 
Yu-wen published his Taiping history in English in 1973 entitled 
The Taiping Revolutionary Movement (Yale University Press), who 
joined Ssu-yu Teng and Vincent Y.C. Shih, both U S. scholars of 
Chinese origin, are the few major authors in English on the Taiping 
Movement. There were also a group of Chinese scholars who helped 
Professor Franz Michael to bring out his three famous volumes of 
The Taiping Rebellion: History and Documents (University of 
Washington Press, 1966). 

19. Ibid , p. 225. 

20. Taiping Tian'guo gemtng wenwu tulu (A Collection of Pictures of 
Documents and Objects of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom), (Shanghai, 1952J; 
Guo Ruoyu, (comp), Taiping Tlan'guo geming wenti wenwu tutu xublan (Supple¬ 
mentary of the Above), (Shanghai, 1953). 
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The Taiping Revolution can be regarded as a brief summary 
of the above mentioned Chinese works in addition to veteran 
historian, late Fan Wenlan's book entitled Taipingtlan'guo 
geming yundong shl (History of the Taiping Revolutionary 
Movement), (Hong Kong, 1948) and his vivid Chapter on Tai¬ 
ping in his famous unfinished book of History of Modem 
China, a young historian, Li Qun's very informative and stimulat¬ 
ing book on Taiping organizations, 21 a collection of articles pub¬ 
lished in 1950, 22 a People's Daily editorial (January 11, 1951) 
commemorating the centenary of the outbreak of the Taiping war, 
and a special article written by Xu Teli, Mao Zedong’s teacher in 
his Hunan days and one of the grand old men of Communist 
China, entitled “Ji’nian Taipingtian’guo yibai zhounian** (Com¬ 
memorating the Centenary of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom) in 
Xinjianshe magazine, Beijing, Vol. Ill, No. 2 (October 1950). 

The Taiping Revolution views the Taiping movement both as a 
revolution and a peasant movement. “The Taiping Revolution was 
the first great high tide of the revolution in the history of modern 
China.'* (p. 168) It adds: “From the first moment of its existence, 
the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom directed its attack against the 
feudal ruling class represented by the Ching [Qing] dynasty and 
against the foreign capitalist aggressors. In taking on this anti¬ 
imperialist, anti-feudal role it prepared the way for the democratic 
revolution. Its military history has been a constant source of inspi¬ 
ration to the Chinese people in their revolutionary struggles.’* 
(p. 173) 

The main points of the book in support of the proposition of 
Taiping being a peasant revolution are: 

/ 1(1) *Xhe Taiping Revolution battered th e su pe rstructure of. 
the f euda l society.” Hong XiuquaiTs (Hung Hsiu-ch’uan) denun¬ 
ciation of the Manchu emperor “was an indirect negation of 

21. Li Chun, Taiping Tianguo zhidu eftuian (A Preliminary Investigation 
of the System of Taiping Heavenly Kingdom), (Beijing, 1963). 

22. Huabei University (comp) , Taiping Tian'guo gemingyundong lunwtn ji 
(A Collection of Essays on the Taiping Revolutionary Movement), (Beijing, 
1950). 
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monarchical dictatorship." His condemnation of the Confucian 
classics “struck hard at the stubbornly fortified reactionary feudal 
superstructure.” (pp. 174-175) 

(2) *‘Tiie Taipings sought to transform t he fe udal society_by 
building an ideal society ^vhere people were equal.*' The Taiping 
rule over the lower stream of Yangtse resulted in the down-grading 
of the socio-economic importance of the landowning class in the 
area since then, which only indicates the heavy destruction-of "the 
feudal social order by the Taiping movement, (pp. 175-177) 

This perspective is very different from-Western academic 

have now emerged in the study of the nature of 
the Taiping Movement: (a) Taiping was a typical traditional , 
Chinese j>easant_i£hellipn and jot a revolution in the mnfWn-^ 
sense; (6) Taipiag deserves to be treated as a full-fledged revolu¬ 
tion. At the outbreak of the Taiping war the Western world 
seemed immensely impressed. Both Karl Marx and The Times of 
London hailed the event in idential terms. Marx called it a “for¬ 
midable revolution*’ and predicted that it would affect the fate of 
entire Europe.* 3 The Times called Taiping “the greatest revolution 
the world has yet seen" and “one of the most important and 
remarkable movements of mass protest in modern history.'* 24 Para¬ 
doxically, the more the Western academics have understood China 
the less appreciative they have become towards the revolutionary 
character of the Taiping Movement. The movement ^ia commonly 
called “Tailing r ebellion**, seldom^Tajpin g revolutio n- 2 -’ 

“We may", says Barrington Moore, “take judicial notice of the 
fact that they [Chinese peasant rebellions] were rebellions, not revo¬ 
lutions; that is, they did not alter the basic structure of the 


appraisals.^; 
Two pre 


23. Karl Marx in New York Daily Tribiuu , No. 3794, 14 June 1833, cited 
in On Colonialism, (New York, 1972), p. 19. 

24. Ths Timgj , London, 30 August 1833, cited in Ssu-yu Teag, Ths 
Taiping Rebellion and ths Western Powers (Oxford, 1971), p. ]. 
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society . 9<SI Kung-chuan Hsiao has put Moore's distinct ion in a 
more elaborate form: 

Rebellion : “open armed opposition to the established govern¬ 
ment.” 

Revolution: “aimed not merely at a change of rulers but at an 
alteration of the form of government together with the principles 
on which it rests”.** 

Karl Marx, the patriarch of the religion of revolution in 
modem times, conceived change as the soul of revolution: “The 
philosophers have only interpreted the world in various ways: the 
point, however, is to change it.” (emphases Marx’s) 27 Both 
Moore's and Hsiao's definitions of “revolution” emphasize change, 
and hence would not be too objectionable to the Marxists, albeit 
Marx never attempted to exclude rebellion from revolution. There 
are more elaborate and subtle judgements on the revolutionari-run 
of persons, institutions and events in the Marxist framework which 
is in a state of flux if not confusion (what is regarded as revolution¬ 
ary by one Marxist centre or party is often denounced as anti¬ 
revolutionary by another). Broadly speaking, Marxists maintain a 
distinction between the “scientific revolutionary” and ali other 
categories of self-styled revolutionaries. By a “scientific revolu¬ 
tionary 9 ’ they mean one who accepts the revolutionary essentials of 
the leadership of the Communist party, struggle against reactionary 
classes, establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in 
addition to Lenin's famous dictum: “Without a revolutionary 
theory there can be no revolutionary movement.”** However, in 
evaluating historical events the great Marxist thinkers applied a 
different criterion. They have conceded revolutionariness to what- 

25. Barring ton Moore Jr., Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy: 
Lord and Peasant In the Making of the Modern World (Boston, 1966), 

pp. 201-202. 

26. Kung-chuan Hsiao, Rural China : Imperial Control In the Nineteenth 
Century (Univ. of Washington Press, 1967), p. 466. 

27. Karl Marx, "Theses on Feuerbach*' (1845), cited in George Seldea 
(comp). The Great Quotations (Pocket Book edn., 1976), p. 139. 

28. V.I. Lenin. "What is to be Done** (1902), cited in Seldes, op ett, 

p. 835. 
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ever represented the interest of productive forces and advanced 
social progress. This enables the authors of The Taiping Revolution 
to conclude their book in these words: “The Taiping Revolution 
failed. But its brilliant deeds and its marvellous contribution to 
history will live forever in people’s memories. Lenin said: ‘Marx 
was also able to appreciate that there are moments in history when 
a desperate struggle of the masses , even for a hopeless cause, is 
essential for the further schooling of these masses and their train¬ 
ing for the next struggle’.'* (p. 178) 

The dichotomy before us is now clear. On the one hand, we 
have Marx and his followers not insisting on a rigid distinction 
between revolution and rebellion, and more than ready to proclaim 
the Taiping movement a revolution. On the other hand, although 
both Barrington Moore and Kung-chuan Hsiao have not attempted 
to place the Taiping Movement in either category, they have not 
used the term “Taiping revolution”, implying their reservations. 

We are equally confused by learned scholars who have devoted 
long years to the study of the Taiping events and whose volumi¬ 
nous writings form the corpus of Taiping historiography. Let us 
first take up Ssu-yu Teng’s study. Although the title of his book 
describes the Taiping Movement as “rebellion”, it contains a lot of 
exciting narratives of ah earth-shaking event which differ little from 
what Marxists and Communist Chinese historians depict as Tai¬ 
ping “Revolution.” 

More contradictory is Teng's analysis. In his judgement, “the 
first half of the Taiping Rebellion”, which covered a period of 
seven years (1851-56), “marked a proletarian revolutionary move¬ 
ment to overthrow the Manchu regime and replace it by a new 
nationalist government with a radical economic, social, and cultu¬ 
ral programme.” Then came the “internal dissension of 1856”, the 
“leadership's betrayal of its peasant origin, the change to a corrupt, 
luxurious life, and the deterioration of the soldiers' morale”, and 
“the later part of the Taiping Rebellion resembled more a tradi¬ 
tional Chinese 'peasant' insurrection than a modern revolution”. 1 * 

29. S.Y. Tcng. op clt, pp. 412-413. 
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This analysis betrays hasty conclusions by first raising the 
Taiping Movement to the high pedestal of “proletarian revolu¬ 
tionary movement*’, and then unceremoniously downgrading it to 
“peasant insurrection" without adequately substantiating either. 
The scholar has not defined “proletarian revolutionary movement." 
Probably, he had in mind the Taiping programme's revolutionari¬ 
ness—“far ahead of anything proposed by previous rebels in 
Chinese history." This makes it more unconvincing. It is difficult 
to conceive, as the scholar does, its degeneration into a traditional 
rebellion in its second stage when it had already gone far ahead of 
a peasant rebellion in the first stage. Besides, the author’s judge¬ 
ment of the Taiping revolutionariness does not include the 
Taiping's serious attempt to build an egalitarian society, whereas 
its failure is regarded as a contributory factor for downgrading it. 

Vincent Shih, whose The Taiping Ideology: Its Sources, Inter¬ 
pretations , and Influences (University of Washington, 1967) is a 
widely recommended reference book for university students, cites 
the definition of “revolution" of the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences and observes: “Many scholars have described the Taiping 
society and ideology as revolutionary. This is a view which does 
not appear accurate if one accepts the definition of 'revolution* 
given in ...[Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ]. There it is stated 
that for a movement to be called revolutionary, not only must 
violence be the means f or bri nging about chang e, but the ^lead ers 
must show a desire to_m»ke_chnnges in the nature of thc_iOfiiety^. 
one of these changes is a reshuffling of the classes in that society. 
In the case of the Taipings there does not seem to have been such 
an indication; the leaders merely wished to take over the reins of 
government and showed no real revolutionary spirit—no wish to 
introduce fundamenlalchangcs into thei r society. . . 

But, after a careful study of Shih’s book which has an admir¬ 
able collection of data including historical and contemporary 
assessments of the Taiping Movement, we find no support to his 
profound statement that the Taiping leaders “showed no revolu- 

30. Vincent Shih, op cit, pp. X1V-XV. 
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tionary spirit”, and that they “merely wished to take over the reins 
of government.” Shih's self-contradiction seems to be the result of 
two different moods. In the text he elaborately deals with the 
enormous difficulties which the Taiping leaders faced in putting 
into practice their land-reform programme and other drastic 
revolutionary measures such as the “Sacred Treasury” system. 
Referring to various interpretations and theories, he refrains from 
asserting his own opinions. But, when writing the “introduction” 
his mind was obviously free from burdensome facts and thoughts 
of others. The irony of historical study is that while the heroes 
of history might have fought Jife-and-death struggles, historians 
can afford to take a hgnt-hearted, holier-than-thou and wiser- 
than-thou attitude towards them. 

The theme of continuity and change is a fashionable modern 
scholarly hobby. It needs no emphasis that the laiping ideology 
drew heavily from native cultural aspirations. Every ideology, 
however revolutionary, does so. But the trace of continuity does 
not necessarily dilute its revolutionary character. We tind u difficult 
to agree with Vincent Shih s observation: “there were certain 
[Taiping] ideals borrowed from Cnristianity and the West wnich 
held a genuine possibility of bringing about a real revolution. But 
this possibility was nullihed when.. .the Taipings were unable to 
perceive Christian ideas except through the coloured glasses of 
traditional concepts.”* 1 

He sees “genuine” revolutionary possibilities only in the 
borrowing of Christian and Western ideas. Chinese historians in 
their debate on peasant wars have amply demonststrated the 
genuine revolutionary ideas in traditional China’s folklore. The 
theory that only Western ideas can save China has long been 
rejected by historical developments in China in the last one 

hundred years. In fact, the vitality of Chinese culture has always 
lain in her ability to rediscover the positive elements of her 
national ethos with the help of foreign ideas like the Indian per¬ 
ceptions of equality, and of justice defeating evil, and the Western 

31. Ibid, p. XV. 
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perceptions of democracy, science and communism. Secondly, 
Vincent Shih fails to appreciate the Taiping attempt to synthesize 
Christian ideas with Chinese ethos. 

Whether Taiping was a revolution or rebellion is related to 
another question —was it a peasant movement? Chinese Com¬ 
munists, from Mao Zedong down to any ordinary history student, 
have do second opinion about the premise that Taiping was a 

I peasant movement and a peasant war against the ancien regime . 

I This seemingly indisputable conclusion has been arrived at not 
only by looking at the Taiping Movement itself, but also by taking 
a long-term historical perspective of the innumerable peasant wars 
which had preceded the Taiping war. In Marxist theory the basic 
contradiction in a feudal society is between the peasantry and the 
feudal ruling elite. Mao reinforced this by including the peasantry 
among the motive forces of Chinese revolution. Hence, all armed 
uprisings against feudal governments in Chinese history are regard¬ 
ed as peasant wars. 

This Communist Chinese perspective defines peasant war on 
the basis of a broad historical and sociological analysis, irrespective 
of the fact that some leaders and a section of followers of a parti¬ 
cular uprising might not be peasants. Of course, since the peasants 
have always formed the overwhelming majority of Chinese popula¬ 
tion, any large-scale mass uprising was bound to be dominated 
by the peasantry. 

There is, however, the general feeling among Communist 
Chinese historians that in spite of the revolutionary spirit of the 
Chinese peasantry, all peasant wars in Chinese history have prov¬ 
ed to be incapable of liberating the peasant class from the feudal 
yoke. This shows that before the emergence of the Communist 
Party, the Chinese peasantry remained a "class in itself”, and was 
never transformed into a "class for itself.” When it remained a 
"class in itself", the peasant war was characterized by "spontaneity” 
(zifaxing), not by "consciousness” (zijuexing) which only a "class 
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for itself*’ is capable of. 32 

Vincent Shih has two reasons to reject the description of Tai¬ 
ping as a “peasant revolution'* or a “peasant war". First, the Tai- 
ping leaders did not identify themselves with the interests of the 
peasantry. Second, the Taiping following did not reflect peasant 
consciousness. He repeats that the Taiping leaders “did not attempt 
to do away with the landlords and give the land to the tillers and 
at times even sided with the landlord much as the Ch’ing regime 
had done before*'. 33 This amounts to a total negation of the positive 
elements of the Taiping programme. More confusing is Shih's term 
“peasant consciousness” which he has not defined. He probably 
does not mean it in the Marxist sense, because that would only 
weaken his objection to treating Taiping as a peasant movement. 
What he means by the absence of “peasant consciousness” in Tai¬ 
ping is, probably, explained in his following sentence: “laiping 
followers cast aside with unbounded joy their role as peasants and 
had nothing but pity for those who had to stay behind to farm. 
*lhe Land System of the Heavenly Dynasty* reflects this outlook 
very well when it decrees that those who violate the Heavenly 
Commandments arc to be demoted to peasants.** 1 * 4 -- ■ 

Franz Michael offers a similar argument to deny the 
Taiping representation of the peasantry: “In fact, in the hierarchy 
of rank which the Taipings established and in which constant pro¬ 
motion and demotion was to be based on merit and demerit in 
action, the lowest demotion was to the status of husbandman— 
the worker in the field and the lowest rung in their hierarchy.** 36 
Here both Shih and Michael confuse the hierarchical structure of 
the Taiping military formation with the social hierarchy which is, 
nevertheless, not clear to us. It is difficult to say that the Taiping 


32. See Bai Shouyi, “Guanyu Zhongguo fengjianshehui nongminzhan- 
zheng xingzhi de shangque’* (A Discussion on (he Nature of (he Peasant Wars 
in the Feudal Society of China) in Shi Shaobin (ed), op cit, pp. 185-186. 

33. Vincent Shih, op eit , p. XVI. 

34. Ibid, pp. XV1-XVII. 

35. Michael, op dt , p. 193. 
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locial structure discriminated against the peasant class. It was 
rather the peasants who dominated the high-ups of their hierarchi¬ 
cal structure which was formed for military efficiency. Cited below 
from The Taiping Revolution is a clear description which Western 
scholars would have no grounds to dispute: “Under this system 
[System of Local Officials], local political administration was based 
on the Taiping military structure. The chun (army) leaders, shift 
(division) leaders, and so on down to the Hang (platoon) leaders 
functioned as local officials. There were 13,156 families under an 
‘army’ leader, each of which was supposed to supply one soldier. 
The basic unit, the ‘platoon’ of 25 families, was approximately 
the size of a village. Each ‘Platoon* had a public treasury .. a hail 
for worship...Law suits punishments and awards were also admi¬ 
nistered at this basic level and the ‘platoon* leaders reported on 
them to their immediate superiors. Thus a design was formed for 
a closely-integrated ideal society.*’ (pp. 50-51) 

Obviously, at the base of ihis military formation was the pea¬ 
sant population. But this should not be understood as a social 
hierarchy in which the peasantry occupied the lowest rung. Take 
the case of the Soviet Union, a new society in which the working 
class has occupied a leading position. Workers provide the social 
base on which the administrative hierarchy is built with a system 
of promotions and demotions of cadres. The worst demotion of a 
cadre is to strip him of his position and responsibility and make 
him an ordinary worker. But this does not mean that as a class 
workers are the least respected in the social structure. The Taiping 
system is exactly similar. It was an egalitarian society of, by and 
also for the peasantry. At least, this was their goal. 

Strangely, Michael thinks that Taiping did not fight for the 
peasants' well-being as their counterparts did in the Holy Roman 
Empire and in modem Germany. This is an unfair comparison. In 
“deng gui jian”(equalizing the distinguished and the humble), “jun 
pin fu** (bringing parity between rich and poor), “jun tian” (equal¬ 
izing land-ownership), “jun chan** (equalizing properties) and 
“miaoliang'* (exempting grain tribute/taxation), the ancient Chinese 
peasant rebellions had raised pro-peasantry slogans comparable 
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to what the Holy Roman Empire peasant* had raised as cited by 
Michael (on p. 192 in his book). But the Taiping goal of struggle 
for the peasants’ interest had a much higher quality in Michael's 
own words: “attack the social order" and "replace it by their own." 
(p. 193) Strangely, Michael argues in the same breath against the 
"for-the-peasants" nature of the Taiping movement and supports it 
by asserting as follows: "Though rebellious armies, like all Chinese 
were in the main drawn from peasants, the goal of the peasants 
who joined was not an improvement of their status as peasants but 
an escape from their plight. They sought their luck in the opportu¬ 
nities provided by military adventure and tried to gain power, 
wealth and official status in a career made possible by the turnover 
produced by the rebellion." 3 * 

This is a subjective over-generalization without distinguishing 
the genuine revolutionaries from the selfish careerists among the 
peasant rebels. Surely, what Michael says was net the "goal" of 
the majority of Taiping followers who had endured extreme hard¬ 
ship and sacrificed everything including their lives in the most 
heroic manner. 


Ill 

There is thus a clear contrast between the two corpuses of 
Taiping historiography: the Chinese Communist over-emphasis on 
the affinity between the peasantry and the Taiping is balanced by 
the disregard of the peasant connection of the Taiping movement 
by the U.S. or rather the Sino-U.S. scholarship. (Here I avoid the 
generic term "Western", knowing fully the differrent perspective of 
the French China historians 3 ’ from that of the Michacl-Shih-Teng 
trio on this issue). 

The unconcern of U.S. scholarship with the affinity between 
Chinese peasantry and the Taiping movement is shown by its failure 

36. Ibid, pp. 192-193. 

37. Evidence by Jean Chesneaux. Marianne Baslid, Marie-Claire Berger. 
China from Opium Wars to tfu 1911 Revolution (.New York ,1976). 
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even to mention Taiping in a symposium specially devoted to the 
study of “Peasant Rebellion and Communist Revolution in Asia/* 
[see John Wilson Lewis (ed), op eft.] Michael and Shih are partially 
to blame for this, because when Barrington Moore was in search 
of materials to write about “lord and peasant” in the making of 
modem China, he lamented about the want of a “good monograph 
on the great Taiping Rebellion of the 1850s written by a scholar 
sensitive to problems of social structure.*’ 3 * (Moore finally had to 
take up the lesser Nian Rebellion to illustrate his points.) 

The insensitivity of US scholarship to the revolutionariness of 
Chinese peasantry is probably caused by, among other things, their 
obsession with the Chinese dynastic cycle. Michael says: “The 
origin of the Taiping Rebellion can be found in these conditions 
of decline that characterized the end of a dynastic cycle, aggrava¬ 
ted by special factors of population growth and the new Western 
impact ” w The “conditions’* were of two categories. One was the 
general category of woeful situations which appeared, as a rule, at 
the end of every dynastic cycle. “Grave corruption in government, 
heavy overtaxation of the farmers, high rent, desertion of the land 
by the peasants, the increase of roaming population, banditry and 
general insecurity, the increasing importance of secret societies, the 
formation of local self-defence units that took matters into their own 
hands and frequent small-scale warfare which led to uprisings 
against government authority.” 40 The second category, includes 
particular circumstances which gave rise to the Taiping uprising, 
viz. the “military adventures under the Ch’ien-lung [Qianlong] em¬ 
peror in the second half of the eighteenth century” which “depleted 
the treasury reserves”, “the special effects of population increase”, 
the “economic impact of Wesiern trade and opium smuggling”, the 
Opium War, and the small-scale “warfare between rival groups”— 
“Punti” (locals) and Hakka in Guangdong (Kwangtung) and 
Guangxi (Kwangsi). 41 


38. Moore, op cit, p. 215. 

39. Michael, op cit. p. 20. 

40. Ibid . p. 4. 

41. Ibid, pp. 14-20. 
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The seriousness of (he peasant problems is not only lost in (he 
stereotyped dynasty analysis of Michael, but it is obscured by his 
terminology of "farmers**, "small farmers", "working farmers**, 
"tenant farmers**, and "the common farming population** which 
are mentioned side by side with the terms "peasants" and "land¬ 
lords.** Such terminological confusion in itself is justification 
enough for Barrington Moore’s criticism of the scholarly lack of 
sensitivity to problems of social structure. 

Ssu-yu Teng, whose work on Taiping appeared five years after 
Moore had penned the above criticism, has not tried to fill the 
lacuna. In fact, he has moved further away from China’s social 
problems by adding "remote causes" to the "extremely complicat¬ 
ed" political, economic, social and religious "immediate causes of 
the Taiping Rebellion.’* The complicated causes have been simplify 
ed by him into the four-some analysis of China as "a declining em- ! 
pire", "a defeated empire", "an impoverished empire", and "a dis¬ 
integrating society." And, of course, it duly begins with the stock 
phrase "the dynasty was entering a stage of decline” 42 Indeed, the j 
general causes of the Taiping Rebellion include the "cyclical decline, 
political corruption, economic depression, agrarian distress, popu¬ 
lation increase. . .social disintegration, defeat in the Opium War, 
and ethnic resentment against the Manchu overlords." 43 Teng here ' 
gives an analysis similar to Michael's. But one sees no logic in 
mentioning "cyclical decline" separately, in addition to other 
causes which were but manifestations of the decline of the dynasty^ \ 
cycle according to Michael. 

The dynastic cycle theory reduces the study of Chinese history 
to simple geometry. Scholars who have expounded it have never 
made it clear whether this dynastic cycle is an unalterable course 
of China’s historical development, or whether it is just a historical 
co-incidence that the decline of every Chinese dynasty was attend¬ 
ed by identical phenomena. Some scholars say that while the 
Western Christian civilization believes in unilinear development, 

42. S.Y. Teng, op dt , p. 20. 

43. Ibid , p. 33. 
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(he orientals, particularly Chinese and Indians, have always be¬ 
lieved in cyclical development. Again, it has not been made clear 
whether it was (he ancient Chinese belief that has predestined 
China's historical development to dynastic cycles, or whether it 
was predestined by an ethnical “sinocentric" magical power to 
develop at such variance with the historical development of other 
parts of (he w-orld. Tf (here is no clear amver to these que«tions, 
then the dynastic cycle analysis remains unsupported by logical 
reasoning. 

The dvnastic-cvde theory smack* of the long-standing 
Western intellectual prejudice about China’s historical changeless- 
ress. The change of dynasties in China was like the change of 
governments in anv other country While change itself repeats, 
history does not. Every dynastic decline in China was characterized 
hv the rart'cnlarifv of its historical circumstances, not bv the 
generality of the dynastic cycle which exists only in the scholars* 
imagination The outbreak of the Taiping war was^unprecedented' 
in Chinese history. Hence no dynastic-declire analysis can explain 
y its causes. 

N Another weakness of (he dynastic-cvcle analysis of the causes 
; of the Tapping movement lies in the fact that the Taipi ng move - 
ment_was a. contributory factor to th e Man c . h u dyn a stic decline — 
v- a fact conceded bv both Michael and Teng. One qualitative 
difference of the Taiping war from many other peasant uprisings 
is that the Taiping armv challenged a dynastv which still had a 
powerful image and vitality. The Manchu crack troops were still 
intact. Their strength was not seriously tested (though some of its 
coastal units were mauled hy the British navy during the Opium 
War). Tt is, therefore, more correct to say that the Taiping was a 
cause of Manchu dynastic decline rather than vice versa. The real 
cause of the Taiping war must, thus, be differently conceived 
from the theoretical framework of the dynastic cvcle. It is in this 
respect that we appreciate the perspective of the booklet The 
Taiping Revolution which forthrightly points out, in its opening 
pages, that the background of the Taiping war was marked by an 
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intensification of China’s internal contradictions caused by the 
Opium War. 

The booklet takes the straight and understandable stand that, 
as a feudal society, there was a basic contradiction between the 
landlord class and the peasantry. Not only did the landlords 
exploit the peasants but continued to annex land in an unending 
process, stripping the peasants of their meagre belongings, (p. 5) 
Then, the Opium War created pressures against this social base in i 
three directions: (1) the newly liberated opium trade poured opium 
in ever-increasing quantities into every coastal port of China and 
drained out 20,000,000 to 30,000.000 taels from China every year; 
(2) the Manchu government ruthlessly squeezedJhe p eople to pay 
war indemnity to Britain and (3) with foreign capitalism setting ; 
in, the native economy was impaired and rural properties devalu¬ 
ed. Under the new pressures, rural exploitation was intensified, 
and land annexation increased, (pp. 2-4) A case is cited in the 
bonk: “In 120 years prior to the Opium War, a big landlord family 
called Meng. of Changchiu County in Shantung [Shandong] 
Province, bought only 46 mu (roughly 1/6 acre) of land in seven 
separate transactions. Between 1840 and 1850 this family bought 
land 15 times in all, totalling more than 196 mu.” (pp. 6-7) 

Unfortunately, the book does not give examples from the two 
provinces of Guangdong and Guangxi which were the cradles of 
the Taiping revolution. Some Communist Chinese historians have 
already gathered such data. Liu Da’nian, now Director of the 
Institute of Modern History in the Academy of Social Sciences, 
wrote in 1959 that on the eve of the Taiping war there was a say¬ 
ing in Guangxi: “The boundaries are open and most of the land 
goes to the rich, and the majority of the people remain tillers.” 
Some landlords in the province got even one million catty (more 
than half a million kilograms) of grain every year from their 
tenants or sharecroppers. In neighbouring Hunan, which sent a 
large number of leaders and fighters to the Taiping army, land¬ 
lords occupied 50 60 per cent of the land, and 60 per cent of the 
total population were tenants who had hardly any land of their 
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own. 44 About Guangdong province where the Taiping leader, Hong 
Xiuquan, was born, more than 90 per cent of the paddy fields were 
tilled by landless tenants in early 1930s. 45 The situation would not 
have been much different on the eve of the Taiping war. 

Sharecropping was the main mode of feudal exploitation. 
From the Western Han Dynasty dating back to centuries before 
Christ down to the present century, 50 per cent had been the 
standard rate of sharecropping in China's land tenancy, i.e. 50 per 
cent of the harvest of the land was taken away from the tenants 
by the landlords who contributed nothing to production except 
owning the land. The Institute of Economic Research in China's 
Academy of Sciences conducted in the early 1950s a sample survey 
of 34 cases of sharecropping during the period between 1796 and 
1820 which was fairly near to the time of Taiping. The finding of 
the survey is: 


Crops shared by Landowners 


Above the rate of 50 per cent 

4 cases 

12% 

At the rate of 50 per cent 

19 cases 

56% 

Below the rate of 50 per cent 

It cases 

32% 

Total 

34 cases 

100% 


Landlords adopted one of the two standard methods to exact 
50 per cent of the harvest from tenants. One was to require the 
tenants to surrender half of uhat the land actually yielded; another 
was to fix beforehand the amount to be submitted at the time of 
the harvest, whatever the actual yield might be. 

An additional burden on the tenants was the security money 
to be deposited with landlords before obtaining the tenantry. In 
places where usury was high, landlords would enhance the security 
money (sometimes even lower the rate of sharecropping) to earn 
interest from it. 

44. Liu Da'nian, Zhongguo jindal shl zhu went! (Problems About Modem 
Chinese History). (Beijing. 1965), p. 52. 

45. Meng Xian zhang, Zhongguo jindal jlngjhhl jlaocheng (A Textbook of 
Modern Economic History of China), (Shanghai, 1951), p. 127. 
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There were always far more farming hands than adequate 
land to employ their labour. When the demand for renting land 
among the landless peasants was high, they competed with each 
other to enlist themselves as tenants. Landlords could dismiss the 
tenants at will. Tenantry being a sort of coveted “privilege”, 
tenants bad little scope to bargain, and had to tolerate the land¬ 
lords' increasing exploitation which included periodica] offerings 
of presents, free labour services, etc. 

The socio-political order of the land strongly protected the 
landlords in their exploitation of the tenants. In Shanyang county 
in Jiangsu province a law was enacted by the local government in 
1827 which was specially designed to punish tenants who were 
vilified as “abominable tenants”, “treacherous tenants”, “mischiev¬ 
ous tenants”, “unyielding tenants'* and “crafty tenants.” The land¬ 
lords employed thugs—the notorious “Dog-legs” (goutuizi) in 
Chinese peasants' description—to coerce the tenants. They frequ¬ 
ently raided tenants’ houses, beat them up and took away their be¬ 
longing. even their wives and children to the landlords’ houses 41 

The socio economic reality in the nineteenth century China 
presented before us by Chinese historians is most relevant to the 
theoretical framework of Barrington Moore, who is, though not a 
Taiping historian, paradoxically one of the few Western scholars 
who show a real understanding of the causes of the Taiping move¬ 
ment. He has vividly compared the Chinese peasantry as a fract¬ 
ured part of China’s feudal society. Tn his opinion, “the govern¬ 
ment and upner classes performed no function that the peasants 
reparded a* essential for their wav of life. Hence the link between 
rulers and ruled was w^ak and largelv artificial, liable to snap 
under any severe strain.” 47 Moore also characterizes the life of the 
Chinese peasantry with triple “no”s: “no property”, “no family”, 
and “no religion.” No property, because land was annexed by the 
rich. No family, because young male peasants could not find the 

46 Hubei University. Zhnngguo flrtdai guomlnjlnglhht (History of National 
Economy of Modem China). (Press of Higher Education, 1958), pp. 8-10. 

47. Moore, op clt, p. 205. 
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means to marry a woman and sustain home life. They were the well- 
known “Guanggun.” Moore calls them “bare sticks** by courtesy of 
Professor CK. Yang, the well-known authority on Chinese society. 
No religion, because the Confucian ethos did not bother them. 
Moore continues: “In China the structure of peasant society, 
together with the weakness of the links that bound the peasantry 
and the upper classes, helps to explain why China was especially 
subject to peasant insurrections. It indicates the lines of fracture in 
Chinese society that would become increasingly evident during the 
nineteenth century Then the bonds would snap. Peasants would 
break with their homes, wander off and become bandits . Chinese 
society was such as to make possible the creation of huge masses 
of human debris, cinder easily ignited by an insurrection spark.*' 48 
The prairie fire of the Chinese peasants, ignited twice by Hong 
Xiuquan and Mao Zedong, finally razed to the ground the super¬ 
structure of the ancien regime. 

The Taiping Revolution holds that “foreign capitalist aggression 
added to the growing contradictions inherent in [Chirese]~7endal 
society itself” (p. 7), and thus correlates the Opium War with the 
Taiping movement. It points out that the secret societies challenged 
the authorities more actively after the Opium War, while the two 
provinces most directly affected by the Opium War—Guangdong 
and Guangxi—were turned into revolutionary hotbeds, (pp. 7-9) All 
this conveys Marx’s point that instead of hypnotizing the Chinese,, 
people, B ritish o pium actually awakened them. - TfiTBoot cities on 
page 4 an observation from Marx’s famous essay on the Taiping 
movement entitled “Revolution in China and in Europe”, but 
omits his most interesting and thought-provoking comment in the 
same essay which reads thus: “Thfi-English cannon in 1840.. broke 
down the authority of th e [Chinese] Emperor and forced th e Cele stial 
Empire Jnfo contact with the terrestri al wo rld. Complete isolation 
was the prime condition of the preservation of Old China. That 
isolation having come to a violent end by the medium of England, 
dissolution must follow as surely as that of any mummy carefully 

41. Ibid, p. 213. 
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preserved in a hermetically sealed coffin, whenever it is brought 
into contact with the open.** 48 

Marx was one of the first scholars to perceive the Opium War 
as the watershed between traditional and modem China. This 
perception has been accepted by Western and Chinese intellectuals 
in varying degrees and dimensions. To the California University 
(Berkeley) Professor Frederic Wakeman, the Opium War signifies 
the merger of “two processes’’, one of China’s internal develop¬ 
ment, and the other of the global process of “human revolution.’* 
However, he is not very sure whether to view the Taiping movement 
as a traditional rebellion (belonging exclusively to the internal • ( 
processes of China), or to view it as a part of the global rcvolu- v. ' 
tionary process. He thinks the Taiping movement was “caused” by 
“South China’s social disorder after the Opium War”, while the 1 
“form” of the Taiping was “conditioned” by the larger Western 
impact on China. 50 — J 

By adopting a cautious stand, Wakeman has moved away 
from the well-known perspective of his mentor. Professor John 
King Fairbank. Fairbank shares Marx’s view that it was the 
Western impact which helped China to modernize herself. “China”,. 
he says, “given her own distinctive tradition, had to modernize 
from without.” Three gifts were brought to China by the expan - r 
sion o f Europe: capi talism, nationalism and Chri stianity w hose 
missio naries were “th e Communists’ pr^decssois.” However, Fair- J' 
bank divides China’s post-Opium War “revolutionary process” into 
two stages: (i) rebellion and restoration, and ( ii) reform and - 
revolution. The Taiping movement belonged to the first stage and ^ 
was an “antidynastic rebellion along traditional lines which was ! , 
suppressed in a traditional fashion.” 61 In such an ^analysis, Fair- ! 
banklias virtually excluded theTaiping movement from the West- 

49. Marx on China : Articles from the New York Daily Tribune (1853-1860), 
(London, 1968), p. 4. 

50. Frederic Wakeman, Strangers at the Gate'. Social Disorder in South 
China. 28J9-786/. (Univ. of California Press, 1966), pp. 5-6. 

51. J.K. Fairbank, The United States and China (Harvard Paperback, 
1973), p. 123, 124, 154, 178. 
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influenced “revolutionary process'*, and severed the correlation 
between the Opium War and the Taiping—which according to 
Fairbank, would have taken the same course, even if the Opium 
War had not happened. 

To Communist Chinese historians it would be rather difficult 
to agree with Fairbank that the Taiping rebelled and were suppres¬ 
sed along traditional tines. As discussed in the beginning of this 
essay, both Mao Zedong and Chinese historians have merged the 
Taiping movement's traditional character with China's mainstream 
of modern revolution. Nor would they think the manner in which 
the Taiping were suppressed conforming to tradition. As The 
Taiping Revolution comments: “The Taiping Heavenly Kingdom 
fought persistently against the barbaric invasion of the foreign 
capitalists, firmly refused all their unreasonable demands and 
resisted their armed intervention with determination." (p. 177) 

By stressing the peasants' revolutionary role in history, 

Chinese historians have virtually rejected Marx's mummy-and- 

• 

fresh-air theory. This rejection has been expressed by a well-known 
historian, Shang Yue, in these words: "One cannot settle the 
problem of the characteristics of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom... 
if one does not relate it to the phenomena of plebeian struggles 
and the plebeian participation of the peasant struggles during the 
transitional period between Ming and Qing [in the 17th century], 
particularly, if one does not see it as a development of the political 
system and policy established in the peasant uprising led by Li 
Zicheng. At the same time, it will be inconceivable if one does 
not treat the Taiping political system and idealism as a continu¬ 
ation and development of the anti-feudal ideology ...during the end 
of the Ming and the beginning of the Qing."“ 

Commenting on this observation, Liu Da'nian thinks it too 
liberal a view to conform to the established perception that the 
Opium War was the watershed of Chinese history, and that the 

52. Shang Yue'i Preface in Ming Qing shehui jingji xingtai de yanjiu (A Study 

on the Economic State in the Ming and Qing Societies). The observation ii 
cited in Liu Da'nian, op cit t p. 157. 
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Taiping had graduated from ibe traditional peasant struggle into 
the pioneer movement of China's bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion. M 


IV 

One basic difference between the Communist Chinese 
historians' and the Western scholarly appraisals of the Taiping 
movement lies in their different spiritual outlooks. The Taiping was 
basically a violent struggle which at once evokes two kinds of 
reactions. To those who worship revolutionary violence! Taiping 
was an epoch-making event, a mass act of heroism, an epic which 
deserves to be written with the finest hymns. To others who have 
no such spiritual commitment and who, in the eyes of men of 
action, are pedantic intellectuals, the study of Taiping can never 
be as exciting as to the spiritually committed. The historians of 
the People's Republic of China, spiritually committed or not, are 
supposed to be warm-hearted revolutionaries. Their mental attitude 
towards the Taiping, whether genuinely or by compulsion, belongs 
to the first reaction, while the attitude of Western scholars, who 
are subject to no spiritual constraints as far as the Taiping events 
are concerned, belongs to the second. Emanating from this basic 
difference, the “revolutionary reaction" to Taiping (which cate¬ 
gorizes Chinese historiography) has a tendency of positive and 
appreciative appraisal, overlooking its details of pitfalls, while 
the "pedantic reaction" (which categorizes Western commentaries) 
is bound to be Jess appreciative and more critical. 

The Taiping Revolution depicts Hong Xiuquan and his follow¬ 
ers as revolutionary fighters using religion only as a vehicle to dis¬ 
seminate revolutionary ideas. They are not regarded as religious 
fanatics. The book says: "Hung Hsiu-ch'uan's identification with 
religion enabled him to use Christian tenets to claim that he was 
sent by Heaven on a mission. This was his preparation for the 
revolutionary cause of 'killing the evil to protect the righteous' 
and of wiping out injustice among men." (p. 16) This translation 

53. Liu Da'niao, op cit , pp. 157-160. 
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is at variance with the original Chinese text. In the Chinese text, 
the authors, after citing a rhyme from Hong, asserts: “It is here 
that the connection between Hong Xiuquan’s thought and 
Christianity began. And by this connection, Hong merely borrow¬ 
ed the name of God to declare that he bad received instructions 
from^iaa v e n to -sfrouldcr upon a special mission...”* 4 

Jen Yu^Kear who has devoted over fifty years to the study of 
Taiping, takes strong exception to the underestimat ion of Taipin g.’* 
“religious n ature” an d the “Christian ground” nf Taipingjdealiso^ 
and to the premise attributing Taiping’s “religious aspects to 
expediency.” This comment is directed to many Chinese historians, 
communist or non-communist, who, according to Jen, “have—pro¬ 
moted the erron eous theory that the Taiping manufactured their 
religious stance to b eguile t heir pote ntial followers ” 

Jen has spelled out his own theory: “The first an d most app ar¬ 
ent motivating el ement w as religiou s^ First; “Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
derived the belief that his life mission, by the heavoniy authority 
of the Christian God, was to rule China and to perform the sacred 
task of ridding his country of all pagan idols so as to unite all 
men in the worship of the one true God.“^Sea)n(p “Hung Hsiu- 
ch'uan boldly set out to realize in this worM-the Kingdom of God, 
in his fervor risking his life and the lives of his relatives in nine 
clans. ’^Thirjj? Taiping’s consistent emphasis “on the existence, the 
sanctioning authority and the ultimate power of the Christian 
God. , < v "Founli, Taiping’s “strict obser vance of the Ten Command¬ 
ments and attendance at daily worship.” Fifth) “Chiistian phraseo¬ 
logy characterized Taiping proclamations, documents, pamphlets, 
books, communiques and correspondeoce^Sixth^Taiping's main¬ 
taining “a firm belief in the fatherhood of God” and the “universal 
brotherhood of man” in their dealings with foreign representatives. 
Seventh, “Hung Hsiu-ch'uan and his fellow leaders held fast to 
their Christian faith” to the end of their lives.** 


54. Taiping TUm'guo geming (The Revolution of Taiping Heavenly King¬ 
dom), (Shanghai, 1973), p. 9. 

55. Jen Yu-wen, op cii, pp. 5-4. 
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There are loopholes in Jen's argument. To begin with, it is not 
clear what was more important to Hong: to rule China, or to get 
rid of the pagan, or “to unite all men in the worship of one true 
God.” As three totally different things are involved, i.e. (1) per¬ 
sonal ambition, (2) revolutionary zeal and (3) religious devotion, 
it would be unconvincing to say that Hong Xiuquan attached equal . 
importance to all three. The element of personal ambition is parti¬ 
cularly incompatible with the other two. To suggest that “to be the 
ruler of China” was Hong’s dominant trait is to downgrade both 
his revolutionary zeal and his religious devotion. Moreover, 
although revolutionary zeal and religious devotion can be mutually 
complementary, the two are created by (heir respective and distinc¬ 
tive contributory sociological and psychological factors. The two 
traits in Hong could not have been born at the same time and 
under the same circumstances. There cquld_be_pnjy one do minant | 
trait in Hong , be it persona l ambition, o r revolutionary zeal, or ! 
religious devotion. Ju dging from Hong’s entire career, h is rel igious t 
sidcwa s in a subordin ate position. ~ ' * 

~ ^Secondly, it is noi enough to trace one leader’s motivations to 
characterize a mass movement of the magnitude of Taiping. This 
movement was jointly created by about a dozen top leaders who 
were close associates of Hong and shared his responsibilities of 
organization and fighting. Then there were the tens of thousands 
of veteran fighters who formed the backbone of the movement. 
Lastly, there was the ftass following. All these people must share 
a common aspiration to-put "lip such a valiant fight again st the 
heavy odds of the society, whether it was for thecauieTof God or 
for their own mundane i nterests . Whatever Hong’s own inclin¬ 
ations, tieThad to make his ideology reflect the general aspiration 
of his followers. In Jen’s analysis, this aspect has no place. If we 
have to fill the blank for him, there will be nothing to add to his 
contention that religious devotion held supreme in the Taiping 
movement. W$ arc m o ra incline d ..to think that the Taiping 
fighters* Boci o-politico-cco nomic st akes were much UTiiher^th an 

their devotion to God. 
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To -concede the proposition that Taiping religiosity was a 
practical psycho-political expediency is not to ignore the religious 
aspect of Taiping life. This is clearly demonstrated by Professor 
Kwang-ching Liu’s alternative perspective. 

Prof. Liu regards Hong’s Christianity as a “simple monothei¬ 
stic faith, reinforced by the promise of heavenly bliss and warnings 
of damnation* 1 which, he thinks, “was powerful enough to induce 
hundreds of vills gers in southeastern Kwangsi to join the Society 
of God-worshippers in the late 1840s.” However, when the Society 
was transformed into a military oiganization, this faith “was 
corrupted by wizardry, practiced by Yang Hsiu-ch'ing (Yang 
Xiuqing) and others who claimed to speak with the voices of God 
and Jesus in trances and seizures.** Religion again played a role in 
the conception of the Taiping Heavenly kingdom, which was a 
“theocracy, with Hung and the other kings claiming to be no more 
than the instruments of revelation.*’ Religion, according to Liu, 
was Taiping’s means “to maintain the discipline of their troops'*. 
Not only that. “Faith and comradeship as well as the severe 
punishments prescribed by Taiping martial laws accounted for the 
remarkable bravery and self-denial of their soldiers.*’ The Taiping 
distribution system was conceived with the idea of “God as the 
proprietor of ail material good.*’ Women were treated “as much 
children of God asmen.* ,fil This is a fairly objective assessment 
Which accommodates both the Chingj;e_rommii nis^ p erspective?— 
that religion was Taiping 's convenient instru ment of clas s strug¬ 
gle—and Jen Yu-wen*$ emphasis on T aiping relig iosity. 

There is an assertion in The Taiping Revolution which appears 
to be controversial: . .the Society [of God-worshippersj when 
stripped of its religious mantle, was actually a revolutionary orga¬ 
nization advocating an anti-religious philosophy of struggle.*' 
(p. 18) Such a conclusion is not seen in any Chinese research 
work on Taiping. It is actually a distorted translation of the 
original text in Chinese. .The original observation is: “Although the 

56. Kwang-ching Liu, “Nineteenth-Century China: The Disintegration of 
the Old Order and the Impact of the West*', in Ping-ti Ho and Tang Tiou (ed), 
China in Ctliu, (Chicago Univ. Pres*, 1968), Vol. I, Bk. I, p. 10Z 
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Society for the Worshippers of God had religious colour, if stripped 
of its mysterious cloak, it was undisputedly a revolutionary organi¬ 
zation. It demonstrated a philosophy of struggle which was con¬ 
trary to religion.’* 67 

A more representative and authoritative view of the Commun¬ 
ist Chinese historians about the issue of Taiping religiosity is that 
expressed by Fan Wenlan, late Director of the Institute of Modern 
History. Fan thinks it was the Opium War which awakened the 
Taiping leaders from the evils of the ancien regime, and they 
adopted certain tenets of Protestantism to develop their anti-feudal 
ideology. Fan deems it an earth-shaking event that the God-wor¬ 
shippers’ Society treated the “holiest sage” of China—Confucius— 
as an evil spirit. Fan particularly praises the Taiping leader. Hong 
Xiuquan’s two earliest discourses of his religious ideas, Doc¬ 
trines on So hat ion (Yuan da o Jiushi Ge) and Doctrines on Awaken¬ 
ing the World (Yuandao Xingshi Xun), and observes: “If we strip 
the religious cloak of these two discourses, we can see the basic 
democratic ideas." (Here we see the origin of the controversial 
observation in The Taiping Revolution which we have discussed a 
little earlier). Fan also praises the Taiping courage in denouncing 
the idols and the emperor: “Although the courage was originated 
from religious superstition, it after all had revolutionary functions." 

In Fan’ s opinion. Hong used the Ten Commandmr.ntt as “an -im- ' 
portant m et hod to or g aniz e revolutionary masses”, and his utilizing 
rdiginn t^pro mote-revolutionary organization “responded to the 
demands of the vast masses." Fan further observes: “The God~of 
Hong XiuQuai^was the God_ of equality, liberty and fraternity, and J 
tfuTOod for fighting.and destroying evil spirits. In short, he was a/* 
revolutionary God." He thinks the reason why the Taiping be~ 
frienHedTrafestantism but not Catholicism was that there was no 
powerful church in China like the Catholic church which existed in 
Europe. 61 

57. Taiping Tlan'guo gtming, p. 10. 

58. Fan Wenlan, Zhongguo jindai shl (Modern History of China), (Beijing, 
1949), Vol. I (the only volume), p. 94, 96, 97, 98, 99,120. 
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Vincent Shih’s elaborate work has presented a kaleidoscopic 
view of the Taiping ideology. It is too mosaic to enable 
students of Taiping to grasp the essentials of the Taiping ideology. 
Shih's basic perspective has some inherent contradictions. First, he 
talks of the Taiping both as good Christians and heretics who 
perverted Christianity. He thinks that “untutored and without 
spiritual instructors, the Taipings’ unenlightened minds must 
have understood many of the [Christian] scriptural texts in terms 
of their own background", and the Taiping perversion of Christian¬ 
ity “cannot be construed to be a conscious effort' 1 . Second, he 
regards the Taiping movement both as “a religious wax and a 
political rebellion." “R^liginr) gav^ thf> Taiping a rrnqaH+r’f gfitj 
and politics gaycjhem a practical direction. " And he deems both 
the rise and the downfall of the Taiping an enigma/ 9 

More contradictory is Shih's attempt “to point out the origin 
of the various aspect of the Takings’ beliefs" and even to trace 
the "source of a single Taiping concept," knowing full well that 
this is a complex task. And, although he is aware of the confusing 
meanings of terms like “Christianity*, “Confucianism", “Taoism" 
and “Buddhism*’, he uses them as instruments to dissect the anato¬ 
my of the Taiping ideology with the seriousness of a surgeon. 

The futility of such an operation can be illustrated. Page after 
page in Shih’s fat book are devoted to tracing the genesis of the 
term “Taiping"—the basic identity of the movement. When he 
compares the Taiping ideology with “Christianity", he feels sure 
that the term Taiping Tian'guo was taken from biblical passages. 
When he discusses Taiping’s ideological affinity with “the classics 
and Confucianism", he concludes that the idea of "Taiping" was 
not originally conceived by the heroes of the Taiping movement 
but was "derived from the existing pattern of mind" of the 
Chinese people. “Taiping", in fact, was a universal Chinese 
“mental attitude" which "could have been exploited by any group 
that had the ambition to become the ruling power of a country". 
“But the Taipings were the first to give these ideals, particularly 

39. Vincent Shih, op dt t p. xv, xvi, xvii, xviii. 
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that of peace, a most important place in their ideological system ” 
Again, when he compares the Taiping ideology with the “rebel 
ideologies prior to the Taipings”, he suspects that “the Taipings 
may have borrowed** the term “Taiping” from a Taoist text, 
Taiping jing , which was nearly two thousand years o1d. €0 

Such an analysis might be good academic exercise, but it 
offers no insight to the readers. The scholar merely informs us that 
there were three, aspects about the term “Taiping” which appealed 
to the Taiping leaders to adopt it: (o) it had been used by ancient 
Chinese rebels; (6) it was a favourite concept among Chinese 
masses, and (c) it appeared in the Chinese text of the New Testa¬ 
ment. But, how does all this reflect the aspirations of the Taiping 
movement? It seems that the more details of the likely sources of 
the Taiping ideology are discovered the more obscure the meaning 
of the Taiping movement becomes. 

Shih’s anatomical approach results in distorted understanding 
of the affinity between Taiping philosophy and China’s cultural 
traditions. Take Buddhism for instance. On the one hand, Shih 
takes cognizance of the Taiping adoption of Buddhist concepts 
such as luocha and yanluo. He correctly identifies iuocha as the 
Chinese transliteration of the Sanskrit word raksas (demon) from 
the Buddhist scriptures, while his identification of yanluo as the 
Chinese transliteration of ynma is slightly inaccurate. Yan is the 
Chinese equivalent of yama , and luo that of raj. Yamaraj is the 
deity in charge of hell in Indian tradition, which has become apart 
of Chinese folklore through the medium of Buddhism. But a 
greater mistake of Shih is that, while conceding Taiping’s indebted¬ 
ness to Buddhist terminology, he has totally missed the point that 
the migration to China of Indian folklore of the forces of truth 
(i dharma) fighting and defeating the forces of devils (mara in Sans¬ 
krit and moluo or mo in Chinese) had provided added inspiration 
to the Chinese peasants to rebel. Hence, the Taiping adoption of 
these Buddhhist concepts clearly indicates that they had inherited 
the Buddhist (rather Indian) tradition. 

60. Ibid, p. 153,239, 342. 
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On the other hand, because of this omission. Shih not only 
asserts that the Taiping movement was anti-Buddhist, but explains 
that this anti Buddhist attack “was largely directed against the 
belief in yen-lo [ycnluo] as the prince of Hades, who held 
in hands the fate of a man's life and its span." And he cites a 
Taiping document which derecognizes yanhio as an authoritative 
concept. 11 But he does not try to explain the fact that although 
yamaraj was not regarded as a deity in Taiping folklore, it was 
used by Taiping fighters as a symbol of evil spirits. And there is 
no basic contradiction between these two attitudes. This omission 
by Shih results in a contradictory analysis—he uses the reference 
of yanluo to spell out the Taiping intake of Buddhist influence as 
well as the Taiping rejection of Buddhism in the same book. 

.By the same token, Shih also acknowledges the Taiping 
indebtedness to Confucianism as well as their anti-Confucian trait 
in the same breath without any rational explanation. How, then, 
should we take a rational stand towards such contradictions? 

There is one theory advanced by the Peking University history 
professor Bai Shouyi which is relevant to our discussion. Bai cites 
Mao Zedong's observation that there were four chains binding the 
Chinese peasants in the feudal society: political authority, clan 
authority, religious authority, and the authority of man over 
womanhood. When the peasants rose to challenge the feudal au¬ 
thorities, says Professor Bai, their main attack was on the political 
authority, they sometimes also adopted various means to challenge 
the other three authorities. 

Religion, according to Bai Shouyi, had its class nature. The 
religion of the landlord class was not necessarily acceptable by the 
peasants. The peasants on their part, often tried to have their own 
religion. The peasants’ rival religion was particularly popular when 
they rose in arms to challenge the feudal regime. This has been 
amply demonstrated by the history of China's peasant wars. 

The first peasants' religion was the Taiping Dao (Taiping 
Taoism) propagated by the Yellow-turban army at the end of the 

61. Ibid ,, pp. 26-27, 274-275. 
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Han Dynasty (end of the second and beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury). The tenets of this religion pointed out six sins of this life which 
included parasitic existence without engaging in physical labour, 
possession of property without sharing it with the poor, and 
causing the poor to death. “Was it not the landlord class which 
had committed such sins? Was not this religious tenet a means to 
carry out and propagate struggle?” asks Professor Bai. 

Bai also draws attention to the White Lotus religion (bailian 
jiao ) which was a Buddhistic faith yet not the same as controlled 
by the landlord class. It was a rival religion which belonged to the 
peasantry. The religion was banned by the government during the 
three dynasties of Yuan, Ming and Qing. Many peasant rebellions, 
including the Nian which was contemporary to the Taiping, had 
been associated with the White Lotus religion. “That the peasant 
wars appeared in the form of the White Lotus religion, was not only 
because of the function of camouflage provided by the White Lotus 
religion, but also because of its organizing function. It had a 
long revolutionary tradition, and it had a fairly good mass basis.” 

Another function of the peasants’ religion, according to Bai 
Shouyi. was to provide a cover for the preservation of the revolu¬ 
tionary force after their defeat in the peasant wars. Bai also obser¬ 
ves a tendency in the peasant uprisings vis-a-vis religion viz. when 
the central government authority was strong, peasant religion 
appeared with peasant uprising; while during the decline of 
the government power, peasant uprisings discarded the religious 
form. But the Taiping movement is a separate case for study, 
says Bai. M 

Some Chinese historians disagree with the proposition that 
the peasants could have their own religion to challenge the land¬ 
lords* religion. Their thinking is constrained by Marx’s famous 
dictum that religion is “the opium of the people” and therefore, 
hesitate to attribute revolutionary functions to peasants' religions. 

Be it as it may, there is no denying the fact that from Taiping 
Taoism to Taiping Christianity there was a “little tradition” of 

62. Shi Shaobin (ed),*p cit, p .248, 250, 251. 252. 
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rebellion of more than fifteen hundred years. Incidentally, a point 
overlooked boih by Vincent Shih and his Communist Chinese 
counterparts is that the Chinese acquired the concept of “equality** 
not from Christianity in the ninteenth century but from Buddhism 
nearly two thousand years ago. The Chinese word “pingdeng** is 
the translation from the Indian word “samata.” It is very likely, al¬ 
though the hypothesis needs documentary proof, that the origin of 
the term “taiping** was “samata.** Beyond doubt, it was Buddhism 
which helped build the Chinese rebellious “little tradition*’ which 
differed from the Confucian-oriented “great tradition** which em¬ 
phasized social harmony rather than social struggle. This explains 
why most peasant rebellions used Buddhist symbolisms such as the 
lotus, Brdhisattva, Maitreya, etc. The Taiping folklore replaced 
some of the Buddhist symbolisms by those of Christianity. Yet 
traces cf Buddhistic Little Tradition were still evident in the Taiping 
movement. The Taiping description of “ tiantang ” i.e. paradise 
(which is not seen in both the Old and New Testaments) was a 
borrowed Indian concept “devapura.** It was Buddhism, which gave, 
the Chinese ideas like “tianbing” (heavenly soldiers) and “tian- 
jiang’* (heavenly generals), which was not a Christian tradition at 
all. But every Taiping fighter belonged to the Buddhist-conceived 
heavenly army. The Taiping God lived on the Thi^tythird Heaven, 
which was Indra’s Heaven adopted by the Chinese Buddhists. The 
world was described by the Taiping as “fanjie** (the unenlightened 
space) in the Chinese Buddhist parlance. The idea that the 
“Heavenly Elder Brother” ( tianxiong ) i.e. Jesus Christ, and the 
Taiping leaders, Hong Xiuquan, Yang Xiuqing and Xiao Chaogui 
and innumerable “tianshi” (heavenly envoys) descended from 
heaven to this world ( xiafan ) not only conformed to the Buddhist 
way of description but was, more importantly, the extension of 
Mahayana Buddhism’s Bodhisattva tradition (the Bodhisattvas 
travelling between Heaven and earth to bring salvation to man¬ 
kind). In short, the Taiping ideology was essentially a Buddhist- 
oriented Chinese peasant tradition of rebellion disguised in 
Christian garb. 
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V 

To come back to the eternal question whether Taiping merits 
the qualification of a revolution, it is rather surprising that Pro¬ 
fessor Franz Michael thinks it does: ‘‘Fantastic and irrational as it 
was revolutionary in character. Its basic ideas came from the West 
as much as they distorted their Western prototype. Their acceptance 
by the rebels showed that such ideas could find a favourable 
ground in China and be shaped there into a totalitarianism that in 
some ways preceded its Western counterpart. The very fact that 
large numbers of Chinese people could-in desperation—abandon 
their basic traditional beliefs and follow the extraordinary preach¬ 
ings of a fanatical doctrine should have given pause to those who 
regarded the Ccnfucian ethics so ingrained in China as to exclude [ 
such revolutionary change.* 1 ” Michael’s attributes of "fantastic”, 
“irrational”, "extraordinary preachings" and "fanatical doctrine" 
are far from complimentary to the movement which he reluctantly 
regards as a revolution. Michael seems to arrive at his conclusion 
by measuring the impact of the movement rather then by appre¬ 
ciating the Taiping performance. 

Michael speaks in a slightly different tone at another place in 
the same book that the Taiping movement "ended in complete 
defeat, leaving no trace of its early victories nor of its faith once 
imposed upon its million followers .* 1 It is clear that he has serious 
reservations about the performance of the Taiping Heavenly 
Kingdom. First, he expresses his distaste for Taiping totalitarianism: 

(a) “Neither the followers nor the officers bad—in theory at 
least—anything they could own or use that was not given to 
them by those in control. 

( b ) "Their most personal life was affected by the separation 
of the sexes and the prohibition of sexual relations even between 
married couples. 

(c) "Each member had to direct his life according to the divine 
will as it was presented and interpreted to him by the leaders 
themselves. 

f3. Franz Michael, op clt, p. 199. 
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(d) “The fear of this authority and the cruel punishment me¬ 
ted out to all violators of Taiping discipline provided the terror 
necessary to maintain such absolute control.' Mf4 

We have earlier cited Michael's objection to treating Taiping 
as a “peasant revolution", because those who joined Taiping had 
the clear aim of avoiding the peasants' plight and were in search 
of "power, wealth, and official status." How could such people 
tolerate the miserable life of the Taiping so characterized by the 
denial of wealth and freedom and by the reign of terror in 
Michael's own description. Yet, even Michael admits Taiping’a 
mass following, devotion to the cause, disciplined life, and valour in 
fighting. How could this be? Obviously, Michael has judged both 
the Taiping system and the motivation of its followers by the 
individualistic moral standard which is familiar to him and has 
overlooked the Taiping revolutionary spirit which alone could 
produce the appreciation for the non-individualistic collective life 
as well as the endurance of hardship and the self-denial of the 
Taiping followers. 

Michael’s second and more serious charge is that "the Tai- 
pinga did not gain the loyalty of the Chinese peasants as a social 
group" and, in particular, the Taiping did not gain "the support of 
the settled population in areas which they controlled and where 
they would have to build the government." 68 

It is legitimate to criticize, as Michael does, the internal dis¬ 
tension and disarray among the leaders and factions. But the 
Taiping movement nearly recovered from the disastrous massacre 
and split of 1856 and was revitalized under the leadership of Hong 
Renjan and carried on their challenge against the formidable com¬ 
bination of enemies for another decade. This fact itself disproves 
Michael's theory that the Taiping failed to gain popular sppport 
in the areas of their operation. Michael is unjust in putting the 
ultimate blame for failure on Taiping’s totalitarianism. The Taiping 
totalitarianism may have been ruthless and lacked human consider- 

64. Ibid, p. 190. 

65. Ibid , p. 192.195. 
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ation. But, under the circumstances of a life-and-death struggle, 
it could be regarded as a necessary evil which did help galvanize 
all human and material resources to challenge the combination of 
Chinese imperial forces and the forces of foreign imperialism. The 
question of Taiping performance is interlinked with the question 
of opportunities to perform. From the moment the Taiping started 
challenging the imperial order, till their downfall, there was not a 
day when they were not pursued or besieged. This severely res¬ 
tricted Taiping's capacity to implement their programmes. 

Augustus F. Lindley (Chinese name Lin Ling or Lin-le), a 
British sailor who visited the Taiping controlled areas and virtually 
participated in its war efforts during 1859-64, wrote a vivid 
account of the life of the Taiping Heavenly Kindgom. First brought 
out in 1886, the book was re-published by Praeger Publishers, 
New York in 1970 under the old title Tiping tten-kwoh : The 
History of the Ti-ping Revolution . Though not free from exaggera¬ 
tions and inaccuracies, the book provides a true picture of the life 
of the Taiping kingdom—-a kingdom of social justice and moral 
virtues, of vitality, heroism and bravery. The author wrote it to 
deplore the hostility of Britain and other Western powers towards 
the Taiping regime, with the clear conviction that with support 
from Christendom the Taiping Kingdom would have triumphed in 
its challenge against the Manchu empire. This is an additional 
proof of Taiping capability. 

The Taiping's spectacular success in its early years has left an 
impression on its commentators that, after the seizure of Nanjing 
in 1853, the Taiping could have ridden on the tide of victory to 
achieve a more magnificent feat. Thus, the theory has emerged 
that, if the Taiping army had not halted at Nanjing but marched 
on northwards, it could have taken the Manchu capital, Beijing, 
and legitimately overthrown the Manchu dynasty. The entire 
course of Chinese history then would have been different. This 
theory was first advanced by Lindley, who observed: “The Tlen- 
wang [Heavenly King], by settling down at Nanking and commenc¬ 
ing to defend his position, committed a vital error, and one that 
lost him the empire- If, instead of so doing, and affording hil 
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enemies time to rally and recover from their panic and concen¬ 
trate their forces, he had aimed at the once terminal point, Peking, 
beyond all doubt, the very eclat of his victorious march would 
have carried him with an almost resistless triumph into possession 
of the capital and the consequent destruction of the Manchoo 
dynasty would have given him the empire.”*" 

This is as good a theory as any other. When the Taiping 
forces could storm Nanjing they could have stormed Beijing if the 
internal and external situations at that time had remained 
unchanged. However, we have no idea about the Taiping calcula¬ 
tions in settling down at Nanjing. One reason might be that the 
core of the Taiping army was from the sub-tropica! south. It had 
in its retinue a large crowd of women, children and aged people 
who would have found it more difficult to continue the long march 
and acclimatize themselves in the north. Another likely reason for 
their preference for Nanjing might have been its vicinity to for¬ 
eign powers. Most Taiping leaders initially had a kind of illusion 
about the support of the Christian world for their cause. 

A more serious charge is that they were attracted by the 
luxuries and comforts which the Nanjing region offered. It is 
difficult to confirm or disprove the widely circulated charge (by 
Manchu propaganda media and by European accounts) that Hong 
Xiuquan* was a coward, opportunist and a selfish leisure loving 
person, that he indulged in luxuries at Nanjing, that he engineered 
the civil war in the Taiping capital resulting in the murder of two 
of his old associates (Yang Xiuqing and Wei Changhui) and the 
departure of another (Shi Dakai) in addition to the loss of lives of 
veteran fighters and families in thousands. Worse still, Hong has 
been accused of establishing a family rule after the civil war, of 
putting his useless brothers, sons and relatives in key positions 
interfering with the strategies of the fighting wing in which they 
played no role. 

Interestingly, Fan Wenlan, whose Taiping scholarship was of the 
mid-1940s vintage, endorsed the criticisms against Hong Xiuquan. 

66. Lindley , op eit, p. 154. 
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He relied on Li Xiuchengs “confession’' (after being captured by 
the Manchu in 1864) to accuse Hong Xiuquan of allowing his 
family members to conirol power, and to scrap the “sacred treasury" 
and the egalitarian distribution system originally established by 
Yang Xiuqmg, and of jealousy against Li Xiucheng, whom he 
regarded as a brilliant and loyal Taiping fighter. 07 

Incidentally, there was a debate among Chinese historians in 
1965 on the historical role of Li Xiucheng. The majority view was 
that since Li Xiucheng wrote his confession in Manchu confine¬ 
ment, he had virtually betrayed the Taiping cause and should be 
treated as a traitor rather than a hero of the peasants’ revolution. 68 
A fall-out of this debate is the revision of assessment of Hong 
Xiuquan because he was adversely commented upon in Li’s con¬ 
fession. The Taiping Revolution shows this reassessment. The book 
praises Hong Xiuquan as 'a revolutionary leader of the peasantry", 
“a promineiit revolutionary forerunner" and a man who “devoted 
himself to the service of the people to the last, contributing his 
life to their revolutionary cause/’ (p. 152) In the meanwhile, Li 
Xiucheng is branded as “the traitor" who was willing "to sell out 
the revolution to save his own skin." (p. 157) 

In his analysis of the causes of Taiping’s failure, Fan Wenlan 
categorized them into subjective and objective. The subjective 
causes were* (a) factionism—not only among the top leaders but 
also in regional divisions, i.e. the veterans from Guangxi had the 
blue-eyed-boy treatment, while the non-Guangxi fighters were dis¬ 
criminated against; {b ) conservatism—slackening military expedi¬ 
tions and indulging in feudal etiquette after their conquering of 
Nanjing; (c) hedonism —indulging in luxuries and pleasure-seeking 
in Nanjing. All these were regarded by Fan as a shortcoming of 
the peasant class. The two objective causes were: (i) the combina¬ 
tion of the anti-revolutionary forces having surpassed the Taiping 


67. Fan Wenlan, op clt, pp. 140-142. 

68. See C. A. Curwen, Taiping Rebel : The Deposition of Li Hslu-eh'eng, 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1977). 
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revolutionary force; and (If) the absence of an advanced prole¬ 
tarian class in Chinese society to lead the revolution to victory. 69 

The Taiping Revolution echoes Fan's opinions in these words: 
"Because of the historical conditions prevailing in China at that 
time, with the new class force still waiting to be born, the Taiping 
Revolution could not benefit from the leadership of the Chinese 
working class and its Party, so it could neither overcome its weak¬ 
ness, nor completely formulate the strategy and tactics with which 
to vanquish the enemy." (p. 173) 

The premise that the absence of a proletarian class precluded 
the possibility of victory of any peasant revolution in China waa 
endorsed by Mao Zedong and accepted by the historians of main¬ 
land China. To some Western scholars this is unacceptable. 
Vincent Shih observes: "The Communist claim that the [Taiping] 
movement failed because of the lack of proletarian leadership can 
be dismissed without a hearing. The man who led the Chinese 
Communists to power can hardly be described as a proletarian."’ 0 

Shih has not understood the proposition. There ii a lot of 
difference between the proletariat as a class and an individual 
proletarian, and between a class "for itself" and a class "in itself." 
The Marxist premise is that only with the arrival of a modern 
industrial proletarian class (different from the pre-industrial lum¬ 
pen proletariat) is it possible to have a correct leadership of the 
vanguard of the proletariat, i.e. the Communist Party. In concrete 
terms, if the Taiping movement had a Communist Party within it 
the internal mass massacre of 1856 would not have taken placed 
the three isms pointed out by Fan Wenlan would not have raised 
their ugly heads. And there would have been a superior revolu¬ 
tionary ideology free from religious fanaticism and a more rational 
programme free from absolute equalitarianism. 

In a sense, the Communist revolution has avoided the failings 
of the Taiping movement. First, the Taiping land programme, 
though revolutionary in character, was not realistic enough to 

69. Fan Wenlan, op cit t pp. 151-154. 

70. Vincent Shih, op cit t p. XVIII. 
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further the economic devch pment of the rural areas. Mao Zedong 
said in a conference in April, 1948: “There is a kind of thinking 
now current in the countryside which undermines industry and 
commerce and advocates absolute equalitarianism in land distri¬ 
bution. Such thinking is reactionary, backward and retrogressive 
in nature.” 71 According to Liu Da'nian, this was a direct comment 
on the Taiping programme. 7 * Second, another Mao comment of 
1929 can be similarly interpreted as a hindsight based on the Taip¬ 
ing lessons. In this comment Mao spells out the three manifesta¬ 
tions of what he calls “the ideology of roving rebel bands'* (liukou 
sixiang): (a) neglect of “the arduous task of building up base areas 
and establishing the people's political power”, ( b ) neglect the build¬ 
ing up of the military forces of the local inhabitants as an auxi¬ 
liary for the main revolutionary force and (c) the lack of “patience 
to carry on arduous struggles together with the masses*', and the 
keenness “to go to the big cities to eat and drink to the hearts” 
content.” 73 Although the Taiping movement cannot be described as 
the “roving rebel bands”, all these bad tendencies were manifest in 
the Taiping movement. In a way, it was by their being wiser from 
the experience of the Taiping that the Chinese Communists paid 
such great attention to building up “revolutionary base areas” 
(geming genjudi) and mobilizing, to the fullest extent possible, 
support from local inhabitants of whatever areas come under their 
control. If the Taiping had undertaken such arduous tasks, they 
could also have overcome the enemy’s challenge. 

Another “objective cause” of the Taiping failure, according to 
Fan, was the overwhelming challenge of the enemy forces. This has 
hardly been given the academic attention it deserves. Two points 
particularly merit a brief discussion here. 

The first point arises from the following observation in The 
Taiping Revolution. “The Ching government., was already a tool 
for aggression in the hands of Britain, France, Russia, America 

71. Selected Works of Mao % Vol. IV, p. 236. 

72. Liu Da'nian, op clt t p. 57. 

73. Selected Works of Mao t Vol. I, p. 114. 
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and other Western capitalist countries. The foreign invaders feared 
that should the Chinese people overthrow the Ching government, 
the interests they had gained through aggression would be for¬ 
feited, so no sooner had the Taipings established their political 
power, before they had the chance to carry out their great ideal, 
the invaders conspired with the Ching ruling class to strangle the 
Taiping Revolution. Chairman Mao, in summing up the historical 
lessons of China's democratic revolution, has pointed out: ‘‘Earlier 
revolutions failed in China because imperialism strangled them*../* 
(pp. 171-72) This is a blunt assertion which eminent Western 
specialists on Taiping can seldom endorse. In a book designed 
specially to discuss Taiping interactions with Western powers (Cf. 
The Taiping Rebellion and the Western Powers: A Comprehensive 
Survey), Professor Ssu-yu Teng harps on an ambiguous note of 
Western sympathy mingling with Western aggression vis-a-vis the 
Taiping. In analysing the motives of the Western powers* ultimate 
renunciation of “neutrality** and participation in the Manchu sup¬ 
pression campaign against the Taiping, Teng itemizes the following 
five considerations. 


First, the primary motive was “protection of British commer¬ 
cial interests including opium, the import of which was then in¬ 
creasing.*' However, Teng considers it an imaginary fear on the 


part of Britain, because “up to 1862, the Taiping did not seriously 
disrupt trade.*' Second, Western powers wanted “to show a favour¬ 
able response to Peking's conciliatory policy*’ after signing the 
Treaties of Beijing in 1863. Third, Western powers wanted “to stop 
the destruction wrought by the Taipings.*’ However, according to 
ITeng, the reports about the Taiping destructiveness that circulated 
at that time were “somewhat exaggerated’’ and the fact was that 
Western troops in China were no less destructive than the Taip¬ 
ings. Fourth, Western powers resented “the Taipings* attitude of 
superiority/ 1 Fifth, Great Britain's “political ambition" was “to 
c^rry out a third stage of intervention by fighting the rebels in 
htanking and other areas in the interior, finishing the whole job of 
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suppressing the Taipings for China’ 1 and to earn the gratitude of 
Prince Gong of the Manchu court. 74 

It may seem uncharitable if we dismiss all these as non-moti¬ 
ves. But, it would be difficult to believe that alter all the wanton 
military aggressions which Britain had committed against China 
during the hirst and Second Opium Wars (in Ib40-i2 and 1856- 
60), and after such shocking atrocities aud destruction wrought by 
the British and French troops in Beiijrg in 1860, the Western 
powers, particularly fiiitain, were still so rational and humane as 
Teng describes them. Actually, Teng doubis his own analysis and 
keeps on qualifying and contradicting it. Throughout bis buck there 
is an unmistakable sympathy for the Taiping and on many occa¬ 
sions the author comes very close to demonstrating the Western 
or rather British aggressiveness against the movement. It is Teng's 
hesitation to describe it as “aggression” which resulted in the con¬ 
fusing analysis cited above. 

Much as Teng has been reluctant to see, the facts were that 
the British government adopted an attitude of sham neutrality and 
was both openly and secretly helping the Manchu government to 
suppress the Taiping movement. Lindley, an eyewitness of the then 
Cluna scene, has disclosed that a number of important British 
officers. (Admiral Hope, Generals Siaveley, Michael and Broun, 
Major Gordon, Captain Stack, Dr. Marcartney) actively supported 
the Manchu campaign against the Taiping. 

Lindley also unmasked the true nature of British “neutrality” 
by pointing out the following fact: an Englishman, White, was sen¬ 
tenced by the British Consular Court of Shanghai for three years 1 
imprisonment for helping the Taiping force and thus violating the 
“Ordinance of Neutrality” declared by Sir John Bowring, British 
plenipotentiary in China, in 1855. White died in prison. Later, 
when the House of Commons took up the case and some member 
of Parliament wanted to move for the prosecution of those British 
nationals who had equally violated the “ordinance of neutrality” by 
helping the Manchu side to fight the Taiping, the British govem- 

74. S.Y. Teng, op eit , pp. 312-314. 
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ment hurriedly passed an “Ordinance in Council” condoning all 
those who “may have assisted, or may hereafter assist, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Emperor of China”, but rendering it liable to punish¬ 
ment those ‘levy war, or take part in any operations of war against 
the Emperor of China.” 

Finally in 1864, the British Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
the same leader who presided over Britain's interference policy in 
China during the First Opium War, blatantly justified the British 
attitude to help Manchu suppression of the Taiping. He declared 
in the Parliament: “We interfered in the affairs of China; and why? 
Because our treaty rights were endangered and our national 
interests were at stake.” He added: “I say it is the duty of this 
country to endeavour by all ihe means in her power to extend her 
commerce.” 76 

This makes it amply clear that Britain's China policies were 
motivated by her selfish interests, an important part of which was 
“commerce” including opium. Teng is wrong in saying that Britain 
should have had no ground to fear that her trade would be threa- 
L tened by the Taiping activities. Fan Wenlan has cited some 
statistics which show that the imports of opium into Shanghai 
declined from 33,700 chests in 1859 tn 28,400 chests in 1860 when 
the Taiping army extended their operations to the vicinity of 
Shanghai. Fan also points out that, because opium was prohibited 
in the Taiping Kingdom, the import of opium into Shanghai 
(which was meant to be distributed in the Yangtse valley, a part 
of which was under the control of Taiping) never reached 50 
per cent of the previous level of import during the Taiping 
period. 71 Lindley has narrated additional evidence of the close link 
between British hostility towards Taiping and her opium interests. 
The notorious leading opium agency, Dent & Co. was one of the 
British institutions which cried vociferously against the Taiping 
regime for a good reason. Lindley himself saw the Dent Company's 
opium ship Nimrod anchoring at Wuhu, the important Taiping 


75. Dudley, op cit, pp. 700-702, 760, 766. 

76. Fan WenJan, op cit , p. 128. 
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controlled port in Anhui along the Yang'.se, for six months in the 
vain hope of expanding the Company’s opium trade. Hence, its 
animosity against Taiping. 77 

It may be relevant to mention here the infamous episode of 
the Lay-Osbom flotilla which was ordered in 1861 but was rejected 
by the Manchu government in 1863 shortly after its arrival from 
England due to the undue arrogance of both H.N. Lay and Cap¬ 
tain Sherald Osborn. At a time when all the Western powers were 
pressurizing the defeated Manchu government and when the 
French ambassador, Baron J.B.L. Gros, had actually demanded 
an order for warships and armaments from the Manchu Foreign 
Office (known as Zongli Yamen or Tsungli Yamen)in his interview 
with Prince Gong, the British coaxing of the Chinese to order for 
a British fleet is a rare feat in the history of international relations. 
The purchase was initiated by Robert Hart, the famous British 
Inspector-General of China’s Maritime Customs, who vividly 
described to Prince Gong how effectively the British warships could 
be employed against the Taiping amphibian force. When the Prince 
expressed the Manchu financial difficulties, Hart suggested that the 
Manchu government could issue licences to the opium dealers by 
levying 45 taels per licence, which could easily fetch the requisite 
amount, which ran into several hundred thousand taels of silver. 
The Chinese government gladly accepted the suggestion. 78 Hart’s 
diplomatic mastery also exposed the British intentions in China at 
that time, viz. to expand the opium trade as well as to rescue the 
decadent Chinese government, so that not only all the existing 
concessions could be maintained, but Britain could exact further 
advantages from Beijing’s unpatriotic policies. 

Though the Taiping leaders did not realize it their challenge 
to the decadent and unpatriotic Beijing government indirectly 
threatened the “rights” and “interests” of the Western powers, 

77. Lind Icy, op cit , p. 561. 

78. Joint memorial by Yuun (Prince Gong), Guiliang, Wenxiang dated 
Beijing. 7 July, 1861, cited in Institute of Modem History (comp), Yangwu 
Y undong (Source Materials for the Study of the Self-Strengthening Movement), 
(Shanghai, 11>6J) P vo , U,pp. 222-223. 
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particularly Britain. The “brave new world” now joined bands with 
China’s ancien regime to work for the downfall of the unpreceden¬ 
ted revolutionary movement. It was hard for it to survive, parti¬ 
cularly when the leaders of the movement failed to size up the 
pr'wer of their foe. 

1 he second point, arising from our previous discussion cf the 
objective causes of the Taiping failure, concerns the real strength 
of China s old order which the Taiping heroes had challenged. 
This old order not only survived the Taiping challenge but was 
able to put down two equally widespread rebellions, the Nian and 
the Muslim rebellions which were virtually extensions of the 
Taiping movement. Not only that, the successful quelling of all 
these rebellious created a historical phenomenon (and this is also 
a matter of academ.c controversy) known as the Tongzhi Resto¬ 
ration. The post-rebellion Manchu dynasty emerged as an appar¬ 
ently strong power until its image was destroyed in the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894 95. 

This phenomenon provides food for thought to the historians. 
Professur Philip Kuhn cf Chicago University (now at HavardJ is 
one of the few scholars who have dwelt upon this topic. He thinks 
he has discovered the source of strength of China’s old order. 
Kuhn observes: “the Chinese state, along with its Manchu over- 
lords, was enabled to survive because significant segments of the 
elite identified the dynasty's interests with their own took the lead 
in suppressing the dynasty's domestic enemies. The fact that the 
d>nasty was thereby enabled to outlive its mid-century crisis by 
nearly fifty years points unmistakably to the toughness and resili¬ 
ency of the Chinese social and political orders and further, to the 
persisting power and cohesion of the elite. The victory of the elite., 
can also be seen as an indication that the foundations upon which 
the traditional state rested were yet firm; and that the specific 
•modern’ factors that were to shake these foundations in later 
decades had yet to work a decisive change in the direction of 
Chinese history ..we can reasonably seek the beginnings of the old 
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order's decline no earlier than 18M, the year the Taiping Rebellion 
was destroyed.** 71 

According to Philip Kuhn, although the Taiping army caught 
the Manchu rulers unawares And exposed their weaknesses, they 
were ultimately no match to the Chinese gentry military forces 
founded by two talented elite. Zeng Guofan and Hu Linyi, after a 
mode originally invented bv a Ming general Qi Jiguang in the 16th 
cen f urv. The characteristics of the gentry-led army were: (i) the 
entire rank and file were specially recruited and trained by the 
leadership: and (if) the army infrastructure was built on clan 
relationship combining with *he teacher disciple formation among 
superior and inferior officers in the Confucinn spirit. It was this 
combination which wrought the ruin of the Taiping. 

Kuhn’s premise has certain defects. First, he has over-empha¬ 
sized the merits of the social militarization system and overlooked 
the fact that one of the decisive factors of Zeng Guofan’s victory 
over the Taiping was the huge meterial resources under h : s control. 
At that time, the areas free from Taiping influence were still 
effectively controlled hv the authorities. The landlord-dominated 
ruling elite was united in feeing the Taiping threat to their 
existence. Zeng not only had generous support from the revenues 
of several provincial governments, but collected donations from 
the merchants of the treaty ports, particularly Shanghai. As a 
result, the anti-Taiping fighters were much better fed, clad and 
armed than their opponents. This material factor complemented by 
Zeng’s indoctrination and propaganda created the high morale 
of his troops. Tt was a life-and-death struggle between the old 
order and its destroyer. When the old order grasped the urgency 
of the situation and staked its fortune to destroy its enemy, it 
gained an edge over the latter. 

Second, Kuhn’s dispensation of the class factor in his analysis 
diminishes the strength of his argument. Here, there are two allied 
questions: (1) who were the fighters in Zeng’s army, and (2) for 

79. Philip A. Kuhn, Rebellion and Its Enemies in Late Imperial China: Milita¬ 
risation and Social Structure, 1796-l&64 t (Harvard Univ. Press, 1970), pp. 7-1. 
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what were they fighting? Few landlords had enlisted themselves 
into the anti-Taiping ranks, which were filled up by the peasants 
and lumpen-proletariat and mostly from Zeng's home province, 
Hunan. They followed Zeng in pursuit of the Taiping, partly 
because there was a regional affinity among themselves, but more 
importantly because they were mercenaries fighting for a reward. 
In the opposite camp, the Taiping soldiery also belonged to the 
peasantry and the lumpen-proletariat. They came from various 
provinces and were drawn together neither by regional affinity 
(although regional sentiments still existed among them) nor by any 
award. They fought for a common ideology—a common goal. 
When these two camps of armed peasants met. the latter naturally 
were superior to the former in moral qualities. Had the Taiping 
mounted, like their Communist successors did, a psychological 
campaign aiming at explaining to their peasant brethren in the 
enemy camp what their purpose was in the war, thev could have 
demorolized Zeng's army. Ironically, it was Zeng Guofan who 
used the propaganda strategy against the Taiping camp And the 
Taiping’s internal strife in addition to discrimination against the 
non-Guangxi soldiers (the regional parochialism was a lapse, but 
not by design) developed such a feud among the Taiping rank and 
file that some of them deserted to the enemy camp and fought 
their former comrades ferociously. 

So, the resilience of China's old order cannot be overstressed. 
As we have said earlier, the Manchu dynasty had not yet reached 
the declining stage when the Taiping roie, and -he socio-political 
structure of the ruling elite still had the vitality to mobilize 
resources to put down the rebellions. On the other hand, the 
peasant movement of the Taiping had its weaknesses and could 
not fulfil its historical mission to destory the old order. There was 
a multiple combination of factors at work apart from the gentry 
militarization institutions highlighted by Kuhn. Six decades later, 
when these factors changed, the gentry militarization institutions 
(including iuanlian boojia which Kuhn has specially commended) 
began to lose their effectiveness in the suppression of the Commun- 
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iit rebellion. Chiang Kai-shek tried to emulate Zeng Guofan and 
Qi Jiguang but in vain. 

In this essay we have highlighted certain issues for discussion. 
We have chosen these issues because of divergent views about 
them in scholarly circles which not only provide scope for discuss¬ 
ion but are areas of confusion, especially for the uninitiated. 

There has been a tendency among the students of Taiping to 
divide their study of this event into separate compartments (such 
as the causes of Taiping uprising, its nature, the causes of its 
failure, its impact, etc.) without first understanding the event as an 
undivided whole. Such compartmentalization only restricts one’s 
vision. The Taiping Revolution (which is written to introduce the 
event and not to initiate the readers into pedantry) balances the 
piecemeal approach to the subject. 

All historians need to have a framework of mind to develop 
their historical perspective in viewing all events of history. For 
understanding the Taiping movement, such a framework is all the 
more essential. After delving into existing historiograhhy, students 
of Taiping, including this author, find a variety of frameworks in 
operation, which inevitably leads to complexity and confusion. The 
Taiping historians have not even agreed on terminology—some 
call Taiping a "rebellion,*' others call it a "revolution.” It is 
important for each student to have his or her own perspective, 
instead of adopting others’ without critical analysis. The main aim 
of this essay in presenting divergent perspectives before the readers 
without elaborate discussion is to avoid conditioning the readers’ 
minds. 

To Indian students, the Taiping movement is not an entirely 
strange historical phenomenon. The issues involved in the Taiping 
event such as tenantry, sharecropping, land annexation, pauperi¬ 
zation of peasantry, armed peasant rebellion, interpretations of 
religion, etc. have also existed in India’s historical reality. The 
more important identity between India and China is that both the 
countries have, for thousands of years, been agriculture-oriented, 
with the peasantry forming the foundations of the two societies. 
This makes it possible to evolve a proper Indian perspective on 
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Taiping which should be different from both the Chinese and the 
Western perspectives. 

We have mentioned, without spelling out the details, the 
Indian inspired “little tradition** in China from which the Taiping 
movement took its birth. The discussion can best be followed up 
by Indian scholarship. An investigation of the migration of folklore 
from India to China, and a good comparative study of the impact 
of the d/frtrmfl-defeating-evil ideology in both India and China, 
will not only be fascinating in themselves but could enhance our 
understanding of the Taiping movement. 

The rebellion or-revolution issue is a new area for investiga¬ 
tion. The significance of this issue is clearly linked with another 
prevailing issue, i.e. the dynastic cycle. Fresh ideas and new pre¬ 
mises on these issues will help us diminish the Western prejudice 
about the changclessness of Chinese historical developments. 

The Taiping ideology has embodied both the elements of Sino- 
Western cultural conflict and confluence. The Taiping’s acceptance 
of Christianity, however perverted it might be, should be viewed 
in the light of the later anti-Christian feelings among the Chinese 
masses. To date there is no satisfactory study of the Sino-Western 
cultural interaction which is free from either the superiority-inferi¬ 
ority formula (i.e. the bankruptcy of the Chinese superiority- 
complex vis-a-vis Western culture turning into an inferiority 
comp'ex) advanced by some Western scholars, or the teacher- 
attacking-student perspective (i.e. student China willing to learn 
from teacher West, but the teacher continuing to attack the 
student) propounded by Mao Zedang. A balanced theory in this 
respect should appreciate the positive side of both Western and 
Chinese cultures. This will lead to a healthier cultural exchange 
between China and the West. 

In many ways, the Taiping movement was the precursor of 
the Chinese Communist movement. There is need for a good 
comparative study of the two. The comparison can extend to such 
issues like the borrowing of Western ideoloy, the mobilization of 
peasant power, the fighting organization and its life, the land and 
other economic programmes, egalitarianism, puritanism, and 
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women’s emancipation. The Taiping movement is regarded by 
some scholars as a model of a failed revolution, while the Commun¬ 
ist movement is regarded as an established model of a successful 
revolution. The comparison between the “failure" and "success," 
and the inquiry about how the "success" has benefited from the 
"failure" is of academic value. When we close the book The 
Taiping Revolution, its concluding sentence (the voice of those who 
consider themselves as the descendants of the Taiping heroes) still 
lingers in the mind: "The martyrs of the Taiping Heavenly King¬ 
dom will never be forgotten." (p. 178) 
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A NEW LOOK AT PEASANT REBELLIONS 

IN CHINA* 


At last I perceive that in revolutions the supreme power rests 
with the most abandoned. 


—GEORGE JACQUES DANTON 


George Jacques Danton (1759-94) was one of the most aban¬ 
doned in 18th-century France, for whose sake he lost his head on 
the guillotine in the French Revolution. The supreme power 
sensed by him was not an illusion. 

Today, almost two hundred years after the exit of Danton, we 
need to recall his historical perspective when we deal with the 
popular movements of 19th-century China as an academic subject. 
The want of such a perspective in some contemporary studies 
struck me when I examined the historiography on the Taiping 
Movement (1850-64) two years ago (see my article “Chinese 
Peasant War for Taiping Dreams” in China Report , Vol. XVI, 
No. 3, May-June 1978, pp. 8-39).** My syndromic analysis at 
that time also lacked a perspective. I shall make amends for this 
in this essay. 

I 

Danton’s words make one feel haunted by the ghost of a 
historical mass movement. The ghost cries: “Have you realized my 

•This article was written in 1979, and published in China Report , Vol. 
XVI, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1980). 

• •See antea, pp. 443*497. 
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supreme power?” Often our pedantic approach to an earth- 
shaking event of our ancestor's time only exposes our callousness 
towards the faceless heroism of history. The Taiping Movement 
was a much more explosive and exciting epic than the French 
Revolution. But, unlike the French Revolution, it was an epic 
written by faceless heroes. The different fates met by the two 
movements can be spelt out. We often hear people say that if 
there had been no French Revolution, there would be no era of 
democracy today. Have we heard a similar assertion that without 
the Taiping Movement there could not have been China's present 
innings of revolutionary transformation? 

No one can say for certain that the Taiping Movement has not 
contributed to the new China today as greatly as the French Revo¬ 
lution has contributed to the modern democratic era. So, Taiping’s 
facelessness is not because of its failure; it could have gained the 
image of the French Revolution in Chinese history if contemporary 
academic attention had not been entirely absorbed by the dazzling 
achievement of China's second innings of peasant revolution by 
Mao Zedong. It is this second innings which has not only 
eclipsed the glory of the first (the Taiping) but has metabolized its 
image. The memory of Taiping, thus, fades in the absent-minded¬ 
ness of the academics. 

The rediscovery of the apparently lost power of the Taiping 
Movement is not an impossible task. It is already emerging from 
two trends of studies, one in the Western world and the other in 
China itself These two trends offer two perspectives which can en¬ 
liven pedantic studies of 19th-century China's popular movements. 

The first approach emerges from a general discussion of pea¬ 
sant rebellions in Asia by Donald S. Zagoria. In his article 
published not long ago and entitled "Asian Tenancy System and 
Communist Mobilization of the Peasantry” 1 Zagoria implicitly sees 
the inevitability of the peasant movement like that of Taiping 
through his very refreshing ecological analysis. He convincingly 

1. In Joho Wilson Lewis (ed), Peasant Rebellion and Communist Revo¬ 
lution in Asia (Stanford, 1976), pp. 29-60. 
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demonstrates that a peasant rebellion of the Taiping type was 
an inevitable outcome of “Monsoon Asia”. For want of a 
better description, we call this approach the Monsoon Asia 
perspective. The second approach is the peasant war approach 
which has been a well-focused theme among the historians of the 
People's Republic of China. Both the syndromic approaches need 
to be seriously tested by students of the Taiping Movement. 

Zagoria's Monsoon Asia perspective may be briefly summa¬ 
rized. China, the geographical theatre which staged the Taiping re¬ 
bellion, is a part of Monsoon Asia, one of the wettest on earth. The 
wetness of the region which had given birth and sustained the Tai¬ 
ping Movement was irrigated by two of the best rivers of the world, 
the Yangtse and the Pearl, in addition to abundant rainfall. This 
made it possible for the cultivation of the world's famous “rice 
economy” which was highlighted by intensive utilization of farm¬ 
land and a dense population. Then the vicious chain-reactions 
started. Increasing population resulted in increasing land hunger 
(land decreasing in the land-population ratio), which in turn led to 
fragmentation of land holdings. This brought about the weeding 
out process of the small holdings, and started the progression of 
proletarianization of the peasants. 

On the other hand, land amalgamation in Monsoon China, 
coupled with a proto-capitalist development of urbanization, 
created widespread absentee or parasitic landlordism. Thus, the 
concentration of population in Monsoon China gave birth to the 
twin concentration of proletarianized peasant and parasitic land¬ 
lords. Social relation between the two were maintained by the 
institution of tenancy and other forms of share-cropping marked 
by ruthless exploitation. 

An ideal revolutionary crisis already existed. But, with the 
socio-psychological “peasant isolation”, the tranquillity of Monsoon 
China was maintained like a lake of still water on top of an active 
volcano. Several potential factors could help overcome the 
peasant isolation and inject a demand for change among the 
socially and economically abandoned, included peasant radicalism 
or peasant revolutionary consciousness. Although Zagoria sees 
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the validity of the triple aspects —physical, social and mental—of 
peasant isolation which hamper their mobilization into a revolution¬ 
ary movement as postulated by Marx, he thinks it possible to end 
the isolation through impact of a combination of forces such as 
population pressure, developed communications, education and 
modern organization. 

Zagoria also itemizes the social, psychological, political and 
technical conditions for organization of the peasantry for a 
successful revolutionary movement. The social conditions are: 
(a) a large class of landless and land-poor peasants in a tenancy 
system; ( b) heavy pressure on land and (c) the existence of 
rural intelligentsia. The psychological conditions are: (a) 
peasants' dissatisfaction with the status quo and demand for 
change and (fi) peasants' awareness of parasitism of the 
landlords and the bankruptcy of the rural power structure. The 
political conditions are: (a) the role of midwifery revolution¬ 
ary organizations (such as the communist party) and (b) weaken¬ 
ing of the rural elite. The technical conditions are: (a) organiza¬ 
tional skills of the peasantry and (6) organizational skills of the 
revolutionary movement. All these are the “prerequisites of 
conflict group formation** to realize the Marxist goal of tranform- 
ing the peasantry from a “class in inself" to a “class for itself". 

Zagoria, who believes in “a perfect correlation between econo¬ 
mic grievances and peasant unrest" in Monsoon Asia, provides a 
good theoretical framework to understand the nature of the Taiping 
Movement. The framework greatly helps answer questions like: 
Was the Taiping Movement a revolution or, as some argue, a mere 
“rebellion"? Was it a peasants' movement or a sham peasant 
movement? Where from came the magic power which, in a short 
span of a couple of years, suddenly transformed an originally 
pacific religious organization (the God-Worshippers' Society) 
founded by a Confucian scholar (Hong Xiuquan) into a political 
hurricane which dealt a fatal blow at the ancien regime and hit 
the Manchu Empire to a humpty-dumpty fall? How did it happen 
that the Taiping Movement which had shown such earthshaking 
power in the 1850s suddenly collapsed in early 1860s? What was 
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its historical significance? 

The Monsoon Asia perspective, of course, does not answer 
all these questions. We have to turn to the other alternative pers¬ 
pective for insight. In peasant war perspective, we have a rich 
stock of research works. In seventeen years between 1949 and 
1966, an impressive record was created by the academics of the 
People's Republic of China in their studies of the peasant wars in 
Chinese history. Three thousand research papers were written, fifty 
kinds of collections of source materials in addition to one hundred 
odd general books on the subject were published, and seventy to 
eighty conferences and symposia at the national level were held to 
deliberate on the peasant wars. 1 

If the Monsoon Asia perspective, serves to widen our hori¬ 
zontal vistas by projecting on the panoramic canvas of the ecologi¬ 
cal and sociological background of the peasant rebellion, the 
peasant war perspective ghelps broaden our vertical vision 
by linking the Taiping Movement with both its predecessors 
and successors covering the long span of more than two thousand 
years from the first large scale peasant rebellion at the end of the 
3rd century b.c. down to the communist movement which over¬ 
threw the Kuomintang government in 1949. With the broadened 
historical vision, we are told to view the Taiping Movement not 
as an event of only fifteen years but as a part of the struggle of 
Chinese peasantry for hundreds and thousands of years and not 
merely as a happening of mid-19th century but as one of the 
runners of a long relay race. One Chinese historian, Mou Anshi, 
points out: “Viewing from the entire process of historical develop¬ 
ments of the peasant wars in China over more than two thousand 
years, the Taiping Revolution was the highest peak of peasant 
revolution in Chinese history.*' 1 This observation highlights the 

2. Liu Zhongri and Zhou Shaoqu&n, “Shiqioian Zhongguo nongmin 
zhanzheng de yanjiu" (Studies on the history of Chinese peasant wars during 
seventeen years) in Zhongguo nongmin zhanzheng shl luncong (Symposia on 
the history of peasant wars in China), Vol. I, (Shanxi, 1979), pp. 33-34. 

3. Mou Anshi, **Lun Zhongguo jindai nongmin geming zhanzheng de 
lishi zuoyong” (On the role of peasant wars in China's modern history) in 
Zhongguo nongmin zhanzheng shl luncong. Vol. I, p. 92. 
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perspective of the peasant war approach. By treating the Taiping 
Movement as the high tide of China’s innumerable peasant wars in 
history, the study of all previous peasant wars becomes an integral 
part of the study of Taiping. 


II 

Unlike the Zagoria approach, a non-Marxist view emphasizing 
the organizational aspect of social development, the Chinese his* 
torical circles have by and large adopted the Marxist framework 
in their study of the peasant wars. However, the Chinese commun¬ 
ist historical analyses in general and their studies of the peasant 
wars in particular, seem to show differences from the classical 
Marxist approach. People often brand the fresh Chinese approach 
as Maoist. 

Maurice Meisner's remark about Mao standing Marx on his 
head should be taken with a sense of humour. Otherwise, there 
is the risk of exaggerating the Maoist deviation from classi¬ 
cal Marxism. The Chinese communist historians basically employ 
Marxist methodology in studying the peasant rebellions in Chinese 
history. The starting point of their approach is the five-phased 
social evolution (from the primitive communist to the slave to the 
feudal, to the capitalist and to the socialist society) with the 
progressive productive forces struggling against the reactionary 
relations of production and finally elevating the mode of produc¬ 
tion from a lower to a higher stage. The historical stage set for 
the study of peasant wars was the feudal society. 

Like all good Marxist analysts, Chinese historians follow the 
Marxist manual to examine the basic contradictions in the feudal 
society. Since the feudal mode of production dominated for two 
thousand years in Chinese history, this long span of history is 
viewed as three stages of an on-going course of very slow social 
and economic development. In the beginning and middle stages 
(which correspond to the time space between the Warring States 
period and the middle of Ming Dynasty, i.e. the 4th century B.c. 
to the 15th century a.d. with the beginning of Tang Dynasty or the 
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7th century as the dividing line), the feudal system was establish¬ 
ing, developing and consolidating itself in China. The feudal 
mode of production saw both harmony and conflict between the 
productive force and the relations of production. The peasants 
played a dual role in this historical stage. On the one hand, they 
did not represent a new mode of production. On the other hand, 
as the oppressed and exploited strata of the society, they were the 
fundamental revolutionary class. Their incessant wars and other 
forms of rebellion helped to regulate the relationship between the 
productive forces and relations of production, and thus inject 
vitality into the feudal socio-economic order. 

In the last stage of China's feudal society (corresponding to 
the space between the 15th-16th century a.d. and 1840), the feudal 
mode of production was disintegrating along with a gradual growth 
of capitalist economic elements in China. There emerged the 
social force which represented the rudiments of capitalism, i.e. the 
town folks. But their influence was negligible and they were yet 
to distinguish themselves as a political force in Chinese society. 
The basic contradiction of the Chinese society at this stage remain¬ 
ed that between the peasants and the feudal lords. The peasants 
remained the fundamental revolutionary class. The peasant wars 
during this period still belonged to the category of the traditional 
peasant wars and could not take the mode of production to a 
higher form of development. The task of destroying China's feudal 
order bad to fall upon the bourgeois democratic revolution. 4 

The Taiping Movement falls out of these three stages. For, it 
broke out after the Opium War (18)0-42) when China met with its 
semi-colonial fate and the task of China's revolution was compli¬ 
cated by the appearance of the new enemy of imperialism. It was 
against this socio-political background that Mao Zedong enunciated 
the new phase of democratic revolution in lieu of the classical 

4. Tong Chao, “Cong Zhocgguo fengjian shehui jiben maodun de bian- 
hua kan nongmio gcming zhanzheng de liahi zuoyong" (Viewing (he historical 
role of peasant wars through the spectrum of ihe changes of basic contradic¬ 
tions in China's feudal society) in Zkongiito nongmin zhanzheng shl luneong , 
v ol. I, pp. 50-33. 
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Marxist formulation of bourgeois revolution as a solution to the 
basic contradictions within the feudal society. The latest opinion 
among Chinese historians is to place the Taiping in the category 
of China's democratic revolution, while still viewing it as the high 
tide of the historical development of peasant wars. In a speech 
addressed to the seminar on Taiping (held at Shanghai/Nanjing in 
1979?) Liu Da'nian, Director of the Institute of the Study of 
Modern History in the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
Beijing, observed that the Taiping should be examined through the 
spectrum of democratic revolution which lasted one hundred and 
ten years from the Opium War till the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China. Although the old democratic revolution 
(marked by the absence of proletarian leadership), consisting of the 
Taiping, the Boxer and the 1911 Revolution, failed te deliver 
China from the clutches of feudal and imperial forces, its successor 
— the new democratic revolution—from the May Fourth Movement 
(1919) onwards (after the emergence of the proletariat on the 
political stage) achieved the deliverance within the short period of 
thirty years. But the victory of 1949 belonged to both the old and 
new democratic revolutions. “By putting all the struggles of one 
hundred and ten years together, we solved the problem of anti- 
imperialism and anti-feudalism.” 1 

According to the peasant war approach, one cannot under¬ 
stand the nature of the Taiping Movement without gaining an in¬ 
sight into the nature of Chinese feudal society. Once again, in 
consonance with the textbook Marxist postulation, the Chinese his¬ 
torians tell us to look at the Chinese feudal society from the angles 
of the ownership of the means of production, relationships between 
different social strata and distribution of social wealth. The 
nature of Chinese feudal society was highlighted by three ingre¬ 
dients: (i) the feudal land-ownership, (ii) the personal appendage 
of the peasants to their feudal lords and (iii) the exploitation of 
both the peasants’ necessary labour and surplus labour by their 

5. Liu Da’oian, "Guanyu lishi qianjin de dongli wenti" (On the motive 
foicea of historical progress) in Jirudaishi yonjlu (Studies of modern history), 
No. 1 (1979), pp. 62-63. 
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feudal lords through various forms of taxation and exaction. These 
three basic parameters varied in the three different stages of the 
two-thousand-year-old Chinese feudal society. 

In the initial stages of Chinese feudal society (4th century B.c. 
to 7th century a.d.), there was a high degree of concentration of 
land in the hands of feudal gentry lords who enjoyed political, 
social and economic privileges through their hereditary possession 
of government positions and land-ownership in addition to over- 
lordship vis-a-vis the peasant labour. Within this ruling elite there 
was fierce struggle leading to further amalgamation of land and 
intensification of exploitation and repression. This phenomenon 
disturbed the balance between the three traditional land-ownerships 
of the state (imperial family), the landlords and the peasants—with 
the fast expansion of the landlords' ownership at the cost of 
the peasants' ownership. Many peasant families were rendered 
landless and homeless, and became the floating population. It 
was this floating population which organized and participated in 
large-scale peasant wars. 

The appendage of the peasants to their feudal lords was no 
less a social evil. The law of the state protected the feudal lords' 
domination over the personal freedom of the peasants under their 
control. Exploitation, centred around the share-cropping institu¬ 
tion, was compounded by innumerable additional forms of 
exaction, reducing the peasants' socio-economic status to semi¬ 
serfdom. 

Against such a social background, the peasant wars during 
this period always spear-headed against the bad and cruel feudal 
lords and the infinite infringement of individual liberty and rights. 
The peasants demanded alleviation from feudal repression and 
exploitation and rights and opportunities for livelihood. By the 
beginning of the Tang Dynasty (7th century), the dominating here¬ 
ditary gentry feudal-lord families began to decline, as the famous 
lines of a Tang poem testify; 

No longer flocking the eaves as of old 

Of the rich , distinguished and noble household 
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Are the happy swallows in the springtide. 

Nowadays they find it much merrier 

To enter the house of a commoner. 

In the middle stage of the feudal society (7th to 15th century) 
in China, barbarous repression and ruthless exploitation had given 
way to a comparatively moderate feudal order. The peasant families 
found a place in the government registers in their own right (while 
they had been registered as appendages of the families of feudal 
lords earlier). The lord-slave relationship in the society was trans¬ 
formed into the relationship between landowners and tenants. 
There was punishment for landlords who beat the tenants to death. 
There was also a reduction of exaction on the peasantry. Of 
course, the personal liberty and rights of the peasants were hardly 
sacrosanct. And the peasants remained constant targets of 
exploitation and repression. 

The period was marked by increased social mobility, which in 
turn generated a popular desire for equality and equitable share of 
privileges. This desire inspired some of the leaders and followers 
of the peasant wars during this period. Towards the end of the 
Tang Dynasty, two famous leaders of peasant wars, Wang Xianzhi 
(who rose in 874 and died in battle in 878), and Huang Chao (who 
rose in 875 and died in battle in 883 after occupying the imperial 
capital, Chang'an, for three years in 880-82) used the terms of 
“junping" (equality), “tianbu” (literally, “Heaven amends”) and 
“Chongtian” (literally “breaking the Heaven”) in their self- 
proclaimed honorific titles. The emergence of the ideal of equality 
marked a significant enhancement of the Chinese peasants' 
revolutionary consciousness. 

In the last stage of feudal society (15th century to 1840), the 
domination of the feudal lords over the personal liberty of the peas¬ 
ants diminished further and the imperial government further ration¬ 
alized the system of taxation. The peasants' enthusiasm in product¬ 
ivity enhanced and there was a gradual development of the rudi¬ 
ments of capitalist economy. The feudal order had passed its prime 
in China but was far from dying. On the contrary, the landlords 
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were attracted by the new standards of material life created by 
urbanization and improved handicraft skills and became ever more 
greedy and parasitic. This, in turn, sharpened the basic contradic¬ 
tions between the landlords and the peasants and infuriated the 
latter to rise in arms. 

The progress of the times gradually taught the Chinese pea¬ 
santry the importance of landownership to their well-being. Their 
rebel leaders finally addressed themselves to the task of revolu¬ 
tionizing the landownership system, and hit the nail of the peasant 
rebellion on the head. When Li Zicheng (1605-45) rose with his 
peasant army to tumble down the Ming Dynasty in 1643, he raised 
the slogan of 4 juntian mianliang" (equal distribution of land and 
exemption of grain-tribute). The Chinese peasantry had advanced 
to the verge of becoming a ‘‘class for itself".• 

We have just summarized the peasant war perspective. Before 
we probe the Chinese historians* analytical mind vis-a-vis the 
Taiping Movement, it may not be out of place to introduce the 
focal points which figured in academic debates among Chinese 
scholars pertaining to the peasant wars. There were three hotly 
debated questions: 

(1) Whether the peasant wars were consciously anti-feudal in 
nature? 

(2) Could the peasant wars lead to the establishment of a 
genuine regime of, by and for the peasants? 

(3) What was the peasant rebels* understanding of the imper¬ 
ial power? 

Opinions were divided among Chinese historians on these ques¬ 
tions. The most debated question over the years was that of the na¬ 
ture of the peasant wars. There were three schools of thought. The 
first school was of the opinion that in the feudal society, no peasant 
war could be consciously opposed to the feudal order. This was 
because : 

(a) The peasantry was a "class in itself" unable to understand 
its own class interest; 

6. Tong Ch«o, loc clt, pp. 54-*7. 
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(6) The peasants were small owners and small producers who 
were not hostile to the private ownership of land. 

(c) The peasant rebels had no other than the feudal ideology 
to fall back upon when they had to deal with political issues. 

The second school thinks that only in the last stage of the 
feudal society, when the peasants raised the demand for equal dis¬ 
tribution of land and social wealth, did peasant wars become con¬ 
sciously opposed to the feudal sytstem. The third school which 
represents the majority opinion of Chinese historians opines that 
the peasant wars in Chinese history were always anti-feudal in 
nature, because their anti-feudalness was decided primarily by their 
antagonistic class contradiction with the forces of feudalism. There 
are two other sections within the third school. The first thinks 
that the peasant wars were aimed at the revolutionization of 
the land ownership system, the replacement of the landlord’s 
economy with the peasant’s small farming economy and the 
destruction of the feudal hierarchical order. The dissenting 
section is of the opinion that the peasant revolutionary struggles 
could not go beyond the boundaries of the feudal economy. They 
were at best aiming at the establishment and consolidation of the 
small-holding system. 

Could the peasant wars establish their own peasant regime? 
Three different opinions again emerged in the debate of this issue. 
To some scholars the answer is negative, again because of the 
peasants being small producers unable to comprehend the feudal 
superstructure. The peasants’ involvement in revolutionary struggles 
was spontaneous, but not the result of heightened consciousness. 
In practice the peasants* armies in Chinese history only established 
temporary fighting organization, never any political regime. Some 
scholars have challenged this view to say that the peasant rebels 
did establish their political regimes. But such regimes were feudal 
in nature and should not be regarded as “peasant regimes*'. Some 
other scholars think that the short-lived regimes as those establish¬ 
ed by Huang Chao, Li Zicheng and the Taiping were genuine 
peasant regimes. 

About the peasant rebels' understanding of the imperial power, 
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there has been a division of scholarly opinion. Some scholars agree 
with Stalin's general observaton that the peasants are supporters of 
imperial power. They think that the Chinese peasants had the 
same weakness as their counterparts in other countries had. The 
contenders of this view hold that the Chinese peasants have waged 
the largest scale and most numerous armed rebellions ever witness¬ 
ed in the world. They have provided ample proof that their wars 
were unique as compared with peasant wars of other countries, 
that they were not enthusiastic supporters of the imperial power. 
Many rebel leaders in the Chinese peasant wars were opposed to 
imperial power. 7 

These controversies raged in Chinese historical circles during 
the seventeen years before the Cultural Revolution (1949-66). 
Thereafter, particularly after the Spring of 1974, Chinese historical 
studies were under the impact of the anti-Confucian campaign. 
There emerged a central theme of “Ru-fa douzheng" (struggle 
between the Confucian and Legalist schools). This campaign waa 
short lived. (Ft died a natural death after the exit of the “Gang of 
Four” in 1976 and the subsequent exposure of its sinister aim to 
cast a dark shadow around the bright image of Premier Zhou 
Enlai). But scholarly thinking on historical events has been 
considerably confused by the theorem of Confucian-Legalist 
struggle. This confused thinking also reflected on the discussions 
about peasant rebellions. 

The advocates of the Confucian-Legalist struggle attempted to 
depict it as the constant dynamic force in China’s historical 
development. Although the peasant wars retained the place of 
importance in their historical analyses, the antagonistic contradic¬ 
tions between the feudal power and the peasantry became obscured. 
The result of this, as pointed out in a recent exposition, is the 
distortion of the aims and nature of the peasant wars. For, some 
of the feudal rulers like Cao Cao (155-270, an eminent statesman 
and writer, father of the first ruler of the Wei Dynasty), Wu 


7. Liu and Zhou, loc cit , pp. 35-39. 
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Zctian (624-704, who had the distinction of being the first and only 
female “Son of Heaven” in Chinese history in 684-704), became 
either “the spokesmen of the peasants” or “leaders supported 
by the peasants” because they were branded as great exponents of 
Legalism. 

Another obvious distortion was to depict the internal dissen¬ 
sions within the peasant movements as ramifications of the Confu- 
cian-Legalist struggle. As a result, the basic contradictions within 
the Chinese feudal society gained the appearance of a two-tier 
Confucian-Legalist struggle within the feudal political camp and 
the peasant political camp respectively. 

Lastly, the exaggeration of the dark spot of Confucianism 
along with the accompanying beautification of the Legalist tradition 
constituted a great distortion of historical facts. Both Confu¬ 
cianism and Legalism were a part and parcel of China’s feudal 
superstructure which helped to uphold the feudal order. In their 
opposition to the feudal order, the Chinese peasantry was both 
anti-Confucian and anti-Legalist. But many writings published 
under the influence of the anti-Confucian campaign not only singled 
out Confucianism as the target of peasant rebellions, they even 
twisted and fabricated facts to support their point of view. 8 

An even more serious confusion in Chinese communist 
ideology resulted from the Cultural Revolution and the ascendancy 
of the “Gang of Four” relates to the historical role of the develop¬ 
ment of productive forces vis-a-vis class struggle. Before the death 
of Mao (in September 1976) there was clearly an over-emphasis of 
class struggle to the extent of placing the development of produc¬ 
tive forces in a secondary and subordinate role. This theoretical 
line has been abandoned now that China has embarked on the 
Four Modernizations by the end of this century. The Chinese 
communist theoreticians have been deeply involved in an 

8. Bai Gang, “Ping 'sirenbang* zai nongmin zhanzhengshi lingyuli suo 
zhizao de hunluan ji qi fan'geming bctizhi” (On the distortions created by the 
“Gang of Four” in the arena of history of peasant wars and the anti¬ 
revolutionary nature of such distortions) in Zhongguo nongmin ihnmheng 
wenti luncong, Vol. I, pp. 1-25. 
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intra-party debate for the last couple of years on the basic theoerti- 
cal problems concerning the communist revolution and China's 
road to the goals of socialism/communism. This debate is bound 
to influence the study of peasant wars among Chinese historians. 

Liu Da'nian has already carried the above mentioned debate 
into the Seminar on Taiping to which we have alluded earlier. He 
said: “Nowadays we are discussing theoretical problems [inside the 
Communist Party]. Is there any issue which has a direct connection 
with the deliberations on the history of Taiping Heavenly King¬ 
dom in our seminar? I think yes. One issue pertains to the role 
played by the productive forces and class struggle in the evolution 
of history. Whether only one of them is the locomotion of histori¬ 
cal progress, or both can be? If only one is. then, which one, pro¬ 
ductive forces or class struggle? If both can be, then, what are 
their interactions?" Liu offered his own thinking about the issue. 
He thought that the development of productive forces was the pre¬ 
requisite of social evolution. He quoted Engels that the economic 
force would always ruthlessly find its way to development. He 
also held that class struggle was the locomotion of historical deve¬ 
lopment, quoting Marx’s dictum that revolution was the locomo¬ 
tive of history and violence the midwife to the old society to 
deliver the baby of the new society. He also quoted the famous 
observation in the Manifesto of the Communists : “The history 
of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggle.”• 

However, Liu cautioned his colleagues who were participants 
in the Taiping Seminar that this adage of the Manifesto should not 
be taken as a label but should be understood in the full view of 
the historical facts which it represents. They were also asked by Liu 
to sharpen their sensitivity with the adage to detect academic 
approaches which do not give cognizance to class struggle. He 
cited the views of Jian Youwen (Jen Yu-wen) 10 on Taiping as an 

9. Opening lenience of Section I: “Bourgeoisie and Proletarians*'. See 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engles: Selected Works (Moscow, 1969), Vol. I, 
p. 108. 

10. See my previous article, antea , pp. 451, 472-473. 
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example. Jian, who had studied Taiping for many decades and 
written and spoken volumes on Taiping, had basically not under- 
st ood the movement. For, he depicted the Taiping land program¬ 
me as an administrative measure and the difference between the 
Taiping leaders and the leaders who had suppressed Taiping as 
merely the difference between the new and old feudal lords. And as 
the vanquishing army was manned by peasants exactly like the 
vanquished Taiping army, there was no question of any class 
struggle or peasant revolution, according to Jian. u 

One good news is that the themes of Taiping and peasant 
wars have once again attracted the disciplined attention of the 
Chinese historical circles. With the restored enthusiasm for 
historical research and the reiteration of the “Two Hundred** 
policy (i.e. “Let hundred flowers blossom and hundred schools 
contend'*), we may expect not only clarification of the confused 
thought on peasant wars but also new perspectives and insights 
after the follow-up of the old debates and the initiation of new 
discussions on the subject. 

in 

The two new perspectives about peasant rebellion can be 
adopted and adapted for our study of the Taiping Movement. The 
graphic presentation of the two perspectives is given in Figure 1 
and Figure 2. 

The two persectpives can be used to answer the questions 



Figure ] : Montoon Atia Perspective 


11. Liu Da'nian, loc cit, pp. 58-^7. 
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Figure 2 : Pbiudi War Perspective 


which we have posed earlier. The first series of questions relate 
to the rise of the Taiping War. How did it happen? Where from 
came the earth-shaking power? From its appearance, the move¬ 
ment started in a low key. The founder of the movement, Hong 
Xiuquan (Hung Hsiu-ch’uan—1814-64) was, according to many 
commentators, quite a mediocre school master. 11 The God- 
Worshippers’ Society formed by him in 1843 was a peaceful organ¬ 
ization to begin with. Even when Hong and his comrades were 
forced to take up arms in 1850 at Jintian they had only about 
three thousand followers. On top of it, China at that time, to 
borrow an expression from Marx and Engels, was wallowing in 
'‘the idiocy of rural life”. 11 The modern and progressive classses, 
i.e. the bourgeoisie and the proletarians, according to Marx’s 
reckoning, had hardly made their existence felt in the political 
scene in China. How was it that in a couple of the years Hong’s 
followers suddenly struck the heartland of China like a bolt from 
the blue and shocked the whole world with its earth-shaking 
power? 

With the help of our newly acquired perspectives, the question 
can be clearly answered. The feudal society that was Monsoon 
China was no ordinary land of rural idiocy. It was an active 

12. Fan Wenlan (1893-1969), eminent Chinese communist historian and 
Director of the Institute of Modem History of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, was one such commentator. See bis Zhongguo jindai thi (History of 
Modern China), (Beijing, 1954), pp. 99-100. 

13. In the "Manifesto of the Communists** in Marx and Engels, 
op cit, p. 112. 
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volcano. Monsoon China was another name for Volcanic China— 
a country which had seen in more than two thousand years’ time 
(right from the 4th century b.c. down to the year 1949) several 
tens of eruptions of large-scale peasant wars, not to mention the 
small-scale peasant unrests which were as much a daily routine as 
traffic accidents in a modern city. The Taiping Movement was 
but one of the periodical eruptions. 

Hong Xiuquan and his followers only played the role of mid¬ 
wife to the maternity patient of Monsoon China who was in her 
advanced stage of pregnancy with the baby of revolution. Owing 
to the process of proletarianization, a large number of land- 
hungry peasants became ‘‘bare sticks” (gunngguti )—people who had 
no property, nor family because they were too poor to marry. If 
the status-quo-conscious people living in “peasant isolation” in 
Marx’s terms could be called “stable peasants”, in Volcanic China 
every stable peasant lived in the midst of a couple of “de-stabilized 
peasants”, like the “bare sticks” or, in the terminology of Marx and 
Engels, the “lumpen proletariat” or the “social scum”. The portrait 
of some of them was penned by a British traveller in China 
on the eve of the Taiping rising. The following depiction of 
Evariste-Regis Hue is about the famine-stricken peasants of 
Zhejiang in 1849: “...they began to assemble in great bands and 
wander about the provinces with bags on their backs, begging here 
and there for a little rice. They were hideous to look at; half cover¬ 
ed with rags, their hair bristling, their features contracted, their 
lips livid and these but lately peaceful and industrious peasants 
were evidently driven by despair to be ready for every excess.” 14 

As they were wandering about the neighbouring provinces, 
and as the area of their wandering was infested with Taiping 
activitities after 1853, this depiction might as well be that of the 
Taiping fighters prior to their jumping into the fray. Marx and 
Engels, of course, had no high opinion of these people, and called 

14. Evariste Regis Hue, The Chinese Empire: Forming a Seqtial to 
the Work entitled Recollections of a Journey Through Tart ary and Tibet , 
(London, 1855), Vol. II, pp. 324-25 cited in ICung-chuan Hsiao, Rural China: 
Imperial Control in the Nineteenth Century (Seattle, i960), p. 403. 
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them the “dangerous class” and thought them ready “for the part 
of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue”. 1 * Mao Zedong, on the 
other hand, thought some of them “may join the revolution”. But 
there were many more behind them, the land-hungry and landless 
peasants on the road of proletarianization, «hom Mao deemed 
“the semiproletariat of the countryside” and “the biggest motive 
force of the Chinese revolution.” 11 

Two of these de-stabilized peasants were actually the archi¬ 
tects of the Taiping Movement. Yang Xiuqing (Yang Hsiu-ch’ing 
—about 18 3-56), who was Commander-in-Chief of the Taiping 
Army and Prime Minister of the Taiping Government in Nanjing 
till his death, was a “bare stick” in his boyhood, after his peasant 
parents had departed from him very early. His adventurous spirit 
led him to Canton to transport goods to be exported to Britain 
and elsewhere. He lost his job after the hectic foreign trade had 
moved from Canton to the newly opened treaty ports of Shanghai 
and other cities. He soon joined the God-Worshippers. Xiao 
Chaogui (Hsiao Ch'ao-kuei—about 1820-52), one of the five top 
commanders of the Taiping army before he was killed in battle at 
Changsha, was originally a de-stabilized peasant. He earned his 
living by providing armed escort to travelling merchants before 
leading the Taiping uprising. 2 ’ Both Yang and Xiao (and other 
innumberable Taiping fighters) could be picked from the crowed 
of the livid-lipped and rag-clad beggars of Hue's description, who 
were “driven by despair to be ready for every excess”. And uhat 
an excess the Taiping Movement was! Here is at once the link 
between de-stabilization and revolutionization of the Chinese 
peasantry and we have the following formula: 


PROLETARIANI¬ 

ZATION 



Figure 3 : Transformation of Monsoon Chinese Peasantry 


M. From "Manifesto” in Marx and Engels, op cit, p 118. 

16. Mao Zedong, Selected Works , (Beijing, 1967), Vol. II, p. 32rf, 324. 

17. Fan Wen Ian, op cit t pp. 100*101. 
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In addition to this built-in process of peasant revolutioniza¬ 
tion in Monsoon China, the Chinese peasants in the Taiping era 
had already had two thousand years of peasant war experience 
behind them. The Taiping peasants were born not only in a 
socio-economic revolutionary milieu , but also a cultural revolu¬ 
tionary milieu. The rich heritage of peasant revolutionary tradition 
was not only banded down from generation to generation through 
folklore and other forms of information dissemination in the Little 
Tradition, but was carried forward from strength to strength by a 
succession of peasant rebellions. The peasant wars formed a 
vertical chain-reaction in history, with each rebellion echoing the 
war cries of its predecessors. It was in this way that the Chinese 
peasant rebellions progressed gradually from a lower to a higher 
form of struggle. 

Immediately before the Taiping Movement there were a series 
of peasant uprisings launched by the “White Lotus Society*’ (bai 
lion she) between 1796 and 1835. It is worth noticing that the White 
Lotus rebels were the first Chinese peasants to raise categorically 
anti-Confucian slogans. They cried: “Censure Master Kong 
[Confucius] and discard the Four Books and Five Canons 
[Confucian classics].*' They also raised the slogan: “Tongxiang 
tianfu.” (Let everyone share the heavenly bliss and properity.) 11 
It would be difficult to deny the fact of White Lotus influence on 
the Taiping ideology in which anti-Confucianism and egalitarian¬ 
ism formed an important part. The Taiping Movement which 
followed on the heels of the White Lotus rebellions, exactly 
reiterated the revolutionary slogans of the latter. 

An additional evidence of the Taiping Movement being 
inspired by a rich revolutionary tradition was the choice of the 
term “Taiping” for the revolutionary regime. In my earlier essay, 

I have conceived the “Taiping” idealism as a borrowed concept 

18. Wang Yuxin, “Qingdai zhongye bailianjiao qiyijun do jieji jieceng 
fenxi” (An analysis of the class componets of the White Lotus rebellion 
army In the middle of the Manchu Dynasty) in Zhongguo nongmitt zhanxheng 
th! luncong, Vol. 1, p. 497. 
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from the Indian (Buddhist) culture. 1 * I have a hunch that the real 
meaning of the term ‘Taiping” in the minds of the Taiping rebels 
was not “Grand Peace*’ as generally interpreted by scholars. 
There is no difficulty in identifying the Chinese concept “tai” as 
the English equivalent of “grand”. But “ping” has two conno¬ 
tations: “peace” as well as “equality”. In fact, “Taiping” was a 
favourite and auspicious concept of China’s Great Tradition, 
meaning “trouble free”. All the Chinese feudal rulers had a 
strong desire for “Tianxia taiping” (a reign free from wars, famines 
and other forms of troubles) and never ceased to reiterate this 
desire in their pronouncements. This hope was so frequently rend¬ 
ered into Souih Sea bubbles by the peasant uprisings. Why should 
the Taipirg revolutionaries choose to associate their movement 
with such an illusory idea of feudal lords so incompatible with a 
revolutionary ideology? 

Hence my hunch is that the peasants* ‘Taiping” idealism had 
nothing m common with “grand peace” which was the feudal 
rulers* anti-peasant-war illusion. As the Taiping ideology had such 
a strong accent on equality, the choice of ’Taiping” served to 
reiterate the Taiping idealism of grand or perfect equality, which, 
at once, sounds like the Sanskrit terra Maha-samata. There is 
reason to believe that the Indian Buddhist idea of Maha-samata 
(perfect equality) had spoken out the inner voice of Monsoon 
China’s teeming millions who strongly desired a share of the 
“Heavenly bliss” as expressed by both the White Lotus and 
Taiping rebellions. So, “Taiping” was the Chinese peasants* echo 
of Maha-samata. Incidentally, in the Taoist tradition, which 
was closer to the peasants* Little Tradition than the Confucian 
Great Tradition, there was also a frequent usage of the term 
“Taiping”, the origin of which could be traced to the Buddhist 
concept of Maha-samata , in case documentary evidence could be 
found. 

Let us come to the second series of questions relating to the 


19. Seo my previous review article, aniea, p. 4S0. 
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nature of the Taiping Movement. Was it a revoJution or a rebel¬ 
lion? Was it a peasants* movement or otherwise? 

It is meaningless to go into semantics to prove, or rather 
produce, the nuances between the concept of “revolution** and that 
of “rebellion 9 *. The two are synonyms. There could not have 
been any qualitative difference between the two propositions: 
“Taiping was a revolution** and “Taiping was a rebellion’’, just as 
there is a little difference between 49% and 50%. When we say that 
49% is not 50%, we also agree that 50% is not 49%. No sensible 
scholar will insist on a “revolution” not being a “rebellion**, while 
we do hear some one say that a “rebellion” may not be a “revolu¬ 
tion”. The observation that “Taiping was a rebellion but not a 
revolution” can make sense only when it would mean that “Taiping 
was less-than-a-revolution”. So the answer to any such formulation 
should actually indicate whether the Taiping Movement qualified 
the description of a revolution. 

We have already hinted at the outset of this essay that the Tal- 
ping Movement was no less a revolution than the French Revolu¬ 
tion or any revolution in history worth its name, and there was nm 
deficiency of revolutionariness in the Taiping Movement itself. That 
some deficiency has been felt is actually caused by the deficiency 
of empathy on the part of the commentator. It is this deficiency of 
empathy which has resulted in the deficiency of perspective in 
many of the scholarly studies of the Taiping Movement. 

Much as those who have posed the question would not like it 
to be so summarily dismissed, there is no other way that we can 
deal with the question. When we view the Taiping Movement in 
different perspectives, we are on different wave lengths. Both the 
Monsoon Asia perspective and the peasant war perspective have 
clearly demonstrated the nature of the Taiping Movement. Here 
was a mass movement waged by the most abandoned to challenge 
the seemingly most powerful in the same society. In the process 
of challenge the most abandoned actualized their innate supreme 
power. Here we see the meaning of a revolution just as the hero 
of the French Revolution, Danton, sees it. 
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Some scholars might like to link Taiping's want of revolution- 
ariness with its want cf success. This linkage seems to have fallen 
into the trap of the Chinese Great Tradition, which says: 

Cun ze wei wang , bai ze wei kou. 

(Those who vanquish become kings; 

Those who are vanquished become bandits.) 

Indeed the Chinese Great Tradition (the imperial ruling circles) 
had already branded the Taiping fighters as “Long-hair bandits*' 
{changmao zei). Should we say that the Taiping Movement deserv¬ 
ed this historical evaluation because it was vanquished? 

But no one can even categorically say that the Taiping Move¬ 
ment was a failure. Here, again the question of perspective arises. 
What would be the highest criterion to judge the success of a 
historical event? There cannot be any higher criterion, in the 
judgement of modern social sciences, than the advancement of the 
productive force —hence the elevation of civilization to a higher 
level. The Chinese historical mind has actually been preoccupied 
by the question whether the Taiping Movement did push social 
productive forces forward. 

By viewing the Taiping Movement in the peasant war perspec¬ 
tive, Liu Da’nian told the Taiping scholars that Taiping, along 
with the Boxer Movement, the 1911 Revolution and the May 
Fourth Movement, should share with communist revolution the 
success of pushing China's social productive force to a higher 
level. Besides, the Taiping Movement also achieved the following 
(i) mobilizing and organizing the scattered struggle of the people 
to sweep off the authority and order of the patriarchal society, 
(li) accelerating the pace of decline and collapse of the Manchu 
Empire and the entire feudal order, (///) smashing the dream of 
the imperialist powers to colonize China, and (rv) providing an 
example for emulation for future mass struggles. 10 Liu's assess¬ 
ment suffices to place the Taiping Movement at par with revolu¬ 
tionary movements. 

20. Liu Da'niaa, loc clt, p. 62. 
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The crux of the issue relating to the discussion of the nature 
of the Taiping Movement is whether the movement can be deemed 
as one of, by and for the peasants. In one recent study on Taiping 
by Chinese historians, two scholars hold that by taking a peasant- 
qua-peasant proposition the Taiping was the highest peak of all 
peasant revolutionary movements. “It not only inherited and 
enhanced the ideological tradition of the peasant revolution in 
Chinese history which was characterized by chaste idea of equality 
and democracy, but also developed it and injected in it fresh con¬ 
tents to create a more perfect peasant revolutionary democracy.” 

The Taiping ideology was reflected from the three famous 
“Edicts” issued by the Taiping government on behalf of the 
“Heavenly King” (they were actually the Taiping revolutionary 
manifestoes), in addition to the writings of Hong Xiuquan. These 
became an important treasure in the history of the peasant revo¬ 
lutionary ideology. The Taiping ideology which served to enlighten 
contemporary thinking had these progressive ingredients: (a) the 
creation of the symbol of the absolute truth in God to declare war 
against the value system of the feudal and patriarchal society, 
(6) the propagation of the ideas of human rights and equality to 
attack the feudal divine monarchical power and all kinds of idol 
worship, (c) the establishment of the opposition between “God” 
(huartg shangdi) and “Yamaraja devils" (yanluo yao) to bring the 
dichotomy down to earth to sharpen the class and national con¬ 
tradictions in real life. 

The proclamation of the “Land Programme of the Heavenly 
Dynasty” (Tianchao tianmu zhidu) was a landmark in China's 
socio-political evolution, the scholars hold. It was the general 
outline of Taiping's social reform programme. It completely nega¬ 
ted the Manchu feudal autocratic rule and provided a complete 
alternative order in the political, economic, cultural and military 
arenas. 

For the first time in history, the scholars continue, the peasant 
masses not only heard the clarion call from the Taiping leaders to 
fight the reactionary, decadent and rotten feudal autocracy, but 
also breathed Ihc fresh air of democracy and equality from the 
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declarations of the Taiping government. The three “Edicts’* 
spelled out the “Taiping” idealism of Chinese peasants. “Land is 
for everyone to till, food is for everyone to eat, clothes are for 
everyone to wear and money is for everyone to spend. Let no¬ 
where be there inequality. Let no one suffer from the want of food 
and warmth.” 

The new government measures of Taiping are itemized by the 
scholars. First, it launched a campaign in the capital and other 
cities to suppress counter-revolutionaries, who included Imperial 
officials, landlords, spies and traitors. Second, it announced the 
nationalization of vegetable farms and shops, and gold, silver and 
other properties were to be surrendered to the “Sacred Treasury”. 
Third, it imposed a control over commercial activities. Fourth, it 
organized handicrafts production to enable trades and skills to give 
the best account of themselves. Fifth, it implemented the policy of 
allotting duties and jobs according to each person’s ability without 
any consideration of personal wealth or social status. They would 
be provided with food and clothing without discrimination. Food- 
grains were distributed according to population registers. Sixth, it 
abolished footbinding, prostitution, buying and selling slaves and 
other ugly customs which had persecuted women. It also organized 
women to participate in public activities, defence and production 
work/ 1 

The list is long and impressive enough to prove that Taiping 
was a movement attacking the enemies and promoting the inter¬ 
ests of peasants. It was of, by and for the peasants. 

The same scholars offer an explanation about the Taiping 
government’s order asking law-abiding citizens to remit revenues 
according to the practices of the Manchu government. This is 
regarded as a measure of expediency, not to be interpreted as the 
revolutionary regime’s bowing before the propertied classes as 
scholars often make it appear.** 

21. Ye Guiiheng and He Zhiqing, “Guanyu Yang Xiuqing pingjia de 
jige went!” (Several issues relating to the appraisal of Yang Xiuqing) in 
Zkanggm* nongmin thanxheng gMI Iwiccng, Vol. I, pp. 901*507. 

22. Ibid., on. 515-525. 
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Both Zagoria's "prerequisites of conflict group formation" and 
the Chinese communist historical analyses are not blind to the 
shortcomings of the Taiping Movement. While the Zagoria pers¬ 
pective lays the blame mainly on the unfavourable political and 
technical conditions for the failure of the movement, the Chinese 
communist view emphasizes the limitation of the times. The pro¬ 
letarian class had not yet arrived on the political scene to lead the 
movement, peasantry alone could not overthrow feudalism and 
imperialism. 

By and large, the Chinese historians have been conscious of 
their duty to avoid taking the absolutist view in evaluating the 
Chinese peasant wars and the Taiping Movement. According to 
Marxist education, absolutist analysis is a metaphysical tendency 
alien to dialectical materialism. However, there have been, at times, 
deviations from the materialist approaches in recent Chinese 
historical studies of the Taiping Movement. For instance, certain 
Taiping leaders, like Hong Xiuquan, have been depicted as spotless 
and perfect revolutionaries, while others who had shared with 
Hong both the sacrifices and responsibilities in building up the 
Taiping Movement have not been given their due. Two outstanding 
examples merit mentioning. Wei Changhui (1823-56), one of the six 
leading lights of the movement received the most uncharitable 
treatment just because he had come from a landlord's family. Li 
Xiucheng (1823-64), who had played a decisive role in resurrecting 
the Taiping power and giving the movement the second lease of 
life after the disastrous internal rift in 1856 resulting in the depart 
ture of all the survivors of Hong’s top lieutenants, was black-listed 
because he bad written a confession during his captivity in the 
hands of the Manchu. This unfair historical assessment has recently 
been pointed out by some leading historians.** One could expect 
some partial, if not full, rehabilitation of these heroes in the 
future Chinese historical studies. 

23. Ding S bon he and Chen Wengui, “Shishi qiu shi he lisbi kexue” 
(Seeking truth from facts and the science of historical studies) in JiruJaisht 
yanjiu, Vol. I, p. 77. 
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A more heartening development is the reiteration of the 
methodology of historical materialism in recent Chinese historical 
writings. In the light of historical materialism, no human being 
could be a perfect and spotless person. It should be conceded that 
all the T;iiping heroes suffered serious shortcomings. Both their 
merits and demerits should be viewed according to their historical 
and class background and the “manifestations in them of the 
limitations of their classes and their times.” ?< 

One manifestation of such limitation was the unsound founda¬ 
tion of the Taiping fighters' internal unity. In the first place, the 
conception of equality, which was the very cornerstone 
of their unity, arose from “the backward, isolated .and scattered 
mode of production of small land-holdings'*. Such a mode 
of production bred the demand for an equality of “the uniform 
level** (qi yi de shuiping). In the second place, the isolated 
and scattered state of the small farmers created the inherent 
difficulty in uniting them politically into one revolutionary force. 
In achieving this aim, the Taiping Movement had to resort to “the 
apeal of God’* and “the [bigotry of] parentalism**. The bigotry of 
parentalism was fundamentally incompatible with the principle of 
equality. 

There was a negative element in the Taiping ideology or 
superstition about “the Heavenly Father's descent to earth’’. For 
one thing, it affected the unity of the top leadership. Yang 
Xiuqing, who shared with Hong Xiuquan the exclusive privilege of 
personification of the Heavenly Father's descent and enjoyed the 
maximum opportunity to play the game of “descent” (by falling 
into a trance and speaking the Heavenly Father's voice), became 
the victim of the corrupting influence of feudal ideology and indivi¬ 
dual authority. His chastening the leader, Hong, with merciless 
flogging on 24 December 1853, deaf to the entreaties of other top 
leaders, only betrayed his selfish desire for absolute authority and 
sowed the seed of the tragedy of 1856 in which he himself lost his 
life. On the other hand, Hong Xiuquan himself was also not free 

24. Y© Guisheng and He Zhiqiog, loc c//, p. 532. 
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from tyrannical attitude towards his subordinates, often subjecting 
them to physical violence. 

The Taiping’s levying revenues from the propertied classes 
according to the Manchu practice was once considered in Chinese 
study circles as the pursuance of a “revisionist” line on the part of 
Yang Xiuqing in collusion with Wei Changhui and Shi Dakai 
(1831-63) in opposition to Hong Xiuquan's correct line. This 
premise is consigned to the cold storage now. A realistic appraisal 
thinks that, although the measure should not be interpreted as a 
compromise of the Taiping revolutionary principle, it was a mani¬ 
festation of the limitation of the Taiping movement. For, it gave 
de facto recognition to the landownership of the landlords who 
had remitted government revenue. This served to weaken the 
economic foundation of the peasants’ regime. By and by, following 
the development of class struggle and the usurpat on of leadership 
power by the degenerates at the regional level within the Taiping 
kingdom, the landlords’ exploitation of the peasants received a 
kind of protection, while the peasant’s struggle against excessive 
rent was suppressed. “This was not infrequent an occurrence 
in Jiangsu (Kiangsu) and Zhejiang (Chekiang) after I860.** The 
Taiping leaders “could neither anticipate it, nor escape it**, due 
to their peasant limitations. 

It is also felt by many scholars that while the Taiping leader¬ 
ship was launching a frontal attack on Confucianism - the bastion 
of feudal ideology—-it also unwittingly followed the feudal ideologi¬ 
cal track, since it possessed no advanced ideological weapons and 
was ignorant of the scientific world view. 26 

This takes us back to the classical Marxist proposition that in 
the scale of historical materialism and social evolution the bour¬ 
geoisie was a more advanced class than the peasantry. With 
the return of Chinese study circles to an impassionate realistic 
mood the allegiance to this tenet is now openly professed 
in the discussion of the Taiping. Listen to this commentary: 
“Peasants constitute the major revolutionary force in the feudal 

25. All the above are the views of Ye and He. See ibid. pp. 512, 5526-328. 
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society. They have been the major force of revolution in the 
modern history [of China.] However, looking towards the direction 
of social evolution, the bourgeoisie is after all, more advanced than 
the peasantry. Not only were the outline of the Tongmenghui 
(Alliance Society) and the Three People’s Principles of Sun Yat-sen 
much more advanced than the ‘Land programme of the Heavenly 
Dynasty* of the Taiping, but, in certain sense, even the reform pro¬ 
posals mooted by the reformists during the period of reform and 
modernization were more advanced than the Taiping revolutionary 
programme.*’ 2 * 

All this serves to answer another series of questions posed at 
the beginning of this eassay, ie. how did such a powerful move¬ 
ment suddenly collapse, and what were the cause of the 
failure of Taiping? The peasant war perspective seems to 
argue that the fate of Taiping Movement was predetermined by its 
innate historical limitations. This, however, is not to ignore the 
other objective factor —the counter-attack by the combined strength 
of the Manchu army, the Hunan army led by Zeng Guofan 
(1811-72), the Anhui (Anhwei) army led by Li Hongzhang 
(1823-1901), and the foreign mercenary troops. 

The above discussion of the shortcomings and the lesser ad¬ 
vancement of the Taiping peasant war should not mislead us into be¬ 
lieving in the accuracy of the less-than-a-revolution assessment. The 
dialectical position of the peasant war perspective is to see both 
the great achievement and great shortcomings of the Taiping 
Movement. In a recent Chinese study, the historical significance 
of Taiping is lifted up to the canvas of the historical developments 
of the world. 

First, as the Taiping Movement broke out at the juncture 
of fierce scramble for world markets on the part of European 
capitalist powers, the Taiping Movement created a commercial 
and financial crisis among these powers.- 7 Second, the Taiping 

26. Ding Shouhe and Chen Wcngui, loc cit, p. 87. 

27. Borrowing the analysis of Karl Mara. See Marx, “Revolution in 
China and in Europe" in Marx and Engels, On Colonialism , (New York, 
1972), p. 26. 
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revolution echoed with a number of anti-imperialist revolutions all 
over the world, including the 1857 revolution in India. Here, the 
significance of Taiping becomes prominent: “Compared with the 
national liberation struggles in Asia and Africa, the peasant wars 
in modern Chinese history, especially the Taiping revolution, 
lasted the longest duration, had the largest scale and were more 
clearly anti-feudal and anti-aggression in their programmes. They 
[the Chinese peasant wars] enriched the contents of the national 
struggles in Asia and Africa and at the same time dealt the 
imperialists a heavier blow. Hence Engels viewed the Taiping as 
‘the opening day of a new era for all Asia’.'* 

Third, the Taiping and other peasant wars inspired the old 
democratic revolution led b> the Chinese bourgeoisie. Sun Yat- 
sen, who was nick-named “Hong Xiuquan No 2”, styled himself 
as a successor of the Taiping fighters. Fourth, as we have already 
referred to, the Taiping was a part and parcel of the peasant 
revolution for one hundred and ten years ending in 1949. This 
premise is based on Mao Zedong’s observation that “the Chinese 
revolution is essentially a peasant revolution 1 ', paraphrasing Stalin’s 
earlier observation that “/n essence , the national question is a 
peasant question’*.There is even more concrete affinity between 
Taiping and the 1949 communist victory. This is spelt out thus: 
“In their long revolutionary course of sixty years [1850-1911], 
the peasant wars in modern Chinese history had laid the 
foundation stone for the victory of the New Democratic Revolution 
[in 1949] judging from their achievements of the anti-feudal and 
anti-revolutionary tasks, from their earth-shaking and indomitable 
spirit of revolutionary struggle and from the historical experiences 
and lessons learnt from their successes and failings.*’ 519 

This is, indeed, a high tribute to the Taiping Movement. Yet, 
the indebtedness of the Chinese communist revolution to the Tai¬ 
ping Movement cannot be exhaustively dealt with even in a long 

28. Mao Zedong, “On New Democracy” in Selected Worki , vol. II, 
p. 366. 

29. Moil Anshi, loc cit, p, 107. 
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essay. To borrow Zagoria’s “prerequisites of conflict group 
formation’ 1 , in many aspects in the social, psychological, political 
and technical conditions for organizing a successful movement of 
peasant revolution, the Taiping Movement was like a prototype of 
Mao's new democratic peasant rebellion. Of course, the Maoist 
revolution had one asset which was wanting in the Taiping revolu¬ 
tion, i.e. Marxist revolutionary ideology. But even in the ideologi¬ 
cal field, the Taiping had contributed its share. What was it? It 
was the perspective, the Monsoon Asia perspective, the peasant 
war perspective, the perspective that the most abandoned faceless 
creatures in the oblivion of rural idiocy could summon such 
supreme power as to dazzle and puzzle the whole industrial world. 
Mao’s assuming leadership in the Chinese communist movement 
from 1935 onwards signified the victory of the peasant war pers¬ 
pective. What happened afterwards was like a cake-walk in 
comparison to the uphill tasks in search of a proletarian solution 
of China’s revolutionary problem. Only through such a spectrum 
can we really grasp the inner rhythm of China's historical develop¬ 
ment. Until China smells the chemicals blown out of the chimneys 
of her Four Modernizations, her history would remain one of, by 
and for the peasants. 
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YI HE TUAN MOVEMENT : THE MOST 
HEROIC BOXING ON EARTH* 


Our focal book The Yl Ho Tuan Movement of 1900 (Yl Ho 
Tuan for short)** opens with a clear perspective: “The Yi Ho 
Tuan Movement, which broke out in China in 1900, shook the 
whole world. It was a patriotic anti-imperialist uprising, mainly of 
peasants . It was the climax of the Chinese people's struggle 
against aggression and partition following the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894." (p. 1) 

A proposition seemingly hard to dispute, but it is not so simple. 
Victor Purcell (1896-1965), author of the best English language 
book written so far on The Boxer Uprising ;* had no hesitation in 
expressing his reservations on the above premise. 

The relevance of Purcell to our discussion is best explained by 
him in the following words which appear in the opening paragraph 
of his book : “To the West in general the Boxer Uprising of 1900 
is a half forgotton episode in the history of China’s resistance to 
progress; to the historians of People's China it is the heroic resist¬ 
ance of the Chinese peasantry to foreign imperialism...” (p. vii). 
Between these poles-apart opinion worlds, Purcell tried to build a 
bridge. His book has an even sprinkle of source materials taken 
from both worlds. To be sure, Purcell's book has had a sobering 
effect on the violent Sinophobic Western mood which had partially 

* This article was written in 1979 and published in China Report. Vol. 
XVI, No. 2 (Mar-April, 1980). 

•• Foreign Language Press, The Yl Ho Tuan Movement of 1900 
(Peking. 1976). 

1. Victor Purcell. The Boxer Uprising : A Background Study (Cam- 
brideg bmv. Press, 1963). 
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resulted from the equally violent xenophobic Chinese mood exem¬ 
plified by the Boxer Movement. 

Purcell has travelled a long way from the commentaries of the 
old China hands and other Western eye-witnesses of the event. 
Prominent among the early Western writings on the Boxers are: 
W.A.P. Martin’s The Siege in Pekin : China Against the World 
(New York, 1900); Rev. Roland Allen’s The Siege of the Peking 
Legations (Lon Jon, 1901); Marshall Broomhall’s Martyred Mission¬ 
aries of the China Inland Mission (London. 1901); Arthur H. 
Smith’s China in Convulsion , 2 Vols. (New York, 1901); Nigal Oli- 
phant’s Diary of the Siege of the Legations in Peking During the 
Summer of 1900 (London, 1901); Harry Craufuird Thomson’s 
China and the Powers: A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900 (London, 
1902); Gordon Cassery’s The Land of the Boxers , or China Under 
the Allies (London, 1903); J. J. M. de Groot's, Sectarianism and 
Religious Persecution in China (Amsterdam, 1903); and Paul Henry 
Clements' The Boxer Rebellion : A Political and Diplomatic Review 
(New York, 1915). Added to these are a large number of books 
by those directly or indirectly involved in the events in Western 
languages other than English. 

Matching with the rich corpus of western literatures on the 
Boxer Movement is its still richer counterpart in the Chinese 
language. A good part of it is now included in two source material 
series compiled by the historians of the People’s Republic of China. 
They are : (a) Zhongeuo jindairhi ziliao congkan : Yi he tuan y or in 
brief Yihetuan ziliao (Source Materials of the Boxer Movement) 
compiled by the famous Chinese historian Jian Bozan (1898-1968) 
in collaboration with four other leading members of the Chinese 
History Society ( Zhongguo shixue hui ) in four volumes published in 
Shanghai in 1957; ( b) Yihetuan dang'an shiliao (government files 
pertaining to the Boxer Movement) in two volumes published in 
Beijing in 1959. 

Preceding Purcell’s work were two serious studies in English 
which had their Chinese connections. The first modern research 
work on the Boxers in English is George Nye Steiger’s China and 
the Occident : The Origin and Development of the Boxer Movement 
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(New Haven, 1927). The book has an abridged translation in 
Chinese published in Shanghai (1947) entitled Gengzi yihetuan 
yundong shimo. Chester C. Tan, a U.S scholar of Chinese origin, 
has considerably improved upon Steiger's treatise in The Boxer 
Catastrophe published by Columbia University in 1955. 

Mention should also be made about a commemoratory volume 
of Victor Purcell edited by Jerome Ch’en and Nicholas Tarling 
entitled Studies in Social History of China and South-East Asia 
(Cambridge. 1970) in which Jerome Ch’en has contributed an 
article “The Origin of the Boxers’* (pp. 57-84). In all these works 
Purcell’s mastery of the sources from both Chinese and English 
literatures stands out prominently. 

Coming back to Yl Ho Tuan . the book is an English rendering 
of a Chinese book, in the series of Zhnngguo jindaishi congshu 
(History of Modern China Series) entiled Yihetuan yundong (The 
Yihetuan Movement) published in Shanghai in 1972. A comparison 
of the English and Chinese versions reveals that there is consider¬ 
able omission in the English transition to the extent of reducing 
its informative value. In the Chinese version there are detailed 
descriptions of the Boxer organization some of which are left out 
in the translated version. A few examples: 

On page 20 of Yi Ho Tuan there is a discussion of the “grass- 
root unit” of the Boxers along with a mention of Red and Blue 
Lanterns. But it omits other organizational details set out in the 
original: “The leaders of the Yihetuan [Boxers] assumed titles of 
Venerable Patriarch \1aoshizu\ Eldest Brother \dashixiong], and 
Second Elder Brother [ershixiong], etc. Under them there were 
generally cadres entiled Zongban [over-all in charge], Tonglhtg 
[commander], Datan freconnoitrer], Xunying [patrolling officer], 
Qiandi [vanguard], Cuizhen [commissar] and Shaodui [sentry 
squad], etc.”* 

On page 21 of the same book there is another omission in 
connection with the battle formation of the Boxcts. The Chinese 
original says: “During fighting all the formations were distinguished 

2. Yihetuan yundong (The Yihetuan Movement), (Shanghai, 1972), p. 11. 
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by their standards. The squad of ten had a small triangular flag, 
while the brigade of one hundred held out a big square flag bearing 
the word 'Ling* [order]. The general standard [of the Boxers] had 
saw-toothed border, bearing three broad characters of Yi He 
Tuan.*'* 

On page 24 in the first paragraph we miss a significant passage 
of the original which reads “They [the Boxers] raised the militant 
slogan of 'exterminate the foreigners and kill the corrupt officials . 
They sang : ‘The Eldest Brother cuts off the foreign heads, while 
Second Elder Sister slays the imperial brutes. After striking down 
the foreigners and the imperial officials there is future for the 
common people*.** 4 The passage elucidates an important point 
which both versions of the book have reiterated, viz. : “. . .the 
iron fist of the uprising falling on imperialism, also hit hard at its 
appendages, the feudal forces.** (Yi Ho Tuan , p. 24) 

Yi Ho Tuan and its Chinese version, as we have seen, have 
given a refreshing account of the Boxer Movement with a clear 
perspective. Recently an even more refreshing and significant study 
of the Boxer Movement has been published by the Institute of 
Modern History of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
Beijing. In its journal No. 1 (1979), there is an article entitled 
“Yibetuan de xingqi he shibai*' (The Rise and Fall of the 
Yihetuan). 8 The author is Hu Sheng who is familiar to the students 
of history in India and other countries because of the wide circula¬ 
tion of the English translation of his book Imperialism and Chinese 
Politics (Peking. 1955; Chinese version published in Beijing, 1948). 
The article marks the premature publication of two chapters of a 
book of history of modern China under preparation by the author. 
Although it has been written in the survey style of a textbook, Hu 
Sheng*s grasp of vast data and deep insight in China’s modern 
development have made it a very scholarly and weighty document 
for the study of the Boxer Movement. 

3. Ibid, pp. 11-12. 

4. Ibid. p. 13. 

5. Jindaishl yanjlu (Studies of Modern History), (Beijing), 1979, No. 1, 
pp. 96-163. 
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Anothor Chinese communist commentator of the BoxerMove- 
ment similar to Hu Sheng was Fan Wenlan (1893-1969) whose un¬ 
finished book on modern Chinese history, Zhongguo jlndat shi 
(History of Modern China) (Beijing, 1958) has an important 
chapter on the Boxer Movement. 

Victor Purcell and Hu Sheng respectively represent the main¬ 
streams of Western and Chinese scholarly assessments of the Boxer 
Movement. It is interesting to compare them. Western scholarly 
assessment of the Boxer Movement as represented by Purcell shows 
a sophisticated understanding. The Western mind is objective and 
compromising, trying to sail away from the age-old Sinophobia and 
to keep a balance between the diametrically pitched Occidental and 
Oriental prejudices. Chinese scholarly view on the subject as re¬ 
presented by Hu Sheng. Fan Wenlan and also Yl Ho Tuan is 
strongly affected by revolutionary passion, with empathy for the 
unknown Boxer heroes on the one hand and hatred for China's 
foreign aggressors as well as her own decadent rulen on the other. 
While Victor Purcell, Jerome Ch'en, Chester Tan and George 
Steiger have excelled in interpretation, their studies lack the clear- 
cut perspective as shown in Fan Wenlan's chapter, Hu Sheng's 
article and Yi Ho Tuan's text. 

II 

The framework of our discussion has already been provided 
by Purcell who thought no fruitful inquiry into the Boxer Move¬ 
ment would be possible without answering three questions: 
(/) whether the Boxer organization was a militia or a heretical 
sect; (ii) whether the Boxer Movement was pro- or anti-dynastic; 
and (iii) whether it was anti-foreign or anti-Christian. To these 
might be added two other questions : whether it was an epic or a 
catastrophe, and whether the Boxer’s was a peasant or plebeian 
movement. 

To understand the nature of the Boxer Movement vis-a-vis the 
hated Manchu regime, it is necessary to join the fray of the 
Steiger-Tan contention on whether the Boxers were a militia or a 
heretical sect. The origin of the controversy, one might say, lies in 
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the last syllable of the name Yihetuan. In the first place, it 
was a newly acquired name. Not until 1898 had the Boxers claimed 
to be "man" which connotes "militia". Secondly, the change of 
name did have a political significance involving a change in the 
relationship between the Boxers and the imperial authorities. The 
question is rather complex. 

The complexity of the quan-tuan transformation has been com¬ 
pounded by the varying references to the Boxers in contemporary 
records, both Chinese and Western. Steiger has fallen a victim of 
this archival confusion. Purcell, however, has sorted out the mess 
and proved that the earliest references to the Boxer organizations 
in imperial documents in May 1898 gave the name Yihequan, 
while the name of Yihetuan appeared in Chinese and Western 
records dating from October 1898 to the later years. One puzzling 
fact was that in an imperial decree dated 1 May 1900, the Boxers 
were called Yihequanhui , while in another decree issued eight 
days later they were described as Yihetuanquanhui , including 
both “tuan” and "quan" in the same name (Purcell, p. 182, 183, 
197,216). 

That they were known as "Boxers" was because their organi¬ 
zations were called Yihequan. In the last syllable is the connota¬ 
tion of “boxing", which vanishes from the name of Yihetuan. 
Thus, the name-changing from Yihequan to Yihetuan sounds like 
the transformations of Yihe Boxers (or "Boxing for Righteous 
Harmony" which is what it literally means) into Yihe Militia, 
Whether this interpretation is legitimate should be investigated 
from the Boxers' organized activities. Before that is done, a 
recounting of the circumstances leading to the change of name 
will help our thinking. 

In his recent, article Hu Sheng has attempted a dialectical 
approach to understand the real nature of Boxers' name-changing. 
He thinks that the change was a junction in the development of 
two independent trends. First, on the part of the Manchu author¬ 
ities an opinion was fast gaining ground that the Boxers should 
not be suppressed and should be let alone, that the best way to let 
them alone was to change their status from that of "Boxing braves" 
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(quartyong) to that of “people’s militia* (mintuan). The advocate 
of this policy was no other than Zhang Rumei, the Governor 
of Shandong in 1898. Both the place (Shandong) and time were 
crucial to the growth of the Boxer movement. Governor Zhang 
was instrumental in both the Boxer's name-changing and the 
imperial court's change of attitude towards the Boxers from 
suppression to pacification. 

Secondly, the Boxers were experiencing a kind of crisis in 
their political identity. Their original stance was to overthrow the 
Manchus and restore the Ming Dynasty, as reflected in their 
slogan of “Fan Qing fu Ming” (oppose the Manchu and restore 
the Ming). Two eminent Boxer leaders in Shandong also identi¬ 
fied their personal names with this goal. The most famous Boxer 
leader Zhu Hongdeng (literally meaning “Zhu, the red lantern") 
adopted the imperial family name Zhu of the Ming Dynasty. 
Another leader named Monk Benming, literally the monk “whose 
base lies with the Ming Empire". However, the social contradic¬ 
tions were complicated by the increasing inroads by Western im¬ 
perialist powers into China's socio-economic stability and its ramifi¬ 
cation in the swelling presence of the Christian church in Chinese 
cultural and social milieu. Under such circumstances “the slogan of 
restoring the Ming Dynasty had become more and more ineffective in 
mobilizing the vast masses". When the Boxer leaders failed to raise 
alternative slogan to mobilize the masses’ anti-feudal enthusiasm, 
they were ready to grab the anti-imperialist slogans of “fan yang" 
(oppose the foreigners) and “mie yang" (exterminate the foreign¬ 
ers). This development made the Boxers not only accept the 
“militia status bestowed on them by the imperial authorities," but 
also adopt a new slogan of “bao Qing mie yang" (uphold the 
Manchu and exterminate the foreigners). The followers of Zhu 
Hongdeng and Monk Benming were reported to have attacked 
the churches under the banner of “bao Qing mie yang" in 1899.* 
Steiger was the first scholar to revive an old Western prejudice, 
so to say, that there was nothing voluntary and revolutionary 

6. Ibid, pp. 99-101. 
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about the Boxer Movement. It was pure and simple the cat's paw 
used by the Manchu monkey to get the xenophobic chestnut out 
of the fire. Thus prompted by this prejudice Steiger made an 
academic somersault to argue that the Boxers had nothing to do 
with any heretical sect (be it White or any other Lotus) but a 
militia force formed with the Manchu government's blessings. 
Steiger's arguments in support of his proposition are : 

First, “a secret society, holding heretical doctrines and known 
to have revolutionary aims” would never have attacked Christian 
missions as the Boxers had done. (p. 129) 

Second, the correct name of the Boxers was Yihetu&n, 
"Righteous and United Band” or "Militia”, while its variation 
Yihequan "was simply a pun which was perpetuated by its 
opponents.” (p. 134) On top of it, according to Steiger, the name 
Yihetuan appeared before that of Yihequ&n, the earliest use of 
which was as late as October 1899. (p. 131) Third, the Boxers 
were "volunteer militia recruited in response to express commands 
from the throne” in November 1898. (p. 146) 

Chester Tan, who dug deep into Chinese archival material 
relating to the Boxer Movement, legitimately claimed more author¬ 
ity on the event than his Western colleague and predecessor in 
his academic pursuit. While Tan has rejected Steiger's militia 
theory, he does not fully commit himself to the opposite theory 
that the Boxer organizations had affinity with the heretical sects. 
Tan's premise is that the Boxers "began as volunteer associations 
under the influence of the heretical sects.” This, as Jerome Ch’en 
points out, does not mean that the heretical sects were organi¬ 
zationally involved. Both Purcell and Jerome Ch’en have found 
Chester Tan hesitant to stick his neck out, as he was not sure "to 
what extent the Boxer movement was initiated by the heretical 
sects.” (p. 45) Tan’s conclusion reads : "There are no records as 
to exactly how and when the I Ho Ch’uan [Yihequan] were first 
organized. Our evidence indicates that they began as volunteer 
associations. It is possiple that the secret society operated in the 
background.” (p. 45) This observation has prompted Jerome Ch’en 
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to brand Chester Tan’s as the “front organization” theory.* 

Victor Purcell, whose study on the Boxer Movement is a great 
improvement upon Chester Tan’s, has carried Tan’s debate with 
Steiger forward to its logical end that the Boxers were heretical 
sects. In the ’'Conclusion*' part of his book, he quotes an observa¬ 
tion from his close colleague and consultant on Boxers, Jerome 
Ch’en, who, in an early study and not so widely circulated article 
published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (London University), Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (I960), entitled “The 
Nature and Characteristics of the Boxer Movement—A Morphologi¬ 
cal Study”, says: "It [Boxer Movement] was a religious uprising— 
the most important religious uprising in the world as a whole to 
take place this century.” (Purcell, pp. 263-264) 

If Chester Tan's analysis of the origin of the Boxers should be 
branded as the “front organization” theory, then Victor Purcell’s 
may be called the ‘ secret society” theory. Purcell sees kinship 
between the Boxers and three secret societies: the White Lotus, the 
Eight Trigrams and the Great Sword Society. Purcell’s views may 
be briefly recapitulated. 

Purcell considers the White Lotus as the “parent body” of the 
Boxer organizations that there existed a “close connection between 
White Lotus and the Boxers” (p. 145), and that as the “ancestry of 
the * Boxers” can be traced to the “White Lotus group of secret 
societies” (p. 165), the understanding of the White Lotus movement 
should form an important part of the study of the Boxer 
Movement. 

Purcell also itemizes the “similarities” between the Boxers and 
the White Lotus sect: (a) both had the 'Boxer Cult”, i.e. an obses¬ 
sion with “physical and spiritual exercises” combined together in 
addition to incantations and magical practices; ( b) both mixed 
Buddhism with Taoism; (c) both appealed to identical spiritual 
protectors; (d) both had the cult of invulnerability; ( e ) in both the 
movements women were accepted as equals of men and thus, “set 

7. Jerome Ch’en, “The Origin of the Boxers'’ in Jerome Ch’en and 
Nicholas Tarling (ed), Studies In the Social History of China and South-east 
Asia (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1970), p. 38. 
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them apart from the Chinese community in general*' where women 
occupied an inferior status as compared with men (p. 235); in 
addition, women even assumed leadership positons, particularly 
in the Boxer Movement; and (/) both claimed descendants of the 
Ming emperors in their membership, (pp. 164-165) 

An additional linkage between the Boxer Movement and the 
White Lotus lies in the fact that the hotbed of Boxer Movement m 
1900, i.e. “in the region north of the Yellow river, in north-east 
Honan, and the adjacent regions of Chihli [Zhili] and Shantung 
[Shandong]’’, was a belt where the White Lotus had flourished 
earlier. (Purcell, p. 154) There was, however, one departure of the 
Boxer Movement from the parental White Lotus Movement in 
Purcell's opinion, viz. while the Boxers developed a “pro-dynastic" 
tendency, the remnants of the White Lotus remained “anti-dynas¬ 
tic" to the end. This even led to the Boxers' killing the followers 
of the White Lotus. (Purcell, pp. 220-221) 

Turning to the linkage between the Boxers and the Eight 
Trigrams, Purcell almost whole-heartedly agrees with the analysis 
of Lao Naixuan (Lao Nai-hsuan), the Manchu official who was an 
important eye-witness of the Boxer Movement almost from its 
inception, that the Boxers, the White Lotus and the Eight Diagrams/ 
Tngrams were one and the same. To Purcell the Eight Tngrams 
(which he considers as an “offshoot" of the White Lotus) had even 
greater affinity with the Boxers than the White Lotus had. First, 
by putting the Chinese and Western evidences together, Purcell sees 
a vivid connection between the Eight Trigrams and the Boxers in 
the personification of the name “Li Wenqing" (Li Wen-ch’ing). 

There were two persons with the name of Li Wenqing, a leader 
of the 1813 rebellion sponsored by the Eight Trigrams, and another, 
the well-known Boxer leader Zhu Hongdeng, according to Purcell 
The “earlier" Li was also one of the earliest members of the 
Boxers* society, Yihequan (Purcell, pp. 152-153, 158, 160, 197). The 
name, as it were, encompasses a course of evolution of the Boxer 
Movement. There is, however, some doubt about this name 
“Li Wenqing" which awaits further research. As far as this writer’s 
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knowledge goes, the 1813 rebel leader was Li Wencheng (Li Wen- 
ch’eng), not Li Wenqing. The difference lies in the last syllable, 
which manifests in the Wade-Gile system of romanization only in 
the letter between T (as in Li Wcn-ch’ing) and *e* (as in Li Wen- 
ch’eng). It is possible that Purcell’s informant, J.J. M. de Groot, 
mis-spelled the ‘e* as 4 i\ (Purcell, p. 152) Another aspect of the 
doubt lies in the uncertainty about Zhu Hongdeng’s real name. 

Second, Purcell sees in the Boxer organization and style a 
manifestation of the Eight Trigrara cult. “The I Ho T’uan [Yihe- 
tuan] is believed to have divided into eight groups according to 
the Eight Trigrams” (p. 233). “Apart from their single pro-Ch’ing 
[Qing] banner, the Boxer insignia seem to have been exclusively 
those of the Eight Trigram sect.” (p. 266) 

In one place Purcell has made a significant observation. 
Commenting on the Boxers’ claim that their boxing practices 
were for the sole purpose of self-defence, Purcell thinks it was “a 
cover for their exercise of the ritual boxing” of the Eight Trigram 
sect. (p. 210) This reminds us of Chester Tan’s “front organiza¬ 
tion” theory. 

Purcell believes that the Boxers absorbed into their fold the 
followers of the Great Sword Society. The latter staged the “first 
great scale secret society movement after the Sino-Japancse War”, 
but almost disappeared during the ascendancy of the former- 
indicating the absorption. Both the Great Sword and Boxer move¬ 
ments were offshoots of the White Lotus. Both were anti-foreign. 
Both “had the cult of invulnerability”, (p. 264) 

Purcell’s “secret society” theory can best be summed up by 
quoting him: “[T]he Boxers originated spontaneously and indepen¬ 
dently of the government and. . .belonged to the secret societies 
and heterodox cults which had always been looked upon by the 
government as centre! of revolutionary danger.” (pp. 217-218) 

Purcell’s view that the Boxers had absorbed the Great Swords 
might mean an absorption of the viewpoint of Fan Wenlan who 
has been much respected by Purcell judging from the frequency of 
references to him in his book. In his history of modern China, 
Fan considers the Boxer Movement a “conglomeration” ( tuanti ) of 
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the anti-foreign forces of the Boxer and Great Sword varieties. 
While the Boxers obtained a legal status, the Great Swords remained 
illegal, hence the majority of the Great Swords joined the Boxers 
for better manoeuvrability. 

Fan's analysis can also be included in the “secret society** 
theory. His mam stress of the Boxers’ secret society angle is on 
the Boxer disunity which was typical of the secret societies. Fan 
also notices the Boxers’ organizational divisions according to the 
pattern of the Eight Trigrams, adding that the cloth used by the 
Boxer braves for turban as well as for girding up the loin were dis¬ 
tinguished by the representative colours of the Eight Trigrams, viz. 
red, yellow, black and white. The colour also had some political 
significance as the white Boxers represented the orthodox stream of 
the White Lotus who were always anti-feudal. 8 

Fan Wenlan sees the element of religion as a vital part 
of Boxer life and discipline. Every Boxer when joining 
the organization had to be ordained in a religious ceremony. 
The initated had to kneel before the deities and swear (although 
this could be exempted if an individual was not willing to 
perform the ritual). After swearing, the mentor would instruct eight 
commandments for the disciple to observe. The commandments 
were: (i) non-covetous of wealth, (ii) non-indulgence in women, 
(in) obedience to parents, (iv) abiding to imperial law, (v) exter¬ 
minating foreigners, (vi) killing corrupt officials, (v/i) keeping head 
low and eyes straight when passing shopping areas, and (viii) mov¬ 
ing in a group of ten with comrades. A Boxer was given to under¬ 
stand crystal clear that any violation of the commandments would 
result in the failure of incantation, which would be disastrous to a 
Boxer whose very aim was to obtain invulnerability. Fan observes: 
"The Boxers who went to battle were all chaste juveniles of the 
peasant and working classes. The constraints of superstition made 
the commandments sacrosanct to them.” This is Fan’s understand¬ 
ing of the cause of the Boxers' exemplary discipline. 8 

To the “secret society” school also belongs Hu Sheng’s study 

8. Fan Wenlan. Zhongguo jlndai shi (History of Modem China), 
(Beijing, 1958), p. 348. 

9. Ibid, p. 352. 
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which we have referred to. Hu Sheng asserts that the genesis of the 
Boxer Movement lay in the residuary activities of the White Lotus 
Movement which took to armed rebellion in 1774, 1796-1805, 
1813-1814 and 1835. A sect of White Lotus was the Eight Trigrams 
which utilized the teaching of boxing to camouflage its anti-Manchu 
underground activities (agreeing with Purcell's viewpoint). The 
Boxer militant activities surfaced at various places of Shandong 
(Shantung) province during the Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895). 
Several years later a variety of Boxer organizations appeared and 
styled as “Boxing Association”(0wafl/iu/),“RedBoxing Association*’ 
(Hongquanhui), "Yi he Boxing Association” ( Yihequanhui ), etc. 

Hu also strengthens his "secret society” theory by employing 
a sociological analysis. His assessment of the social conditions on 
the eve of the Boxer Movement is that two mainstreams of hereti¬ 
cal sects were dominating the north and south China’s under¬ 
world respectively. In the South the Elderbrothers ( Gelachul) held 
sway over the activities of the secret societies, while in the north the 
ramifications of the White Lotus prevailed over the politico- 
religious deviants. An additional affinity between the' White Lotus 
and Boxers brought out by Hu Sheng was the decentralizing 
phenomenon of both (echoing Fan Wenlan). The Boxer organiza¬ 
tions, like their parental White Lotus organizations, existed in 
small, scattered and parallel groups. 

Yet another proof of the Boxer’s White Lotus connection, 
according to Hu Sheng, lay in the former’s inheritance of the 
latter’s religious belief and practice. Each small Boxer group had 
its own favourite celestial guardians with an almost unshakable 
fiith that the terrestrial fighters could brave any lethal weapon 
without being harmed. The celestial protection was invoked by the 
Boxers with typical White Lotus indulgence in incantation. 10 

Victor Purcell who had devoted so much time and energy to 
settle the problem of the origin of the Boxer Movement once and 
for all would never have expected the issue to be re-opened so soon 
after his death and least of all by his friend and admirer Professor 
Jerome Ch’en. Ch’en has chosen the commemoratory volume for 

10. Jtndalshl yanjiu , pp. 96-100. 
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Purcell as the forum to undo his research efforts. 

Ch’en opens his essay by tracing out the two diametrically 
opposite schools of thought on the origin of the Boxers, with the 
early twentieth century Western commentator, G.N. Steiger, and 
a contemporary Taiwan scholar, Dai Xuanzhi or Tai Hsuan-chih, 
lined up on the side of the militia theory, and Chester Tan. Victor 
Purcell and a contemporary French scholar G.G.H. Dunstheimer, 
attacking that theory. Among these academic belligerents, Ch’en 
attaches great importance to Dai Xuanzhi’s monograph written in 
Chinese published in 1963. entitled Yihetuan yanjiu (A Study of the 
Boxer Movement) which, Ch’en thinks, has provoked new thinking. 
Dai's basic arguments to uphold the militia theory, as Ch’en sums 
up, are: (a) Boxer magical power was unknown to the White Lotus 
rebellion; and (6) Boxers were never anti-dynastic while the White 
Lotus had always been so. (Ch’en, pp. 72-73) 

Ch’en’s reaction to Dai's arguments is that while the first argu¬ 
ment can he easily dismissed (because concepts of magical weapons 
keep changing, even the same rebel organization may have different 
magical weapons in different times), he thinks the second argument 
well worth giving thought : “It is not only impossible to establish 
definitely the relationship between the Boxers and the White Lotus, 
but it is also difficult to find any definite associations between the 
Boxers on the one hand, the Big [Great! Swords and the Red Fists 
on the other.” (p 75) This observation has turned the propositions 
of Purcell, Fan Wenlan and Hu Sheng upside down. 

Ch’en has made no bones about his disagreement with 
Purcell’s basic approach to the controversy of militia versus here¬ 
tical sects. By using an empirical analysis, Ch’en proves that as 
there were various types of Boxers, there were various types of 
militia and secret societies. The distinction cannot be established 
that a militia must be pro-dynastic and a secret society anti-dynas¬ 
tic. All the categories suffered from what Ch'en terms “social 
ambiguity” and “transmutability”. “The Boxers' social composi¬ 
tion shows no difference from that of either the militia or the secret 
societies (including religious sects). This ambiguity made their 
transformation from one into another quite easy and formed the 
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basis of the government’s decision to transform them into militia 
units under government supervision.” (p. 81) Ch’en continues: 
“The social ambiguity and easy transmutability among the militia, 
secret societies, and bandits imply that any attempt to distinguish 
the Boxers from the others is an effort of little historical signifi¬ 
cance and that any insistence on a distinction represents a methodo¬ 
logical mistake or misconception.” (p. 81) This is a severe criticism 
of Purcell without naming him. 

By reopening the debate on the origin of the Boxers, Ch’en’s 
aim is similar to Purcell’s, viz. to put the militia-versus-heretical 
sects controversy to rest, notwithstanding the fundamental differ¬ 
ence in the two scholars’ perspectives. While Purcell had been 
trying to highlight the Boxers’ heretical sects distinction, Ch’en 
lays stress on “ambiguity”. “It is” says Chen, “on the social and 
ideological ambiguity rather than organizational connection of 
these popular groups that one should focus one’s attention.” 
(p. 81) 

To a certain extent one tends to agree with Ch’en that artifi¬ 
cial categorization is a harmful historical exercise. If the Boxers 
could not fit welkin the category of secret societies, it would be 
better not to describe them so. However, the cult of ambiguity is 
no historian’s cup of tea. A historian is not an arbiter and cannot 
pronounce a verdict of abiding validity. The task before a histo¬ 
rian is to highlight the distinctive features of a particular event of 
the past to gain insight into the dynamics of human evolution. A 
good historian, if Purcell could be regarded as one, would err in 
one direction or another in his verdicts which, however, does not 
debase his contribution to understanding. It is clear that Purcell’s 
secret society theory suffers the want of conclusive evidence. But 
a clear perspective has emerged from his analysis, viz the volcanic 
“patriotic outburst of the North China peasantry” (Purcell, p. 271) 
which the Boxer Movement represented was the “reappearance” 
(Purcell's word) or resurgence of the Chinese Peasant masses' anti- 
dynastic tradition so typically exemplified by the periodical out¬ 
burst of secret society activities. 
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Jerome Ch'en has introduced a new dimension into the study 
of the Boxer Movement by drawing our attention to the following 
aspects: 

(1) The vast social canvas covered by the Boxer Movement 
demands a deeper investigation into the complicated social equa¬ 
tions among varying pressure groups; and 

(2) Greater attention should be paid to the interactions of 
contraditions and tjnsion areas among the Chinese social strata 
vis-a-vis the oppressive and aggressive challenges of the Manchu 
ruling force on the one hand and the Christian imperialist forces 
on the other. 

Pursuing this line of investigation, we may hope to carry 
Purcell's understanding of the Boxer origin to a much higher plain 
and leave far behind Ch'en's conclusion that “neither the secret 
society theory connecting the [Boxer] movement to the White 
Lotus nor the militia theory depicting it as a law-abiding organiza¬ 
tion can be acceptable as it stands.” (p. 84) 

m 

If we should concede that there is no Efficient evidence to 
prove the affinity between White Lotus and the Eight Trigrams on 
the one hand and the Boxer Movement on the other, we can also 
use the same criterion to doubt Jerome Ch'en's categorical state¬ 
ment that “the White Lotus, Eight Diagrams, and Hung-men 
[Hongmen, another heretical sect] were not in it [Boxer Movement].” 
p. 84) For, we find no sufficient evidence to substantiate this 
categorical assertion. Then the significance of the statement 
becomes extremely limited and the controversy is still wide open. 

It is to be appreciated that Jerome Ch'en has given an example 
of how sociological analysis could improve our understanding 
of the Boxer Movement. We shall now turn our attention to the 
social composition of the Boxer organization and try to determine 
whether the movement should be broadly conceived as a peasant 
or a plebeian movement. 

Based on the information supplied by the Chinese communist 
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historians, particularly by an important collection of essays publish¬ 
ed in Beijing in 1961 entitled Yihetuan ytmdong liushi zhounian 
ji'nian lunwen ji (Commemorative Essays on the Sixtieth Annivers¬ 
ary of the Boxer Movement), Jerome Ch’cn has discorvered that 
the Boxers were drawn from varied social segments such as landless 
peasants, part owning farmers (or middle and rich peasants), 
transport workers, handicraft workers, pedlars, Manchu army 
deserters, government clerks and orderlies, teachers, students, and a 
few well-to-do persons, (pp. 80-81) Ch'en also gives an interesting 
list of fifteen Boxer leaders of Shandong with their social back¬ 
grounds. Their descriptions are: 3 salt smugglers, 2 bandits, 
2 soldiers, 2 peasants, 2 local ruffians, 2 boys, 1 convict, and 1 
medicine man. (p. 80) 

Fan Wenlan’s analysis of the Boxer social composition is quite 
similar to Jerome Ch’en’s. He quotes 19th-century eye-witness 
accounts to say that the majority of the Boxers were young pea¬ 
sants. Very few were more than thirty, the youngest hardly twelve 
or thirteen. “With the peasants making up the main components 
of the Boxer organizations, the movement demonstrated a special 
tenacity.” (p. 347) The next important group was the urban handi¬ 
craft workers and transport workers These were direct sufferers of 
encroachment of Western finance imperialism upon China. The 
development of sea navigation and coastal shipping resulted in the 
disuse of the Grand Canal. This, in addition to the construction 
of railways, had rendered jobless a large number of old moded 
transport workers. Further, the inundation of the Chinese market 
with imported cotton textiles and other goods destroyed the liveli¬ 
hood of an equally large number of handicraft workers. “The 
unemployed workers [in North China] numbered more than a 
million at least . 99 (p. 347) Many of them joined the Boxers and 
played a decisive role in helping the Movment storm into the cities 
as well as pressurize the Manchu rulers to bend before it. 

Fan’s analysis of another important group of Boxers—the 
soldiers—is that they were bankrupt peasants, unemployed workers, 
desperadoes and members of secret societies who were driven for 
sheer survival to enlist in the army. Because they came from the 
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oppressed strata they sympathized with the Boxers and joined 
them. But their joining also brought in the corrupt habits of the 
Manchu army. Most of the atrocities committed by the Boxers 
were the handiwork of ex-scldicrs. On the other hand, although 
they had modern weapons, they were far behind the poorly armed 
workers and peasants in bravery in fighting. Another important 
Boxer segment consisted of women who abandoned hair-combing 
and foot-binding to join the movement, demonstrating the political 
consciousness of Chinese women. Finally, there were also urban 
beggars and ruffians joining the Boxers. (Fan, pp 346-348) 

In a recently published collection of essays on peasant wars in 
Chinese history entitled Zhongguo nongmin zhanzheng shi hincong 
(A symposium on the history of Chinese peasant wars), No. I, 
(Shanxi, 1979). there is one written bv Wang Yuxin entitled“Qing- 
dai 2 hongycBailianjiao qiyijtinde jieji jieceng fenxi” (Analysis of the 
classes and strata of the rebellion army of the White Lotus in the 
middle of the Manchu dynasty) which is not without relevance to 
the present discussion much as we are inhibited by Jerome Ch’en’s 
dismissal of any connection between the White Lotus and the 
Boxers. Wang clearly brings out the plebeian character of the White 
Lotus rebellion. In addition to the poor, middle and rich peasan¬ 
try which formed the backbone of the White Lotus organizations, 
their rank and file were also filled by both the urban rich and poor. 
Wang attributes this phenomenon to the new social equations 
arising from the gradual development of capitalist economy in 
China. The social background of the White Lotus, in Wang’s 
opinion, was characterized by the following salient features: 

First, the main social contradiction was between the peasant 
and the feudal lords. Peasants, particularly the poor and middle, 
were the locomotive of the White Lotus revolution. Not only 
that, the urban poor had also formed an alliance with the rural 
poor and stood in the forefront of the struggle. Because of the 
complexity of class struggle, certain rich peasants and urban rich 
were also included in the anti-fcudal united front, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were wavering and tended to compromise. 

Second, the social-economic growth and development of the 
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rudiments of capitalist relations of production created new social 
strata, i.e. the citizens, the urban poor, rich peasants and farm 
labourers. These new strata had, in varying degrees, conflict of 
interests with the feudal ruling class. That many of them parti¬ 
cipated in the White Lotus reflected the reality that the growth of 
revolutionary forces and the strengthening of anti-fcudal social 
forces were a corollary of the enhancement of productive forces 
and the development of money economy. 

Third, following the enhancement of productive forces and 
development of money economy, the feudal landlord class became 
more covetous of the amalgamation of land and the yield of farm 
products The more the feudal ruling class became covetous, the 
heavier the feudal oppression and exploitation. Consequently, the 
feudal upper strata became more corrupt and the social contra¬ 
diction more intensified. It is worth noticing that there were 
hardly anv landlord or scholar joining the ranks of the White 
Lotus rebellion. 

Fourth, the broad-based anti-feudal struggle waged by the 
White Lotus badly wanted an advanced class to lead it. Neither 
the urban poor nor the urban rich at that time could shoulder 
such a responsibility because of the rudimentary stage of capi¬ 
talist development in China. There had not emerged a class with 
a high class consciousness. 

Fifth, participation of the urban social segments helped to 
compensate the isolationist and decentralizing tendencies of the 
persanfs. and to strengthen the organizations of the rebellion. 11 

With the exception of the third, these salient features can 
broadly fit the situation of the Boxer Movement. Of course, there 
was a new element in the background of the Movement, viz. the 
intensification of the contradiction between all segments in (fie 
Chinese society on the one hand and the Western imperialists on 
the other. This not only broadened the united front to include the 
feudal segments, but also diverted the target of mass struggle from 
feudal to imperialist forces. 

11. Zhonggitfl nonpmln zha/i7hertg shi luncortg No. I, pp. 495-497. 
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We can agree with Jerome Ch’en that it is not very important 
to arrive at a categorical yes-or-no conclusion with respect to the 
question whether the Boxers had any connection with the White 
Lotus and its later ramifications. This, however, does not get us 
away from Purcell’s and the Chinese communist historians* pers¬ 
pective because the more we set our eyes on the White Lotus 
rebellion, the greater we feel its affinity with the Boxer Move¬ 
ment. In fact, a linkage between the two helps us to gain historical 
perspective in our study of the Boxer uprising. 

In a nutshell, we can treat the Boxer Movement as a contin¬ 
uation and follow-up of the White Lotus and the Nian (Nien) 
rebellions. Tins is because all three were major revolutionary 
movements launched by the North China peasantry along with a 
broad united front at a time when a rudimentary capitalist economy 
was fast growing in China, and new social strata emerged from 
Chinese society. The Boxer Movement, like its two predecessors 
launched by the forefathers of the Boxers, was essentially a peasant 
movement—a struggle of the rural and urban social strata against 
the feudal force. In this context, the entire I9th century, from 1976 
(the outburst of large-scale White Lotus rebellion) to 1900 in North 
China, was a century of furious peasant uprising challenging the 
feudal authorities. The Boxers, from the beginning, despised the 
feudal authorities, were never deterred by Manchu suppression. 
If they raised pro-government slogans, it was more a consequence 
of the Manchu ruling elite yielding to their pressure rather than 
their timidity before the brutal force of the Manchu dynasty. 

V/e are already onto the controversy of whether the Boxer 
Movement was pro- or anti-dynastic, largely provoked by an 
observation of George Steiger: “Whatever the Boxer movement 
may have become- by the spring of 1900, it was, in the beginning, 
neither a revolutionary nor an heretical organization; it was a 
lawful and loyal volunteer militia, whose existence was fully justi¬ 
fied by the reasonable apprehensions of the government and the 
people ” (p. 146) 

Victor Purecll was probably the only scholar who was greatly 
seized of the controversy. But it would be misleading to suppose 
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that he was only reacting lo Steiger’s conclusion. He also had in 
mind the other extreme viewpoint of Chinese communist scholars 
that the Movement “was a peasant movement on the traditional 
pattern of Chinese revolutions, directed against the Manchu 
government as well as the foreign imperialists.” (Purcell, p. xi) 
The two chapters (IX and X) of Purcell’s book seem to be a 
purposeful commentary on the two extreme viewpoints. Here is a 
resume of Purcell’s analysis: 

(1) He gives an impression that “the Boxers in 1899 consisted 
both of out-and-out anti-Manchu rebels and of ordinary people 
who had joined the sect as a rallying-point against the universally 
hated foreigner.” (p. 209) 

(2) He refutes Fan Wenlan’s theory that it was Zhu Hongdeng 
who first raised the slogan of “Fu Qing mie yang” for tactical 
reasons and reiterates his assertion that Yuxian (Yu Hsicn), the 
Governor of Shandong, was instrumental in changing the name of 
the Boxer organization from quart to tuan, and creating the Fu 
Qing slogan. The Boxers’ pro-dynasty slogan “was associated 
with Yu-hsien” and 4 he may even have invented it.” (p. 215) 

(3) He brings out the “synthetic” aspect between the Boxers’ 
anti-Manchu revolutionariness and Yuxian’s creation of a pio- 
dynastic Boxer-militia and thinks that the latter was “never 
fully integrated” with the former, (p. 215) 

(4) With reference to Father Isore’s evidence (hat the slogan 
of Fu Qing mie yang appeared as early as October 1898, “nearly 
a year before we should expect to see it”, Purcell thinks that it 
might be a band of Boxers who had done it, independent of 
Yuxian’s tactics. The evidence serves to strengthen Purcell’s pro¬ 
position that there were (anti-Manchu) Boxers and (pro-Manchu) 
Boxers. 

(5) He thinks that the Boxers were initially dominated by 
anti-dynastic elements and they raised no pro-dynasty slogan 
before September 1899. The shift from the anti-dynastic to the 
pro-dynastic stance took place around the time of 5 October to 2 
November 1899 in connection with the Pingyuan clash between 
the Boxers and government troops in Shandong. To Purcell the 
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Pingyuan incident was the watershed. M [T]he pro-dynastic ones 
obtained an ascendancy over the others only after the P'jngyuan 
setback to the ‘pro-Ming’ leadership” and “the developments at 
[imperial] Court made ’Support the Ch’ing [Qing], destroy the 
foreigner* the only slogan which promised success and was there¬ 
fore adopted by most of the surviving Boxer leaders.” (p. 217) 

( 6 ) Quoting an observation from J.J.M. de Groot—“Confu- 
cian patriotism co-operating with the heresy. Mice with the catl It is 
rather ludicrous”—Purcell comments: “Nevertheless, the ’Mice and 
the Cat', did co-operate for a period in a way which alarmed the 
world.” (p 219) 

(7) He agrees with Jerome Ch’en that the Boxers manifested 
throughout “a strong distrust of the ability of the officials to repel 
foreign interference in China and at heart they were always more 
’anti* than ‘pro’ the Manchu government.” (p. 222) 

18 ) He speculates that: “if ever the rebels had obtained full 
control [of the Boxer Movement], the anti-government elements 
would undoubtely have taken charge and the Manchus would 
have been overwhelmed (as actually happened in 1912, when the 
mainspring of the Revolution was the widespread anti-Manchu 
feeling).” (p. 265) 

Thus Purcell’s whole perspective is rather elusive. His main 
difficulty seems to lie in his inherent scepticism towards the Chinese 
communist scholarly attitude in adopting the Marxist framework in 
the study of the Boxer Movement. He says: “It seems to me that 
the Peking historians are, in the interests of the theory to which 
they are committed, rather too anxious to show that the Boxer 
and other risings in China were ’anti-dynastic*, through and 
through.” (p. 270) The focal point of Purcell’s objection to the 
Beijing historians’ “anti-dynasty” theory lies in the three words 
“through and through”. For, he hastens to add that “there is no 
reason to believe that the movement, in essence ‘anti-foreign’, at 
any time was uniformly subversive of Manchu rule.” (p. 270) 

IV 

The pro-or anti-dynasly question defies an either-or answer due 
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to the complexity of relationship between three involved parties— 
the infuriated underdogs of North China, the aggressive Christian 
churches and the Manchu government caught between the devil 
and the deep sea. While many W'erstcrn scholars have tended to 
overlook the complexity in this triangular relationship, Yi Ho tuan 
maintains a clear vision of it. The book clearly indicates that in 
the confrontation between the people and the church, the Manchu 
government was basically pro-church and anti-people, because “the 
Ching [Manchu] rulers had all along followed a capitulationist 
line in foreign affairs, selling out China’s sovereign rights to the 
imperialists in exchange for the latter’s support of their own rule 
and bloody suppression of the masses.” (pp. 10-11) It was this 
basic pro-church and anti-people stand which decided the basic 
anti-dynastic nature of the Boxer Movement. “What could the 
Chinese people do but take up arms against the imperialists and 
their [Manchu] lackeys?” (p. 19) 

The book also sees the other side of the contradiction, viz. 
conflict of interests between the Manchu regime and the imperial 
power, (p. 11) The authors have brought out the duality of the 
Manchu government policy in suppressing the Boxers on the one 
hand and appeasing them on the other. This duality is highlighted 
by a quotation of the later reminiscence of the Empress Dowager 
Cixi : “At that time [of Boxer Movement] I could not make a 
decision on my own....If I had not compromised on... [adhering 
to the policy of suppressing the Boxers], on the one hand humour¬ 
ing them [the Boxers] somewhat so as to steady the popular mind 
and on the other restraining them to a considerable degree...nobody 
can tell what catastrophe would have resulted once the paper tiger 
[of the Manchu authorities] was punctured...” (p. 59) 

Hu Sheng’s article maintains the same perspective but with a 
more penetrating analysis of the psychological complexity among 
the three contending parties. First, the Boxers themselves had their 
share of weakness. They “had no leadership of an advanced class 
and no guidance of progressive ideology”. Observes Hu: “They 
failed to see the fact that China’s feudal ruling class had already 
become the instrument of the imperialists in oppressing China. 
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They failed to tackle the problem of relating their anti-feudal 
struggle with their anti-imperialists struggle at the time when the 
imperialist aggression had become the main target of struggle. 
Their struggle against foreign imperialism remained at the low, 
perceptive level, manifesting in their indiscriminate anti-foreign- 
ism.” (p. 100) The Boxers* acquiring their semi-legal “tuan” status 
had also brought them a mixed bag of both good and evil conse¬ 
quences. On the positive side, it gave a fillip to the Movement. 
On the negative side, the Movement bacame contaminated with 
the admission to its rank and file opportunist elements who had 
the least intention to rebel against the authorities. Hu Sheng 
thinks that the Manchu authorities* pacification policy “was aimed 
at infiltrating the landlord elements into [the Movement], seizing its 
leadership, in order to recognize and transform [of the Boxers] into 
an arm of the landlord class.** (p. 103) However, besides the plant¬ 
ing of the “bao Qing” (uphold the Manchu) slogan in the Boxer 
Movement and some other bad effects on the Boxer organizations, 
the vicious policy of the Manchu authorities did not entirely 
achieve their aim. They failed to alter the revolutionary nature 
of the Movement. 

Second, coming to the calculation of the Manchu regime, Hu 
Sheng sees the same duality as we have spelled out a little while 
ago. From the time the Boxer activities became wide spread in 
Shandong, the Manchu attitude towards them was divided between 
the advocacy of “pumie” (destroy) and that of “fu** (promote). 
The government did not make up its mind so long as the 
Boxer activities did not seriously threaten its own security. How¬ 
ever, like a prairie fire, suddenly in 1900, the Movement set ablaze 
the imperial capital, Beijing, and another nearby city, Tianjin, 
catching the Manchu government unawares. Here Hu Sheng has a 
shade of difference in opinion from the authors of Yi Ho Tuan. 
While Yi Ho Tuan stresses on the Empress Dowager’s resolu¬ 
tion to put down the Movement in 1900, Hu Sheng thinks 
her more shrewd than diehard. “A past master in machina¬ 
tion and manoeuvre and seasoned in the art of ruling, the 
Empress Dowager, Cixi, understood it deeply that resorting to 
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the sword [in suppressing the Boxers] in the vicinity of 
the imperial capital was an action pregnant with excessive 
risk." (p. 109) At that juncture the imperial court was sharply 
divided, with the traditionists advocating utilization of the 
Boxer fury to exterminate the foreigners and the modernists 
professing a firm suppression of the Boxer to pacify the foreign 
wrath. The Empress Dowager, who always played the traditionists 
and modernists against each other to maintain the equilibrium, 
thought out a clever course after weighing the pros and cons. Hu 
Sheng continues: "This old woman who had rich experience in 
reigning understood the reality. If she would not adopt a policy of 
‘conformity*, at least temporarily, towards the people's aspiration’ 
expressed in violent action against the foreign aggressors right 
beneath her throne, any strike [at the Boxers] would at once re¬ 
bound upon her head. As a matter of fact, the Manchu government 
just had not the ability to extinguish the Boxer Movement which 
had already set the capital ablaze, let alone ensuring the non¬ 
occurrence of an irretrievable disaster resulting from the use of 
force at the foot of the imperial palace." (pp. 114-115) 

Hu Sheng also comments on the imperial edict issued on 21 
June 1900 declaring war against foreign powers. The edict, issued 
under the order of the Empress Dowager, apparently demonstrated 
the government’s solidarity with the Boxer Movement, but was 
a very "absurd" document. In the first place, it was only an 
internal circular without being delivered to any foreign government. 
In the second place, the edict failed to name any country which it 
had declared war on. This ambiguity promptly invited an inquiry 
from General Zengqi, Commander of the Shenyang military area, 
wishing to know the name of China's belligerent. Thus the war 
dedartion "was but a reluctant measure taken when the govern¬ 
ment was unable to either suppress or pacify (the Boxers)." (p. 
116) Hu Sheng further feels that a contributory factor to the 
Manchu government’s hardening attitude vis-a-vis the foreign 
powers was the scrambling for power between the Empress 
Dowager’s and Emperor Guangxu’s factions, as the foreign powers 
had bees siding with the latter. 
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Third, analysing the calculations of the imperialist powers in 
the nitrglilar situation, Mu Sheng bolds them responsible for 
aggravating the situation and gross miscalculation. He observes: 
“The usual attitude of the imperialist powers was to treat the 
Manchu government as a serviceable, though ineffective, instru¬ 
ment. They were disappointed at the want of determination [on 
the part of the Manchu] to suppress the Boxers. They thought 
their resort to the use of arms could force it [Manchu government] 
to make up its mind [to suppress the Boxers] and lend a helping 
hand in the suppression. But the reality was that their intensifica¬ 
tion of aggression evoked ail the more popular sentiments among 
the masses of Chinese people to fight against aggression. Such 
sentiments also affected a number of the officers and men of the 
Manchu army. Thus, the aggressive action of the imperialist 
powers yielded a result which was contrary to their expectations. 
The xulers of the Manchu Dynasty became all the more reluctant 
and incapable of using their own might to suppress the Boxers.” 
(p. 115) 

Hu Sheng has brought out another aspect of the triangular 
equation which has never struck any mind on the Boxer 
Studies before. An examination of this aspect can improve 
our understanding, if not help us answer, the question whether the 
Boxers were pro- or anti-dynasty. 

In Yi Ho Tuan t we have a reminiscent description by the 
Empress Dowager about the actual siege of the imperial capital in 
1900 by the Boxers: “At that time they had become more powerful 
with a larger following. In and out of the palaces there was great 
confusion with groups of men, hair tied up in red cloth, entering 
and leaving. Nobody could tell who was a 'bandit* [Boxer] and 
who not, and nobody bothered to ask. But the eunuchs and guards 
on duty were actually mixing with them.” (pp. 58-59) The book 
also says: “[Beijing] was then controlled by the Yi Ho Tuan conti- 
gents 200,000 strong, which would at once topple her [Empress 
Dowager's] rule if provoked.” (p. 58) Here a question immediate¬ 
ly occurs to mind. Since it is a clear conviction among Chinese 
historians that the Boxer Movement was a revolutionary peasant 
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war and since peasant revolutionaries actually came so near to 
seeing imperial power, why didn’t they do it? This historical 
paradox has caught the attention of Hu Sheng. 

Hu poses the question: "Did the Boxers occupy Beijing?” 
His answer is: "The Boxers entered Beijing and the Beijing city 
almost became their domain, yet they did not really occupy 
Beijing.” (p. 118) He then poses another question: "The Boxers’ 
activities within the Beijing city had indeed created an uncontrol¬ 
lable situation for the Manchu authorities. Why, then, did the 
Boxers not really occupy Beijing and make themselves the real 
masters of Beijing?.” (p. 119; He further adds that not only the 
Boxers’ activities and movements in Beijing were not the least 
restrained by the imperial authorities, but both Beijing and Tianjin 
and the adjacent areas were under their control. In addition, 
Boxer activities had spread to six provinces in China, it would 
be fairly easy for the Boxers to replace the Manchu regime. 

On pages 33 to 37 in Yi Ho Tuan there are graphic descriptions 
of how the Boxers actually controlled the twin cities, Beijing and 
Tianjin, in Beijing the Boxers guarded the imperial palaces, 
goverment ofhees, residence areas and street crossings day and 
night and demonstrated at night, in Tianjin, Boxer patrols ordered 
government official to step down from their sedan-chairs or 
dismount from their horses, stripping the "last shreds of prestige 
from those who had ridden roughshod over the people.” (p. 35) 
They even made the fierce Tianjin military commander scurry for 
shelter in a street encounter. In the triangular equation between 
the Boxer, the imperial authorities and the foreigners, the Boxers 
were really on top. Why, then, did they not take advantage of 
the situation and overthrow the Manchu authorities? 

Hu Sheng has provided answers to this paradox. First, the 
greatest weakness of the Boxer Movement was its want of desire 
to seize political power. In this respect, it differed sharply from 
ail other peasant wars in Chinese history which had demonstrated 
a keen desire to fight their way into the imperial capital and take 
over the government. The Boxers were neither ideologically nor 
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organizationally prepared for such a take-over. Secondly, decent¬ 
ralization was another weakness of the Boxer Movement. Even 
after their entry into Beijing, they still had no central leadership. 
Anyone could form a Boxer unit. With such a loose organization 
it was difficult to put seizure of political power on the agenda. 
Third, although the Boxers did raise the slogan of exterminating 
“one dragon" and “two tigers" whom they considered as traitors 
(with Emperor Guangxu being the “dragon" and the Prime 
Minister, Prince Qing, and the loading modernist among ihe 
courtiers, Li Hor.gzhung, being the "tigers"), they also identified 
many important Manchu courtiers as their friends and supporters. 
Hence the issue of overthrowing the Manchu regime got obscured. 
Fourth, the Empress Dowager who was the de facto ruler succeeded 
in deceiving the Boxers. Through Prince Zhuang she awarded 
the Boxers with 100,000 taels of silver and twenty thousand piculs 
of rice and set up a “shrine" (tan) in Prince Zhuang’s office to 
“register" the Boxer organizations. After being “registered" and 
receiving the awards, the Boxer units styled themselves as 
“Fengzhi yihe shentuan" (Sacred organization for righteousness 
and harmony with royal mandate). This created the impression that 
the Boxers were pro-dynasty, (pp. 119-121) 

A sour memory in the history of Christian evangelism is its 
failure to conquer the most populous country. While most of the 
world came under the spell of Christianity by the end of the 19th 
century, China alone flew into a rage of anti-Christian fury. The 
Boxer Movement has given rise to many a Western theory of the 
innate anti-foreignism of the Chinese culture. However, almost 
all modern Western scholars who have closely examined the nature 
of the movement—from Steiger to Purcell—have unanimously put 
the blame on Western powers and Christian missionaries. Stieger's 
criticism, though conservative, is revealing: “The Boxer outbreak 
was not...a necessary outcome of this essential [cultural] conflict 
[between China and the West]. Only on the assumption that 
misunderstanding, arrogance, and stupidity are inevitable factors 
in human relationships can the Boxer movement be regarded as an 
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unavoidable occurrence. Neither China nor the West was wholly 
free from blame in these respects; but the chief responsibility for 
the conditions which led to the tragedy of 1900 must be laid upon 
the Western powers and upon their official and non-official repre¬ 
sentatives in China.*’ (pp. 276-277) 

By saying these words Steiger has moved one thousand miles 
away from one of his ancestors, a U.S. naval officer Captain 
Buchanan who thought in the 19th century that the only way to 
deal with the Chinese imbeciles was “to give them a million shot 
a minute'*. 11 However, it should be fair to say that in the Western 
world nobody has remembered Buchanan and his like-minded 
bearers of the White Man’s Burden, while the voice of one (also a 
Westerner) is still resounding. This is the observation of Lenin in 
1900 on the Boxer Movement which is quoted in Yi Ho Tuan and 
deserves to be quoted once more: “It is true the Chinese hate 
the Europeans, but which Euporeans do they hate and why? 
The Chinese do not hate the European people, they hate the 
European capitalists and the European governments obedient 
to them.” (p. 126, citing V. I. Lenin: Collected Works , Moscow, 
1960, Vol. IV. p. 373) 


V 

Touching upon the controversy whether the Boxer Movement 
was “anti-foreign” in a general sense or was specifically “anti- 
missionary”, once again Victor Purcell was most thoughtful. His 
conclusion is: “The Boxer movement was anti-foreign and there¬ 
fore anti-Christian.” (p. 263) He thinks it meaningless to apportion 
blame between Western governments, diplomats, merchants and 
missionaries, but rather it was the sum total of all these elements 
united under the broad design of imperialism which was the target 
of the Boxer wrath. 

12. S C. Miller, "Ends and Means: Missionary Justificaiion of Force 
in N i ne teen tb-Cen Jury China” in J. K. Fairbank (ed), 77ie Missionary 
Enterprise in China and America (Harvard Univ. Press, 1974), p. 260. 
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Purcell’s arguments are: 

(1) The Boxers called the foreigners the “Primary Devils” 
{da maozi) and the Chinese Christians and other pro-Western ele¬ 
ments "Secondary Devils” (er maozi ) showing that they "were 
strongly hostile to Christianity and for the significant reason that 
Christianity was "foreign.” (p. 125) 

(2) The meddling of foreign governments and other agencies 
with Chinese affairs was more than the Chinese could bear. "What 
foreigners compelled the Chinese authorities to impose on the 
Chinese people no British or American government would dare to 
inflict on its own population.” (p. 133) 

(3) Christianity could not tolerate Chinese tolerance of heter¬ 
odoxy. "The Chinese people did not completely reject the 
Christian faith, but they were unwilling to grant it the exclusive 
title to belief” (p. 126) 

Besides Purcell, many Western scholars have made significant 
studies of the Chinese cultural interaction with Christianity vfo-a- 
vis the anti-Christian movements in China While P A. Cohen 
harps on the age-old tune of denouncing China’s incurable anti- 
foreienism. 11 others, particularly E S. Wehrle and P. A. Varg. u 
lav the blame squarely on the aggressiveness intransigence of the 
Christian missions and their representative governments. Their 
analyses of the genesis of Chinese anri-foreignism as demonstrated 
in ihe late 19th century cover the following broad aspects: 

First, the Chinese did not relish the demonstration of cultural 
and racial sunerioritv by Western Christians in China. As Varg 
observes: "The missionary attributed these cultural differences 
["between the Chinese and the Westerners! to heathen influences 
and quite frankly made wars on the whole Chinese value system. In 

13. P A. Cotien. China and Christianity ; The Missionary Movement and 
the Growth of Chinese Anti-Forelgnism 7.560-/870 (Harvard, I^533. 

14. P.A. Varg, Missionaries, Chinese and Diplomats : The American 
Protestant Missionary Movement in China, IX9Q-1952 (Princeton, 1958): 
E.S. Wehrte, Britain, China and the Antimissionary Riots (Minnesota Unit. 
Press, 1966). 
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this sense he assumed a position of superiority but one that was 
inherent the very nature of foreign missions. This sense of cultural 
superiority, and when it did, the Chinese resented it.*" (p. 35) 

Second, the Western Christian drive to destroy China’s cultural 
identity also invited strong anti-Western and anti-Chritian feelings. 
Tn the words of Varg: ‘‘For all their anxiety to win converts, the 
missionaries demanded that the Chinese provide evidence of having 
made a sincere and complete surrender.” fp. 19) Purcell also 
exposes this stoop-to-conquer mentality of Christian missionaries: 
“Christian missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic, were mono¬ 
polists; the one true faith could not exist side by side with another 
faith.” (p. 126) Wehrle expands this theme a little: “To preach 
the concept of the one God was to question the semi-divinity of the 
Emperors and undermine the Confucian system of ethics To 
reject ancestor worship seemed to be a condemnation of all forms 
of filial respect To demand that Christian converts not participate 
in village religious festivals and theatricals appeared to be an attack 
on the communitv structure of rural China ” fp 14) 

Third, there was the clash of interests between the Christian 
missions and the Chinese gentry. This is spelled out by Varg: 
“The mandarins knew that the missionary not only disapproved 
of Confucius but that he wished to substitute for the Chinese 
classics a study of the Bible, scientific training, a knowledge of 
Western history and an education which would fit the students 
for dealing with modern problems. The status of mandarin rested 
on the ancient civil service examination system which made 
mastery of the Confucian classics the test for office ..Quite natur¬ 
ally he resented the mission who considered the system of educa¬ 
tion useless.” (p ;<2) 

Fourth. Christian culture in China presented a picture of 
aggression and bigotry which is vividly described bv Robert Hart 
(1835-191 1). who was China’s Inspector General of the imperial 
customs during 1863-1908 : “He [the Westerner] is a Christian — 
therefore it is a sacred duty to attack every other cult and preach 
the Gospel; he finds consumers keep alive a demand for opium— 
therefore it is right, if not his duty to supply it; he learns 
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that China has an immense population—therefore he inveighs 
against every restriction and claims liberty to sell to all who will 
buy and to buy from all who will sell; he is told by some one that 
China has no laws, that Chinese judges are corrupt, that justice is 
bought and sold and that torture takes the place of evidence on 
oath—therefore he demands and obtains extra-territoriality; he 
finds that China is not a military nation—therefore he pushes 
aside discussions, asserts his superiority, sees right in might, and 
has his own way; he has brought with him the idea that commerce 
knows only import and export duties-therefore he is indignant 
over the rapacity which levies revenue dues and inland taxes; he 
knows that such and such is the way of doing things at home— 
therefore he condemns all Chinese otherness and would put four 
hundred millions of people in the garments of forty; in short, his 
doxy is orthodoxy and everything else is heterodoxy and so 
intercourse, instead of being mutually beneficial, is the reverse and 
instead of fastening and cementing friendly relations, is producing 
discord, ill feeling and even enmity” (Varg, p. 36, citing Hart, 
These From the Land of Sinim , London, 1903, pp. 123-124) 

In Yi Ho Tuan , the charges against the Christian missions 
are even more sharply pronounced : “[Fjoreign missonaries who 
wore the cloak of religion had for some time been penetrating 
China’s cities and countryside, building churches, lording it over 
the people and committing many crimes.” (p. 12) Fan Wenlan 
further spells out the crimes committed by foreign missionaries 
against Chinese people : (a) occupying land properties and yet 
evading government revenues, shifting the tax burden onto the 
peasants; ( b ) using treaty privileges to shield the converts in their 
litigation against the people; (c) encroaching upon China's sovereign 
rights and pressurizing the Manchu government to punish the 
officials whom they disliked; (d) encouraging the converts to 
commit atrocities on the people; and (e) blackmailing the people 
and exacting money from them. Fan observes : "The hypocritical 
missionaries were generally abominable rascals and the ace spies 
for the capitalist countries to plunder the colonies, committing all 
kinds of crimes. The Chinese people who bad been victimized 
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by them were justified to attack them and drive them away.'* 
(pp. 336-368) 

Justifications for attacking the foreigners there were plenty, but 
driving them away did not materialize. Was the Boxer attack wise 
or foolish? Was it fanaticism or heroism? Was the Movement an 
epic in the history of China’s anti-imperialist struggle or a fiasco? 
Academic opinions are divided on these questions. 

Victor Purcell agrees with Chester Tan that the Boxer Move¬ 
ment was a '’catastrophe". "Not only did it entail slaughter and 
suffering, but it resulted in the imposition of crippling taxation on 
the already impoverished Chinese people to pay indemnities 
imposed by the Powers." (p. 271) The indemnity amounted to 
450 million taels, i e. one tael of silver to be paid by every Chinese 
citizen. And the Manchu government was simply reduced to "a 
dcbt-collecting agency for the Powers." (Purcell, p. 261, quoting 
Tan) 

Yet Chester Tan and Victor Purcell have not missed the 
silver lining. The Boxer Movement fully exposed the "ignorance 
and folly of the Manchu rulers", hence it became "the last struggle 
of the Chinese people against foreign imperialism under the rule" 
of the Manchu Dynasty, says Tan. (p. 241) Purcell thinks the 
Movement not only stopped the foreign powers’ attempt to parti¬ 
tion China, but also "signalized the birth of Chinese Nationalism." 
(p. 271) 

These positive achievements of the Boxers were reiterated by 
Chinese communist historians with much greater emotion and 
enthusiasm. In the concluding words of Yi Ho Tuan we read : 
“Not in vain did the Yi Ho Tuan heroes shed their blood. Their 
patriotism and dauntless courage will inspire the Chinese people 
forever. In the annals of the Chinese nation, the anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal exploits of the Yi Ho Tuan will always be a 
lustrous chapter." (pp. 127-128) 

That the Boxer Movement was a revolutionary epic, instead 
of a catastrophe, is the message of Chinese historians. The Yi He 
Tuan hymn has been jointly sung by Fan Wenlan, Hu Sheng, 
Yi Ho Tuan and Mou Anshi, whose article highlighting the 
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historical role played by both the Taiping and Boxer movements 
entitled “Lun Zhongguo jindai nongmin geming zhanzheng de lishi 
zuoyong” (On the historical significance of peasant revolutionary 
wars in modern China) is included in No. 1, Zhongguo nongmin 
zhanzheng shi luncong. 

The first great historical significance of the Boxer Movement, 
in the view of Chinese historians, is that it scared the imperialist 
aggressors out of their wits and put the brakes on imperialist 
designs to partition China. As Yi Ho Tuan says : “It [Boxer 
Movement! gave the invaders a taste of the people’s heavy fist 
and shattered their fond dream of partitioning China. Earlier, 
they had arrogantly boasted that with 10,000 soldiers carrying 
modern arms they could subjugate all China. Clamour for parti¬ 
tion had filled the air. But after the Yi Ho Tuan mounted the 
political stage, this claptrap was no longer heard...** (p. 124). 

The book quotes the German General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Forces. Alfred Waldersee (1832-1904), in sup¬ 
pressing the Movement and the British Under*Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, William Broderick. While Broderick advised his country¬ 
men to respect the national feelings of the Chinese people who 
occupied “a quarter of the world’s population”, Waldersee echoed: 
“The partitioning of China is therefore the least feasible policy.” 
(p. 124) Fan Wenlan quotes many more such comments of Western 
statesmen to make the same point. A revealing quotation is from 
Robert Hart depicting China’s waking up from a sleep of several 
thousand years. (Fan, p. 400) Hart is also quoted by Mou Anshi to 
have worried about the Western powers’ fiasco in China as com¬ 
pared to Napoleon’s debacle in Moscow, (p. 96) All this drives 
home the conclusion of Fan Wenlan that the Boxer Movement 
made “the imperialist understand the Chinese people.” (p. 398) 

The second great historical significance of the Boxer Move¬ 
ment lies in the awakening of the Chinese people’s patriotic cons¬ 
ciousness. As Yi Ho Tuan clearly spells out. the Movement not only 
educated the Chinese people about the true nature of imperialist 
aggression, but also “exposed the treasonous character” of the 
Manchu authorities, (p. 125) Fan Wenlan observes that the “Yi 
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He Tuan Movement, indeed, shook the entire China*’. Even the 
coolies and domestic servants of the foreigners in Shanghai felt 
that the hour of finally settling the score with the foreigners had 
arrived, (p 383) In the words of Hu Sheng the Chinese people 
never looked hack after the Boxer Movement. Their revolutionary 
movement surged forward wave after wave till they achieved 
complete victorv over feudalism and imperialism, (p. 157) 

Third, both Yi Ho Tuan and Mou Anshi have treated the 
Boxer Movement as a cornerstone of the victory of the Chinese 
communist revolution. TMs assessment originated from a speech 
of Zhou Enlai (1898-1976) in 1955 : “For more than one hundred 
years (till recently). the people of China had suffered the ruthless 
aggression, oppression, pillage and slaughter by the imperialist 
powers. During this period, the Chinese people censelesslv waged 
heroic struggles agnins* the aggression of the imperialists and 
oppression of the feudal forces.... The Boxer Movement of 1900 
exemplified the Chinese people’s tenacious struggle against the 
imperialist aggressor. Their heroic struggle laid one of the corner¬ 
stones for the great victory of the Chinese people fifty years 
thereafter” (Mou Anshi, pn. 107-108, citing Renmin Ribao or 
People's Doily. 12 December 1955) 

VI 

Centring around the Boxer Movement there took place the 
unprecedented demonstration of xenophobia bv Chinese people 
on the one hand and Sinnphnbia hv the Western powers on the 
other. After that both the Chinese and Christian civilizations 
began to appreciate each other. The Boxer Movement had the 
distinction to be a series of lasts. Apart from being the last Sino- 
Wesfern conflict. It was the last earth-shaking event of the 19th 
cenfurv. Tn addition, as Chester Tan snvs. it was the last country¬ 
wide popular movement during t^e Manchu dynasty. 

To study such an event obviously involves errors of commis¬ 
sion and omission in appreciation, sympathy and empathy. Many 
aspects of the Movement have received comparatively exhaustive 
scholarly treatment as we have shown. Conclusions have not yet 
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been conclusive. While old controversies are kept alive, new ones 
appear. 

The paradox of the Boxer Movement lies in two realms. 
First, being an upsurge of youthful enthusiasm and heroic will 
power, dauntlessly challenging the European automatic killing 
machines with their bare fists and holding the two thousand year 
ruthless, autocratic and repressive imperial authorities in great 
contempt, it had all the ingredients of a revolutionary mass 
struggle. Yet, paradoxically, it neither defeated imperialist aggre¬ 
ssion nor marginally diminished the authorities of the decadent 
feudal regime. Second, having erupted like a volcano, catching 
all internal and external reactionaries unawares and having staged 
a demonstration of unison, discipline and conscious assertion of 
the ordinary people's political rights and sung a hymn of patriot¬ 
ism with both fanciful ideology (however primitive it might be) 
and resolute action, it unmistakably promised a great revolutionary 
struggle. Yet not only no reliable leadership emerged from the 
movement to ofTer a strategy and programme, but it remained 
throughout decentralized, disunited and headless, allowing oppor¬ 
tunities to lapse and even falling a prey to the conspiracy of the 
Empress Dowager. 

To take the Western and Chinese studies of the Boxer Move¬ 
ment as a whole, there have emerged certain broad perspectives 
about the nature of the Movement. First, in the opinion of the 
Chinese communist historians and also to some extent in the 
view of Victor Purcell, the Boxer Movement was a resurgence of 
revolutionarv fervour of the peasantry of North China in the true 
tradition of heretical sects, particularly that of the White Lotus. 
This perspective sees the White Lotus, Nian, and Boxer rebellions 
which had taken place in the span of one century (1796-1900) in 
totality and not in isolation. This is an advantage. As Jerome 
Ch’en says, any categorical assertion, including Ch’en's own, on 
whether the Boxers were or were not heretical sects and whether 
the White Lotus were organizationally involved in the Boxer 
Movement or not, is immaterial. Even a simple yes or no answer 
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to these questions should not obscure the perspective that the 
Boxer, Nian, and White Lotus belonged to a single current of pea¬ 
sant movement. All three sprrng from the volcanic socio-econo- 
mico-politica] background of North China which could be charac¬ 
terized by the existence of three infrastructures : (/) of feudal 
exploitation and repression, (if) the north Chinese peasants 1 
infrastructure of rebellion embedded in the White Lotus movement 
and its various ramifications and (Hi) the Western imperialist 
infrastructure of semi-colonization of China which was limited 
to opium imperialism before 1840 and extended to territorial, 
treaty-port and finance imperialism after the Opium War. The 
Boxer Movement marked the manifestation of the peasant-rebellion 
infrastructure challenging the other two infrastructures. 

Second, the triangular equation between the three infrastruc¬ 
tures, as emerged from Hu Sheng's study, provides us with an 
insight into the Boxer paradox that after moving so close to 
seizure of imperial power it did not seize it. Does this mean that 
the Boxers were not revolutionary, or, in Purcell's terminology, not 
"anti-dynastic’? Purcell’s analysis that the Movement was essen¬ 
tially anti-dynastic, but was dominated by pro-dynastic elements is 
not as convincing as Hu Sheng’s analysis that while the Western 
imperialist powers outsmarted themselves by driving the Manchu 
government into the united front of the Boxer Movement, the 
Manchu de facto ruler, Empress Dowager, and her courtiers out¬ 
smarted the Boxer braves in fanning their anti-foreign fury to cool 
their anti-dynastic zeal. In this game of wits, the peasant masses 
of North China who exhibited such heroic revolutionary bravery 
and conscious will power ultimately lost the golden chance of 
assuming political leadership of the country to gain a vantage 
position in their overall struggle for liberation from the clutches 
of feudalism and imperialism. 

Chinese historians, after highlighting the vital shortcomings 
of the Boxer Movement (forgetting the fundamental revolutionary 
task of overthrowing the Manchu authority which was the culprit 
of all the miseries of 19th-century China), have not lost sight of 
the greatness of the Boxer uprising. "The world-shaking Yi Ho 
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Tuan Movement”, says Yi Ho Tuan f “is the glory and pride of the 
Chinese people.” (p. 124) Hu Sheng adds : “Although the Yi Ho 
Tuan Movement did not properly tackle the relationship of these 
twin struggles [of anti-feudalism and anti-imperialism], its power 
gushed out from beneath the earth like a turbulent current, which 
forced the Manclm imperial court to do what it had never dared 
to imagine—declaring war against the external (aggression).” 
(p. 157) Hu Sheng and his colleagues have seen in the Yi He Tuan 
Movement the most heroic boxing on earth—the turbulent bare¬ 
bodied human wave dauntlessly challenging the aggressive bullets 
of the Western powers. 

However, times have changed, as Hu Sheng sees. Spontan¬ 
eous peasant movements like the Taiping and the Boxer could no 
longer shoulder the revolutionary task of anti-feudal and anti- 
imperialist struggle, hence could no longer be the focal point of 
historical development of the 20th-century, (pp. 157-158) With 
the proletarian class entering the stage of history as a conscious 
“class for itself”, the Chinese peasants no longer needed to box 
their class enemies with bare fists, along with their fanciful but 
totally unreliable spirit of invulnerability. Though the 19th-century 
was one of national humiliation and economic misery for the 
Chinese people, yet it witnessed such great popular movements 
like the Taiping and Boxer. Furthermore, from the stepping 
stones of these movements the Chinese people marched in bigger 
strides to catch up with the progress of the new era of democracy 
and modernity. On this happy note, we may bid farewell to our 
excursions into the nineteenth century.* 


•This was the last of four articles, along with “Opium War”, 
“Taiping". “Reform", in the series “Ninetcemh-Century China Revisted” m 
China Report. 
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BUDDHIST INCENSE TO CHINESE MASS 
REBELLION : A CASE STUDY OF THE 
BOXER UPRISING OF 1900* 


Writing amidst the dingdong bustling of the Los Angeles 
Olympics, one cannot switch one's mind off the muscular sporting 
for which the Chinese tradition has a long claim. Our thoughts go 
back to the most heroic boxing on earth which is also the most 
maligned historical event known as the “Boxer Uprising” in 
Western circles. To me this mass movement was worthy of its 
Chinese name “Yihequan”, i.e. “Boxing for Righteousness and 
Harmony **. No single event in Chinese history has created greater 
anti-Chinese sentiments in the Western world than the doings of 
these self-righteous Boxers. Yet, it was their heroism which served 
as an eye-opener for the Western colonial powers that no one 
should attempt conquering or partitioning a people who could 
generate such an anti-foreign and anti-Christian fury as what had 
been wrought by the Boxers. 

The Boxer uprising of 1900 once again eloquently demons¬ 
trated to the whole world that the Chinese cultural tradition was 
the unity of two opposite trends: (1) the force which strove for so¬ 
cial harmony, and (2) the force which struggled against social injus¬ 
tice. There is no d nying the fact that the cultural force for social 
harmony had all along been inspired by Lhe teachings of Confucius 
and cemented by the followers of the Confucian school of thought. 

•This article was published in BodHi-Rasmi (Souvenir of the First 
International Conference on Buddhism and National Cultures, New Delhi, 
October 10 15, 1984.) 
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Id other words, this is the cultural force of Confucian harmony- 
ethics. As for the cultural force of social struggle, this was the 
age-old weapon of China's down-trodden masses against a hier¬ 
archical order which was well protected by the Confucian harmony - 
ethics. The leaders of the Yihe Boxers (and indeed all their pre¬ 
decessors who had engaged in similar pursuits) were condemned 
by the custodians of Chinese culture as "bu ren bu yi" (anti-human- 
kindness and anti-rignteousness) "wu fu wu jun" (father-forsaking 
and ruler-forsaking). There could be no greater crimes than these 
charges in the Confucian order. 

I have named this anti-Confucian cultural force as that of 
'‘Buddhist struggle ethics" and had the dubious privilege of present¬ 
ing it to a learned gathering in Tokyo in September, 1983 without 
cheers. 1 While one part of the audience consisting of American 
scholars led by the distinguished doyen of China experts, Professor 
William Theodore De Bary of Columbia University, greeted my 
premise with sceptical smile and searching questioning, another 
group of distinguished scholars from the People's Republic of China 
led by an eminent philosopher, Professor Ren Jiyu, Director of the 
Institute of Religious Studies of the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences, accorded me with tight-mouthed nonchalance. Although 
I stood firm at the speaker's stand, my premise of “Buddhist 
struggle ethics” was shaky perhaps in the reckoning of authorita¬ 
tive academics. The longing for defending this new premise is the 
aim of the present paper. 

They say in games that the best defence is offence. It may not 
be out of place for me to assert that there is an over-simplified, if 
not altogether mistaken notion in categorizing Chinese cultural 
tradition as "Confucian”. This notion might have been fostered 
by the slogans of the May Fourth Movement of 1919 (which was 
China's first cultural revolution in modern times) denouncing the 
ancien regime as the “Confucian Shop". Professor Ren Jiyu thinks 

1. When I presented ray paper on “Trial and Triumph of Confucian 
Harmony Ethics in Modern China" to Section 4 of the 31st International 
Congress of Human Sciences in Asia and North Africa on September J, 1983. 
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that in this case Confucius was brought to the. defendant's stand 
by mistake, while the person who was really responsible for the 
condemned culture was the ^famous twelfth century philosopher, 
Zhu Xi (1130-1200).* Ren’s argument runs thus: 

The evolution of Confucianism into a religion, a process 
promoted by the rulers of the feudal Song and Ming Courts, 
and the transformation carried out by Zhu Xi resulted in an 
ideology that was even more different from that advocated by 
Confucius himself. 8 

This Confucian religion, according to Ren, was heavily under 
the Buddhist influence, and was a synthesis between Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism. 2 3 4 

If China's Great Tradition was “Confucian" only in name 
and actually a Sino-indian cultural hybridization, in China’s Little 
Tradition there was even greater influence of Buddhism. Let us go 
back to the anti-Confucian cultural force fighting for social justice 
which we have alluded to earlier, in both ideology and practice 
as this force manifested in Chinese history, we see its kinship with 
Buddhism rather than with Confucianism. 

Neither Confucius himself, nor the Han scholar-statesman, 
Dong Zhongshu (179-104 B.c.), the man who first developed Con¬ 
fucianism and made it a guiding ideology of Chinese state, nor 
Zhu Xi who revived the glory of Confucianism and developed it 
into a religion, had ever tolerated, let alone encouraged and advo¬ 
cated, mass rebellion. Confucianism provided no ideological 
guidance for China* famous cultural tradition of mass rebellion. 
With propriety as its central theme, Confucianism was more 
interested in upholding existing social and political orders rather 
than fighting injustice for the down-trodden. Confucianism was the 

2. Ren Jiyu, “Zhu Xi yu zongjiao" (Zhu Xl and Religion), Zhonguo 
skehui kexue (Journal of Chinete Social Sciences), No. 2, 1982, p. 58. 

3. Id'em, ‘‘How Confucianism evolved into a religion* 1 . Social Sci¬ 
ences in China, No. 2, 1980, p. 146. 

4. Id'em, loc cit, passim . 
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antithesis of China's cultural tradition against repression and 
injustice. 

It would be over-simplification for me to describe Buddhism 
as a “struggle-ethics” alone. There are many ideological thrusts 
in Buddhist philosophy. Some of these thrusts, like the quest for a 
happy world, the Buddha's awards for the suffering and the con¬ 
cept of equality among all men had the ingredients for an ideology 
of mass rebellion. Buddhism also carried to China the eternal 
Indian aspiration of Truth (dharma) overcoming Evil ( mara ), and 
the Buddhist iconography vividly depicted the Great Divide 
between the celestial warriors and demons. The Buddhist theory of 
samsara (transmigration) evoked hope from despair and encourag* 
cd strife for better fortunes. The Mahayana Bodhisattva tradition 
provided legitimacy to rebel leaders in power struggles and enrich¬ 
ed the struggle-ethics. 

Among all religions Buddhism has the most extensive pan¬ 
theon with the largest number of deities and demons carrying the 
Vedic tradition of holy warfare to its climax. The Buddhist pan¬ 
theon expanded by (1) taking over the polytheistic. Brahmanical 
pantheon and demonoatry, (2) creating additional deities and 
spirits personifying abstract Buddhist conceptions, (3) incorporat¬ 
ing wholesale aboriginal pantheons of the peoples outside India 
over which Buddhism has extended its conquest. 6 

The vigorous preaching of Buddhism among Chinese masses 
through vivid and interesting visual and auditory media like fres¬ 
coes and sculptures in temples and caves, story-telling and 
dramatic performances sponsored b> Buddhist monasteries over 
the centuries (particularly from the 7th to the 10th century) created 
a deep imprint on Chinese folklore. The cosmos of the prc-scienti- 
fic and illiterate minds of Chinese peasants and town-folks was 
filled with “tianbing tianjiang” (celestial soldiers and generals) and 
“moluo” (Chinese corruption of mara). The Chinese masses firmly 
believed in their existence. In other words, they were indoctrinated 

5. James Hastings, Encyclopeadia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. IV, 
p. 571. 
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by the Buddhist struggle-ethics and were ready to pursue the 
course of struggle by invoking the protection and aid of the 
celestial warriors when the demons and their human reincarna¬ 
tions had made their life miserable. 

However, the elite of Buddhist community who had indoctri¬ 
nated the Chinese masses with the struggle-ethics befriended the 
high-ups and maintained a distance from the down-trodden of 
the country. The Taoist priests, on the other hand, loved to stay 
away from the urban life and had a greater rapport with Chinese 
peasants. Taoism had borrowed heavily from Buddhism both in 
theory and practice. The intimate interactions between the Taoist 
priests and Chinese masses did not result in neutralizing the 
Buddhist influence, but only sinicized many of the Buddhist 
legends and deities without totally erasing their original identity. 

The triangular interactions between Buddhism, Taoism and 
Chinese mass mind gave birth to the struggle-ethics the essence of 
which is enshrined in two popular novels, Sfiuihu zhuan (Heroes 
of the Marshes) and Xiyouji (Journey to the West). Although the 
final shape of the two novels was attributed to Luo Guanzhong 
(1330-1400 approx.) and Wu Cheng’en (1500-1582 approx.) res¬ 
pectively, the two authors actually only gave artistic touch to and 
assembled a host of stories which had existed in Chinese folklore 
for many centuries. These were stories which translated the 
struggle-ethics into vivid living details and were tremendously 
popular among the down-trodden. 

Shuihu zhuan is a story of one hundred and eight heroes each 
of whom has been forced by a particular circumstance to become 
an outlaw. But, there is no sense of regret. The band of robbers 
forms a formidable force to challenge the authorities and fight 
against corrupt and repressive officials and their proteges who 
have been bullies in their communities. The novel openly preaches 
alternative social norms in opposition to the established Confu- 
cian teaching. It highlights the following virtues which are the 
very essence of struggle-ethics: (l) “dabao buping” (fighting 
against injustice), (2) * zhangyi shucai” distributing wealth based 
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on righteousness), (3) “chujian chuhai” (getting rid of the tre¬ 
acherous and harmful social elements), (4) “titian xingdao** 
(implementing truth for the Heaven), and (5) “bupa guansi bupa 
tian” (fearing neither the government nor the Heaven). Not only 
have these norms reflected the Buddhist struggle-ethies, but the 
whole novel has a Buddhistic structure in its plot. Those 108 
heroes are invincible because they were originally creatures in 
Heaven who escaped to this world by the force of fate which is 
actually the design of the Lord of the Heaven. They are the 
reincarnations of two categories of stars : 36 of them belong 
to the Tian'gang constellation renowned for violence, while the 
other 72 belong to the Disha constellation. These are the Chinese 
folk adaptation of the 36 mirdus (guardian divinities/ and 72 
devas from the Buddhist tradition. Incidentally, seven of the 
mirdus in the original Buddhist version are robbers, thieves, evil 
cabals, distresses, irascibility, restlessness and altercations which 
are faithfully reflected in the novel. Two of the main heroes of the 
novel appear as Buddhist monks in the human world. 

Xiyou ji reenacts the famous pilgrimage to India by Chinese 
monk-scholar, Xuanzang (602-664) (whose name has been various¬ 
ly romanized as Hsuan-tsang or Yuan Chwang, or Hiuan-tsang) 
between 629 and 645. However, the main hero in the novel is 
not Xuanzang, but his escort, the monkey-king, Sun Wukong. 
The two appear in the fiction in sharp contrast. While Xuanzang 
appears as a useless and easily deccivable Confucian-type of 
scholar, Sun Wukong is a true specimen of struggle-ethics and 

6. The 36 m/rdus arc (1) the kindly light, (2) headaches. (3) fevers, 
(4) disorders of tho stomach, (3) tumours, (6) madness, (7) stupidity, 
(8) irascibility, (9) lust, (10) devils. (11) deadly injuries, (12) graves, (13) the 
four quarters, (14) enemies, (15) robbers, (16) creditors. (17) thieves, (18) 
pestilence, (19) the five plagues, (20) corpse worms, (21) continuous con¬ 
centration, (22) restlessness, (23) attraction, (24) evil cabals, (25) deadly 
poison, (26) fear, (27) calamities, (28) child birth, (29) district magistracy, 
(30) altercations, (31) anxieties and distresses, (32) uneasiness, (33) super¬ 
natural manifestations, (34) jealousy, (35) curses, and (36) exorcism. See 
W.B. Sooth ill, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms , pp. 60-61. 
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is capable, intelligent, industrious, enterprising, with a sharp 
vision to detect a demon from disguise. He is obviously the 
Chinese adaptation of the legendary Indian monkey-king, 
Hanuman, the old faithful of the Hindu god, Rama. It is obvious 
that the migration of the Hanuman legend from India to China 
was through the good office of the Buddhist preachers. 

The novel is actually the combination of two stories. In the 
first part, it depicts the devastation of the Heaven by the monkey- 
king, popularly known in Chinese folklore as "danao tian’gong”, 
which echoes the norms of struggle-ethics of Shuihu. The Heaven 
is dominated by both Buddhist and Taoist deities, whose entourage 
sometimes reincarnate on the human world as demons. The 
Taoist deities are incompetent in pacifying and disciplining Mon¬ 
key Sun who is finally tamed by Lord Buddha and commissioned 
as escort of Xuanzang in his pilgrimage. In the second part, the 
pilgrimage is depicted as a course of various demons waylaying 
Xuanzang in order to eat his flesh to attain immortality and the 
monkey’s defeating the demons all along. Here is a fiction enact¬ 
ing in vivid details the Buddhist doctrine of “xiangfu yaomo” 
(vanquishing the demons). It is one of the most effective books 
in advocating the Buddhist struggle-ethics. 

Before we return to the Boxer Uprising we have to briefly 
trace the genesis or development of boxing and the martial art in 
China. One of the well-recognized fountainheads of this sport is 
the famous Shaolin Monastery in Henan Province which this 
writer visited in 1983. The Shaolin Monastery rose to fame only 
after the arrival of a South Indian Buddhist monk, Bodhidharma, 
in the beginning of the 6th century. In bis stay there about a 
decade till he breathed his last in either 528 or 5?6, Bodhidharma 
created history on two counts: (1) great tenacity and perseverance 
in meditation in a cave for nine years against the invasion of wind, 
snow, mosquitoes and other insects and wild animals; and (2) the 
creation of the martial art by combining the Indian and Chinese 
fighting skills. Shaolin has become a renowned centre of boxing 
excellence from the time of Bodhidharma till today. Bodhidharma « 
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has become a legend in Chinese folklore.’ 

Podhidharma was owned by the Taoists as a master of super¬ 
natural power. Individual cultivation of supernatural power was 
the most important Taoist practice. Among the various ways of 
Taoist cultivation was the private chanting of secret texts supposed 
to be passed down by the deities. One such Taoist text was 
supposed to be left behind by Bodhldharma for prolonging life 
and fighting health hazards entitled “Damo dashi zhushi liuxing 
neizhen miaoyong jue" (Secret chanting of Great Master Bodhi- 
dharma for preserving one’s own physique and inner vitality while 
living in this world, a versatile text). The secret was said to have 
been taught to Bodhidharma by bis Indian teacher, Baoguan, 
while he was in Tndia 8 Fodhidharma’s being owned by both the 
Buddhist and Taoist traditions as a supernatural being gave him an 
eminent place in China’s mass struggle ideology. 

Occurring at the turn of the century, the Boxer Uprising is a 
part of the modern era. The elite of China had already started 
realizing the backwardness of the nation not only from the point 
of science and technology, but also from the pomt of social evo¬ 
lution. On the other hand, the presence of modern European 
civilization in China had been expanding day after day This 
presence was not only manifested in the form of industrial pro¬ 
ducts, which included cotton textiles and steel arms, but also in 

7. There is an alternative iherrv that the Shaolin martial art started 
with another Indian monk Batuo (the «econd part of his name, i.e., "patra”, 
which the Chinese liked to address to as to a mark of affection, has resulted 
in the difficulty in identifying the monk) who was the founder priest of the 
Shaolin Monastery in the end of the 5ih century. Hii two Chinese dis.iples, 
Huieuang and Scrgchou, were areal masters of martial art. See Zong Wu 
“Shaolinsi yu Shaolinquan” (Shaolin Monastery and Shaolin Boxing), 
Guizhou tixu (Sports of Guizhou Province). No. 1, 1981. cited in Shaolin 
wuihu (Shaolin martial art), issued by the China Tourist Publishing House, 
No. 1 (1982) pp. 23-29. 

8. The text is preserved in the Taoist scriptures compiled by Zhang 
Junfang under the imperial order of Song emperor Zhcnzong in the first 
decade of the 11th century. See Zhang Junfong. Yunji gi giant Seven files 
from the sacred archives), Juan 59. 
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the form of Christian churches and missionaries —the cultural 
emissaries of the advanced world. Against this modern trend, 
what the Yihe Boxers did in burning the churches, destroying the 
railway lines, boycotting imported goods and even killing the 
foreign missionaries and their families and the Chinese converts 
apparently represented a retrogression. Most of those who have 
condemned the Boxer movement have condemned this hostility 
against modern civilization and its representatives. 

Even among the modern Chinese historians there exists a re¬ 
gretful feeling that such a patriotic anti imperialist movement 
which the Yihe Boxers represented should have drawn its inspira¬ 
tion from religious superstition and backwardness, sacrificing lives 
of innocent youth and teenagers as gun-fodders. And the highly 
commendable discipline of the Boxers was maintained by “feudal 
superstition and death’ 1 .* 

The Boxers seemed to have left a deep impression about their 
“anti-Christian” and “anti-forcign” fanaticism. They also seemed 
to have never made up their minds whether they should overthrow 
or support the hateful, corrupt and incompetent Manchu regime. 
These apparent drawbacks gave rise to academic controversies 
about their genuine patriotism and revolutionariness. I have summa¬ 
rized the international debates on the nature of Boxer movement 
elsewhere. 10 In the limited space of this short paper I should not 
tread the already covered grounds, but concentrate on the kinship 
between this movement and the tradition of mass struggle of 
China which may throw new light on the study of the Boxer 
Uprising. 

Actually, much of the academic controversies would become 
pedantic if we could determine the following issues, viz., whether 
the main-stream of the Boxer Movement was a genuine, spontan- 

9. Lu Yao, “Yihetuan yanjiu pineshti” (Comments on the study of 
Boxer Movement), Jindaishi yanjiu (Study of modern history), No. 2, 1982, 
p. 143. 

10. Tan Chung, ‘*Yi Ho Tuan Movement: The most heroic boxing on 
earth”, China Report , Vol. XVI, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr. 1980, pp. 5-27. See 
antea, pp. 529-566. 
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eous mass rebellion and whether this main-stream was at the 
fore-front of China’s anti-imperialist struggle? In answering the 
first question, we must fist see whether the down-trodden masses of 
China in those years had been leading a life which had been 
tolerably worth living. 

It was no coincidence that the people among whom the Boxer 
warriors emerged were those whose fate had been tied up with 
Huanghe (Yellow River), the world-famous “river of sorrow”. In 
its lower stream, the river-bed of Huanghe was many metres 
higher than the ground level constituting of a dangerous menace 
to the lives and crops below. The safety and happiness of the 
people living in its vicinity depended much on the fortification of 
the dykes. The work of maintaing the dykes of Huanghe had been 
so important for the country that the Manchu government (and 
also its predecessor dynasties) had a separate ministry to look 
after it. Since the first Opium War of 1840-1842 the Manchu 
government had been so increasingly harassed, defeated and bled 
white by the foreign aggressors that it no longer took good care of 
the water-works of Huanghe. The frequency of dyke-breach was 
constantly on the increase, particularly after the river had changed 
its course and flowed to the sea several hundred kilometres south¬ 
wards in 1855 (submerging tens of thousands of square kilometres 
of populated areas). The frequent floods of Huanghe rendered 
tens of millions of peasants homeless. Some of the homeless pea¬ 
sants had to sell their children for survival. In those years when 
the Boxer Movement was gaining momentum one could even buy 
a child from the homeless peasants by paying fifty copper coins 
(about one twentieth of an American silver dollar). 11 How cheap 
was human life at that time! 

It was again no coincidence that Shandong Province, the 
homeland of the Boxer Movement, was the region where Huanghe 
flowed to the sea and the area worst suffered from Yellow River 
flood. The overwhelming majority of the Boxers were drawn 

4 

II. Fan Wenlan, Zhortgguo jlndnishl (Modern history of China), (Bei¬ 
jing, 1954), Vol. I, p. 334. 
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from the homeless peasants of Shandong. The Chinese peasants 
were second to none in their power of tolerance. The novel Shuihu 
zhuan has vividly told us a fundamental truth of Chinese struggle 
ethics, viz., people’s innate tendency was of being law-abiding, and 
the outlaws were forced by circumstances, particularly social 
injustice. Large numbers of victims of exodus, homeless peasants 
had travelled around and perished before 1898 without resorting 
to large scale mob violence. But. the Manchu government and the 
upper strata of the society under its protection not only did not 
try to alleviate the sufferings of the poor peasants who were in 
utter destitution, but continued, as usual, to repress and exploit 
them. Tt was the combination of the hostile natural elements with 
the ruthless ruling Hite that forced innocent peasants to become 
Boxers. 

The post-Op'iim War period of Chinese history showed an 
unmistakable tendency of downward movement in the country's 
political, social, economic life. Western (plus Japanese) imperialism 
was obviously the root cause of China’s deteriorating fortune. 
The Manchu government knew it clearly, but had been given 
enough beatings to remain subservient. The upper classes on the 
whole had no mood to break their heads against the new alien 
dominating forces which were much more formidable than the 
Manchu domination. The illiterate peasants in their simple wisdom 
put two and two together and realized the harm done to them and 
their country by the newly arrived foreigners whom they regarded 
as representatives of foreign imperialism, and rightly so. Their 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian wrath must be understood in this 
perspective. 

The logical identification of Christian churches with the fort¬ 
resses of Western imperialism in the eyes of Chinese Boxers can 
find no better testimonial than the following observation of Sir 
Robert Hart (1835-1911). a British national who had been the 
founding father and head of Chinese customs office for more than 
forty years from 1861 to 1906: 

“He [the Westerner] is a Christian—therefore it is a sacred duty 

to attack every other Cult and preach the Gospel; he finds 
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consumers keep alive a demand for opium—therefore it is 
right, if not his duty to supply; he learns that China has an 
immense population—therefore he inveighs against every 
restriction...; he is told by some one that China has no laws, 
that Chinese judges are corrupt...therefore he demands and 
obtains extra-territoriality; he finds that China is not a 
military nation—therefore he pushes aside discussion, asserts 
his superiority, sees right in might, and has his own way...he 
knows that such is the way of doing things at home—there¬ 
fore he condemns all Chinese otherness...” 11 

If a British eye-witness could be so indignant about the im¬ 
perialist aggression of the foreign Christians in China, how much 
more exasperated would the Chinese masses be who were the 
very victims of this aggression. There was a true story about a 
veteran Chinese communist leader, Xu Teli (1877-1968). In the 
early years of this century when he was a young teacher in Hunan 
Province, there took place a massacre of Chinese civilians in his 
province by the imperialist forces. He condemened the outrage 
while he was lecturing his students, who began to weep. At that 
moment, Xu could not control himself and took out a knife and 
cut off one of his own fingers. 11 Imagine that an intellectual of 
an upper class could be driven so mad by the imperialist aggre¬ 
ssion, it was only normal that those homeless peasants of Shan¬ 
dong who were direct victims o ‘ the same aggression would turn 
into anti-foreign and anti-Christian fighters. This fanaticism had all 
the patriotic elements in it. 

The Boxers were a bunch of illiterate bumpkins in contrast to 
Xu Teli’s high education. Yet, they were not ignorant—certainly not 
as stupid as Xu in directing one’s anti-imperialist wrath onto one’s 
own finger. They were unafraid of the foreign aggressors even 
though the latter were armed by lethal modern weapons. A simple 

12. Robert Hart, These from the Land of Sinim pp. 123-124, cited in 
P.A. Varg. Missionaries, Chinese and Diplomats (Princeton Univ. Press, 
1958), p. 36. 

13. Xiao Hua, “Ba qingchun xian’gei xinde changzheng*' (Offering our 
ycuih to the New Long March), Remin Ribao (People’s Daily), May. 7, 1978, 

p. 8 . 
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wisdom guided them to draw strength from their own traditional 
culture. This resulted in their coming under the impact of the 
Buddhist inspired struggle-ethics. 

It is well known that the areas of Boxer activities in the end 
of the 19th century were the areas infested by the White Lotus 
Rebellion a century ago. Although by 1835 all the rebellions inspired 
by the White Lotus had been destroyed by the Manchu govern¬ 
ment, the secret society of the White Lotus still survived among 
the masses. Many scholars rightly hold the opinion that the 
Boxer Movement actually marked the revival of the White Lotus 
Rebellion. 14 But there has been another school of thought viewing 
the Boxers as a militia quite different from the White Lotus and 
other heretical sects and the debate between these two schools has 
continued. 1 * 

The White Lotus was a secret society having nearly one 
thousand years of history, which fact made it an important em¬ 
bodiment of China’s Buddhist struggle-ethics. The symbol of 
“white lotus” came from the Buddhist “pundariki” which was the 
very symbol of Buddhadharma. Bright dharma vanquishing dark 
evil was the tenet of this sect. Every time when it launched a 
rebellion, it advocated that Maitreya Buddha had reincarnated and 
Mingwang (Enlightened Raja), the messenger and manifestation 
of Vairocana Buddha’s warth. had been born. A famous White 
Lotus rebel leader in the past was Han Shantong (7-1351) who 
proclaimed himself as “Kongque mingwang” (Enlightened Raja 
of Peacock), and kindled the anti-Mongol revolutionary fire in the 
country. Tncense burning was an important ritual of the White- 
Lotus. Han’s rebel army was famous for its incense-burning and 
thus nick-named “incense army” (xiangjun). Dhupana (incense- 

14. See Victor Purcell, The Boxer Uprising : A Background Study (Cam¬ 
bridge Univ. Press,’1961). 

15. The debate was revived in recent years by Tai Hsuan-chih. a scholar 
of Taiwan, and Prof. Jerome Ch'en of York University. See Jerome Ch'en, 
“The Origin of the Boxsrs”, in Jerome Ch'en A Nicholas Tarling (ed), 
Studies in the Social History of China and South-East Asia (Cambridge Univ, 
Press, 1970). p. 348. 
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burning), an originally Indian ritual, thus became quite stimulating 
in Chinese politics after its introduction to China along with the 
importation of famous Indian perfumes. 

Interestingly, not only the White Lotus stream was present in 
the Boxer Movement, but there was a similar sect known a & 
"Wenxiang jiao” (Incense-smelling sect). 11 True to this Buddhist 
tradition, many Boxers believed that there was magic power in 
the incense smoke which provided a communication line with their 
deities. They also inherited the Indian Buddhist (also Hindu) 
belief that fire could be sent afar to burn the evil spirits, and set 
the European oceanliners ablaze at sea. This was known as the 
Red Lantern Cult (ffongdeng 2 hao). iy Non-vegetarian food was 
regarded by the Boxers as profane, ,# which further strengthened 
the kinship between the Boxer Movement and Buddhism. There 
was a secret chanting of some Boxers which they had sworn not 
to share even with parents, wife and children. The secret chanting 
was: “Guanshiyin pusa” (Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara). 1 * Some 
Boxers wore a red turban emulating the fourteenth century White 
Lotus rebel group, the “Red Turban Army” led by Liu Futong. 
The only innovation made by the Boxers was to have each red 
turban bear the Chinese character “Fo” (Buddha) 20 There was 


16. Jiang Kai. “Pingyuan quanfei jishi*' (An account of the Boxer ban¬ 
dit! in the Northern Plain) cited in Yihetunn (hereafter YHT) (A collection of 
contemporary accounts about Boxer Movement compiled by Jian Bozan. et 
al, publish by the China Historical Society, Shanghai, 195*), Vol I, p. 354. 

17. The Red Lantern Cult was one of the highlights of the Boxers, 
particularly at Tianjin city. One of the well-known Boxer leaders was Zhu 
Hongdeng, whole name means “red lantern**. Under the impact of the 
Boxers, every household at Tianjin lit a red lantern at night in the hope that 
the holy fire would help to destroy the “Ocean Devils”. 

18. 1 iu Mengyang, “Tianjin quanfei bianluan jishi" (Record of event 
of the Boxer handits* rioting at Tianjin) Juan 1, in YHT, Vol. II, p. 11. 

19. Ouan He, “Quanfei wenjian lu** (Eye-Witness account about Boxer 
bandits), in YHT, Vol, I. p. 470. 

20. Liu Yitong, “Min jiao xiangchou dumen wenjian lu (Eye-witness 
account of fighting between Boxers and Christians at the city gate), in YHT, 
Vol. II, p. 183. 
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another Boxer magic which bore evidence of Chinese folk adapta¬ 
tion of the Indiao legend of churning the ocean, which had 
originally been a Bruhmanical story but was later shared by the 
Buddhists. One of the Boxer leaders was a Buddhist monk named 
Haigan, meaning “dry sea”, suggesting his possession of the magic 
power of churning the sea dry. The Boxer followers congratulated 
each other that the emergence of Monk Haigan signified the doom 
of the foreigners (who had thrived on sea). 21 The Boxers were 
also fascinated by the supernatural power of Buddha’s “endless 
light” {Amitabha), and had among their deities “Heavenly Light”, 
“Earthly Light”, “Solar Light” and “Lunar Light”. They also had 
the Buddhist “Dragon King” (Nagaraja) as their protector.* 1 * 

There is evidence that the Boxer Movement was inspired by 
the two classics of Chinese struggle-ethics. Shuihu zhuan and Xiyou 
ji. Among the slogans raised by the Boxers were “titian xingdao” 
(implementing justice for the Heaven), “shafu jiping” (killing the 
rich to help the poor), “da zangguan, weimin chuli” (punishing the 
corrupt officials and doing service for the people).** These slogans 
echoed the norms of alternative ethics propounded by Shuihu. 
When the Boxers first grouped themselves, every unit (tuan) had 
exaetly 108 members. And the period for mastering the magical 
boxing was exactly 108 days. 5/1 This number of 108 which is that 
of the Shuihu heroes, seems to have cast a spell on the Boxers. 
“Seeking dharma from the Western Heaven” ( xitian qujing), an 
important theme of Xiyou ji, was revived by the Boxers in a 
different form. One of the secret chantings of the Boxers reads: 
“Wo qui xifang shengmu Amituofo” (I invoke the protection of 
the Holy Mother of the West, Amitabha Buddha). 24 The monkey 
king, Sun, of the novel was one of the most popular deities 

21. Liu Mengyang, loc cit , pp. 26-27, 

21 A. YHT, Vol. I, p- 299, citing Japanese eye-witness, Atsusuk 
Sahara’s "Miscellaneous notes about Boxing." 

22. Lu Yao, loc cit, p. 152. 

23. Liu Yitong, loc clt. 

24. YHT, Vol. I, pp. 238-239, citing Atsusuke Sahara's "Miscellaneous 
notes”. 
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among the Boxers. Another hero of the novel, Pig Zhubajie, also 
became a holy protector of them.* 1 

The Chinese struggle-ethics belonged to the down-trodden 
masses who were traditionally described as “shou wu cun tie** 
(without not even an inch of iron in their hands). For such people 
to rise in rebellion against the heavily armed opponents, they were 
much in need of extraneous reinforcement, be it real or imaginary. 
No real reinforcement from outside their social strata would come. 
The only available reinforcement was the illusory supernatural 
power dangled by Buddhism and Taoism. The Boxers were not 
day dreamers As a famous Chinese historian, Jian Bozan, observes: 
“the Boxers did not embrace religion to lead people to the paradise 
after death, but to lead them to wrest from the enemy the real 
world which they had lost, to fight for their own destiny and for the 
freedom of their motherland.” 1 They were not really blinded by 
superstition. Superstition was just the means not the end. The 
spiritual power kindled by superstition transformed hundreds of 
thousands of isolated individual weaponless peasants into a united, 
disciplined, courageous and righteous fighting force and also trans¬ 
formed every member of the fighting force into an indoctrinated, 
high-moral fighter. The Boxer leaders spread the story of the 
Jade Emperor's (Taoist counterpart of Indra) sending down eight 
million celestial troops to fight the foreign intruders. 47 The spread 
of this story virtually resulted in so many docile peasants being 
transformed into anti-imperialist fighters, who bravely faced 
foreign bullets with their bare bodies. Although the Boxers were 
physically vanquished, the moral force which they had exhibited 
ultimately terrified and daunted the evil spirit in the foreign powers 
who, with the exception of Japan, finally respected China’s exist¬ 
ence as an independent and sovereign people. In this sense, the 
Boxer Movement triumphed, which was also the triumph of the 
Chinese struggle ethics—the triumph of the Indian tradition of 

25. YHT % Vol. I. p. 299. 

26. Lu Yao, loc cit, p. 144. 

27. Anonymous, “Tianjin yiyue ji“ (A month at Tianjin) YHT, Vol. II, 
p. 141. 
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dharma overcoming mar a. 

From a materialist view-point this discussion may sound un¬ 
convincing. Yet in a sense, ti.e approach of the Boxers was 
materialistic. Their quest was for a material power which could 
neutralize the foreign superiority in weaponry. Instead of sitting 
idly praying for the descending of the celestial saviours, the 
Boxers practised the material art and strived to perfect the skill of 
tranforming the celestial warriors into themselves (concentrating 
their minds during their meditation and secret chanting to be 
possessed of the spirit of their deities). To a scientific modern 
mind this process of transformation was novel and self-deceiving. 
Giving the available information and facilities of the homeless 
peasants at that time it was highly progressive and rational. It was, 
indeed, the only available avenue left for those who did not wish 
to see the perpetuation of foreign imperialist domination and 
Chinese helplessness in the face of foreign aggression. In the long 
process of social evolution, the shedding of the Boxers’ heroic 
blood and the loss of the Boxers’ valuable lives (although in the 
contemporary market, twenty of them were worth only one U.S. 
dollar) seem to belong to Karl Marx’s ‘'realm of necessity". The 
Boxer’s idolization of the traditional martial art of Sino-lndian 
progenitor by their various cults of "shenquan" (godly boxing), 
“hongquan" (red boxing), “dahongquan" (great red boxing), "mei- 
hauquan" (plum-blossom boxing) and their uniting all the cults 
under the banner of ‘yihequan" (righteous and harmonious 
boxing) 21 represented a highly realistic approach of resurrecting the 
strength and vitality of China’s cultural lraditon at a moment when 
the very existence of Chinese culture was threatened seriously. This 
provided a sharp contrast to the Chinese high-ups’ approach 
of buying weapons from the imperial powers to strengthen China 
which proved futile. 


28. Lu Yao, '‘Yihetuan yundong chuqi douzheng jieduandc jige wenti** 
(On the issues relating to the initial stage of the Boxer Momevent) in Zhong - 
guo jlndaishl lunwen ji (A collection of papers on modern Chinese history), 
(Compiled by China people’s University, Beijing, 1979) Vol. II, pp. 673-678. 
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TiU Boxer Movement invited the charge of xenophobia 
against Chinese culture which she has not beeQ able to wash clean 
with tons of holy water from the Yangtze and Yellow rivers. Yes, 
certain foreigners were identified by the Boxers as demons. But, on 
the side of celestial warriors of the Boxer's Great Divide, there were 
also foreigners—who in their consciousness were very much their 
own—whom we have already mentioned: Maitreya, Vaiocana and 
Amitabha Buddha, and Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. Two more 
Indian names of the same category deserve further notice. One is 
Bodhidharma who was affectionately and reverentially called 
by the Boxers as “Damo laozu" (Reverend Patriarch Bodhi- 
dharma). 21 As this ancient Indian monk was regarded as the 
founding father of martial art in China, it was but natural that he 
became the most popular deity among the Boxers. Another Indian 
name was Vaisravana who was the famous “tuota tianwang" (the 
Deva-king who bears a pagoda on his palm) in Chinese Buddhist 
legend. The Taoists and the entire Chinese folklore owned him , 
changed his Indian name into Chinese, as “Li tianwang" (Deva- 
king Li;. He was a popular Boxer deity." One Boxer leader, 
Li Daliang, has become a legendary figure whose story is still 
vividly retold among the peasants of his native place, Hebei 
Province. Li who had assassinated a wicked magistrate, was 
hiding behind the mud-image of Deva-kmg Li inside a dilapidated 
temple of the Jade Emperor for safety. A fellow-peasant helped 
him to come out of his hiding with a trick. The two made a one- 
metre tali iron pagoda with the inscription on its bottom that Li 
Daliang was “Deva-king Li" sent to the world by the Jade Emperor. 
One night, the temple caught fire and was razed to the ground. 
The only thing remained on the ruins was this iron pagoda. 
When people examined it and discovered the inscription, the 
legend of Li Daliang became wide-spread. He, then, emerged 
from underground to become a mass leader. The story says that 
even after the defeat of the Boxers, Li Daliang escaped arrest 

29. Liu Mengyang, loc cit , p. 8. 

30. Quad He, loc cit, p. 468, 
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because of the magic pagoda on his palm, making him truly the 
immortal Vaisravana. 11 

The Boxer Movement also supplied additional evidence for 
accusing Chinese culture for "Sinocentric culturalism”, meaning 
her intolerance of foreign cultural influence. Yet, as we have seen 
in this case, it was ideologically a Buddhist oriented struggle-ethics 
against the preachers of Christianity, which was naked Western 
imperialism not even in disguise. If the Chinese culture had a blind 
anti*foreign Sinocentric tendency, it would have been hard to 
explain that an ideology inspired by a foreign religion—Buddhism 
—could make millions of people (including the Boxers) sacrifice 
their lives against injustice and repression, that the Chinese 
corruption of the Sanskrit word "Amitabha” was the secret 
spiritual linkage between Chinese masses (including the Boxers 
and their celestial protectors, and that the Indian invention of 
incense-burning was held by the Boxers as so vital a practice in 
their grim struggle against the entire European world. There was 
also the Indian national fiower, the lotus, which occupied an 
important place in the Boxer legend. Not only the Boxers were 
torch-bearers of the idealism enshrined in the White Lotus 
symbol—the idealism so popularly spread in China by the Buddhist 
classic, Saddharmapundarika-sutra —but the Boxers had another 
lotus*inspired deity in “Huanglian shengmu” (Holy Mother of 
Yellow Lotus Flower).*' Among the four varieties of sacred lotus 
flowers (; utpala , padma , kumuda and pundarika) in Buddhist 
tradition, there was no place for the Yellow Lotus, which was 
obviously the Chihese adaptation. Any way, the Lotus was as 
sacred in China as it had been in India—its natural habitat. Lotus 

31. Udai nongmbi qiyi chuanshuo xuan (Selection of legendary stories 
about peasant uprising in history), (Compiled by the Institute of Liierary 
Studies of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, published in Sanghai, 
1979), pp. 337-437, story “Tuota Li Tianwan” (Deva-king Li who bore a 
pagoda on his palm). 

32. A woman, said to be a former prostitute, became one of the leaders 
of the Boxers and was projected as the “Holy Mother of Yellow Lotus”. 
See Guan He, toe c/r, p. 487. 
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and incense added not only colour and aroma to China's ecologi¬ 
cal environment, but also had significance in China’s political, 
social and cultural history. Even though Christianity also attempt¬ 
ed to offer equally marvellous materials and ideas to China as 
Buddhism had done in the past, there was a great difference in the 
two. While Buddhism was brought to China with folded hands 
accompanied by the colours of lotus and fragrance of incense, 
Christianity was brought to China (in the second half of the 19th 
century) by gunboats, cannons and rifles, accompanied by the 
odour and poison of opium. If the Boxers had not appreciated the 
good things of Christian civilization, it was certainly not due to 
Sinocentrism. 

One last controversy to be ironed out is that between the 
“heretical" and “militia" schools. Each school has apportioned 
some blame to the Boxer Movement. After retrieving it from the 
“militia" schools' criticism of collusion with the reactionary 
Manchu regime, the “heretical" school, led by Victor Purcell, 
blamed it for mystic obscurity in its objective and direction. 

Some years ago, two Chinese scholars have advanced a theory 
which has escaped international attention. While recoganizing the 
pivotal role played by members of the heretical sects within the 
Boxer Movement, they feel it incorrect to pin the Movement to 
the heretical sects first and then, explain the process of its trans¬ 
formation into open mass organizations. In their opinion, the 
majority of the Boxers had nothing to do with the heretical sects, 
They were attracted into the Movement only because of its anti- 
imperialist thrust which was the embodiment of the revolutionary 
aspiration of the times. u Indeed, the “heretical" theory has been 
proved inadequate to explain the lack of central leadership of the 
Movement (if it was under one single heretical sect) on the one 
hand and the absence of serious factional strife within the Move¬ 
ment (if it was under several sects on the other). All signs point 

33. Jio Chongji & Hu Shengwu, “Yihetuan yundong sbiqide gc jieji 
dongxiang" (Activities of various classes during the Boxer Movement), in 
Zhonogguo jindaishi lunwen ji, Vol. II, p. 696. 
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to the fact that this was a spantaneous mass movement, the 
involvement of and participation in which witnessed few parallels 
in history. It was the confluence of the traditional struggle-ethics 
with the modern anti-imperialist current. Dr. Sun Yat-sen (1866- 
1925), “Father of Modern China”, once likened the Boxer Move¬ 
ment to the Meiji Restoration of Japan.* 4 We can very well 
conclude that the Boxer Movement has demonstrated before the 
whole world the inner strength and vitality of China's cultural 
traditon and the existence of the other China which was non- 
Confucian but Buddhistic, non-stagnant but dynamic. 

If in Chinese history Buddhism has proved to be a dynamic 
force of social transformation, it could not have been otherwise 
elsewhere, particularly in its homeland. However, we should realize 
that in the process of transforming the society, Buddhism itself 
would inevitably get transformed. We must draw a clear distinc¬ 
tion between spiritual Buddhism and monastic Buddhism. Monastic 
Buddhism could not maintain its glory in both India and China 
because of its total disassociation with economic production. 
Spiritual Buddhism, however, could continue to develop and per¬ 
form its functions of social change even after the decline of monas¬ 
tic Buddhism. The important task before the scholars is to trace 
the continuous development of spiritual Buddhism both in India 
and in other national cultures. 1 find no better bouquet than this 
pious wish to greet the convening of the First International Con¬ 
ference on Buddhism and National Cultures. 


34. Sun Zhongthan (Sun Yat-scn), *'xinli jianshe" (Psychological 
reconstruction), cited in Lu Yao, foe cit in Jindaiaht yanjlu, pp. 139-160. 
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THE REFORMERS’ NON-VIOLENT PATH TO 

MODERNIZATION* 


I 

The 1898 Reform Movement in China is no hot cake for the 
historians. The English publishing world has not offered a single 
title before the appearance of the book under review.•• The Chinese 
publishing circles are just as indifferent. There is only one comme- 
moratory volume, in addition to the book by Li Zehou on the 
political philosophy of the two main exponents of the Reform 
Movement —Kang Youwei (1855-1927) and Tan Sitong (1865-98), 
who died a martyr. 1 The Chinese Historical Society, however, 
published a valuable collection of source materials about the 
movement compiled by six historians under the leadership of the 
veteran Jian Bozan.* There is no famous Communist Chinese 
historian who can be called a specialist either on the Movement 
or on Kang Youwei. 

One reason why the topic is not the communist historians’ 
cup of tea is that reformism does not fit into the Marxist intellec¬ 
tual framework. In the concluding chapter of The Reform Move¬ 
ment of 1898 (The Reform Movement for brief) it is uncharitably 

•This article was written in 1978, and published in China Report, Vo!. 
XIV, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1978). 

••Foreign Languages Press, The Reform Movement of 1898 (Peking, 1976). 

1. Li Zehou, Kang Youwei Tan Sitong sixiang yanjiu (The Study of the 
Ideology of Kang Youwei and Tan Sitong), (Shanghai, 1951). 

2. Wuxu bianfa (The Wuxu year Reform), comp. Jian Bozan#/oJ,4 
volumes, (Shanghai, 1957). 
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asserted: “A reform movement is at the outset reactionary by 
nature, for it always opp *ses the revolution and attempts to 
ameliorate social c>nt r adictions.” (p. 120) And Lenin ii quoted to 
say that every reform is introduced in order “to stem, weaken, or 
extinguish the revolutionary struggle in order to fragment the 
strength and energy of the revolutionary classes, to befog their 
consciousness, etc ” (p. 124, citing Lenin, “How Not to Write 
Resolutions”, 19"»7) 

To many Chinese historians, reformism, including the 1898 
Reform Movement, was a historical current only among the ruling 
elite. Fan Wenlan classifies the historical dynamism from the Opium 
War onwards into two parallel mainstreams. One belonged to the 
people, was anti-feudal and anti imperialist. It brought about the 
Taipine movement, the Boxer uprising, the 1911 Revolution, the 
May Fourth movement of 1919 and the Communist movement. 
The other belonged to the ruling elite and could be divided into 
two separate currents. The ruling elite which controlled political 
power packed in their bandwagon the “capitu’ationisls” (those 
who yielded before foreign aggressors) of the Manchu government, 
Zeng Guofan, Li Hongzhang and their regional pessure groups 
who were succeeded by the Beiyang warlords and the “reactionary 
section” of the Kuomintang. Distinguished from the current was 
the movement of the ruling elite who were not at the centre of 
political power. They advocated resistance against foreign aggres¬ 
sors and later on, the 1898 reform. Still later, they favoured 
constitutional monarchy in opposition to Sun Yat-sen's revolu¬ 
tionary movement and finally they propounded the reformist line 
in contrast to the Communist revolutionary line. 1 

Analysing the class nature of the reform Liu Da’nian says that 
it was engineered by the compromising forces of the national 
bourgeoisie as against the revolutionary forces of the same class. 
The reformers compromised with feudalism and imperialism. He 
observes : “...the reformers did not even touch the foundation of 

3. Fan Wenlan, Zhong&uo jindai shi (Modern History of China), (Beijing, 
1962), Vol. I, p. 78. 
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the feudal regime. They took the greatest care to avoid damaging 
the feudal ruling power and hoped to obtain the cooperation of 
the feudal forces to carry out certain reforms.** Again, "Their 
patriotism did not develop into the anti imperialist ideology. The 
reformers cherished the illusion that without undergoing grave 
struggle they could change China’s semi-colonial status . ” 4 

Yang Rongguo further develops the basic viewpoints of Fan 
Wenlan and Liu Da’nian. He considers the emergence of the 
reformist line in the nineteenth century as a social transformation. 
As the Chinese society was being increasingly transformed by the 
imperialist powers into a semi-feudal and semi-colonial society, it 
inevitably brought about changes in class relationships and ideolo¬ 
gical conflicts represented by different social forces. The reformist 
group within the bourgeoisie was a new social stratum formed by 
social segments split from the strata of bureaucrats, landlords and 
merchants. They differed from the "self strengthening*’ group. 
While the self-strengthening movement symbolized the transforma¬ 
tion of certain feudal elements into bureaucratic capitalism, the 
reformers symbolized other feudal elements transforming themselves 
into national bourgeoisie. The two groups had serious differences 
on the issue of transformation of China’s feudal socio-political 
system, with the self-strengtheners emphasizing on continuity and 
the reformers on change. 

Yang further views the two currents in historical perspective. 
He sees three stages in the development of bourgeois reformism in 
China : (a) 1865-82—the rudimentary stage; (6) 1883-94—the 
developing stage; and (c) 1894 98—the climax. In the first stage 
the urge was to introduce science and advanced technology from 
the West to make China rich and strong without institutional 
chances. In the second stage, there developed intellectual interest 
in Western bourgeois institutions such as the parliamentary system. 
This reflected the urge to establish a bourgeois government to give 


4. Liu Da*nian. Zhongguo fMalshl zhtt wentt (Certain Issues Concerning 
Modern History of China), (Beijing 1965). p. 21, 22. 
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ft fillip to the development of capitalism in China. In the third 
stage, we see a serious attempt to translate the reformist ideal into 
reality. 1 

Chinese historians almost unanimously agree that the bour¬ 
geois reformist aberration in Chinese history had serious limita¬ 
tions and was destined to fail. It failed to grasp the crucial problems 
of China and thus did not reflect the aspirations of China's revolu¬ 
tionary masses. An illustration almost always mentioned to 
substantiate this point is the total unconcern of the nineteenth- 
century reformers with the grossly unjust land-ownership system 
that existed in rural China. It was the greatest social evil at that 
time and could not be ignored by anyone seriously wanting to 
stem the rot. 

The want of credibility of reformism and its being deemed a 
deviation from the revolutionary line in the Communist Chinese 
ideological framework do not obliberate the reformers* contri¬ 
bution to modern political thought in China. Contrary to Fan 
Wen Ian's analysis which excludes the Reform Movement from the 
Chinese people’s tradition altogether, Mao Zedong mentions the 
1898 Reform in the same breath with the Taiping. the Boxer, the 
1911 Revolution and the May Fourth Movement, etc., as the high¬ 
lights of ‘'the revolutionary movements in the last one hundred 
years” and as examples of "the Chinese people’s indomitable spirit 
in fighting imperialism and its lackeys.”* Mao also mentions Kang 
Youwei, the hero of the 1898 Reform, and Yan Fu (1853-1921), 
another exponent of reform, along with Hong Xiuquan, the Taiping 
leader, and Sun Yat-sen as “representatives of those who had 
looked to the West for truth before the Communist Party of China 
was born.” 7 Being enshrined in the Selected Works of Mao Tse- 
tung which assumes canonical importance in the intellectual world 
of the People’s Republic, these references are weighty commenda¬ 
tions for the 1898 Reform. 

5. Yang Rongguo, Jianming Zhongguo zkexue ski (A Brief History of 
Chinese Philosophy), (Beijing, 1973), pp. 432-436. 

6. StUctod Workt of Mao Tit-tung (Peking, 1959), Vol. 11, p. 314. 

7. Ibid. Vol. IV. p. 412. 
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However, in his famous essay “On New Democracy” (1940), 
Mao has made an observation about tbe guiding ideology of the 
Reform which contains a dichotomy in appraisal: "At the time, the 
ideology of the new learning played a revolutionary role in fighting 
the Chinese feudal ideology and it served the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution of the old period However, because the Chinese bour¬ 
geoisie lacked the strength and the world had already entered the 
era of imperialism, this bourgeois ideology was only able to last 
out a few rounds and was beaten back by the reactionary alliance 
of the enslaving ideology of foreign imperialism and the ‘back to 
the ancients’ ideology of Chinese feudalism; as soon as this reac¬ 
tionary ideological alliance started a minor counter-offensive, the 
so-called new learning lowered its banners, muffled its drums and 
beat a retreat, retaining its outer form but losing its soul.** 1 

Mao has his theory about the failure of the Reform Move¬ 
ment which we shall discuss later. At the moment, we are not com¬ 
menting on the analysis of the downfall of the reform ideology in 
the above-cited observation. What we feel disturbed about is the 
uncharitable view* of Mao about tbe weakness and cowardice of 
an ideology which he himself considers progressive and revolu¬ 
tionary in character which had plaved a potitive role In history. 

This dichotomy in Mao’s appraisal of the Reform Movement 
has infected other Chinese commentators as well. A typical 
example is the comment of Yang Rongguo. Yang’s assessment of 
the Reform Movement contains three aspects. First, that it was a 
patriotic movement. The reforms "tolled the bell of warning, call¬ 
ing the gentry stratum to save their country. This had the signi¬ 
ficance of challenging the imperialist partition of China.” However, 
because of its hanking on the emperor’s edicts to carry out reform, 
the movement "exposed their [the reformers’] weakness for not 
breaking with feudalism and their propensity for compromise.” 
"[T]hev alienated the vast masses of the people.” Second, that by 
mobilizing the mass media to propagate reform and mobilizing 
the bureaucrats, gentry and landlords to join the campaign, the 

I. Ibid, Vol. II. p. 171. 
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Reform Movement created “the high tide of the first movement to 
liberate the minds of modern intellectuals." Third, that the reform¬ 
ers “launched the struggle against feudal culture and ideology for 
the first time in modern [Chinese] history on behalf of the bour¬ 
geoisie.” "Although the reformers carried with them plently of 
dreg of feudalism, they launched a gigantic attack on the feudal 
ruling class." It was a struggle between “two philosophical world 
views"—the Western mechanistic materialism and Chinese idealism. 
However, because of the reformers 1 failure in understanding the 
internal contradictions of events and developments, they fell into 
agnosticism (which is an aspect of idealism) when they explained 
social phenomena.* 

Behind Yang's dichotomy we see an intention to draw the 
line between the imperfect reformist approach and the only 
correct or the revolutionary approach. This is perhaps necessary 
for combating revisionist tendencies in the post-CuItural Revolu¬ 
tion China where Yang lives. But it does reveal his admiration for 
the nineteenth-century reformers. We shall come back to his other 
comments when we discuss academic opinions on Kang Youwei. 

In The Reform Movement we see a similar dichotomy and 
for the same reason. It offers a bouquet for Tan Sitong's philo¬ 
sophical work entitled A Study of Benevolence, “It pointed out the 
need to ‘break all trammels', that is, to smash the feudal fetters. 
Permeated with such democratic spirit, the book played an active 
role in th^ intellectual circles of that period." (p. 46) This positive 
appreciation is, however, neutralized by the following observation: 
“Tan Ssu-tung, however, failed to free himself from the feudal 
‘trammels' ... He opposed feudal ethics, yet dared not break 
with Confucianism. He cursed autocratic monarchy but at the same 
time pressed for reforms ... to bolster the position of Emperor 
Kuang Hsu. This shows how the bourgeois reformists, however 
fervent and energetic their left-wing may have been . . . were 
impotent to extricate themselves from the dragnet of feudal forces." 
(P 46) 

9. Yang Rongguo, op cit t pp. 438-441. 
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Another dichotomy in the book is with reference to Yan Fu’s 
translation of T.H. Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics which introduced 
to the Chinese mind Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution. The 
Reform Movement hails it as an important landmark in history. 
It says: **. . . the introduction to China of the aforesaid theory 
helped to awaken the Chinese people to the fact that, unless China 
roused itself to action, it would sink under the jungle law of the 
capitalist world. In fact, progressive-minded people were steadily 
coming forth with vocal demands for China’s self-strengthening 
through reform.” (p. 53) Having said this, the book does not 
acknowledge China's indebtedness to either Yan Fu or T.H. 
Huxley or Charles Darwin. Instead, it condemns Darwin’s theory 
as “thoroughly reactionary” because it has not only debased man 
“to the level of all other living creatures” and accepted “the trampl¬ 
ing underfoot by the strong of the weak as fated”, but also “tends 
to justify the capitalist powers’ aggression against weak nations.” 
(p. 52) Crowning its denunciation of bourgeois Western learning 
is this assertion: “The law of history, that a weak nation can defeat 
a strong one and a small nation can defeat a big one, has utterly 
smashed the reactionary view of vulgar evolutionism.” (p. 53) 

Yet another self-contradiction in the book's assessment of the 
Reform Movement vis-a-vis the foreign powers is that, on the one 
hand, it acknowledges the fact that: “In striving for national salva¬ 
tion through reform by imperial decrees the bourgeois reformists 
meant to save China from the threat of imperialist partition and 
further, to transform semi-colonial China into an independent 
nation.” (p. 67) On the other hand, it blames the reformers for 
their failure “to see its [imperialism's] hidden, velvet-gloved aggres¬ 
sion.” (p. 67) Then it tries to give a rational explanation to this 
self-contradiction: “But there was really nothing strange in 
Emperor Kuang Hsu and Kang Yu-wei looking upon the British 
and Japanese imperialists as their ‘saviours.’ For these imperialists 
had long been thinking of grooming Kuang Hsu to their needs and 
Kang Yu-wei and his colleagues were the very ones they intended 
to use to this end.” (p. Ill) 
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It is a hanh accusation that the nineteenth century reformers 
were unwittingly playing the imperialist game. This is not only in 
contrast with Mao Zedong's view of the positive historical role of 
the Reform M jvement, but also contradicts what the book itself 
has conceded, viz. the reformers* intention to save China from 
imperialist aggression. 


II 

The dichotomy in Communist Chinese assessments of the 
Reform Movement provides a glimpse of the new perspective which 
is so refreshingly different from the prevailing Western viewpoint 
that China has. for the last one hundred years, been emulating the 
Western modernization with frustrating experiences. Let us closely 
examine the two perspectives. 

The new Maoist perspective is based on three postulates: (i) 
the interaction between the internal and external contradictions 
provides the dynamics for change; (ii) ideological transformation 
follows sociological transformation; and (iii) China's interaction 
with Western culture in the last one hundred years was essentially a 
lifc-and-death struggle between Chinese democratic forces and 
Western imperialism. 

In the Maoist framework, the Chinese society and culture have 
their own source of dynamism at any stage. The urge for a higher 
mode of social production always exists. Mao Zedong observes: 
"As China's feudal society had developed a commodity and so 
carried within itself the seeds of capitalism, China would of herself 
have developed slowly into a capitalist society even without the 
impact of foreign capitalism/' 10 According to Mao, "The funda¬ 
mental cause of the development of a thing is not external but 
internal; it lies in the contradictions within the thing/’ He says that 
"external causes are the condition of change and internal causes 
are the basis of change" and the "external causes become operative 
through internal causes". 11 

10. Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. i 1, p. 309. 

11. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 313, 314. 
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Applying his theory of contradictions to China's historical 
reality of the nineteenth century, Mao sees that before the advent 
of foreign imperialism in China her basic internal contradiction was 
that between peasants and feudal landlords. After the Opium War 
there began two processes of change: “...on the one hand [the 
imperialist aggression] hastened the disintegration of feudal society 
and the growth of capitalism, thereby transforming a feudal into 
semi-feudal society and on the other [foreign imperialist powers] 
imposed their ruthless rule on China, reducing an independent 
country to a semi-colonial and colonial country." Hence, “The 
contradiction between imperialism and the Chinese nation and the 
contradiction between feudalism and the great masses of the people 
are the basic contradictions in modem Chinese society.*' 11 

Mao sees that through the operation of the external factor, i.e. 
imperialist aggression, there took place significant sociological 
changes within China. A “section of the merchants, landlords and 
bureaucrats" transformed into “the Chinese bourgeoisie", and “a 
section of the peasants and handicraft workers" transformed into 
“the Chinese proletariat." He views the Chinese bourgeoisie as a 
link between the old and new. “National capitalism has developed 
to a certain extent and has played a considerable part in China's 
political and cultural life, but it has not become the principal 
pattern in China's social economy; it is flabby and is mostly asso¬ 
ciated with foreign imperialism and domestic feudalism in varying 
degrees.'* 18 

Seeing through such a spectrum, Liu Da'nian points out the 
complex social equations in China which ultimately led to the Re¬ 
form Movement. The social forces in China at that time were: (a) 
the landlords, (b) the “compradorist" ( maibanhua ) group formed by 
certain landlords, bureaucrats and merchants, (c) the national 
bourgeoisie and (d) the vast masses including peasants and wor¬ 
kers. There was a “complicated situation of national, struggle 
interwoven with class struggle." The national struggle was between 
foreign capitalist powers and Chinese social forces, in particular, 

12. Ibid, Vol. II. p. 312, 313. 

13. Ibid, Vol. a P.310, 313. 
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between the former and the Chinese feudal forces in power; the 
class struggle wat between the feudal forces and the largely peasant 
masses. In this triangular situation, “the major contradiction was 
the contradiction between the peasants and landlords.' 1 In the 1860a 
the Manchu government faced war on two fronts: the peasants' 
Taiping rebellion and the Anglo-French attacks for further conces¬ 
sions. This triangular light resulted in a new equation. While the 
“Taiping Heavenly Kingdom maintained an inditferent attitude in 
the two aggressions of the Anglo-French allied force", the 
imperialist powers “began to realize that in their efforts to comple¬ 
tely manipulate China, their main enemy would not be the Manchu 
government belonging to the landlord class, but would be the vast 
masses" of China. In the meanwhile, the Chinese landlord class 
also changed its attiiude from hostility to befriending foreign 
capitalists in order to cooperate with them to fight the peasant 
rebels. 

Liu further recounts that it was a section of the landlord claaa 
who staried the Westernization movement. In the initial stage this 
movement had a dual character: leaning on the foreign powers and 
contesting them to safeguard the feudal interests. But, gradually, 
the movement became more and more pro-imperialist. The new¬ 
born Chinese bourgeoisie “demanded independence of the country, 
and certain democratic reforms by the Manchu government." 
“After the Smo-Japauese War, 1894 95, this ideological current 
which reflected the demands of the bourgeoisie, further developed 
into a bourgeois political movement—the 1898 Reform." 14 

In 1*49 Mao Zedong wrote a series of five articles for the 
Xinhua News Agency which were published between 14 August and 
16 September as China’s sharp rejoinder to the U.S. White Paper 
United States Relations with China dated 5 August 1949 and the 
US Secretary of State, Dean Acheson's Letter of Transmittal to 
President Truman dated 30 July 1949. In the last one, entitled 
"Bankruptcy of Idealist Couception of History", Mao lashes out at 
Acheson's observation that Westerners “introduced new ideas" 

14. Liu Da’niau, op cit % pp. 62-64. 
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which belonged to “a high order of culture*' and stimulated social 
and political revolution in China. Mao says: "What is the ‘impact 
of the West’, as Acheson calls it? It is the effort of the Western 
bourgeoisie, as Marx and Engels said in the Manifesto of the Com¬ 
munist Party of 1848, to remould the world after its own image by 
means of terror. In the process of this impact or remoulding, the 
Western bourgeoisie, which needed compradors, and flunkeys 
familiar with Western customs, had to let countries like China open 
schools and sent students abroad and thus 'new ideas were intro¬ 
duced’ into China. Concurrently the national bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat were born in countries like China...Thus the western 
bourgeoisie created two categories of people in the East, a small 
minority, the flunkeys of imperialism and a majority which is 
opposed to imperialism and consists of the working class, the 
peasantry, the urban petty bourgeoisie, the national bourgeoisie 
and the intellectuals coming from these classes." 16 

Mao sees in China's quest for Western ideas a very negative 
element It was because "the Chinese had no ideological weapon 
with which to defend themselves against imperialism." ‘ Having no 
other choice, the Chinese were compelled to arm themselves with 
such ideological weapons and political formulas...all borrowed 
from the arsenal of the revolutionary period of the bourgeoisie in 
the West, the native home of imperialism." These weapons, how¬ 
ever "proved very feable" and could not save China from the 
onslaught of the imperialist powers. 11 

It is in consonance with this Maoist perspective that The 
Reform Movement treats the Reform Movement as an intended 
solution to "the grave national crisis and acute class contradiction." 
(p. 4) However, the book has to say something different from the 
Maoist intellectual authorities. The authors think that an addi¬ 
tional motivation behind the Reform Movement was the reformers' 
apprehension that "the Ching government should go down in the 
mounting storms of mass resistance", and the reform was "designed 

15. SeUctod Works of Moo Tu-lung, Vol. IV, p. 455. 

16. Ibid, pp. 455-456. 
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to lull and mislead the people with pronouncements of loyalty to 
the nation and of saving it.*' (p. 5) So we shall not consider this 
point as a part of the Maoist perspective. 

The Maoist view creates an ugly image of the bourgeois West. 
This contrasts sharply with influential Western opinion. Some 
Western intellectuals have arrogated to the West the patent of 
modernizing all countries. To these scholars the oriental culture is 
the culture of the past and the orientals have to follow the beaten 
tracks of the Western nations to cross the threshold into the 
modern era. Thus, the "Prologue” of Professor Franz Schurmann's 
famous book Ideology and Organization in Communist China 
begins with a discussion of the French Revolution, as if that is the 
model for all revolutions in the modern world. 17 

More representative and authoritative are the views of Pro¬ 
fessor John King Fairbank on the question of Sino-Western 
cultural interaction. In their famous book China's Response to the 
West , Fairbank and his collaborator, Professor Ssu-yu Teng, have 
made the fantastic claim which reminds us of the keen competition 
for patents in the capitalist world. With a sweep of pen the learned 
scholars credit the Western civilization for all the good things that 
emerged in Communist China, viz. “Nationalism, party dictator¬ 
ship, the cult of the masses, the worship of technology, the leader¬ 
ship of youth, and the emancipation of women—all these are new 
elements inspired mainly by Western contact”, while disclaiming 
“credit for that indoctrination of the mind and police control of 
the person which are integral parts of Chinese Communism and 
yet reminiscent also of China's past.*' 11 

In another book, Fairbank thinks of the Chinese cultural 
tradition as a decadent and reactionary force. In the Sino-Western 
cultural interaction, the superior Western culture is thought to be 
destined to prevail over the inferior Chinese culture, however hard 
the latter might try to resist Westernization. He observes : “Under 

17. Franz Schurmann, Ideology and Organization in Communist China 
(Berkeley, 1966), pp. xxix-xxxvii. 

It. Siu-yu Teng and J.KL Fairbank, China's Response to the West: A 
Documentary Survey , 1839-1923 (New York. 1963), p. 2. 
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the slogan of self-strengthening they [a whole generation of 
leading Manchu and Chinese officials] therefore began the adoption 
of Western arms and machines, only to find themselves sucked 
into an inexorable process in which one Western brorrowing led 
to another, from machinery to technology, from science to ail 
learning, from acceptance of new ideas to change of institutions, 
eventually from constitutional reform to republican revolution.*’ 11 

The sharp contrast between the Maoist and Fairbankian 
perspectives on the Reform Movement lies in the following aspects. 
First, the Maoist looking-glass sees only Western thieves and no 
saviours in the nineteeotu-century China. W bile Fairbank would ex¬ 
pect China to feel indebted to the benevolent W est for bringing all 
the good modern values and institutions, the Chinese could hardly 
forget the assaults on China with opium and gunboats, the drain¬ 
ing of silver, the destruction of Beijing palaces, the looting of 
priceless ancient artifacts, the unequal treaties, the indemnity, the 
extra-territorial rights, etc., which Fairbank has never strongly 
condemned. Cultural influence, which to Fairbank was an act of 
grace by the civilised West, was to the Maoist a form of aggres¬ 
sion. As Mao Zedong observes: “The imperialist powers have never 
slackened their efforts to poison the minds of the Chinese people. 
This is their policy of cultural aggression. And it is carried out 
through missionary work, through establishing hospitals and 
schools, publishing newspapers and inducing Chinese students to 
Study abroad. Their aim is to tram intellectuals who will serve 
their interests and to dupe the people.”* 1 ' 

Second, few Chinese could share Fair bank's view of the white 
man's burden in exalting the ability of the Western culture to the 
*ky. while debasing the vitality of Chinese culture to the minimum. 
Following is a typical Fairbankian comment: *’[T]he West was the 
homeland and inventor of the technological and other kinds of 
progress that convulsed the globe in the nineteenth and twentieth 

19. J.K. Fairbank, The United Statet and China (Harvard, 1974), pp. 
171-174. 

20 Selected Works of Mao Tso-lung, Vol. II, p. 312. 
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centuries. The West could therefore modernize from within its own 
civilization, one nation learning from another . without shame or 
self-doubt. China, however, given her own distinctive tradition, 
had to modernize from without." 21 We have already noted the 
Maoist perspective that the dynamics of change come from within, 
not from without. To China's modernization, Western influence 
was at best a negative stimulus. As Mao observes: "To serve the 
needs of its aggression, imperialism created the comprador system 
and bureaucrat-capital in China. Imperialist aggression stimulated 
China's social economy, brought about changes in it and created 
the opposites of imperialism." After recounting a series of wars 
launched by the West against China from the Opium War of 1840 
down to the massive U.S. aid to the Kuomintang army in the pre- 
1949 Civil War, Mao observes: "All these wars of aggression, to¬ 
gether with political, economic and cultural aggression and oppres¬ 
sion, have caused the Chinese to hate imperialism, made them stop 
and think 'What is all this about?* and compelled them to bring 
their revolutionary spirit into full play and become united through 
struggle. They fought, failed, fought again, failed again and fought 
again and accumulated 109 years of experience [1840-1949], accum¬ 
ulated the experience of hundreds of struggles, great and small, 
military and political, economic and cultural, with bloodshed and 
without bloodshed—and only then won today’s victory."* 1 

So even though the patent has been claimed for modernizing 
and revolutionizing China by the West, the Fairbankian academic 
manufacture has few takers among Chinese intellectuals. It it 
clear from Mao's above observation that whatever modern values 
and institutions were acquired by China, were acquired through 
bloody and bloodless struggles. 

Among Western scholars who have studied in depth and 
gained insights into Sino-Western cultural interactions in modern 
times was the late Professor Joseph R. Levenson. Not that his 
ideas and premises are typical and representative, but his study of 

21. J.K. Fairbtnk, op eit t p. 123. 

22. Soloctod Works of Moo Tso-turtf, Vol. IV, p. 426. 
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the “history of situations of intellectual choice” (ai the late Profeg- 
aor Arthur F. Wright put it) if unique and thought-provoking, 
and may increase our understanding of the Reform Movement. 
To Levenson the last one-and-quarter centuries of Chinese intellec¬ 
tual history, which is “the period of western influence”, has been 
characterized by “two reciprocal processes, the progressive abandon¬ 
ment of tradition by iconoclasts and the petrification of tradition 
by traditionalists.” The nineteenth-century reformers and their 
modern successors, i.e. the pre-communist nationalists and the 
Communist revolutionaries belong to the “iconoclasts” category. 
Their concern has been “to establish the equivalence of China and 
the West.” For achieving this, they have always been busy finding 
“intellectual choices’* to malce them acceptable to China's ethos** 
Choice means the alternative to the petrified Confucian intel¬ 
lectual tradition when there was social restlessness caused by the 
Western challenge. However, as Levenson sees it, the Chinese 
emotional attachment to tradition is so strong that no iconoclast 
has dared to attempt an outright break with the tradition and 
borrow Western values wholesale. Thus, he terms the Chinese 
iconoclasts the protagonists of “eclecticism”, or “cultural syncret¬ 
ism*’ which he defines as the Western “idea of progress” in a 
Chinese context. 14 The harbinger of this movement of “cultural 
syncretism” was Zeng Guofan (1811-72) who took the West seriously 
as a rival to China—“a rival so formidable that he felt compelled to 
recommend an infusion of Western culture into Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion.” 18 Levenson highlights, in chronological order, four categories 
of syncretism: (i) theself-strengthening movement which advocated 
“Chung-hsueh wei ti, hsi-hsueh wet yung” (Chinese learning as ti 
or “essence”, and Western learning for yung or “ulitity”); (ii) the 

23. Joseph R. Levenson, Confucian China and Its Modern Fate : The 
Problem of Intellectual Continuity, (Berkeley. 1965). Vol. I, p. xvi. 

24. Idem, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and the Mind of Modem China (London, 1965) 

p. 37. 

25. Idem, “ 'History* and 'Value*: Tensions of Intellectual Choice in 
Modem China" in A.F. Wright (ed), Studies in Chinese Thought (Chicago, 1974), 
p. 154. 
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Reform Movement led by Kang Youwei who represented the 
Jinwen (new texts) School; (iii) nationalism belonging to the brand 
of republican revolutionaries; and (iv) the Communist movement. 
While the self-strengtheners just marched a little distance away 
from old Cathay (the extreme end of traditionalism), the Com¬ 
munists came closest to Paris, the cradle of the Communist move¬ 
ment (the extreme end of Westernization). Levenson’s, thus, is an 
oscillographic study in measuring the deviations of modem trends 
of Chinese cultural movement, “to find a middle ground in art 
between old Cathay and new Paris.” 2 * 

Although Levenson still harps on the Fairbankian theme of 
Sino-Western cultural conflict, he moves away from him in that he 
does not paint a benevolent picture of Western civilization. Leven¬ 
son again does not necessarily insist on the superiority of the 
Western value system. Lastly, Levenson implicitly shows that the 
dynamics of change in the Chinese society lie within it. 

There is alio a wide gap between Levenson's cultural-interac¬ 
tion perspective and the Mioist anti-imperialist perspective. 
Maoists treat cultural changes as a mere reflection of the contra¬ 
dictions in the society, while Levenson prefers to discuss cultural 
changes without relating to the changing context of social contra¬ 
dictions. Levenson’s analysis eschews Maoist class analysis and he 
surely does not please the Maoists by lumping together the Chinese 
Communists, reformers and even self-strengtheners in the same 
category of “iconoclasts.” Levenson even terms Chinese Com¬ 
munism as “iconoclast-nativist synthesis” by twisting Marx’s dia¬ 
lectical formula to highlight the modern intellectual development 
in China: 

Confucianism — Westernism— Communism 1 " 1 
(thesis) (antithesis) (synthesis) 

m 

Levenson’s perspective comes from a different route (via the 

26. Ibid . p. 187. 

27. Ibid, p. 185. 
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plaini of cultural conflict) to rendezvous with the Maoist perspec¬ 
tive to highlight the great intellectual revolution in China begin¬ 
ning from late nineteenth century down to Communist rule. With 
this theme many modern researchers tend to agree. 

In a well-thought out disposition on the political convulsion 
of nineteenth-century China, Professor Kwang-Ching Liu empha¬ 
sizes the importance of the “peculiar legacy of the nineteenth 
century" which has a greater impact on Chinese Communist politics 
than China's ages-old “basic heritage." While acknowledging the 
impact of the West, Professor Liu sees the basic problem of China 
over the two centuries as essentially an internal problem—how to 
cure the deep social and political malaise of China. This malaise 
produced social tension at two levels: (i) among the peasants and 
(ii) among the ruling elite, including the literati. Out of the latter 
came the new ideological realization of (a) nationalism, (£) modem 
statecraft, (c) democracy and (d) free communication between the 
ruler and the literati. All the four ideological trends are manifest 
in modem Chinese Communist political reality. The birth of these 
ideological trends. Professor Liu feels, was a part of the important 
intellectual development in nineteenth century China. Although he 
takes cognizance of “the West's impact on the Chinese literati", he 
disagrees with Levenson's and other writers' implication that “when 
Confucianism proved inadequate or sterile, a vacuum was thereby 
created in the intellectual life of the literati." From the reformist 
ideology to Maoism, there has been the continuous process of 
reinforcement and reinvigoration, revival and revitalization of 
Chinese thought. 11 Liu's analysis opens up a new horizon of the 
historical role of the Reform Movement of 1898. It was an impor¬ 
tant milestone in the intellectual revolution in modem China. 

Almost in all academic discourses on the 1898 Reform, the 
great intellectual movement of 1895 has not been given its due. 
This was the famous event known as “Gongche shangshu" (pre- 

21. Kwang-ching Liu, ’‘Nineteenth-Century China: The Disintegration 
of the Old Order and the Impact of the West" in Ping-ti Ho and Tang Taou, 
China in Crisis (Chicago Univ. Press, 1968), Vol. I, bk. I, pp. 169-178. 
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sentation of memorial by the riders of public carts). Two thousand 
years ago, during the Han Dynasty, public servants (who were 
selected scholars) used to travel by bullock-carts provided by the 
imperial government on their first journey to the imperial capital 
to report for duty. In 1895 there were neither bullock-carts nor 
cart-riders in the limelight. But 1,200 provincial graduates, holders 
of the title of academic distinction of “Elevated Man** (modern 
scholars often equate it with the academic degree of Master of 
Arts), who were the distant descendants of the Han Dynasty 
bullock-cart riders, signed en masse a memorial to the throne at 
the moment when the Manchu government was about to ratify the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki between China and Japan, which was the 
most unequal among all unequal treaties signed between China 
and any foreign government. The Reform Movement furnishes a 
gist of this 14,000 character memorial on pp. 23-25, but totally 
omits its fireworks. 

The authors of The Reform Movement , like many Chinese and 
foreign commentators of the 1898 Reform, have failed to grasp 
the historical signifiance of this Public Carts Representation of 
1895. First, although mass demonstrations before imperial autho¬ 
rities are not unknown in Chinese history, it was unprecedented 
that more than a thousand eminent scholars from all over China, 
among whom were hundreds of prospective imperial officers, made 
a verbal demonstration before the imperial court in the imperial 
capital. Being an autocracy, the Manchu government and its 
imperial predecessors used to persecute, even put to death, scholars 
who were critical of the emperor and bis government in an implicit 
and disguised manner in their writings. The twelve hundred 
signatories of this open remonstration had taken a great risk in 
associating themselves with the daring document drafted by Kang 
Youwei for whom it was his second daring memorialization. Kang 
did it with full awareness of the serious consequences of his own 
action—he was liable to not only a death sentence but the total 
liquidation of his kith and kin on the charge of rebellion against 
his ruler and instigating others to rebel. Judging from the histori¬ 
cal circumstances of their situation, the scholars* mass represen- 
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tation in 1895 was no less a heroic demonstration than the May 
Fourth Movement in 1919. 

Second, the memorial itself wa« a daring document. It almost 
spelt out the charge of treason against the imperial ruler who would 
endorse the cession of Chinese territory to Japan—an act, lays the 
memorial, tantamount to "the betrayal of Your Majesty’s ancestors 
above and the abandonment of Your Majesty's subjects below.” 
The memorial thus requests that the emperor should castigate 
himself most severely and with utmost sincerity to move the 
righteous officials to tears and to put "complacent generals and 
coward soldiers” to shame. It also recommends stringent punish¬ 
ment of “those responsible courtiers who are in favour of appease* 
ment and bringing humiliation to the nation, those generals who 
not onlv did not fight sincerely and fled the battlefield along with 
the whistling wind, losing territories and armed forces under their 
command, but also deduct and detain payment to the officers and 
men and pocket it. those diplomatic envovs who, of their own 
volition, sign treaties which cede territories and bring humiliation 
to the country and those responsible officers guarding our territory 
who are bad at commanding their subordinates and slacken in the 
defence of the land.” The memorial also lashes at the imperial 
government’s impotence in mobilizing the four hundred million 
people of China. 

Third, in this memorial. Kang Youwei and his colleagues 
demonstrated their political vision in sizing up the international 
situation, pin-pointing the malaise of the country and its remedy, 
and professing a dynamic political philosophy. The document is 
charged with patriotic sentiments and has an undertone of anti- 
foreign imperialism. It emphasizes "bian” (change). “If we don’t 
change our laws and institutions, we shall let the territories of our 
ancestors be cut asunder till we extinguish as a nation. If we change 
our laws and institutions, we shall reinvigorate the might and effec¬ 
tiveness endowed by our ancestors and become great and strong. The 
pros and cons of reform are clear for everyone to see ” The memorial 
harps on the theme of galvanizing the vitality of the country. The 
memorial candidly points out the ruler’s intellectual alienation 
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from the masses. The hierarchy of the government was like a 
pagoda of a hundred storeys and made it more and more difficult 
to get to the higher echelons. The vastness of the country was like 
a huge mansion of thousands of tightly sealed rooms, difficult to 
communication. A province of thousands of miles had only a 
couple of viceroys and governors to communicate with the centre. 
The court of hundreds of officials had only three to five key perso¬ 
nalities who had access to the emperor.” 

In this memorial was written the manifesto for reform, which 
anticipated the reform programme of 1898. It was th ; s memorial 
which moved the emperor, won Kang Youwei the imperial recog¬ 
nition and paved the way for the growth of the forces of reform 
both within and outside the imperial government, culminating in 
the hundred days reform in 1898. Underlying the triumph of the 
1895 “public carts” memorial was an intense struggle between the 
progressive and conservative forces in the ruling elite. The intensity 
of the struggle could be compared with a small-scale mass armed 
rebellion. 

Kang Youwei’s persistent appeal for reform and submission of 
seven strongly worded, sentiment-charged memorials (the first one 
was submitted in 1888, the second, third and fourth in 1895, and 
the fifth, sixth and seventh in 1898) finally resulted in Emperor 
Guangxu*s dramatic assertion as an unprecedented active refor¬ 
mist-ruler for a short period of 102 days from 11 June to 20 
September 1898. In those few days, the emperor issued on an 
average two reform edicts a day which is a world record in adminis- 
tratvie diligence. 

Scholars generally think that the reform measures underlined 
by the massive imperial directives were actually mild and 
moderate. First of all, as late Professor Victor Purcell of Cambri¬ 
dge University comments, the driving spirit behind the Reform 
Movement, Kang Youwei, was himself a conservative. 30 

29. For the fall text of the memorial of 1895, see Wuxu bianfa , Vol. ]I, 
pp. 131-154. 

30. Victor Purcell, The Boxer Uprising : A Background Study (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1963), p. 104. 
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On top of it, almost before every major reform decision was 
taken, the emperor would pay a visit to the empress’ chamber in 
the Summer Palace at Yiheyuan to ask for the assent of his aunt 
and god-mother, the ultra-conservative and notorious Empress 
Dowager Cixi (Ts'u-hsi) who, although had formally ceased to 
be the Regent as the emperor had already become an adult, 
actually continued to hold the reins of power. According to a con¬ 
temporary account, the Empress played a double game vis-a-vis 
the reform. W hile she instructed the Grand Council and Grand 
Secretariat to stall the implementation of the reform orders from 
the Emperor, at the same time, she affected an expression of 
indifference whenever the Emperor broached the subject of reform 
before her. She had even a stock answer to the Emperor: “As long 
as you don't burn the ancestral tablet 31 and cut off the braid, 33 I 
won’t care what you do.” 33 

Rumour, however, floated around in the imperial capital that 
drastic changes of social customs and living habits were to take 
place. The braids would be cutoff, costumes changed and tradi¬ 
tional etiquette abolished. There was even a rumour that the 
emperor had been drugged by Kang Youwei to become a fanatic 
Catholic and that Buddhism and Taoism and all traditional ways 
of worship would be banned so as to popularize Catholicism. A 
large number of tradition-minded people as well as Buddhist 
monks (many of whom had enjoyed immense royal patronage) got 
panicky. 34 The seemingly smooth, moderate and peaceful 
reform movement actually generated a lot of tension among the 
high-ups of Chinese society. It was nothing short of a social war 
within the ruling classes. 

31. Instead of idoli, every Chinese family had a wooden tablet on tha 
altar for worship. The first thing the Taiping leader, Hong Xiuquan, did aa a 
token of rebellion was to burn the tablet. 

32. The braid was a part of hair style which the Manchus had imposed 
on their subjects. The first act of rebellion by Sun Yat-sen was to cut off hia 
braid and those of others. 

13. Su Jizu “Qingting wuxu chaobian ji” (An Acconnt of tha Mancha 
Palace Coup in 1898) in Wuxu bianfa , Vol. I. p- 342. 

34. Ibid, pp. 337, 338. 342-343. 
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The Reform Movement has grasped the intensity of this socia. 
struggle. It says: “Tension gripped the Ching court in the summer 
of 1898 Backed by Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi, the diehard high 
officials of her faction, who feared that the reform movement 
would shake their ruling position and the whole feudal order, were 
using every possible means to suppress it ... On the other hand. 
Emperor Kuang-Hsu, emboldened by the intense activities of his 
faction and the reformists, wished to use the reform to shake off 
Tzu Hsi’s control and gain the real power for himself. . .** (p. 85) 
The book also quotes Chairman Mao to say that in old China 
one could talk about reform only at the risk of imprisonment and 
decapitation. Then, it describes how Tan Sitong died heroically 
ai a martyr. He declined to flee to Japan by saying: “If no one Is 
ready to lay down his life, how can the sacred, illustrious Sover¬ 
eign’s kindness be repaid?” (p. 118) After this description, the book 
comments: “But the question remained: for whom, for what, was 
he 'holding* his Sword’? The answer could only be: for bour¬ 
geois reformism, for his ‘sacred, illustrious Sovereign* whose 
‘kindness* he was ready to repay with his own blood. This was 
dictated by his class nature. The shedding of his blood symbolized 
not the commencement but the abortion of the political reform 
movement, revealing the reformist road as a blind alley.** (p. 118) 
The comment just cited provokes thinking. Does not a 
patriot, ardent reformer, progressive thinker and heroic martyr, 
like Tan Sitong deserve our tears? Even if he belonged to a deca¬ 
dent class and was destined to be eliminated in the process of 
human evolution would this disqualify him from playing a role in 
hastening social progress? By all means Tan Sitong was a complete 
rebel of his own class, and of the socio-political system in which he 
had been brought up. In this aspect, Tan’s historical role closely 
resembles that of Zhou Enlai. We don’t know whether the authors 
of The Reform Movement , who had some association with the 
“Gang of Four”, intended to use Tan Sitong to insinuate Zhou En- 
lai’s reactionary class background so as to reduce his high prestige 
in Communist China. But it is un-Marxian in historical appraisal 
to judge a person not by deeds but by class background. 
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This brings us to the difficult task of assessing, with fairness 
and historical objectivity, the nature of the 1898 Reform. At the 
outset, we could agree with ti e contention of the book and other 
Chinese Communist discourses of the event that this Reform 
Movement was of, by and for the ruling elite of late Manchu 
China. Its ultimate aim was to reinvigorate China’s existing socio¬ 
political system so as to extricate the ruling elite from the internal 
and external crises they had fallen into. The Reform Movement 
mobilized strength well within the ruling elite and did not in the 
least involve the masses. 

However, we must give the reformers, at least some of them, 
credit for not only having grasped the dynamism of social progress 
but also for having dedicated their energy, even their lives, to the 
realization of political and social progress in China. The reformers, 
each in their own ways, had entered into a new universe much 
larger than their social system and their education and upbringing 
would normally have led them to. Their intellectual outlook and 
emotional involvement had moved away from the narrow confines 
of personal or even group interest to larger problems of the sad 
plight of the country and its future. By any criterion, they were 
the people who were thinking, speaking and doing things in a pro¬ 
gressive manner and in an advanced direction. The positive 
character of the Reform Movement can be spelled out. 

First, it symbolized China’s national awakening. "The awaken¬ 
ing of our country", wrote Liang Qichao (1873-1929), Kang 
Youwei's disciple and one of the pillars of the Reform, "from a 
long dream of four thousand odd years, began actually from the 
defeat in the 1895 war, the cession of Taiwan and the stipulation 
of an indemnity of two hundred million [taels].*'** There is more 
dramatization than exaggeration in this statement. Over the long 
years of her history, China had innumerable experiences of 
national crises. But her agony in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century was unprecedented. China was like a lamb surrounded by 

35. Liang Qichao, “Wuxu ihengbian ji" (An Account of the Political 
Coup D’etat of 1898) in Wuxu biartfa, Vol. I, p. 249. 
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hungry wolves eager to tear her apart. National survival waj the 
loudest slogan in the Reform Movement. It was the trumpeters of 
Reform that really woke up China to strive for survival in the 
international jungle of “might is right. 1 ' 

Second, the Reform Movement was, as Kwang-ching Liu has 
implied, the first conscious national movement in China to modern¬ 
ize her social and political institutions, many of the ideas and 
ideals of which have only been realized by later political move¬ 
ments, including the Communist movement. Victor Purcell has 
ably summed up the aims of the 1898 Reform: “[The 1898 Reform] 
had the following aims—to abolish the old examination system 
together with the ‘Eight-legs essay*, to convert the temples and 
out-moded institutions of learning into new-type colleges and high 
schools ; to reduce the number of the Green Standard troops and 
to intensify the training of the army on modern lines; to do away 
with sinecure offices; to establish a national bank; to grant all 
subjects the right to memorialize the throne; to provide a general 
administration for mining, railway, agriculture, industry, and 
commerce; to found a national Peking university; to promote new 
publication and translation bureaus.’ i; * # 

Two main themes of the Movement were: (a) modernizing 
and rationalizing administration and the larger system invoJvin 
governance of the country like recruitment of government officials 
and training of armed forces; ( b ) democratizing political life. In 
the first aspect, the 1898 Reform gave a thundering start to a 
long-drawn process of administrative reform which, in a sense 1 
has not ceased till today. Kung-ch'uan Hsiao uses the term 
“gradualism* 1 to highlight the Reform strategy of Kang Youwei 
and his colleagues. 37 Maribeth Cameron thinks that from the 
“Hundred Days’* onwards till its end, the Manchu government had 

undertaken a “programme of gradual reform.** 33 This gradualness 

* 

36. Purcell, op ett, p. 104. 

37. Kung-ch’uan Hsiao, A Modern China and a Sew World: K'ang Yu-wei, 
Reformer and Utopian, 1858-] 927 (University of Washington, 1975), p. 194. 

38. Mcribeth E. Cameron, The Reform Movement in China , 1898-1912 
(reprint, New York, 1963), p. 199. 
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is a significant historical phenomenon. There has always been a 
feeling in India that her political and legal system ill fits Indian 
ethos as it was abruptly imposed on the country by a foreign 
power. In comparison, it seems the Chinese experience was a 
gradual voluntary progress tew aids modern institutions of 
governance. If this should be regarded as a merit, part of the 
credit goes to the 1898 Reform. 

Similarly, gradualism can be discerned in China’s long journey 
towards democratization. But a significant beginning was made in 
1898. This needs explanation. The Reform Movement was clearly 
an attack on autocracy, an attempt to inject the spirit of demo* 
cracy into the Chinese political system. Democracy was a recurr¬ 
ing theme in all of Kang Youwei’s thirty memorials advocating 
reform measures. Kang proposed the setting up of a parliament 
with the declaration of a Constitution. In other memorials, Kang 
advocated “jun min hezhi” (joint rule by the monarch and the 
people), “Shangxia xiangqin” and “yu min xiangqin” (establi¬ 
shing an affectionate relationship between the ruler and the 
people), “huai yiwanzhi minxin” (the government keeping in mind 
the hundreds of millions of people), “yangmin zhi fa” (ways and 
means to foster the people), “gong minyi” (opening government 
affairs to wide and popular discussions and suggestions), “kai 
minzhi” (unfolding the wisdom of the people) and “difang zizhi” 
(regional autonomy). 9 * In one memorial, Kang unveiled the fallacy 
of “qinmin*' (establishing kinship with the people) in traditional 
Chinese politics. He pointed out that although the county magis¬ 
trate arrogated to himself the role of the parent of the people, he 
employed thousands of officials and functionaries acd stayed 
hundreds of miles away from the people. As a result, even when 
the people cried and yelled, their grievances could not reach the 
magistrate. 40 In another memorial, Kang observed: “Now we have 
four hundred million people in our country, which is not surpassed 

39. Wuxu bUutfa, Vol. II. p. 143, 168, 183, 206, 240, 236, 237. 267. 

40. Ibid. p. 204. 
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on earth, but we don’t convene parliament, and people don't care 
for the political affairs." 41 

Kang Youwei's programme of democratization which was 
accepted hy the emperor was spelt out by him thus: (i) to invite 
suggestions and criticisms from all walks of life and grant royal 
audience to people who had substantial opinions; (ii) to convene 
conferences of people’s deputies (one deputy for ten thousand 
families) to discuss important affairs of the country and immedi¬ 
ately implement the decisions taken by the two-thirds majority of 
the conference; {iit) to open a special house of books and consul¬ 
tants so that the emperor could go and consult everyday in hia 
leisure hours; (iV) to print newspapers to gather information and 
wisdom and translate news from The Times of London and other 
foreign papers; and (v) to search for talents in the country and 
appoint them to assit the emperor. 41 The viability and effectiveness 
of these measures may be questioned, but not Kang’s sincerity and 
determination for democratization. 

Even Emperor Guangxu was infected by the passion for 
democratization. After Kang Youwei proposed the adoption of 
parliamentary system, opinion was divided in the imperial court, 
with the emperor strongly in its favour. Courtier Sun Jia'n&n who 
was opposed to it reasoned with the emperor: "After the parlia¬ 
ment is established, people will have power, while the ruler will 
have no power." The emperor replied: "My intention is to save 
China. If lean save the people it doesn’t matter if I have no 
power." 43 The emperor also wrote in his edicts that "I consider it 
unfulfilment of my duty if any one of the people has not 
benefited by my rule." Again, "I want the entire country to know 
that they can depend upon their ruler." When the emperor sensed 
the imminent coup d’etat of Empress Cixi he said to his courtiers: 
"I don’t treasure my life and life and death are decided by 
Heaven. If you people have scruples and care to safeguard the 

41 Ibid., p. 238. 

42. Ibid., pp. 184-185. 

43. 237,241. 
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new administration for keeping your ancestral property [i.c. the 
country] intact, I will die without regrets.** 44 Such noble sentiments 
lent heroism to the Reform Movement. 

Third, although the reformers were ultimately driven away 
from political power by the conservative forces, the reform spirit 
survived and even won over such obscurantists as Empress Cixi a 
who faithfully implemented most of the measures initiated by 
Emperor Guangxu during the <4 Hundred Days.*’ The reformers had 
made a deep impression on China’s political fabric with their idea 
of “bian” (change). They rightly emphasized that the spirit of change 
and reform had existed in Chinese tradition in Confucius' teachings 
and in the national ethos. In their ideological struggle with the 
conservatives, the reformers succeeded in refuting the charges of 
their opponents that modernization and adoption of Western 
institutions amounted to betraying the Chinese tradition. As a 
movement for political transformation and for changing the 
Chinese situation for the better, the 1898 Reform had set the 
pattern of political development in China. This pattern was enun¬ 
ciated by Kang Youwei and Xue Fucheng (1838-94), a reform- 
oriented scholar. Kang Youwei urged the emperor in his memorials 
thus: “We should not conserve the old and must reform our insti¬ 
tutions. We should not reform slowly, but must change fast. Small 
changes will not do, we must transform totally.’’ Again, ’‘Changes 
in arrangements and not in the system, or changes in the system 
and not in personality would amount to no change.*’ 48 Xue Fu¬ 
cheng observed "Buddhadhamma originated from India but pro¬ 
spered in the East. Mathematics started in China but reached per¬ 
fection in the West.. Alas! The world changes endlessly, which offers 
endless scope for the sages to grasps the change. We who live in 
the modern world...must adapt ourselves to modern changes ..' 4I 

However, realizing the tempo of the changing world is one 
thing and keeping abreast of it is another. The tempo of change 

44. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 314, 345. 

45. Cited in Liang Qichao, loc cil, p. 277. 

44. Xue Fucheng, “Chouyang chuyi” (Suggestions in Sea Defence) in 
Wuxu bian/a, Vol. I, p. 16], 
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in the Chinese political situation was fast at the turn of the 
century. After China made the first stride towards modernization 
during the “Hundred Days”, she never looked back. Close upon 
the heels of the Reform Movement came the Boxer Uprising which 
shook the Western world. In another ten years, the seemingly 
eternal imperial system crumbled. Another four decades later 
China became the home of an ultra-modern polititical ideology— 
Communism. S~n Yat-sen, father of Chinese republicanism, recei¬ 
ved encouragement and beneficial influence from the 1898 Reform, 
while Mao Zedong, father of Chinese Communism, was one time 
a great admirer of Liang Qichao the Reform hero. Some of the 
Reform leaders like Tang C&ichang became participants and 
supporters of the republican revolution. Ironically, Kang Yuwei 
himself, the locomotive of Chinese political dynamism in the 1890s 
failed to keep pace with the times and slipped into the camp of 
the opponents of republicanism. 

IV 

As we have discussed earlier, it is difficult to regard the 1898 
Reform as a failure. Failure and success, in fact, are relative 
concepts. It is worth pondering how under the autocratic rule of 
Manchu-China, an insignficant Chinese scholar initially without 
any imperial backing (i.e. Kang Youwei) could create such a 
historic event and powerful poilitical movement just by wielding his 
pen. If the Manchu court could be so easily influenced by sensible 
and rational, emotional and outspoken memorials, China would 
not have come to such an impasse as she did during the 1890s. 
The ardent appeal of the reformers was only one of the multiple 
factors which had fermented the Reform Movement. Another 
crucial factor was Emperor Guangxu. This monarch was placed 
on the throne (his predecessor and elder cousin had no heir) in his 
boyhood because his mother happened to be the real sister of 
Empress Cixi, who was the real king-maker. When the emperor 
came of age and became conscious of his legitimate right as a ruler, 
there developed a personal conflict between the aunt and the 
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nephew over the issue of who should reign the country. Under the 
highhanded Empress Dowager the Emperor grew increasingly 
impatient and developed the feeling of rebellion. His personal 
ambition complemented his patriotism to make him desperate, in 
the spring of 1898, to proclaim: “If the Empress Dowager L still 
refuses to give me power, I would rather abdicate than become 
the monarch of a dead state.” 47 By sheer accident, the political 
agitation led by Kang Youwei coincided with the climax of the 
inner-palace conflict between the Empress Dowager and the Em¬ 
peror. The Emperor embraced the reform ideology partly out of 
his youthfulness and patriotism and partly because the ideology 
could add respectability to his persjnal struggle with his auut for 
power. The third crucial factor of the event was Emperess Cixi, 
who by 1898 had been addicted to political power. In her thinking 
the emperor was just her pawn. The emperor’s growing intransi¬ 
gence not only irlced her, but also put her in a quandary. She had 
a strong desire to depose the emperor, but was wise enough not to 
do so because of the dignity of the imperial system and public (iq. 
eluding external) pressure. The same pressure forced her to 
renounce her regency, and apparently gave the Emperor a free 
hand to ruo the government. One of her calculations in retiring 
into political hioernation was her anticipation that the emperor 
would run into trouble in managing the country’s affairs and 
would thus offer her an opportunity to come back. 

It is clear that the factors which contributed to the success of 
the Reform Movement were also factors which foreshadowed its 
failure. First, the pen-pushers without the backing of the guns 
could not make much of a fuss under the contemporary political 
circumstances. Second, the position of the emperor on which the 
reformers had staked all their hope, was actually untenable. Third, 
the Empress Dowager was lurching in the shadow for a kill. The 
end of the “Hundred Days” drama was not entirely unexpected. 

47. Liang Qichao, “Wuxu zhengbian jishi benrao" (Events of the 1898 
Coup D'etat) in Wuxu bianfa, Vol. I, p. 381. 
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Chinese Communist historians, as shown in The Reform Move¬ 
ment, attribute the failure of the Reform Movement to the reform¬ 
ers* lack of confidence in the common people. Hence their 
inaction in mobilizing the masses. This point is well and legitima¬ 
tely taken. Even when discussing the 1898 events with a hindsight 
Liang Qichao made an interesting observation which truly betrays 
the limitations of the reform ideology: “That people's government 
can be established in Western countries is because the people’* 
wisdom there has blossomed . Although it is an universal truth 
that every person has his right of self determination, this cannot 
be applied to children who need the protection of the parents. 
China today is a child. Thus, to advocate people’s government in 
China, today, amounts to invite trouble. People are ignorant and 
outlaws are at large. Once trouble starts, there will be insurgencies 
here and there. The country will fall apart and the people are 
victimized.’’ 48 

This observation helps substantiate The Reform Movement's 
sharp criticism of the reformers’ fear of revolutions in China. “This 
alienated them from the masses of the people, so much so that 
they could not obtain an ally truly capable of defeating the old 
forces.” (p. 121) This erroneous approach, says the book, pushed 
the reformers to rely on (1) “the reform-inclined intellectuals and 
scholar-officials of the landlord class”, and (2) “some imperialist 
countries”, mistaking “the imperialist Britain, Japan and United 
States for 'friendly countries* ready to help China in its reform.” 

(pp. 121-122) 

This brings us closer to the Maoist-Western academic contro¬ 
versy in apportioning blame for China’s failure in modernizing (or 
Westernizing) herself in the nineteenth century despite various 
efforts including the Reform Movement. 

The Reform Movement's laying blame squarely on Western 
imperialism reiterates a typical Maoist proposition which has been 
brought out by Mao Zedong himself in a lucid manner in his 
famous essay “On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship” which he 

41. Idem , “Wuxu zhengbian ji” toe cit , p. 294. 
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wrote on 30 June 1949 to commemorate the twentyeighth 
anniversary of the Chinese Communist Party. In this essay Mao 
mentions Kang Youwei and Yan Fu, the two leading reformers, as 
“representatives of those who had looked to the West for truth 
before the Communist Party of China was bom.” Here Mao has at 
once established a teacher-pupil relationship between the West and 
the Chinese intellectuals. Mao recalls that he himself, during his 
student days, was involved in the wave of “the new learning*': “For 
quite a long time, those who had acquired the new learning felt 
confident that it would save China ..Only modernization could 
save China, only learning from foreign countries were then 
progressive, as they had successfully built modern bourgeois states. 
The Japanese has been successful in learning from the West, and 
the Chinese also wished to learn 

This also depicts exactly the scene of the Reform Movement. 
Mao continues: “Imperialist aggression shattered the fond dreams 
of the Chinese about learning from the West. It was very odd- 
why were the teachers always committing aggression against their 
pupils? The Chinese learned a good deal from the West, but they 
could not make it work ..Day by day, conditions in the country got 
worse and life was made impossible. Doubts arose, increased and 
deepened.” 4 * 

Here is, clear and simple, the theory of “bad teachers*' to 
explain the failure of the Reform Movement, and of similar move¬ 
ments aimed at saving China from ruin by means of emulating the 
Western road to modernization. In Mao’s opinion, the Chinese 
were not bad pupils at all. They learnt “a good deal from the West. 
They had all the knowledge about national salvation They started 
as the Western teachers taught, industries, railways, telegraph 
office and what not. They switched over to Western education. 
They left no stone unturned in their rage for Westernization. Only 
the result evaded them. The reformers, of course, could be blamed 
for relying on outmoded monarchy to carry out modernization. 
But, how to explain the want of success in China’s modernization 

49. Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. IV, pp. 412-413. 
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efforts even after the overthrow of the monarchy in 1911? So, in 
Mao's theory, Western imperialism is blamed for having charmed 
China to emulate them, but actually sucking out China's vitality 
through the instruments of Westernization. And it was foolish for 
China to recard as her teachers those who were actually bleeding 
her white. The real culprit who sabotaged China's Reform Move* 
ment was Western imperialirm. 

This Maoist perspective is, of course, unacceptable to most 
Western scholars who have examined the nature of the Reform 
Movement, especially Joseph Levenson. Levenson sees in Kang 
Youwei's reform ideology, which was the " Jinwen " school, a clever, 
obstinate and futile clinging to China's old value system, while 
trying to absorb the W est's modern values to provide a new lease 
of life to Confuc ; anism. In Liang Qichao's words, Kang Youwei 
tried in vain to become “the Martin Luther of Confucianism." 

Levenson interprets Kang with the typical Levensonian 
prejudice. Kang and his reform followers, he thinks, wished to pre¬ 
sent Confucius as “the prophet of progress", and wanted to steal 
progress from the plant of Western civilization to make it appear 
as if it sprang “from the roots of Chinese tradition." Kang's 
ambition was to become “a discoverer of an ancient truth" and 
also "a hero of freedom of thought, who breaks the grip of 
smothering mindless orthodoxy.” The reform philosophy was 
“neither intellectually stubborn, out of concern for the dignity of 
Chinese history, nor flatly submissive to Europe" and would make 
China "grow into modern times with self-respect." 

However, as Levenson feels, all this was because “Confucianism 
could neither exclude nor absorb western ideas", and "neither 
t'i-yung nor chinwen could really save the Chinese I’/." In reality, 
the reformers "failed to respond" to the challenges of Western 
culture, nor could they bury "an ancient domestic intellectual 
conflict" about the interpretation of Confucianism. "Katig had no 
hopes of separation" and could not make "the West and China 
share common values", keeping peace at home and abroad. Finally, 
the reform ideology did not appeal to the younger minds who 
were possessed by Western values." And "the harder they found it 
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to cram their new knowledge into Kang's Confucianism, ilie less 
they cared about any Confucius. 

Lcvenscn's observations remind us of two other U.S. scholars' 
analyses of the failure of the Self-strengthening Movement which 
preceded the Reform Movement. Professor Albert Feuerwerker 
remarks: “In China the overwhelming political weight of the 
scholar gentry elite was opposed or indifferent to industrialization. 
Even those few regional leaders who like Li Hung-Chang and 
Chang Chih-tung promoted modern enterprises did not represent 
a real break with the Confucinn disregard for secular economic 
development." 81 

Late Professor Mary Wright has a similar explanation: “The 
weakness of...Chinese armies was thus no simple malady that could 
be remedied by supplying them with modern equipment. Modern 
arms China had long since been able to make; what she could not 
do was use them effectively. A modern army with a compe’ent 
officer corps would have disrupted the very social order the new 
arms were designed to protect. With the arms unused, or 
improperly used, the very capacity to manufacture them declined. 
Thus China's subsequent defeats seem to have been caused by the 
inadaptability of her social system, of which the later shortage of 
arms was a symptom and not a cause." 82 

Levenson's and Feucrwerker's conclusions that Confucianism 
was the antithesis of modernization and Mary Wright's assertion 
that China's social system was unadaptable to modern institutions, 
completely ignore the fact that China was smarting under the out¬ 
rageous foreign aggression, on which the Maoist perspective has 
focused its attention. So, the Western scholars do not see eye to 
eye with the “bad teachers" theory in discussing the failure of the 
Reform Movement. There was nothing wrong about the teacher. 

50. Levcnion. Confucian China ami Its Modern Fata, pp. 82, 83-84, 84-85 
86, 87. 94. 

51. Albert Feutnverker. “China’s Nineteenth century Industriali/aiion" 
in C.D. Cowan (ed). The Economic Development of China and Japan , 
(London, 1964), p. 96. 

52. Mary C. Wright, The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism, (Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1962), p. 220. 
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Only the people was had. China’s Confucians’ burden was too 
heavy for her to ride the horse of modernization to catch up with 
the advanced nations of the world. She was destined to be poor, 
backward and pre-modern. 


V 

We cannot conclude our discussion without dwelling on the 
scholarly appraisal of Kang Youwei who was not only the locomotive 
of the Reform Movement, but also represented a distinct stream in 
the new tide of modem Chinese thought. Unfortunately, very few 
Western scholars have deeply studied Kang’s thought. The only 
U.S. academician who has done this is a Chinese scholar. Professor 
Kung-ch'uan Hsiao. There is no historian in China who has paid 
special attention to Kang Youwei. However, some leading philoso¬ 
phers (or rather historians of philosophy) have competently analy¬ 
sed Kang’s political thought and historical role. 

Let us first have a glimpse of Professor Kung-chu’an Hsiao’s 
study, A Modem China and a New World : K'ang Yu-wel, Reformer 
and Utopian , 1858-1927 (Univerity of Washington Press, 1975), the 
most comprehensive book about Kang Youwei. It is perhaps not un¬ 
charitable to regard Hsiao as an ardent admirer of Kang Youwei, 
who is generally not very popular among Chinese intellectuals of 
the twentieth century. In Hsiao’s opinion, apart from his leading 
role in the 1898 Reform. Kang Youwei also “contributed something 
to China's modernization in the realm of thought, anticipating 
the acceptance of Western science and philosophy by many writers 
of the early republican years’*. Hriao adds: “It seems that K’ang’s 
philosophical development epitomized the intellectual transition 
occurring in China during the closing years of the last century when 
innovators, including K’ang himself, directed their efforts at techno¬ 
logical and institutional reforms with Europe as the model, and 
the opening decades of the present century when diverse schools 
of Western philosophical thought were openly advocated by intel¬ 
lectuals of the new generation...even in his unsystematic and some¬ 
what superficial way he had actually adumbrated the intellectual 
situation that prevailed in the 1910s and 1920s, in which many a 
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thinking man of modern China turned to the West for philoso¬ 
phical enlightenment. “The tide from the West'* was rising to 
its highest point and K’ang was one of the earliest to open the 
floodgate to expedite its influx.” (pp. 141-142) 

Hsiao divides Kang’s thought into two phases : (i) from the 
1880s to the early 1920s, during which Kang adopted an agnostic, 
anthropocentric and melioristic approach, concerning himself 
mainly with social betterment; and (») the last years of his 
life when he turned more and more to religion and spiritual 
utopianism. 

An important aspect of Hsiao’s study of Kang Youwei's thought 
is his contention that even when he was opposed to overthrowing 
the monarchy in 1911 and 1912, Kang’s political ideas remained as 
progressive as they were in the 1890s when Kang was the reform 
hero. Hsiao observes: “For four decades [i.e. from the 1880s up till 
the end of 1920s] the central aim of K’ang’s reform efforts stood 
practically unchanged. In the simplest terms, it was the political, 
economic, and intellectual transformation of China, with the 
modern West as his prime model.” Hsiao thinks it was Kang’i 
consistent stand that “China’s autocracy must go”, but that “she 
must pass through the intermediate stage of institutional monarchy 
before she could reach full-fledged democracy.” This apology for 
Kang’s “gradualism” does not carry much conviction, because if 
Kang was really interested in democracy he would not h 2 vc shed 
a tear for the autocratic monarchy which was overthrown in 1911. 

Hsiao tries to show that Kang’s political ideal was a demo¬ 
cracy as thorough-going as was cherished by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
although the two differed in their approaches. Hsiao appreciates 
Kang's deep conviction in his gradualist approach, which was 
“neither th it of an impatient radical nor that of a short-sighted 
conservative**, but was a prudent path guaranteeing efficient 
administration, avoiding any breakdown of political power in the 
country. Hsiao cites the following comment of Liang Qichao to 
show Kang’s wisdom in relying on the institution of monarchy to 
carry out the programme of political democratization : “In dealing 
with practical policies [of reform]...he [Kang Youwei] attaches 
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importance to the authority of the monarch. He thinks that given 
the habits accumulated during several thousand years [of autocratic 
rule] and a people who have no knowledge [of democracy], to turn 
over to them the rights and powers [of government] would inevi¬ 
tably entail difficulties. Moreover, as the authority of the emperor 
has gained so much force and strength, it can become a most 
efficacious instrument [of reform] in the hands of an enlightened 
ruler.” (p. 207) 

Fearing that such defence of the efficacy of the monarch may 
not convince modem minds, Hsiao hastens to add that “K’ang did 
not rely solely on the emperor” for democratization. “He did in fact 
seek to activate other possible agents of reform—members of the 
scholar-officialdom, the lettered elite, and even the common 
people.” About Kang’s reliance on the “common people,” Hsiao 
gives no evidence, nor do we have any. 

Such omissions and commissions in Hsiao’s analysis suggest 
the author’s intention to make a reform hero of Kang Youwei. 
Indeed, Hsiao has successfully constructed Kang’s reform philo¬ 
sophy by highlighting the proselytism, meliorism and univesal 
anthropocentrism in Kang’s thought. 

Hsiao says that Kang Youwei's devotion to reform made him 
a proselyting “holy man”. The characteristic of Kang’s proselytism 
lay in his seeing Confucianism as a “philosophy of reform”. Hsiao 
summarizes Kang’s appreciation of Confucianism thus: “K’ang pro¬ 
ceeded to show that the Confucian doctrines as interpreted by Kung- 
yang scholars constituted the Sage’s philosophy of ’Institutional 
Reform*. In formulating these doctrines, according to K’ang, 
Confucius virtually put himself in the position of a sovereign and 
exercised the royal prerogative of designing institutional systems. 
But as he was not an actual ruler, he lacked the authority to put 
his institutional ideas into practice.” (pp. 98-99) Here, the author 
presents a dichotomous situation of Confucius* exercising “the 
royal prerogative of designing institutional systems” on the one 
hand, and his want of “authority to put his institutional ideas into 
practice” on the other. But to Kang Confucius was an “uncrowned 
king”, and “the founder of a school of ten thousand generations”. 
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Hsiao continues: "K'ang did not believe that the imperial system 
was without serious faults. It contributed to political unity but the 
autocratic principle on which it rested produced many undesirable 
results. As circumstances changed, its defects became increasingly 
apparent: its shortcomings eventually outweighed its usefulness. 
In continuing to maintain it for two thousand years China had 
condemned herself to stagnation in a low stage of social develop¬ 
ment...China must, like all progressive states, abandon autocracy 
and advance steadily though unhurriedly to ‘benevolent’ consti¬ 
tutional monarchy and strive to reach 'the people’s rule*. 11 

(p. 100) 

The above two observations of Hsiao exonerate Confucius* 
two thousand-year influence on Chinese political institutions from 
the serious shortcomings which had made China backward. Al¬ 
though the trick was originally performed by Kang Youwei, Hsiao 
attempts to make Kang’s logic tenable. Here Hsiao observes: 4< It 
was to his [Kang Youwei’s] credit , that he alone realized that 
unless Confucianism was dissociated from the out moded political 
system it would be brought to ruin by the rotten weight of that 
system. ... It is somewhat misleading to say simply that the 
ideological and institutional reforms that K'ang envisaged consti¬ 
tuted a ‘change within the tradition*. One can hardly overempha¬ 
size the fact that the conceptual framework within which he sought 
to perform his tasks was - a Confucianism based on doctrines 
of the Kung-yang school and ideas of non-Chinese origin.* 1 
(pp. 124-125) 

If we change the word "non-Chinese 11 in the last sentence into 
“non-Confucian**, it will not distort Hsiao’s contention, but will 
expose Hsiao’s logical contradiction. In his eagerness to emphasize 
that Kang’s reform ideas came from foreign and non-Confucian 
origins, Hsiao has virtually demolished Kang’sclaim of Confucian¬ 
ism as a "religion of reform.” 

Regarding Kang’s meliorism, Hsiao thinks that Kang had 
theoretically involved himself in the historical controversy between 
Mencius and Xunzi about whether human nature was good or 
evil. Hsiao sees that Kang was also influenced by Buddhism, and 
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his basic tenet was “Man was born with the capacity to be good, to 
achieve perfection through moral endeavour.” Starting from this 
postulate, Hsiao continues, Kang was confident that man “was cap¬ 
able of moral development”, and “human society was also capable 
of reaching institutional perfection”. Hsiao has made a pertinent 
point that Kang Youwei’s perceptions of human nature promoted 
his endeavour to reform “both institutionally and intellectually.” 

In the last part of this book, Hsiao discusses at length Kang 
Youwei’s views of the world, equations between China and the 
Western powers, and his vision of the future of mankind. Hsiao 
thinks that Kang Youwei’s philosophy had had an anthropocentric 
approach until the last stage of his life when he developed an 
obsession for “celestial peregrination”. Hsiao’s complete familiarity 
with Kang’s writings and ideas enables him to point out Kang’s 
inconsistencies while never losing sight of his unique position 
between the contemporary Sinocentric and Europocentric thinkers. 
Throughout his life, Kang was proud of Chinese culture and at 
times reiterated the importance of preserving China’s “national 
essence” ( guocui ). This has made Hsiao describe Kang’s philosophy 
as “cultural nationalism.” However, for the larger part of his 
intellectual career, Kang made it amply clear that he was an ardent 
admirer of Western scientific and material advancement. 

Hsiao’s profound discussions of Kang Youwei’s world-view 
tempts us to describe it as “universal anthropocentrism” as distin¬ 
guished from both Sinocentrism and Europocentrism. As Hsiao has 
demonstrated, Kang was capable of extending his admiration to a 
wide range of personalities, from China’s culture-heroes and sages 
to U.S. capitalists like Rockefeller,^Stanford and Carnegie who, as 
Kang Youwei thought, “unselfishly contributed their riches for 
their fellow men’s benefit”, (p. 527) Kang’s universalism was best 
shown in his description of the utopia in his Datong shu , which 
he completed in Darjeeling in 1903. Datong is the term taken from 
a famous eassay “Datong Dian” allegedly written by Confucius 
which describes an utopian society. There is no suitable equiva¬ 
lent in English for the term Datong , which has been variously 
translated as “great equality”, “great harmony”, while Hsiao renders 
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it as “Great Community." In this utopia there wouJd be no distinc¬ 
tions of nation, class, nor even the institution of marriage, but 
perfect political democracy, economic egalitarianism and indivi¬ 
dual freedom for both men and women. Hsiao correctly points out 
that Kang's utopia was greatly different from the ancient Chinese 
utopia. “K’ang's economic ideal was in substance communistic 
both with respect to production and distribution." And Kang’s 
"emphasis on specialization constituted in effect a negation of the 
traditional Chinese ideal of scholarship." There would be "comp¬ 
lete socialization of the human relationships" and the elimination 
of racial distinctions through intermarriage. u This is the bright 
side presented. We shall see a little later how other scholars 
present the dark side of Kang's utopia. 

Among the Communist scholars, Hou Wailu is one who takes 
special interest in Kang Youwei and his reformist colleagues. 
Hou’s famous book first published in 1947 and entitled Jindai 
Zhongguo sixiang xueshuo shi (History of Modern Chinese 
Thought) has a special chapter on Kang. Besides, he edited a 
special volume commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of the 
1898 Reform which was published in Beijing in 1958, entitled 
Wuxu bianfa liushi zhounian ji'nlanji (Commemoratory Volume of 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of the 1898 Reform). 

Hou’s appraisal of Kang Yuowei is split between laudation 
and admonition. Hou's feeling about the Reform Movement led by 
Kang are mixed: (a) the Reform, 'like an enlightenment move¬ 
ment, brought fresh air to Chinese thinking, and therefore had 
historical significance; ( b ) although the reform programme had 
“little historical value", the movement was middle-of-the-road 
between conservatism and revolution, serving to expose the dark¬ 
ness of the old and to “create new path" in China’s progress; 
(c) the “blowing hot and cold" of the "Hundred Days" symbolized 
the crisis in the rise of China’s national bourgeoisie and the bud¬ 
ding of China’s democratic revolutionary movement; ( d) Kang 

53. Quotations from Hsiao are generally from chapters 4, 5, 10, and 
11 of his book op cit. 
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Youwei’s thought combined mercantilism with religious reform 
and literary romanticism, while the rage for reform created by 
him was no thundering roar to frighten away the reactionary 
force; and (i) Kang failed to align his liberal movement with the 
democratic forces, which ultimately pushed him into opposing the 
modern revolution. 

Hou analyses with much insight Kang's three postulates of 
transformation. First, as an adherent of the Gongyang comment¬ 
ary of classical learning, Kang advocated “Yong Xia bian Xia” 
(to transform China through China's own path). Second, his 
reform programmes actually amounted to "Yong yi bian Xai* (to 
transform China through foreign means). This was characterized 
by Kang’s own words of China taking advantage of European and 
Japanese experiences, "thus, we utilize Europe as 'oxen* and 
Japan as 'farmer’ while we sit leisurely and enjoy the fruits." 
Third, Kang cherished the ambition that by commissioning Chinese 
missionaries to propagate Confucianism in foreign countries and 
strengthening Confucian teachings among the overseas Chinese in 
Southeast Asia, the postulate of "Yong Xia bian yi" (to transform 
foreign countries through Chinese means) could be proved true. 
All this shows Kang’s confusion in mind. 

Hou points out Kang's cult of state power in the guise of 
"minquan" (people's power). Apart from his glowing tributes 
to Bismarck, Peter the Great of Russia and the Meiji Emperor 
of Japan, Kang also showed his admiration for the British Empire 
by proudly claiming his birth "in the year of British Crown’s 
taking over India" (1858). Under his influence, his favourite 
disciple Liang Qichao claimed his birth in "the year of the 
establishment of Italy" (1873). 

Hou sees in Kang’s utopia a number of traditional ideas. 
First, Kang’s three stages of human evolution did not lead to a 
socialist or communist society. "His 'Stage of Disorder’ (zhuluan 
shi ) is a feudal society; his ’Stage of Happiness and Peace* 
(shengping shi) is the constitutional-monarchical bourgeois society 
like that of Russia and Japan; and his 'Stage of Grand Equality’ 
(taiping shi) is only the democratic and republican bourgeois 
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society like that of Switzerland and U.S.A. There is not even the 
ghost of socialism in it.” 

Second, Kang actually aimed at “injuring the practical demo¬ 
cratic movement by playing tricks of idea” in his discussions on 
utopia. In Kang's own words : “It goes without saying that there 
is not the least possibility of suddenly transforming into the con¬ 
ditions of Switzerland and U.S.A. Switzerland has only twentytwo 
villages, and can be easily and peacefully united. It is not an 
example for the world to emulate. Even in the case of U.S. A. 
there are all autonomous states if we discount the federal govern¬ 
ment. It has already become a society of unity and grand equality. 
We cannot suddenly jump to that stage. We must first achieve 
the situation of the German Federation then we can reduce state 
power like in U.S.A.” It was ridiculous to think that the socio¬ 
political system of the U.S.A. was too high an ideal for China to 
emulate in the beginning of the twentieth century when the above 
words were penned. 

Third, in Hou’s opinion, there are many unworthy ideas in 
Kang’s utopia. While he showed a total ignorance of the problem 
of land ownership, Kang talked about “equalizing property” 

( junchan) and “public ownership of property” gongchan meaning- 
lessly. On top of it was Kang’s novel idea of eliminating private own¬ 
ership by abolishing the marriage system. “When men and women 
are equal and independent [free from the bond of marriage]”, said 
Kang, “and after sixty years of such practice, there will be no 
family in the entire human world, nor private-hood such as that 
between husband and wife, and between father and son. Then, 
there is no one to inherit property. The gold and silver and other 
miscellaneous wares [in one’s possession] will be presented to others, 
while the agrarian land, industrial factory and commercial goods 
[in one’s possession] will be taken over by the public. In this way 
we enter the society of Datong." 

Finally, Hou exposes Kang’s reactionary mind by citing his 
advocacy of non-interference by the parliamentary government in 
six fields: (1) popular idol worship and superstition, (2) the old 
calendar, (3) traditional medicines and quackery, (4) gambling and 
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prostitution, (5) concubinage and slavery, and (6) all traditional 
architectures and signboards. These, as Hou sarcastically puts it, 
were Kang Youwei's “national essence.’* 44 

VI 

One Chinese scholar who possesses the academic authority to 
comment on Kang Youwei is Professor Fung Yu-lan (Feng Youlan) 
of Peking University. As a philosopher, Feng was groomed, 
among others, by Kang Youwei’s teachings. Kang's influence can 
be traced in one of Fung’s eailiest writings, Rensheng zhexue 
(Human Philosophy) published in Shanghai in 1926, when Kang 
was still alive. Fung’s monumental work is his two fat volumes of 
Zhongguo zhexue zhi (History of Chinese Philosophy’, published in 
Shanghai in 1934, which was translated by the famous U S. China 
scholar, Professor Derk Bodde into English, and published by the 
Princeton University Press in 1953 entitled A History of Chinese 
Philosophy. A section of this encyclopaedical book is devoted to 
Kang Youwei. In addition, Fung’s writing in Chongqing during 
the war entitled Xinshl lun (On New Developments) or Zhongguo 

dao ziyou zhi Iu (China’s Road to Freedom), (1940), reflects Kang 
Youwei’s thought. Fung also wrote a special article “Kang Youwei 
de sixiang” (On the Thought of Kang Youwei) which is included in 
Zhongguo jindai sixiangshi lunwen jl (A Collection of Essays on 
Modern Chinese Thought), edited by the Department of Philo¬ 
sophy of Peking Uuiversity and published in Shanghai, 1958. In 
all these writings, Fung has treated Kang as a modern thinker of 
progressive and dynamic ideas. 

During the Cultural Revolution, Fung actively participated in 
criticism campaigns against China's traditional influence, and 
offered to rewrite his History of Chinese Philosophy. Fung subse¬ 
quently became a blue-eyed boy of the “Gang of Four” and was 
virtually its adviser on China's ancient and pre-modern thinkers. In 
the various writings inspired by the “Gang of Four” in launching 
the anti-Confucian and pro-legalist campaign, and the re-interpreta- 

54. Hou Wailu, Zhongguo ihoxiu Sixiang thl t Vol. II, pp. 643-742. 
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tion of Chinese history, Fung’s expert knowledge fbut not necessa¬ 
rily his mature scholarly judgements) must have contributed 
greatly. Now Fung is under attack and accused of being a weather¬ 
cock. 

Before Professor Fung Yu-lan completes his new version of the 
history of Chinese philosophy (which he has not yet done), a new 
book has filled in the gap, i.e. Jianming Zhongguo zhexue shi (Concise 
History of Chinese Philosophy) written by Yang JRongguo et o/., and 
published in Beijing in 1973. This book greatly differs from Fung's 
History. It tries to use the Maoist analysis to rejudge all great 
thinkers of Chinese history. The influence of Cultural Revolution 
on the authors is reflected in the central theme of the book trying 
to outline the struggle between the progressive and materialist- 
oriented line and the reactionary and spiritualist-oriented line. It 
tends to denounce the orthodox Chinese thinkers, and present the 
heterodox thinkers in a favourable light. The book has an impor¬ 
tant section on Kang Youwei and his Reform Movement. 

The Cultural Revolution was overtaken by the Anti-Lin Biao 
and Anti-Confucian campaigns starting from 1972, which ushered 
in another significant campaign in academic circles, viz. the cam¬ 
paign of re-interpreting Chinese history in the light of consistent 
struggles between the Confucian and the Legalist schools. It is now 
known that the master mind behind this postulate of Confuc an- 
Legalist struggle was Madam Jiang Qing with the sinister design to 
run down Premier Zhou Enlai and its colleagues who were a 
stabilizing force in post-Culturai Revolution China. Incidentally, 
both Professors Fung Yu-lan and Yang Rongguo, who is Professor 
of Philosophy in Sun Yat-sen University, Canton, threw themselves 
whole-heartedly into this campaign. Professor Yang Rongguo, in 
particular, contributed a number of important articles in the party- 
controlled journals (in reality controlled by one man, the famous 
Cultural Revolution hero and Jiang Qing's talented lieutenant, Yao 
Wcnyuan) denouncing Confucius and propagating the anti-Confu- 
cian and pro-Legalist campaign. Of relevance to our present dis¬ 
cussion is Yang’s thorough revision of his Concise History in 1974 
to incorporate the new-found Confucian-versus-Legalist theme in 
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the history of Chinese philosophy. It is interesting to compare the 
images of Kang Youwei in Professor Yang's writings both befose 
and after the author's acquiring the Confucian-versus-Legalist 
orientation. 

Resultant indirectly from the Gang of Four inspired Confu- 
cian-Legalist controversy and directly from Yang's revision of his 
book, Kang Youwei gets a torn ‘ image - appearing neither as a 
Legalist nor as a Confucian. At the very outset, Yang condemns 
the reformers to the reactionary camp of the pro-Confucian and 
anti-Legalrst scholars. Yang asserts in the revised edition : "Being 
the instrument of repression against the Chinese people, they [the 
reformers] were, as same as the diehards, pro-Confucian anti- 
Legalist partisans, combining their reverence for Confucius with 
their admiration for foreign countries and betrayal of their mother¬ 
land.” Such a severe criticism of the reformers—branding them 
as traitors—is not there in the earlier edition. The “Gang of Four” 
scholarship has such an uncompromising spirit that there is no 
intermediary between revolution&iy and reactionary, between 
patriotism and treason. The moment Yang places the reformers 
in the Confucian category, they are regarded as traitors automati¬ 
cally. The arbitrariness is clear. 

Paradoxically, when Yang discusses Kang Youwei's reform 
ideas in detail, he finds it difficult to place Kang in the reactionary 
and unpatriotic category. The dichotomy of his perspective begins 
to reveal. The dichotomy starts when Yang views the formers' 
struggle with the conservatives as a struggle between the pro- 
Confucian and the pro-Legalist lines. As Kang and his followers 
were obviously on the progressive side, Yang has implicitly put 
them in the “pro-Legalist and anti-Confucian” camp, negating his 
earlier stand. 

Yang's uncompromising distinction between the pro-Confucian 
anti-Legalism and the anti-Confudan pro-Legalism fails to work 
when he deals with the inherent contradictory aspect of Kang's 
reformism of attacking the ancien regime on the one hand, and 
eulogizing Confucius on the other. This has led Yang to add the 
following sentence in the revised edition: “Anti-Cojifucxan but not 
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criticzing Confucius is the manifestation of the flabbiness and 
propensity to compromise on the part of the bourgeois reformers. 
This is predetermined by their political line of realising reform 
through the feudalist emperor.” 

Yang has substantially revised the paragraph dwelling upon 
Kang’s theory that Confucian classics were falsified by the Han 
and Song scholars to neutralize Confucius' reformist spirit. In the 
original edition of the Concise History , Yang only criticizes Kang 
Youwei’s erroneous logic, emphasizing that the Confucian classics 
could not have been totally falsified on the one hand, and Confucius 
could absolutely not have been a reformer himself on the other. In 
the revised text, Yang still maintains that Kang’s logic was unten¬ 
able. However, he is appreciative of Kang’s approach as “it raised 
the demands for developing capitalism and establishing the bour¬ 
geois-kind of people's power”. “In a certain degree, this was 
progressive and had the significance of liberalizing people's 
thought.” 

There is an accidental element which has created empathy in 
Yang's newly acquired anti-Confucian mind for Kang Youwei. One 
of the strong points of the Gang of Four scholarship in condemn¬ 
ing Confucius as an anti- Legalist is the discovery by their scholars 
(including Yang Rongguo) of the fact that as the prime mioiiter of 
Lu, Confucius had executed a reformist scholar, Shao Zhengmao 
— a historical fact which some of the Taiwan and Hong Kong 
Chinese scholars have hotly contested. Incidentally, when Kang 
Youwei raised his reform bogey, a conservative scholar, Ye Do- 
hui, condemned Kang as the modern Shao Zhengmao and 
demanded his head. Interestingly, in the earlier edition of his book, 
Yang mentions the fact of Confucius’ putting Shao Zhengmao to 
death without mentioning that Kang was likened to Shao Zheng¬ 
mao by his opponent. In the revised edition, the latter fact is 
alluded to and the former omitted. There is reason to believe that 
Yang has brought in the comparison between Shao Zhengmao and 
Kang Youwei to enhance Kang's credibility in his new anti-Con- 
fucian and pro-Legalist perspective. 

In another major revision, Yang gives credit to Kang Youwei 
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for partial understanding of the inner dynamics of contradictions 
which has never been more comprehensively discussed by any 
thinker prior to Mao Zedong. In attributing an understanding 
about contradiction to Kang, the author has shown Kang a rare 
honour. The author, in his revised edition, also used the contradi- 
tion analysis to interpret Kang Youwei’s shortcoming as a dynamic 
politician. He observes: “Kang Youwei...talked of 4 gradual prog¬ 
ress 1 and 'abrupt change 1 , which denote quantitative and qualitative 
changes respectively. He ruled out qualitative change, ruled out the 
flying leap in the development, hence it was inevitable that he was 
opposed to violent revolution in practical struggles. During the 
period of 1898 reform, he employed the means of neutralizing 
contradictions by submitting memorials and petitioning the govern¬ 
ment to resolve the sharp cotradictions between the new-emerging 
bourgeois class and the feudal land-lord class, completely ignoring 
the land problem which was the basic problem of the democratic 
revolution. . . . When the revolutionary faction of the bourgeoisie 
decided to overthrow the feudal autocratic system by violent revo¬ 
lution, Kang's vulgar evolutionism lost its progressiveness totally, 
and became a reactionary ideology in challenging the revolution. 1 * 
This appears to be harsh criticism. But it is actually milder 
and more convincing than the deleted text in the original edition 
which accuses Kang of negating class struggle, and negating the 
social practice of millions of the masses. Retained in the revised 
text is the critical commentary on Kang's utopia. Yang first com¬ 
mends Kang Youwei's attack on the inequality of the society, and 
Kang*s wisdom in tracing the root of social inequality, i. e. private 
property. Yang then criticizes Kang’s prescription of class concili¬ 
ation, instead of class struggle, as the means to achieve his 
“Grand Equality 11 . Yang’s conclusion in both the original and the 
revised editions contains the following quotation from Chairman 
Mao: “Kang Youwei wrote Da Tong Shu , or the Book of Great 
Harmony , but he did not and could not find a way to achieve Great 
Harmony. 1,M This fair remark should erase the harsh outbursts 

55. See Yang Rongguo. op cit, pp. 431-453 (in 1973 edn.). pp. 523. 531. 
532, 532, 534-539, 539 540 (in 1975 edn). 
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against Kang Yuwei in Yang’s book. 

Incidentally, Yang's revised edition is now under public attack. 
An article written by Shi Jun was first published by Nanfang Ribao 
(the Guangdong provincial daily. Canton) on 17 April 1978, and 
re-carried in Beijing’s Guangming Ribao (Guangming Daily) on 
27 April 1978, entitle ! “Mon jiaoshou ‘zhuxian* lun yu weixin 
shiguan de poclian” (The Bankruptcy of Prof. X’s “Major Line** 
Theory and His Idealist Historical Perspective). “Prof. X” is Yang 
Rongguo and his “major line” is the line of Confucian-versus- 
Legalist struggle. Apart from exposing Yang's connections with 
the “Gang of Four”, the article points outthe futility of arbitrarily 
interpreting Chinese history in the light of Confucian-Legalist 
struggle. This is signal enough that more generous appraisals of 
Kang Youwei’s h storical role are going to appear under the new 
regime led by Hua Ouofeng.* 

Latest to join the small band of scholars who have special 
interest in the study of Kang Youwei is Dr. Krishna Prakash Gupta, 
whose Ph.D. dissertation approved by Harvard University in 1976 
is entitled : Religious Evolution in Pre-modern Asia : A Comparative 
Study of K'ang Yu-wei and Vivekananda. Essentially a neo-Weberian 
sociological study of the Kang Youwei and Vivekananda types of 
response offered by China and India to the Western cultural 
challenge, Gupta’s dissertation provides some insights into the 
reformist mind of Kang Youwei. To Indian students familar with 
Vivekananda and the Ramakrishna Mission, Gupta’s study 
may be of help to enhance their empathy and appreciation for 
Kang Youwei through their cultural ties with Vivekananda. 

Gupta has a very refreshing discussion on the state-individual 
equation in Kang Youwei’s reform scheme: “In K'ang’s paradigm, 
individuals existed only to contribute to a collective goal which 
stood above them. Left to themselves, K'ang’s 'individuals’ tended 
to drift into selfish anarchism. Only a higher external sanction 
enforced by the state could regulate humap nature and promote 
the establishment of an ideal order. K’ang therefore began by locat- 

• Who was Chairman of Chinese Communist Party and Chinese Premier 
at the time of writing, and was subsequently eased out of power in 1980 
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ting faults in individuals' 'unenlightened minds* but his suggested 
reforms focused almost exclusively on institutional changes.’* 
(p. 206). This is followed up by another refreshing discussion on 
Kang's roles for the elite and the masses : "At each stage, K’ang’s 
collectivity orientation manifested itself in the form of proposals 
which took the Chinese nation its totality as the basic unit of 
reform. K'ang looked at elites only in their official roles, and at 
masses only as participating citizens. His concern for the protec¬ 
tion of Chinese sovereignty and creation of a responsive bureau¬ 
cracy revealed the existence of the same nationalistic prespective." 
(pp. 208-209) 

Gupta’s discussion of "K’ang’s inner-outer dichotomy" is very 
relevant to the understanding of Kang Youwei’s maintenance of 
equalibrium between Chinese and Western values, and between 
tradition and modernity. Kang’s inner-outer division not only lay in 
what Gupta has pointed out —"the inner section dealt with heaven, 
earth, man and things, while the outer section dealt with govern¬ 
ment, education, arts and music" (Gupta, p. 210) —but was a much 
more fundamental dual entity of Kang's self-culture and enlighten¬ 
ment. This was what Kang himself termed "neixue” (internal 
learning) and "waixue" (externa! learning), with the former 
involving self-cultivation and character building, not excluding 
the perfection of ethical behaviour, and the latter involving 
acquisition of knowledge including world affairs and ability in 
public administration, etc. Kang had another interesting way of 
this inner-outer division which at once became an upper-lower 
division. On the one hand was what he called "xuegang" (key-link 
of learning), which included the four aspects of Confucius* self- 
cultivation, viz. "zhi yu dao" (self-dedication to the eternal 
truth), "ju yu de" (firm grasp of individual virtue), "yi yu ren" 
(complete marriage with love and kindness) and "you yu yi" 
(perfect ease in arts and crafts) 54 , on the other hand was what 
he called “xueke" (compartments of learning), which included 
"yili zhixue" (philosophical learning) "kaoju zhixue" (learning 
through verifications of evidences), "jingshi zhixue" (learning 

56. Taken from Confucius' Lunyu (Analects), ch. VII. 
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for the governance of the society), and “wenzi zhixue” (learning 
of letters and literature). 11 It was never Kang's intention that in 
the xuegang category (the higher section of learning) the traditional 
Confucian learning was self-sufficient. In fact, he included "qiang” 
(gun) among the specific arts and crafts which a scholar should be 
at ease with. In other words, Kang adopted only the Confucian 
framework of the quest for self-enlightenment, and allowed dynam¬ 
ism to fill in its contents. Obviously, Kang did not feel a cultural 
crisis as much in the upper xuegang category as he felt in the 
lower xueke category, in which he made it compulsory for his 
disciples to learn Western philosophy, world history, geography, 
mathematics, physics, politics, theories; world political studies, 
practical politics, study of the society, and foreign language and 
literature—all in the sphere of Western learning. 

Viewed in this light, Gupta's identifying Kang’s net-wai 
dichotomy with the ti-yong or Confucian Classics versus Western 
"Practical Arts” dichotomy seems to be at least an over-simplifica¬ 
tion, if not a distortion. Nevertheless, it is legitimate for him to 
argue that "the Western contribution was bifurcated between the 
theoretical sciences of principles and the practical sciences of appli¬ 
cation, and as a component of wider synthesis it was upheld for 
its superiority in science and techology to be complemented with 
the superior moral teachings of China. ' (p 211) 

We see an attempt in Gupta’s study to break away from the 
stereotyped formula of Western scholarship harping on the theme 
of an inferior cultural partner desperately clinging to the superior 
cultural partner for overcoming a cultural crisis resulting from the 
East-West cultural interaction. By providing an alternative scena¬ 
rio, Gupta thinks that both Kang Youwei and Vivekananda were 
not on the passive receiving end of the Western cultural impact, 
but they rather skilfully used the West to resurrect their own 
cultural traditions. This is a laudable proposition only if the case 
could have been more cogently spelled out. At times, particularly 
when he reiterates Kang’s and Vivekananda's cultural crisis, and in 
his description on page 233 of the Western cultural penetration 

57. Hou Wailu, op cit . pp. 686-687. 
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into China and Ihe Chinese traditionists’ fighting a losing battle in 
trying to keep the Western influence out, Levenson's influence 
seems to show 

Iris perhaps unfair to criticize Gupta’s sociological study from 
a historian’s vantage point. The historian and sociologist talk in very 
different languages, and use very different methodology. This per 
haps explains why as a student of history, one is not comfortable 
about the dark innuendoes which Gupta has used for his heroes— 
as he so consistently addresses Kang Youwei and Vivekananda as 
‘‘my men*'. After wading through such attributes like ‘‘self-decep¬ 
tion”. “deceiving the West”, “unabashed utilitarian approach”, 
“dirty tactics”, “adapting to the U S. self-image”, “selling them¬ 
selves to the U S. audience”, “self-centricity”, etc., one wonders 
whether Kang Youwei and Vivekananda were not reincarnations 
of Kautilya. 

On this not-too-happy a note we shall close our discussion 
and bid farewell to Kang Youwei and his reform colleagues, who 
have, both during their lifetime and afterwards, received more 
bullets and brickbats than garlands and bouquets. They did not 
deserve such unkind treatment. History is often merciless, and the 
reformers had the misfortune to he bom in a country which, during 
the last one hundred thirty years, has been seized by the rage of 
violent revolution. Now that the rage is cooling off, there is 
hope that more academic attention and appreciation would befall 
the Reform Movement and its heroes. As we have seen, even 
the worst critic of the Reform Movement has implictly admitted 
the significance of the Reform Movement in bringing about 
China's modern awakening, similar to the epoch-making effect 
of the Enlightenment in Europe during the 18th century. And 
this admission alone qualifies the 1898 Reform as a memorable 
event. 

Dr. Gupta's study has shown to the Indian students that it is 
particularly fascinating and fruitful to see the Reform movement 
and its heroes through Indian eyes If Kang Youwei and Viveka¬ 
nanda could be treated as the Sino-Indian reformist twins, many 
other pairs could be recalled from history for comparative study. 
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